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In  the  following  essays — taken  from  the  Causeries 
du  Lundi,  the  Portraits  de  Femmes,  and  the  Portraits 
Litter  aires  —  certain  passages  have  been  omitted, 
which  relate  chiefly  to  editions  that  have  long  passed 
away,  or  to  discussions  on  style.  Also,  where  two 
or  more  essays  on  the  same  person  have  appeared  in 
the  different  series,  they  are  here  put  together,  omit- 
ting repetitions.  The  article  on  Louis  ^V  in  this 
volume,  for  instance,  is  compiled  from  four  of  Saint- 
Beuve's  articles. 

The  Causeries  du  Lundi  are  published  in  fifteen 
volumes;  eleven  of  which  contain  the  first  series;  the 
other  four  volumes  contain  the  later,  or  nouveaux 
Lundis. 
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Sainte^Xeut^* 

BY 

M.  Edmond  Scherer. 

THE  death  of  a  man  like  Sainte-Beuve  produces 
two  effects.  The  first  is,  to  make  him  greater; 
he  is  no  longer  there,  we  have  suddenly  be- 
come his  posterity :  he  appears  to  us  a  being  slightly 
raised  above  this  humanity  with  which  he  has  hence- 
forth nothing  in  common.  The  other  effect  is  the  im- 
pression of  sadness  that  we  always  feel  in  beholding 
the  end  of  something  memorable. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
an  epoch.  He  made  part  of  that  assemblage  of  states- 
men, orators,  poets,  artists,  who  appeared  in  France, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He 
had  his  distinctive  place  in  the  front  rank.  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  not  less  decidedly  the  first  of  our  modern 
critics  than  Serre  and  Berryer  were  our  first  orators, 
Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  our  first  poets,  Ingres  and 
Delacroix  our  greatest  painters.  So,  in  departing  to- 
day, he  seems  to  carry,  with  him  all  that  still  remained 
of  that  memorable  era,  and  to  mark  with  a  funeral 
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stone  the  end  of  a  period  gone  henceforth  into  the 
number  of  the  things  that  are  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  choir  of  immortal  artists  who 
have  passed  from  the  scene,  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is 
a  manner  of  conceiving  the  things  of  the  mind  that 
ceases,  a  literature  which  departs.  Sainte-Beuve  was  the 
last  of  the  litterateurs  in  the  former  sense  of  the  word. 
We  shall  never  again  see  writers  solely  occupied  with 
the  things  of  the  intellect,  and  writing  of  these  with 
grace  and  good  taste.  I  would  I  were  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  pen,  in  future,  is  to  serve  more 
especially  two  classes  of  men — the  money-makers  and 
the  amusers;  on  the  one  hand,  the  language  of  busi- 
ness; on  the  other,  that  of  violent  effects  and  puerile 
surprises. 

Sainte-Beuve  began  by  poesy;  and  he  clung  to  his 
claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  poet.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
unjust  not  to  respect  such  claim.  1  have  never  opened 
his  volumes  of  verse  without  forgetting  myself  in  them, 
as  we  forget  ourselves  and  stray  in  autumn  through 
woodland  paths;  for  there  is,  in  those  volumes,  if  not 
poesy  itself,  at  least  so  keen  a  sentiment  and  so  sin- 
cere an  intentiort  of  poesy.  In  other  respects,  es- 
pecially in  his  experiments,  Sainte-Beuve  undoubtedly 
failed  in  his  verses.  He  attempted  to  give  us  a  new 
style.  After  enjoying  early  in  life  the  English  de- 
scriptive poets,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  he 
desired  to  make  us  all  seek  the  wholly  simple  and 
artless  poesy  of  things,  the  poesy  that  exhales  from 
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all  about  us  if  we  have  but  the  eye  to  see  and  the 
soul  to  feel  it.  A  walk,  the  reading  of  a  book,  a 
meeting  in  the  street,  seemed  to  him  enough  to  stir 
the  imagination.  He  dreamed  of  a  middle  region,  if 
1  may  venture  so  lo  speak,  between  the  grand  poetic 
nights  and  the  kindly,  familiar  style  of  daily  life. 

Foreigners,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  for  instance,  in 
their  correspondence,  have  reproached  French  poesy 
with  being  nothing  more  than  eloquence ;  now. 
Satnte-Beuve — as  perhaps  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed— was  altogether  a  stranger  to  this  oratorical 
bent  of  our  nation.  He  was  absolutely  without  that 
gift  of  rhetoric  which  is  always  the  foundation  of  our 
best  talent.  He  had  neither  eloquence,  nor  exaggera- 
tion, nor  rhythm.  When  he  spoke  in  public,  his 
speeches  were  hardly  more  than  newspaper  articles. 
When  he  wrote  in  prose,  he  dislocated  his  sentences 
as  he  pleased:  he  seemed  to  avoid  accepted  methods 
of  harmony  and  completeness.  And  the  same  in  his 
poetry:  breaks,  clauses  begun  in  one  verse  and  end- 
ing in  the  next,  nothing  musical;  it  seems,  if  our 
Ungtjage  had  allowed  it,  that  he  would  rather  have 
written  in  blank  verse. 

We  have  Sainle-Beuve's  own  judgment  on  his 
poetic  work.  "I  have  risen  near  to  the  summit,"  I 
heard  htm  say,  "but  1  have  never  gone  beyond  it, 
and  in  France  we  must  go  beyond."    Subtile  and 
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his  results  in  that  line, — the  poet,  in  Sainte-Beuve, 
benefited  the  critic.  With  what  penetrating  taste  he 
judged  our  poet-authors!  With  what  inward  sym- 
pathy he  welcomed  the  verses  of  our  contemporaries, 
those  of  the  young  men  especially!  With  what  ex- 
perience and  what  authority  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
art!  Sainte-Beuve  is  the  only  great  critic  of  poesy 
that  we  have  ever  had.  But  I  anticipate;  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  critic. 

Sainte-Beuve  was,  all  his  life,  a  journalist;  he  chose 
to  be  that  only.  His  works,  excepting  two  or  three, 
are  all  collections  of  articles.  It  was  his  natural  and 
favourite  manner  of  working.  He  needed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  stimulant  of  immediate  publication. 
We  must  therefore  not  expect  to  find  among  his 
papers  the  sketched-out  work  that  most  writers  have 
in  their  portfolios.  But  although,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  Sainte-Beuve  confined  him- 
self to  literary  articles  in  the  newspapers,  he  had  not 
always  done  so.  In  the  Globe,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  and  later  in  the  National,  he  wrote  poli- 
tics— the  politics  of  a  young  man,  liberal,  ardent, 
aggressive,  which  are  now  easy  enough  to  bring  into 
contradiction  with  his  attitude  in  after  years.  And 
this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  adherence  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  gave  to  the  Second  Empire;  the  most  illustri- 
ous,  assuredly,  that  the  coup  d*  ^tat  of  1831  obtained, 
and  all  the  more  signal  because  other  men  of  Letters, 
generally  and  honourably,  refused  to  give  their  ap« 
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proval  to  that  deed  of  violence.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  think  it  diflficuit  to  understand  the  choice  made 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  however  unfortunate  and  mistaken 
that  choice  may  have  been.  The  side  he  took  touched 
certain  profound  instincts  that  were  in  him.  His 
choice  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  effect  of 
the  temperament  of  a  man  of  Letters,  easily  alarmed 
by  public  agitations.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to 
put  his  passing  Caesarism  to  the  score  of  scepticism ; 
to  that  distrust  of  human  nature  which  insinuates 
itself  so  readily  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
seen  much  of  men  and  have  gone  through  several 
revolutions. 

Liberalism  is  one  of  two  things:  either  a  sort  of 
religious  faith,  all  the  more  robust  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  youth,  the  result  of  an  illimitable  need  of 
action;  or  else  the  effect  of  a  reasoned  belief,  confi- 
dence in  the  immanent  power  of  ideas,  the  conviction 
that  truth  being,  in  the  long  run,  conformed  to  the 
nature  of  things,  needs  only  full  light  and  equal 
weapons  to  triumph.  Let  us  add  that  truth  is  not,  it 
makes  itself;  it  ceaselessly  frees  itself  from  the  strug- 
gle of  opposing  ideas ;  so  that,  in  fact,  that  struggle  is 
'  the  essence  of  truth,  contradiction  is  its  life ;  the  sole 
thing  it  asks  from  gods  and  men  is  the  tussle  of 
opinions — in  other  words,  simply  liberty.  Sainte- 
Beuve  evidently  did  not  share  either  the  blind  faith 
of  the  liberal  by  temperament,  or  the  reasoned  faith 
of  the  speculative  liberal     Far  from  it;  he  was  afraid 
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of  liberty  on  account  of  certain  liberties  that  were 
dear  to  him.  He  did  not  think  that  in  French  society, 
constituted  as  it  is,  the  game  could  be  always  equal. 
For  instance,  he  asked  himself  whether,  with  a  pow- 
erful and  organised  clergy,  bourgeois  classes  lacking 
deep  culture,  and,  below,  a  populace  that  could  not 
read — whether,  with  those  conditions,  obscurantism 
was  not  too  strong  to  be  dislodged  by  the  Voltaires, 
or  even  by  the  Renans. 

But  that  which  dominated  Sainte-Beuve  in  this 
line  of  ideas,  and  made  him  less  fervent  for  liberty 
than  became  a  man  of  thought,  was,  assuredly,  one 
of  the  honourable  feelings  of  his  nature.  He  had,  in 
the  highest  degree,  humanity.  He  was  touched  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  multitude;  and  the  lessening  of  those 
sufferings  seemed  to  him  the  highest  duty  and  also 
the  greatest  interest  of  society.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  conceptions,  he  made  short  work  of  all  other 
considerations,  short  work  also  of  the  difficulties 
offered  by  the  nature  of  things.  We  see  here  how  it 
was  that  he  felt  attraction  for  such  thinkers  as  Proud- 
hon;  he  was  predisposed  to  believe  they  were  right 
because  they  promised  to  cure  evils  over  which  his 
compassionate  soul  quivered.  We  can  understand, 
also,  how  his  mind  was  able  to  accept  the  vision  of  a 
strong  power;  a  beneficent  dictatorship,  which,  de- 
riving its  rights  from  the  very  grandeur  of  its  task, 
would  guide  the  nation  strenuously  towards  its  new 
social  destinies.     I  have  always  smiled  at  the  miscon- 
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ception,  when  I  have  seen  the  ultra-democratic  party 
aflTect  contempt  for  a  writer  who,  more  delicate  certainly 
and  less  assertive,  was  nevertheless  one  with  all  its 
generous  aspirations  and  its  ideas  on  the  duties  of 
authority.  Sainte-Beuve,  moreover,  as  there  is  no 
need  to  recall  here,  was  not  long  in  comprehending 
how  much  illusion  there  was  in  his  hopes.  He  saw 
that  the  saving  genius  had  not  appeared,  and  that  the 
safe  way  was  still  to  cling  to  the  liberty  of  all,  and  to 
all  the  liberties.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  the  con- 
version,— or,  shall  I  say,  the  disenchantment? — was 
about  complete. 

After  all,  what  remains,  and  will  ever  remain  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  is  literary  criticism.  In  that  lie  his 
originality,  his  claims,  his  incontestable  supremacy. 
In  that  line  he  stands  first,  or,  rather,  alone;  for  the 
effect  of  his  writings  has  been  to  cause  all  those  who 
preceded  him  to  be  forgotten.  To  what  a  distance  he 
has  brought  us  from  those  vain  theoretical  discussions 
and  sterile  debates  over  the  merits  and  defects  of 
authors!  I  know  not  if  some  new  critic  may  not 
come,  in  his  turn,  to  take  the  place  of  Sainte-Beuve, — 
that  is  the  law  of  things  human, — but  meanwhile, 
we  can  no  longer  make  our  judgment  on  works  of 
the  mind  under  any  other  form  than  that  of  which 
he  has  given  us  the  model. 

His  vocation  was  early  manifested.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  criticism  when  he  tried  it  in  poesy.  He  did 
it  in  the  Globe;  he  did  it  in  his  Joseph  Delortne;  he 
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began,  as  early  as  1829,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  those 
**  literary  portraits  "  which  were  soon  after  continued 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  which  constitute 
his  first  manner.  But  here  we  touch  a  delicate  sub- 
ject and  one  to  which  Sainte-Beuve  attached  much 
importance;  we  must  therefore  pause,  for  a  moment, 
over  his  early  life. 

He  was,  as  we  know,  to  have  been  a  physician.  In 
1826,  when  twenty-two  years  old,  he  lived  with  his 
mother  in  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  followed  his 
medical  studies  as  an  externe  in  the  hospital  of  Saint- 
Louis.  He  had  a  little  room  for  study  in  the  rue  de 
Lancry ;  he  made  up  his  bed  himself,  and  was  so  alone 
in  those  days  of  his  youth,  he  used  to  say,  that  for 
three  months  at  a  time  no  one  entered  his  room.  His 
mother  clung  to  this  study  of  medicine  as  to  a  certain 
and  solid  thing;  he  himself  took  to  it  half-heartedly. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  he  received. 
The  best  result  of  his  work  in  this  line  was  a  certain 
fund  of  practical  physiological  knowledge,  memories 
of  Bichat,  Lamarck,  and  Cabanis,  which  came  back  to 
him  after  his  mystical  phase,  and  remained,  thence- 
forth, as  a  sort  of  background  to  his  thoughts  of  life 
and  the  world. 

It  was  in  these  years  that  he  began  to  write  verses. 
In  1827  he  stayed  with  friends  in  England,  he  "bathed 
in  the  Thames,"  he  read  the  poets,  those  whose  style 
he  afterwards  attempted  to  introduce  into  our  language. 
He  was  employed,  about  this  time,  on  the  Globe,  for 
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which  he  wrote  criticisms:  "  not  bad,  "  he  said,  "  but 
dry."  Daunou,  however,  encouraged  him  to  work  for 
an  open  competition  on  the  poetic  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century:  he  lent  him  books  and  the  young 
man  set  to  work.  Can  we  not  see  him,  at  that  early 
age  of  twenty-two,  already  studious  and  curious, 
interrogating  his  talent  and  his  destiny  ? 

Destiny  replied  to  him.  Meanwhile,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  second  volume  of 
0^1-5  el  Balladt-S  had  just  appeared  (1826);  Sainte- 
Beuvc  was  to  write  an  article  on  it,  and  he  went  to 
see  the  poet,  who  lived  near  by,  in  fact,  within  two 
doors  of  the  critic.  The  latter  owned  to  the  poet  that 
he,  too,  made  verses;  he  showed  some,  received  good 
advice,  and  behold  the  two  young  men  bound  insepar- 
ably together,  and  Satnte-Beuve  renouncing  medicine 
for  Letters;  he  used  to  say  that  he  never  even  went  to 
the  hospital  to  get  his  instruments. 

Some  time  later,  Hugo  having  changed  his  lodgings, 
Sainte-Beuve  followed  him,  and  they  ended  by  living 
in  the  same  house.  This  intimacy  exercised  over  this 
part  of  our  friend's  life  an  influence  that  he  never 
sought  to  conceal.  He  gave  himself  up  to  poesy,  to 
friendship,  to  zealous  ardour  for  the  dawning  roman- 
tic creed.  The  years  from  1827  to  1830  rolled  by  in  a 
sort  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  of  which  the  preface  to 
Consolations  has  preserved  to  us  the  lyric  note ;  it 
Was  something  like  the  relations  of  master  and  dis- 
ciple at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  a  need  on  the 
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part  of  the  latter  to  make  himself  humble  and  small, 
and  to  defer  in  all  things  to  the  pontiff  of  the  new 
faith.  This  preface  should  be  read  again  ;  and  ail  the 
more  because  Sainte-Beuve,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
found  difficulty,  later,  in  forgiving  himself  for  it ;  re- 
covering from  that  fervour,  as  did  others,  he  was  angry 
with  himself  for  having  ceased  for  a  period  to  be- 
long to  himself ;  his  literary  and  moral  taste  suffered 
from  it. 

From  1830,  a  little  coolness  came  between  the 
friends.  To  this  politics  contributed.  Other  senti- 
ments had  taken  possession  of  Sainte-Beuve  and 
thrown  him  into  a  crisis  during  which,  agitated  and 
distressed,  he  tried  many  things,  took  up  the  most 
conflicting  ideas,  addressed  himself  to  the  new 
prophets,  frequented  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  etc. 
From  this  crisis  came  yolupii  (**all  the  characters  are 
portraits,  very  exactly  painted")  and  much  poetry, 
of  which  the  Pens^es  d*AoiU  contain  some,  and  the 
old  collections  contain  others,  but  which  are  for  the 
most  part  unpublished.  "There  are  thirty  or  so 
which  I  will  give  you  to  read,"  he  said,  "and  then 
you  can  burn  them." 

Thus,  from  1825  to  18^,  devotion  to  romanticism 
in  the  person  of  its  great  leader,  and,  from  18^  to 
1836,  a  period  of  passion  and  fever, — in  short,  a 
period  often  years,  to  which  Sainte-Beuve  often  made 
allusion,  saying  that  if  he  then  alienated  his  will,  it 
was  through  "the  effect  of  a  spell."     He  was  very 
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solicitous  to  make  it  understood  that  during  that 
period  he  was  not  yet  himself;  that  he  followed  ro- 
manticism farther  than  his  later  judgment  approved  ; 
in  a  word,  and  according  to  his  own  expression, 
criticism  was  not  yet  awakened  in  him.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  held  in  check  by  his  affections.  But  the  affec- 
tions themselves,  oh,  sorrow  !  had  their  disenchant- 
ment and  their  end.  Sainte-Beuve  left  Paris  for 
Lausanne.  This  was  the  close  of  the  poetic  and 
passionate  period  of  his  life.  At  Lausanne  he  planned 
and  sketched  out  Port  Royal,  the  first  fruits  of  his  new 
literary  activity. 

The  "History  of  Port-Royal"  occupies  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  life  of  Sainte-Beuve.  He  hgd  al- 
ready written  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  elsewhere,  but  nothing  very  distinctive :  "praises, 
complaisance,  foregone  conclusions."  The  subject 
that  he  now  chose  brought  him  for  the  first  time  to 
grapple  with  real  historical  study.  In  so  doing  he 
trained  himself  to  research,  to  exactitude.  He  devel- 
oped the  qualities  that  he  brought  to  this,  his  first 
important  work  —  psychological  intelligence,  infinite 
suppleness,  and  facility.  At  every  step  he  met  great 
literary  figures;  he  avoided  none;  on  the  contrary,  he 
knew  how  to  bring  them  powerfully  into  his  picture. 
Thus  it  was  that  Sainte-Beuve,  on  this  monastic  sub- 
ject, broke  himself  in,  as  it  were,  for  his  future  work; 
the  apprenticeship  was  thorough.  He  published  at 
the  same  time  many  of  his  Portraits,  contemporary 
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and  other,  which  have  long  been  his  title  to  distinction 
as  a  critic,  and  had  then  already  made  a  place  apart 
for  him,  and  a  lofty  place,  before  the  Lundis  came  to 
make  him  another,  and  a  greater. 

The  Causeries  du  Lundi  are,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  it,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  which 
literary  history  has  preserved  a  memory.  The  work 
is  as  amazing  for  its  extent  as  for  the  variety  of  its 
subjects,  as  vast  in  the  toil  that  gave  it  birth  as  for  the 
talent  that  is  shown  in  it.  All  subjects  are  there:  the 
ancients  and  the  contemporaries;  the  gravest  be- 
side gayest;  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen;  prose 
and  poesy,  eloquence  and  history;  Bourdaloue  and 
d'Aguesseau  rubbing  shoulders  with  Musset  and 
Parny;  and  with  it  all,  endless  original  research,  notes 
made  on  documents,  curious  delvings  into  unexplored 
domains.  One  needs  to  have  known  Sainte-Beuve 
personally  to  comprehend  the  importance,  the  almost 
morbid  importance  he  attached  to  the  spelling  of  a 
name,  to  the  correctness  of  a  quotation  or  a  date. 
He  wished  to  see  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  to 
verify  everything.  He  had  truly  the  religion  of 
Letters. 

From  the  time  when  the  Lundis  began,  his  whole 
life  was  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken.  Those  marvellous  articles  came  from 
the  cell  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  Sainte-Beuve's  door 
was  closed,  except  on  Monday,  the  day  of  publication, 
which  was  made  a  day  of  rest  and  holiday.     The 
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books  he  needed  for  his  work  were  collected  in  ad- 
vance in  the  public  libraries  by  devoted  friends.  The 
readings  from  ihem  made,  the  passages  noted,  he  made 
a  first  sketch  of  his  article;  then  he  "built  it,"  as  he 
used  to  say.  After  which,  he  corrected  every  part  of 
it,  and  began  to  write  it,  dictating  to  his  secretary, 
snatching  the  pen  himself  now  and  then,  Interlin- 
ing, modifying,  bettering.  The  whole  conscience  of 
the  scholar  and  artist  was  on  the  qui  vt've  during 
this  labour,  and  to  the  last  moment.  On  Friday 
the  article  was  finished:  Sainte-Beuve  drew  breath; 
he  went  to  read  his  work  to  V^ron  (i  speak  of 
the  first  Lundis.  those  of  1849  and  the  following 
years),  whose  bourgeois  tact  he  valued;  after  which 
he  stayed  to  dinner  with  V^ron  and  a  few  friends. 
The  task  was  not  finished,  however;  afler  the  printing 
came  the  correction  of  proofs,  of  which  two,  some- 
times three,  were  needed  to  satisfy  his  requirements. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  passed  thus,  and  then  the 
next  week  was  already  there  wiih  its  new  article  to 
sketch  out.  Such  is  the  cost  of  perfect  things,  of  last- 
ing things! 

Sainle-Beuve  continued  this  task  without  inter- 
ruption for  live  years;  after  which,  the  occasion  arising, 
he  started  the  work  anew,  and  pursued  it  more  persist- 
ently than  ever.  Later,  there  was,  now  and  then,  a 
little  relaxing ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  became 
Master  of  Conferences  at  the  £cole  Normale.  Towards 
the  tast,  illness  stopped  the  work  at  times.     But  it  is 
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mainly  none  the  less  tnie  that  he  pursued  it  for 
twenty  years,  and  laid  down  the  critic's  pen  only 
with  his  life. 

I  have  too  often,  on  too  many  occasions,  spoken 
of  Sainte-Beuve's  talent  to  feel  the  need  of  dwelling 
upon  it  to-day.  I  am  only  struck  with  one  thing  at 
this  moment  when  his  career  lies  there,  completed, 
before  us.  Progress,  in  him,  was  continual,  but  it 
was  slow  ;  as  it  is,  they  say,  in  the  development  of 
dl  superior  life.  He  needed  time  to  reach  the  full 
possession  of  his  genius.  But  then,  how  all  things  in 
him  ever  tended  to  that  end !  What  perseverance  in 
effort!  What  incessant  progression!  What  distance 
from  his  first  style  to  that  which  he  attained  in  after 
years!  but  already,  in  the  first,  what  visible  struggle 
to  conquer  the  language,  to  chain  the  Proteus!  What 
sincerity  of  intention  !  What  need  to  satisfy  himself 
and  himself  above  all!  Sainte-Beuve  grew  to  the  last; 
and  he  had  no  falling  back  ;  he  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  our  men  of  letters  who  sacrificed  absolutely  no- 
thing to  the  requirements  of  trade,  who  gave  way  to 
no  mannerism,  who  assumed  as  he  grew  older  neither 
trick  nor  pose.  To  the  last,  he  remained  faithful  to 
an  heroic  work,  to  an  artist's  conscience,  to  respect 
for  his  own  talent :  Sainte-Beuve  is  the  model  for 
men  of  Letters. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  his  works. 
Here  are  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Lundis;  add  to 
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those  the  Portraits,  the  Port-Royal,  the  Chateaubriand, 
and  we  have  forty  volumes  of  literary  criticism.  Well, 
the  writer  never  repeated  himself.  He  always  had 
something  fresh  to  say,  and  he  always  said  it  in  a 
skilful  and  piquant  manner.  I  know  no  writer  who 
can  give  us  such  an  appetite  as  he.  We  open  him  at 
random,  we  read  him,  and  we  cannot  close  the  book. 
He  disappears  so  completely  behind  his  subject ;  and 
when  he  does  show  himself  it  is  with  so  many  ideas, 
often  with  a  stroke  so  happy,  a  word  so  apposite,  so 
decisive  1 — a  Montaigne  turned  critic,  as  one  might 
say.  Searching,  sensible,  judicious,  without  a  shadow 
of  charlatanism,  returned  from  all  misleadings  ;  more 
sceptical  than  indifferent  ;  occasionally  with  a  biting 
sarcasm,  with  here  and  there  a  flower  of  poesy — such 
are  the  books  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  injustice.  I  am  convinced, 
on  the  contrary,  that  never  was  a  critic  more  equit- 
able. He  had  his  passions  no  doubt ;  but  passions 
are  the  man  himself,  the  living  expression  of  his 
moral  nature  ;  and  repugnances,  in  Sainte-Beuve,  were 
usually  only  the  revolt  of  his  taste  and  his  literary 
honesty  against  mediocrities,  pretensions,  and  affect- 
ations. There  are  authors  who  count  for  much  in 
our  literature  whom  he  never  enjoyed  ;  some  because 
they  were  not  artists  enough  to  suit  him,  others  be- 
cause he  understood  art  in  a  different  way  from  theirs, 
and  he  suffered  too  much  from  their  defects  to  enjoy 
their  beauties.     Apart  from  that,  he  was  possessed 
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with  the  desire  to  be  just,  and  he  was  so,  by  the 
natural  effect  of  his  literary  conscience.  He  felt  that 
all  judgment  was  necessarily  provisional  and  partial ; 
that  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  less  imperfect  was 
to  rectify  it,  fill  it  out,  complete  it,  and  for  that  purpose, 
to  return  to  it,  once,  twice,  constantly.  He  was  con- 
vinced, in  general,  that  ''  all  saying  has  its  counter- 
saying  "  ;  that  men,  in  particular,  have  a  right  side 
and  a  wrong  side,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  show 
the  one  after  showing  the  other.  Hence  these 
several  portraits  of  the  same  personage,  which  he 
took  up  anew,  changing  the  tone  and  the  point  of 
view  ;  hence  the  retouches,  the  notes,  the  correction 
so  near  to  the  assertion.  Sainte-Beuve,  contrary  to 
what  those  who  have  not  followed  him  closely  sup- 
pose, was  one  of  the  critics  whose  judgments  have 
been  least  influenced  by  considerations  outside  of 
literature  itself. 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  him,  of  that  lu- 
cid intellect,  of  that  wonderful  writer,  that  charming 
talker,  that  indulgent  friend  ;  we  must  bid  him  again 
the  last  farewell  with  which  we  bowed  before  him 
yesterday,  as  we  saw  the  grave  close  over  him  I* 
Happy  shall  we  be  if  the  melancholy  natural  fore- 
bodings at  such  a  moment  are  not  realised!  Happy 
if  the  death  of  a  man  who  has  held  so  high  a  place  in 
our  literature  is  not  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  a 
literary  era  ;  if  delicacy  and  taste,  deprived  of  their 

*  Written  in  October,  1869,  at  the  time  of  Sainte-Beuve's  death. 
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last  representative,  do  not  vanish  with  him  ;  if  the 
royalty  of  letters  is  not  fated  to  pass  away  like  the 
other  royalties,  and  give  place  to  general  mediocrity 
and  violent  methods.  I  have  often  had  the  impres- 
sion that  Sainte-Beuve,  towards  the  end,  felt  himself 
homeless  in  the  midst  of  the  new  tendencies  ;  it  is  in- 
evitable, perhaps,  that  when  we  lose  a  man  like  him, 
we  should  imagine  that  all  is  ended,  whereas  it  may 
be  only  that  all  is  being  transformed. 
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THE  DUCHESSE  DU  MAINE  was  a  species  of 
fairy,  and  one  of  the  most  singular:  she  de- 
serves to  be  studied,  she  and  her  princely  ex- 
istence, in  her  little  Court  of  Sceaux,  where  she  comes 
before  us  as  one  of  the  extreme  and  most  fantastic 
productions  of  the  reign  of  L^uis  XIV,  of  the  mon- 
archical regime  carried  to  excess. 

Born  in  1676,  the  Duchesse  Du  Maine  died  in  1753, 
not  quite  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  those  hundred 
years  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  order 
and  governance  of  society,  in  the  whole  body  of  pub- 
lic manners  and  morals,  so  that  the  existence  and  life 
led  by  this  fantastic  little  queen  seems  to  us  like  an 
Arabian  Night's  tale,  and  we  ask  ourselves  seriously: 
' '  Was  it  ever  possible  ?  "  La  Bruy^re  foresaw  and  fore- 
told something  of  this  fundamental  change  when  he 
said:  "While  the  grandees  of  the  land  neglect  all 
knowledge  of — 1  will  not  say  the  interests  of  princes 
and  of  public  affairs  only,  but  of  their  own  affairs ; 
while  they  ignore  domestic  economy  and  science  of 
the  father  of  the  home,  and  boast  of  that  ignorance* 
citizens  are  instructing  themselves  in  and  out  of  the 
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kingdom,  becoming  shrewd  and  politic,  learning  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  all  things  in  the  State, 
they  are  thinking  of  bettering  their  position,  they  rise, 
they  become  powerful,  they  relieve  the  Prince  of  a 
part  of  his  public  cares.  The  grandees  who  disdained 
them  now  revere  them,  and  think  themselves  fortun- 
ate to  become  their  sons-in-law."  This  revolution, 
which  La  Bruy^re  thus  foretold  under  a  form  of  com- 
promise and  friendly  agreement,  was  not,  as  we  all 
know,  so  peaceable.  La  Bruyere,  out  of  courtesy, 
said  of  the  grandees  what  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  say  of  princes.  The  newcomers  on  the  social  stage 
have  not  always  been  as  conciliating  as  the  parvenus 
of  La  Bruydre's  time.  The  new  state  of  things  did 
not  end  in  a  marriage,  and,  from  '89  to  1830,  the 
equilibrium  between  what  remains  of  the  essence  of 
the  old  society  and  the  increasing  claims  of  the  new 
society  is  still  being  sought. 

The  Duchesse  du  Maine,  with  all  her  wit  and  clever- 
ness, had  no  suspicion  of  all  this,  and  never  put  such 
questions  before  her  mind;  she  believed  in  her  birth- 
rights, in  her  prerogatives  of  demigod,  just  as  firmly  as 
she  believed  in  Descartes's  system  and  her  Catechism. 

Louise  B6n6dicte  de  Bourbon  was  a  granddaughter 
of  the  Great  Cond^.  Her  brother,  M.  le  Due,  had  La 
Bruyfere  for  his  tutor,  and  she  may,  in  some  respects, 
have  profited  thereby.  In  excellence  of  language,  in 
wit,  in  eagerness  for  knowledge,  she  early  showed 
that  she  had,  like  her  brother,  sparks  of  the  intellect 
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of  her  grandfather.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
soul  of  a  hero,  when  it  is  shared  and  broken  up  among 
his  descendants,  sometimes  produces  very  singular 
beings,  and  even  strange,  abnormal  ones.  Everything 
is  on  a  great  scale  in  great  souls,  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues. Defects  which,  in  the  hero,  were  balanced  and 
held  in  check  by  lofty  qualities,  reveal  themselves  all 
of  a  sudden  in  his  descendants,  and  seem  excessive. 
The  Great  Cond6,  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  had  none 
of  that  natural  kindness  —  bonU — for  which  Bossuet 
lauded  him;  but  his  great  mind  and  his  valiant  heart 
covered  a  multitude  of  things.  He  was  not  to  be  op- 
posed at  certain  times;  violent  and  despotic  in  tem- 
per, he  was  easily  irritated  by  contradiction,  even 
when  the  matter  concerned  only  topics  of  the  mind. 
Boileau  perceived  this  one  day  when  he  differed  from 
him  in  some  discussion:  "In  future,"  he  said,  **! 
shall  always  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  le  Prince, 
especially  when  he  is  wrong." 

In  general,  the  descendants  of  the  Great  Cond6 
(history  may  say  it  to-day,  for  the  race  is  extinct) 
were  not  kind.  Brutality,  carried  to  ferocity,  char- 
acterised the  one  called  M.  le  Due  (the  grandson), 
and  also  that  other  M.  le  Due,  the  first  prime-minis- 
ter of  the  Regency;  it  was  startling  in  the  Comte  de 
Charolais.  Violence,  impossibility  of  bearing  con- 
tradiction, were  vehement,  even  frantic  traits  in  all 
of  them.  But  the  mind  of  the  great  ancestor  held  its 
own  with  distinction,  and  was  distributed  as  if  in 
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brilliant  portions  among  his  posterity.  The  Du- 
chesse  du  Maine  was  one  of  those  who  were  best 
supplied  with  it.  It  is  noticeable  that  already,  in  the 
grandchildren,  the  race  was  becoming  physically  im- 
poverished; their  forms  showed  it.  The  Duchesse 
du  Maine,  as  well  her  sisters,  was  almost  a  dwarf; 
she  was  the  tallest  of  the  family,  but  did  not  look 
to  be  more  than  ten  years  old.  When  the  Due  du 
Maine  married  her,  having  to  choose  among  the 
daughters  of  M.  le  Prince,  he  chose  this  one  because 
she  was,  perhaps,  a  fraction  taller  than  her  elder  sis- 
ters. They  were  never  called,  in  familiar  talk,  the 
"princesses  of  the  blood"  but  the  *' dolls  of  the 
blood." 

The  Due  du  Maine,  who,  in  1692,  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  married  this  granddaughter  of  the 
Great  Cond6,  aged  sixteen,  was  the  eldest  of  the  bas- 
tards of  Louis  XIV  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.  The 
little  prince,  tenderly  brought  up  by  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  was  a  true  mother  to  him,  had  been 
formed  and  trained  on  the  ideals  of  the  foundress  of 
Saint-Cyr.  He  had  intelligence,  an  excellent  gift  of 
language,  gentleness  and  charm  in  private  life,  and 
the  habit  of  discretion  and  submission;  in  a  word, 
he  was  one  of  those  youths  who  are  early  perfected, 
who  never  emancipate  themselves,  and  who  never 
altogether  become  men.  He  was  club-footed,  a  con- 
stitutional blemish  which  increased  his  natural  shy- 
ness in  society.     Well-educated,   but  without  real 
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Intelligence,  he  was  destined  never,  in  the  region  of 
ideas,  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  by  which  he 
had  been  hemmed  in  from  infancy.  The  duchess, 
eager,  bold,  imperious,  and  fantastic,  was  destined 
never  to  go  beyond  that  horizon  herself;  and  all  her 
audacity,  all  her  flights  of  fantasy,  were  conflned 
within  the  artiflciai  and  magical  sphere  in  which  she 
kept  herself  excited,  without  a  thought  beyond  it. 

On  the  day  when  Louis  XIV,  yielding  to  his  son's 
desire,  gave  him  permission  to  marry,  he  could  not 
restrain  the  remark,  full  of  the  common  sense  of  his 
royal  conviction:  **Such  persons  ought  never  to 
marry."  He  foresaw  the  confusion  and  the  conflicts 
which  this  equivocal  race  of  "  legitimatised  bas- 
tards "  might  bring  into  the  monarchical  system, 
which  was  then  the  whole  constitution  of  the  State. 
He  yielded,  however,  and  toward  the  last  he  did  his 
best  to  increase  that  confusion  by  the  favours  and 
prerogatives  which  he  never  ceased  to  heap  upon 
these  adulterous  and  parasitic  offspring. 

No  sooner  was  she  married,  than  the  little  duchess 
took  her  timid  husband  in  hand,  and  subjected  him 
in  all  things  to  her  will.  She  dreamed  of  future 
glory,  of  political  grandeur  and  power;  meanwhile 
she  chose  to  live  as  she  pleased,  and  in  as  much 
sovereign  state  as  she  could  compass;  doing  as  little 
as  possible  for  others,  gratifying  all  her  caprices,  and 
setting  up  a  Court  of  her  own  where  no  rival  star 
could  shine.     This  dream  of  her  imagination  was  not 
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fully  realised  until  the  Due  du  Maine  purchased  the 
estate  of  Sceaux  from  the  heirs  of  M.  de  Selgnelay, 
at  a  cost  of  900,000  livres.  There  she  made  her 
Chantilly,  her  Marly,  her  Versailles  in  miniature 
(1700). 

Among  the  tutors  of  the  Due  du  Maine  there  had 
been  a  M.  de  Malezieu,  a  well-educated  man,  know- 
ing mathematics,  literature,  Greek  and  Latin,  im- 
provising verses,  planning  theatricals,  understanding 
something  of  business,  and  **  combining  in  his  servile 
position,"  says  Lemontey,  "the  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versal mediocrity."  This  M.  de  Malezieu,  who  be- 
came the  indispensable  personage  of  the  Court  of  the 
duchess,  its  oracle  in  all  matters,  and  of  whom  they 
said  at  Sceaux,  as,  in  the  olden  time,  of  Pythagoras, 
"The  Master  says  it,"  must  certainly  have  had  more 
than  one  good  quality,  but  it  is  difficult  to-day  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  his  merits.  Member  of  two  Academies, 
that  of  the  Sciences  and  also  of  the  French  Academy, 
he  was  extolled  by  Fontenelle,  who,  however,  did  not 
overdo  the  matter,  and  shows  him  to  us,  with  his 
"robust  an^  fiery  temperament,"  sufficing  for  all 
petty  employments.  Voltaire,  more  critical,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  in  whom  great  erudition  had  not  extin- 
guished genius  :  "  He  sometimes  took  up  before  your 
Serene  Highness"  (Mmc.  du  Maine)  "a  Sophocles,  a 
Euripides,  and  translated  on  the  spot  into  French  one 
of  their  tragedies.  The  admiration,  the  enthusiasm 
that  possessed  him,  inspired  him  with  words  and  ex- 
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pressions  which  rendered  well  the  manly  and  har- 
monious vigour  of  the  Greek  verse,  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  to  approach  it  in  the  prose  of  a  language  lately 
issued  from  barbarism.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  M.  de 
Malezieu,  by  efforts  that  called  forth  immediate  en- 
thusiasm, and  by  vehement  recitation,  seemed  to  make 
up  for  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and  to  put  into 
his  declamation  the  very  soul  of  the  great  men  of 
Athens." 

That  is  a  eulogy  which  ought  to  give  a  high  idea 
of  the  man;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Voltaire  ex- 
presses himself  thus  in  a  Dedicatory  Letter.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mme.  de  Staal  (de  Launay)  show  us  M.  de 
Malezieu  in  a  less  favourable  light,  as  ceremonious, 
demonstrative,  and  dull,  without  much  discernment 
when  discernment  was  not  useful  to  him,  and  with  a 
mind  that  needed  the  help  of  a  little  heart.  M.  de 
Malezieu  was,  to  all  appearance,  one  of  those  men 
who  derive  activity  from  a  robust  temperament,  com- 
bining shrewdness  with  energy;  and  who,  having  an 
extensive  and  solid  fund  of  early  knowledge  which 
they  never  increase,  devote  themselves  solely  to  put- 
ting that  knowledge  to  use  in  society,  and  to  getting 
a  profit  out  of  it  from  the  great.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  education,  who  could  appear  a  genius 
only  to  a  small  coterie.  That  coterie  he  found  at 
Sceaux,  and,  by  dint  of  constant  activity  and  inven- 
tion, he  was  able  to  fill  it,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  with  the  idea  of  his   great  attainments  and 
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sublimity.     At  three  leagues  from  Paris  people  called 
him,  without  laughing,  the  great  Malezieul 

M.  de  Malezieu  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  purchase  of  Sceaux.  Already  rich  through  the 
bounty  of  the  Court,  he  owned  a  pretty  country-house 
at  Ch^tenay,  where  he  received  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  who  honoured  him  with  a  visit  in  the  summer 
of  1699,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  gallant  hospitality. 
She  stayed  there,  being  pregnant,  during  the  whole 
sojourn  of  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau.  Games, 
fttes,  fireworks  in  her  honour,  were  continual,  and 
all  was  managed  with  a  certain  air  of  innocence,  as 
of  the  Golden  Age.  The  populace  of  the  neighbour- 
hood took  part  in  these  pleasures  by  songs  and 
dances  ;  the  country  was  then  tasting  the  first  sweets 
of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  duchess  then  and 
there  made  her  d^but  into  that  life  of  fairyland  and 
mythology  in  which  she  took  such  delight  that  soon 
she  would  have  no  other  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea 
came  into  her  head  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
valley.  The  description  of  this  first  visit  given  by  the 
Abbe  Genest,  a  colleague  of  Malezieu,  and  addressed 
to  Mile.  deScud^ry,  is  quite  piquant,  and  shows  us  the 
origin  of  that  long  play  at  pastorals  which  soon  after 
became  the  very  existence  of  the  duchess.  Romantic 
"surprises"  attended  her  every  step;  innocent 
amusements  at  all  hours  :  they  played  at  nymphs  and 
shepherdesses  ;  they  prepared  for  future  prodigality 
by  playing  at  economy.     "  M.  le  Due  du  Maine,"  says 
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the  narrative,  "complained  when  he  left  oflF  playing 
that  he  had  lost  ten  livres;  the  princesses  boasted  of 
their  luck  in  having  won  nearly  as  much."  In  these 
Utes,  and  in  others  that  followed  in  the  same  place  in 
succeeding  years,  we  see  M.  de  Malezieu  doing  the 
honours  charmingly,  and  giving  life  as  universal 
manager  to  the  whole  of  that  little  sphere.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  in  himself  the 
Moli^re,  the  Descartes,  the  Pythagoras,  of  that  kingdom 
of  Lilliput! 

The  Duchesse  du  Maine,  said  Fontenelle,  insisted 
that  even  in  amusements  there  should  be  an  idea,  an 
invention,  and  that  **joy  should  have  wit."  When 
we  read  to-day  the  narrative  of  these  f&tes  in  the 
collection  entitled  "The  Diversions  at  Sceaux,"  we 
recognise,  in  the  midst  of  the  insipidity,  that  M.  de 
Malezieu  did  supply  the  mental  quality  that  the  fairy 
demanded. 

Soon  the  whole  of  the  pretty  valley  of  Sceaux  be- 
came the  park  of  the  duchess,  her  pastoral  kingdom, 
her  vale  of  Tempe.  She  never  appeared  that  the 
**  Sylvain  of  Ch^tenay,"  and  the  "  Nymph  of  Aulnay," 
did  not  come  to  pay  homage  in  person  ;  there  was 
not  a  spot,  even  as  far  as  Plessis-Piquet,  without  its 
rural  divinity.  The  Abb6  Genest  had  selected  his 
hermitage,  whence  he  came  to  offer  his  devotions  to 
"Our  Lady  of  Sceaux." 

But,  who  was  this  Abb6  Genest  ?  Oh  !  something 
very  singular  and  very  amusing,  I  assure  you;   the 
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least  solemn  of  the  French  academicians  (for  he  be* 
longed  to  the  Forty),  and  the  most  diflRcult  to  eulo- 
gise at  their  public  session.  D'Olivet  supplemented 
the  official  eulogy  by  a  private  letter.  The  Abb6 
Genest  was,  like  Socrates,  the  son  of  a  midwife;  he 
began  life  in  business  as  a  peddler,  then  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, then  copyist,  tutor,  horse-jockey,  secretary  to 
the  Due  de  Nevers  ;  witty  and  well-informed  through 
it  all,  and  making  verses  with  ease  and  natural  gaiety. 
He  received  first  the  second  prize  and  then  the  first 
prize  for  poesy  in  1671  and  1673  ;  that  made  him 
known.  He  curried  favour  with  Pellisson,  and, 
through  him,  with  the  Dauphin's  tutors,  Bossuet  and 
others.  He  took  part  in  the  conference  on  physics  of 
the  famous  Rohault,  and,  through  some  queer  notion, 
he  set  to  work  at  putting  Descartes's  philosophy  into 
verse.  Finally  he  came  to  know  M.  de  Malezieu, 
who  enjoyed  him,  utilised  him,  and  made  him  his 
confederate  in  the  games  and  poetical  diversions  of 
society.  The  Abb6  Genest  was  to  princes  what  they 
have  liked  in  all  ages  (even  our  own),  a  mixture  of 
poet  and  buflfoon.  He  was  laughed  at,  and  gave 
occasion  for  it  ;  he  had  a  very  remarkable  disfigure- 
ment, which  did  no  harm  to  his  fortunes  :  his  nose 
was  immense,  so  immense  that  apparently  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  it.  Many  a  time  the  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne  and  the  Due  du  Maine,  when  schoolboys,  joked 
about  their  tutor's  nose.  Louis  XIV  himself  gave 
way  once,  and  laughed  a  natural  laugh  at  one  of  the 
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pranks  played  upon  the  abbd  with  that  stupendous 
nose.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  an  anagram 
in  his  name,  Charles  Genest — Eh,  c'esl  large  ne{.  I 
skip,  out  of  propriety,  many  jests  relating  to  a  totally 
different  matter — how  shall  1  mention  it  ? — relating  to 
the  too  habitual  and  very  incomplete  manner  in  which 
the  Abb6  Genest,  in  his  absent-minded  moments  was 
accustomed  to  fasten  the  garment  that  the  English 
never  name.  Thanks  to  his  merits  so  real  and  diverse, 
the  facetious  abb6  was  in  demand  at  Ch^tenay,  Sceaux, 
and  Saint-Maur,  for  all  the  rural  and  bucolic  f&tes  : 


Among  the  sylvan  gods,  forget  not 
Him  who  weareth  bands  and  black  coat 


With  that  coat  and  with  that  nose, 
That  nose  that  measures  two  feet  long, 
He  surely  must  be  pedagogue  of  Fauns. 

But  this  is  nonsense.  Let  us  resume  our  subject 
without  further  frivolity.  The  Duchesse  du  Maine 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  with  M.  de  Male- 
zieu  ;  with  him  and  by  him  she  read  Virgil,  Terence, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  ;  and  before  long  she  was  able 
to  read  some  of  those  authors,  the  Latins  at  least, 
in  the  original.  Moreover,  she  studied  astronomy, 
always  with  that  font  of  universal  knowledge,  M.  de 
Malezieu,  who  knew  more  than  was  needed  to  explain 
"The  Plurality  of  Worlds"  by  Fontenelle.  She 
applied  her  eyes  to  the  telescope,  and  also  to  the  micro- 
scope ;  in  short,  she  studied  everything,  by  fits  and 
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starts,  out  of  passion  or  caprice,  but  without  becom- 
ing one  whit  more  enlightened  in  general.  Through 
it  all  she  played  shepherdess  and  pastorals  by  day 
and  by  night ;  supplied  ideas  to  be  made  into  madri- 
gals by  her  two  scribblers,  the  eternal  Malezieu  and 
the  Abb6  Genest  ;  invited  and  gathered  about  her  a 
crowd  of  elect,  set  them  to  work,  wearied  them  to 
extinction,  allowed  no  delay  in  carrying  out  her  de- 
sires, and  kept  herself  in  movement  with  impish 
energy,  for  fear  of  having  to  reflect,  or  of  being  bored 
for  a  single  instant.  As  for  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
these  vigils  and  distractions,  there  was  no  question  of 
it ;  the  duchess  was  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary 
only  for  common  mortals. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view,  which,  whether 
from  far  or  near,  must  be  ours,  the  mischief  of  this 
rush  of  tumultuous  life  was  that  of  being  incompati- 
ble with  good  taste.  Good  taste  examines,  discerns  ; 
it  has  its  periods  of  repose  ;  it  selects.  In  this  case, 
natural  intelligence  did  all,  but  discerned  nothing, 
selected  nothing  ;  in  her  theatricals  the  duchess  played 
indiscriminately  "Athalie,"  **lphigenia  in  Tauris " 
(faithfully  translated  from  Euripides),  or  Azaneth, 
wife  of  Joseph,  in  the  tragedy  of  **  Joseph"  written 
by  the  Abb6  Genest. 

What  did  it  signify  to  her,  provided  she  kept  up  a 
constant  turmoil,  gave  way  to  all  her  emotions,  and 
reigned  supreme  ?  People  compared  her  to  the  great 
queens  who  have  loved  knowledge, — to  Queen  Chris- 
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tiru.  to  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine,  llie  friend  of 
Descartes,  and  gave  her  the  pre-eminence.  President 
de  Mesmes  (premier-president  of  the  Parliament)  ad- 
dressed to  her  with  a  new-year's  gift,  verses  which 
he  had  caused  lo  be  written  in  the  chivalric  and  Marotic 
style  {the  fashion  of  ihe  moment),  in  which  he  styled 
hinnself  "The  very  powerful  Emperor  of  Hindustan," 
writing  to  the  "more  than  perfect  Princess  Ludovisa, 
Empress  of  Sceaux."  On  both  sides  the  masquerade 
was  perfect.  Even  when  she  looked  into  her  mirror 
the  duchess  thought  herself  beautiful;  though  she 
could  not  deny  that  she  was  short.  At  Ihe  time  of 
her  marriage  an  emblem  and  a  motto  had  been  devised 
for  her  :  a  honey-bee,  with  these  words  from  Tasso  : 
Piccola  si,  ma  fa  pur  gravi  le  ferile — Small  she  is, 
but  she  gives  cruet  >vounds.  This  gave  rise,  in  the 
early  days  of  Sceaux,  to  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
the  persons  who  most  often  had  the  honour  of  being 
invited  there,  under  the  name  of  the  Order  of  the 
Honey-bee.  Rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up, 
statutes  were  framed,  a  medal  was  struck  for  the 
occision  which  those  of  the  Order  were  to  wear 
suspended  to  a  lemon-coloured  ribbon,  whenever 
they  went  lo  Sceaux.  This  mark  of  distinction  was 
much  coveted.  Thirty-nine  persons  were  appointed 
and  look  the  required  oath,  swearing  "by  Mount 
Hymetlus."  On  this  occasion  they  played  at  being 
Creek. 
But  now,  Louis  XIVs  fast  war.  the  War  of  the 
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Spanish  Succession,  was  lighted,  and  all  Europe  was 
in  a  blaze;  fortune  was  beginning  to  turn  against 
France;  the  people  were  exhausted  by  taxes  and 
bloodshed;  the  Due  du  Maine  failed  to  distinguish 
himself  by  valour  on  the  battlefield  ;  but  at  Sceaux 
the  duchess,  radiant  with  hope  and  pride,  played  her 
plays  and  continued  to  amuse  herself.  **  She  swam," 
says  Saint-Simon,  **  in  the  joy  of  her  future  grandeur." 
The  full  glory,  the  splendour  of  what  were  called  the 
"Grand  Nights  of  Sceaux,"  belong  to  these  very 
years  of  disaster.  The  scandal  of  such  fStes  and 
ruinous  amusements  became  all  the  greater,  or  at 
least  more  notorious,  when  the  misfortunes  of  the 
royal  family  were  added  to  those  of  France.  But  the 
death  of  the  chief  direct  heirs  brought  the  Due  du 
Maine  nearer  to  power,  and  even  to  the  throne; 
every  rung  the  less  in  the  ladder  of  legitimate  succes- 
sion was  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  his  fortune. 
We  know  now  that  Louis  XIV's  weakness,  beset  by 
that  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  foster-mother  more 
than  mother  of  the  Due  du  Maine,  would  in  the  end 
equalise  in  all  things  the  bastards  with  the  legitimate 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  declare  them,  definitively, 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  His  last  will, 
had  it  been  followed,  would  have  given  to  the  Due  du 
Maine  the  highest  influence  in  the  future  Regency. 

Curious  readers  can  look  into  the  Collection  called 
that  of  Maurepas  (Biblioth^que  Nationale),  for  the  coup- 
lets and  savage  squibs  with  which  the  Due  and  Du- 
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Sse  du  Maine  were  assiiiled  on  the  occasion  of  these 
odious  favours;  Iheynre  not  very  witty. and.  in  general, 
are  too  indecent  to  oc  quoted  here.  Many  are  the  scur- 
rilous comments  on  the  duchess,  whose  own  poets 
always  spoke  of  her  as  "the  modern  Penelope."  I 
shall  only  say  two  words  on  that  delicate  subject.  M. 
le  Due  (de  Bourbon),  own  brother  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  had,  at  one  time,  a  great  fancy  for  her;  such 
fancies  were  not  rare  in  tiie  family  of  the  Cond^s. 
The  brother  and  sister  exchanged,  from  Saint-Maur  to 
Sceaux,  gallant  sentiments,  which  the  duchess  made 
Malezieu  and  Genest  put  into  rhyme,  while  Chaulieu 
and  La  Fare  did  the  same  for  M.  le  Due.  At  last, 
however,  the  couple  quarrelled,  but  much  gossip  and 
many  songs  had  already  been  spread  abroad. 

After  these  first  attacks  on  the  score  of  M,  le  Due, 
something  was  said,  but  rather  mildly,  about  President 
dc  Mesmes,  whom  the  duchess  desired  to  attach  to 
herself  in  order  that  she  might  rule  the  Parliament 
through  him.  But  Cardinal  de  Polignac  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  most  in  evidence,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  quote  parts  of  letters  that  would 
seem  lo  be  decisive  proof.  That  cardinal,  so  agreeable 
In  person  and  so  much  of  a  wit,  appears  to  have  been 
Titde  expressly  for  the  little  Court  d  /a  Rambouil/el. 
He  Was  always  busy  with  his  great  poem  of  "'Anti- 
*-ocrtce."  in  which  he  maintained  in  Latin  verse  the 
''^Undest  principles  of  theology  and  morality.  He  read 
"•  he  explained  it  to  the  duchess,  and  M.  du  Maine 
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took  pleasure  in  translating  the  songs.  One  day  when 
the  prince  brought  a  song  he  had  translated  to  his  wife, 
she  said  impatiently:  "  You  will  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  find  yourself  in  the  French  Academy, 
and  M.  d'Orldans  Regent  of  the  kingdom." 

Ambition  brooded  in  her,  beneath  this  life  of  games 
and  comedies.  In  that  pigmy  body,  in  that  epitome  of 
the  Great  Conde,  lay  sparks  of  the  same  civic  mad- 
ness. Of  humane  sentiment  or  of  patriotism  in  these 
superior  beings,  who  think  themselves  of  the  lineage  of 
Jupiter,  there  is  no  question  whatever;  the  nation  and 
the  world  were  made  for  them ;  they  believe  this  sin- 
cerely, and  they  act  loftily  in  consequence.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Regency  (1714),  Mme.  du  Maine  made  a 
declaration  to  two  dukes  and  peers,  whom  she  had 
summoned  to  Sceaux  to  talk  over  eventualities — ^as  we 
should  say  and  as  she  did  not  say,  for  if  she  thought 
wrong  she  at  least  spoke  better  than  we  do.  She  wanted 
to  secure  for  herself  a  party  in  the  Parliament,  and 
obtain  support  there  in  the  event  of  any  quibbles  being 
raised  against  the  rights  which  she  believed  the  Due 
du  Maine  had  now  acquired  under  the  king's  will. 
Seeing  that  those  she  addressed  were  reserved  and  on 
their  guard,  she  flew  into  a  passion  (as  she  always 
did  when  she  encountered  the  slightest  opposition), 
and  told  them  that  "  when  once  the  power  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  was  obtained,  rather  than  let  it  be 
torn  from  them,  they  would,  if  need  be,  throw  the 
kingdom  into  a  blaze  from    its  centre  to  its  four 
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corners,"  There  is  Ihc  Great  Conde  himself!  Louis 
XIV  dead  and  his  will  broken,  furious  with  anger, 
she  did  not  rest  till  she  had  tried  to  put  those  evil 
words  into  execution. 

Ail  this  interrupted  somewhat  the  festivities  of 
Sceaux;  and  there  are  two  periods,  two  epochs,  in  that 
long,  mythological  life  of  pleasure,  or,  as  I  call  it,  that 
life  hemmed  between  two  hedges:  the  first  epoch, 
that  of  hopes,  of  proud  intoxication,  of  ambition  con- 
cealed beneath  the  flowers;  then  the  second,  after 
hope  had  failed,  after  disappointment  and  miscalcula- 
tion— if  we  can  employ  those  words;  for,  even  after 
such  a  fall,  after  the  degradation  of  rank,  after  the 
abortive  conspiracy  and  imprisonment,  her  incorrigible 
nature,  returning  to  its  accustomed  scenes,  displayed 
anew  the  same  pride,  the  same  intoxication,  the  same 
absorption  in  self,  the  same  faculty  of  active  and  noisy 
illusion,  so  that  she  actually  felt  herself  still  young  at 
seventy  years  of  age.  and  as  much  of  a  shepherdess  as 
ever.  Never  was  any  one  more  naively  goddess  and 
shepherdess  than  the  Duchesse  du  Maine.  She  played 
the  comedy  to  the  very  Inst,  never  once  suspecting 
that  it  was  comedy. 

"  Put  me,  as  ever,  at  the  feet  of  Mme.  la  Duchesse 
du  Maine."  wrote  Voltaire  from  Berlin,  in  1752  (she 
was  then  seventy-six  years  old);  "hers  is  an  elect 
soul;  she  will  love  comedy  to  her  latest  moment,  and 
when  she  falls  ill,  I  advise  you  to  administer  some  fine 
play  to  her  instead  of  Extreme-unction.     People  die  as 
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they  live.  .  .  ."  To  these  words  we  may  add,  to 
complete  the  picture,  that,  loving  comedy  as  she  did, 
and  playing  it  incessantly,  she  played  it  ill,  and  was 
none  the  less  applauded. 

And  now,  is  there  not  a  serious  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  picture  of  such  an  existence  and  such  a  na- 
ture, which  to-day  seem  fabulous  ?  It  was  said  of 
the  Duchesse  du  Maine  that  '*she  never,  in  all  her 
life,  came  out  of  her  house,  nor  sc  much  as  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window"  Philosophers,  at  any  rate 
some  philosophers,  have  imagined  that  if  man,  after 
his  birth  and  his  first  motions,  did  not  experience 
resistance  by  contact  with  the  things  about  him,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
exterior  world,  and  would  come  to  believe  that  the 
world  was  a  part  of  himself  and  his  own  body  wher- 
ever he  extended  his  hand  or  his  steps.  He  would,  in 
fact,  end  by  persuading  himself  that  the  whole  world 
was  only  an  appendage  and  an  extension  of  his  per- 
sonal being;  so  that  he  would  say,  in  all  confidence: 
"The  Universe  is  I!"  Mme.  du  Maine  was  such  a 
one;  she  embodied  that  dream  of  the  philosophers. 
She  never  met  with  any  resistance  to  her  wishes  until 
the  period  of  the  Regency.  She  early  put  herself  into 
a  condition  of  never  meeting  with  opposition,  by 
shutting  herself  up  in  that  little  Court  of  Sceaux,  where 
all  was  hers,  and  hers  alone.  Any  will  other  than  her 
own  would  have  seemed  to  her  an  impertinence  and 
a  rebellion.     When  she  did  *'come  out  of  her  house," 
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however,  and  had  to  meet  real  difficulties,  she  struck 
against  them,  and  was  wrecked.  In  that  mad  con- 
spiracy which  she  undertook  out  of  spite  against  the 
Regent  (i7'8},  and  into  which  she  forced  her  timid 
husband,  she  was  obliged  lo  see  that  the  world  was 
larger,  more  real,  more  diflicult  to  move  than  she  had 
thought  it.  Any  other  than  she  would  have  learned 
a  lesson,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  felt  some  mortifica- 
lion  or  depression;  but  the  force  of  her  nature  and  of 
early  impressions  carried  the  day.  Returning  to 
Sceaux  after  a  hard  experience  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace {1720).  she  placed  herself  again,  little  by  little, 
in  Ihe  same  conditions  in  which  she  had  formerly 
lived;  again  she  found  no  resistance,  and  soon  forgot 
there  was  any  for  her  outside  of  her  own  valley.  She  re- 
mained as  convinced  as  ever  that  the  law  of  the  world, 
when  it  worked  properly,  was  that  all  things  were  for 
het,  and  ^lely  for  her.  In  a  word,  she  was  like  a  person 
who  rtas  tumDiea  by  accident  out  of  a  rtrst-story  win- 
dow, without  much  injury,  but  who,  for  that  reason, 
never  again  looks  out  of  a  window. 

It  is  possible  to  speak  of  Mme.  du  Maine  with  cer- 
tainty and  as  if  we  had  known  her,  for  we  have  Ihe 
most  direct,  intimate,  and  sure  testimony  about  her. 
She  took  into  her  service  in  171 1,  under  the  title  of 
waiting-woman,  a  person  of  worth,  who  was  not 
below  any  station,  who  was  fitted  to  be  the  equal 
and  who  was  Ihe  rival  in  intellect  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  her  day,  uniting  gravity  to  gaiety, 
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and  possessed  of  a  heart  that  kept  its  full  value,  even 
when  time  had  withered  it.  Mile,  de  Launay  remained 
with  her  mistress  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  left 
behind  her  racy  Memoirs,  which  have  long  been  greatly 
admired  for  the  quality  of  their  language  and  the  charm 
of  the  narrative.  In  reading  Mile,  de  Launay,  and  in 
following  her  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  her 
menial  condition,  we  say  with  La  Bruydre:  "The 
advantage  of  Great  persons  over  other  men  is  im- 
mense in  one  particular.  I  concede  to  them  their 
high  living,  their  rich  furniture,  their  horses,  dogs, 
monkeys,  fools,  and  flatterers;  but  I  envy  them  the 
happiness  of  having  in  their  service  persons  who 
equal  them  in  heart  and  mind,  and  often  surpass 
them."  Mile,  de  Launay  herself,  who  has,  perhaps, 
never  yet  been  given  her  true  rank  as  moralist,  re- 
presents to  my  mind  a  female  La  Bruydre,  placed  in 
the  alcove  of  her  princess.  She  does  not  tell  all,  but 
she  sees  all;  and  by  weighing  her  words,  she  gives 
to  her  observations  a  more  concise  and  ineffaceable 
character. 

She  represents  to  us  marvellously  that  talent  for 
saying  the  right  thing  well  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  which  was  the  flrst 
characteristic  that  attracted  her  attention:  **  I  gave  it  to 
her  wholly  and  without  effort,"  says  Mile,  de  Lau- 
nay; "for  no  one  ever  spoke  with  more  correctness, 
clearness,  and  fluency,  or  in  a  nobler  and  more 
natural  manner.     Her  mind  employed  neither  trick 
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nor  figure  or  speech,  nor  anything  that  could  be 
called  invention.  Forcibly  simck  by  a  subject,  her 
mind  rendered  it  as  the  glass  of  a  mirror  retlects, 
without  adding,  without  omitting,  or  changing  any- 
thing." No  words  could  better  depict  all  that  was 
natural,  accomplished,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense, 
just  and  correct,  in  that  quick  mind  and  speech, 
always  itself  in  the  midst  of  her  artitlcial  world.  Ex- 
pression, in  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  was  equal, 
neither  more  nor  less,  to  impression;  and  both  were 
always  clear  and  vivid.  "  Language  is  never  so  per- 
fect as  when  you  speak  it>  or  when  people  speak  of 
you,"  Mme.  de  Lambert  wrote  to  her.  Take  out  the 
complimenl.  and  the  praise  is  the  same  as  that  we 
have  just  read. 

All  those  who  have  written  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  note  this  "precision"  of  her  mind  and  the 
"accuracy"  [justesse]  felt  in  her  brilliancy.  In  this 
respect,  she  belonged  to  that  school  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  which  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
had  taught  the  lesson  that  long  sentences  are  a  defect. 

Mile,  de  Launay  also  initiates  us  into  the  long  train 
of  caprices,  ambitions,  and  fantastic  games  of  this 
clever  and  arbitrary  spoilt  child.  She  shows  her  to 
us.  and  shows  herself  beside  her,  conspiring  all  night 
with  her  pen.  striving,  by  dint  of  memorials  and 
letters,  to  stir  up  against  the  Regent  a  Fronde  which 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  wit  and  bel-esprit.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  the  princess  and  the  waiting- 
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maid,  an  imprisonment  which  did  not  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  one,  but  was  the  glory  of  the 
other,  Mile,  de  Launay,  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  her  constancy,  returned  to  Sceaux  with  her 
mistress,  who  rewarded  that  constancy  by  putting 
her  (although  with  a  shade  of  difference)  on  the  foot- 
ing of  her  ladies.  Little  by  little,  the  miniature  Court 
was  repeopled  and  reanimated ;  the  whirlwind  began 
again.  Dream  and  delirium  were  soon  in  full  swing. 
But  a  rather  spicy  episode  must  here  fmd  its  place 
when  the  history  of  the  Queen  of  Sceaux  is  written. 

Mile,  de  Launay,  whenever  she  stayed  in  Paris,  saw 
much  of  Mme.  de  Lambert,  and  went  to  her  "Tues- 
days " — that  was  the  day  on  which  Mme.  de  Lambert 
gathered  around  her  Fontenelle,  La  Motte,  Mairan,  the 
Abb6  Mongault,  and  several  other  academicians  and 
wits.  Now  it  happened  that  Mile,  de  Launay  and  Mme. 
de  Lambert  read,  at  one  of  these  Tuesdays,  letters  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  who, 
being  informed  of  the  honour  done  to  her  letters,  pre- 
tended to  be  frightened  at  their  production  before  so 
learned  and  formidable  a  company.  Out  of  this  grew 
a  correspondence  between  herself  and  La  Metto(i726). 
The  latter  was  fifty-four  years  old  and  blind;  the 
duchess  was  nearing  fifty.  The  blind  wit  took  to 
playing  lover;  Mme.  du  Maine  played  artless  inno- 
cence and  pastorals.  Presently  it  became  a  question 
of  how  to  make  a  Serene  Highness  understand  that 
the  lover  was  in  love  with  her,  without  pronouncing 
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i  twist  that  gallant 
idea  to  every  meaning,  and  simulate  an  ardour,  sliil 
restrained  within  terms  of  respect,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  her  certain  favours.  The  first  of  these  favours  was 
that  she  should  sign  her  name  in  full:  Louise  B^n^ 
dicte  de  Bourbon.  La  Motle's  game  was  then  to  say 
that  this  signature  of  Louise  B^nfdicte  de  Bourbon 
coufd  not  last,-  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
devouring  it  with  kisses,  and  he  begged,  clamorously, 
for  another  signature.  '•  I  have,  with  your  permission, 
almost  worn  out  the  first."  he  wrote. — O  Molifire! 
Moli^re  of  Lrs  Prfcieuses,  where  wert  thou  ?  In  read- 
ing this  correspondence,  refined  to  the  quintessence  of 
absurdity,  we  understand  the  weariness  of  those  who, 
spending  their  lives  at  Sceaux  in  making  wit  by  night 
and  by  day,  could  not  help  calling  the  little  Court  "the 
Galleys  of  Bel-Esprit"  and  crying  for  mercy.  The 
charming  Prince  de  Ligne  used  to  say:  "I  think  I 
should  have  been  bored  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine; 
she  hsd  a  twist  to  her  mind  as  well  as  to  her  shoul- 
ders. Sceaux  was  the  country-house  of  the  hdtel 
dc  Rambouillel," 

During  this  second  epoch  of  Sceaux.  the  duchess 
filjiced  at  the  head  of  those  she  called  her  "  swains  " 
the  witty  Marquis  de  Sninte-Aulaire,  who  wrote  his 
famous  quatrain  to  her  when  he  was  ninety  years  old; 
it  was  very  rejuvenating  to  the  duchess  to  give  herself 
so  old  a  swain;  she  seemed  like  a  child  beside  him. 
She  managed  to  combine,  no  one  exactly  knows  how, 
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religion  with  her  various  gallant,  bucolic,  and  mytho« 
logical  practices,  and  one  day  she  requested  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire  to  go  to  confession  with  her,  to  which 
he  replied, 

My  Shepherdess,  in  vain  I  seek, 

Nothing  is  on  my  conscience. 
In  pity  suffer  me  to  sin, 

Then  I  may  feel  penitence. 

Voltaire  was  one  of  the  guests,  if  not  one  of  the 
swains  of  Sceaux;  and  he  made  certain  memorable 
sojourns  there.  In  the  autumn  of  1746,  having  com- 
promised his  safety  by  one  of  those  imprudences  that 
were  so  habitual  with  him,  he  arrived  one  evening  to 
ask  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  for  an  asylum.  She  hid 
him  in  a  remote  apartment,  where  the  shutters  were 
kept  closed  all  day.  Voltaire  worked  by  candle-light, 
and  during  the  two  months  he  lived  in  this  way  he 
composed  a  number  of  his  pretty  Contes,  especially 
"Zadig,"  and  every  night  he  went  to  read  them  to 
the  duchess,  who,  having  lost  the  habit  of  sleeping, 
slept  less  on  those  nights  than  ever.  Other  appear- 
ances of  Voltaire  at  the  little  Court  of  Sceaux  are  on 
record,  and  all  were  singular. 

In  spite  of  this  demand  for  wit  and  intellect  and  for 
the  persons  who  were  best  supplied  with  them,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the  Court  of 
Sceaux  was  of  any  benefit  to  Letters,  or  that  it  ever  in- 
spired anything.  Nothing  was  felt  there  of  the  life- 
giving  and  fructifying  action  that  comes  from  a  true 
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centre.  Nothing  was  seen  there  but  a  round  of  en- 
chantments, planned  and  directed,  to  which  minds 
already  formed  came  to  lay  their  homage  at  Ihe  feet  of 
the  divinity  of  the  place,  and  to  exert  themselves  in 
rivalry  to  amuse  her.  To  me  the  most  impressive 
side  of  the  little  Court,  and  the  one  for  which  alone  it 
seems  to  be  memorable,  is  the  moral  side,  the  side 
which  affords  food  for  human  observation  of  preju- 
dices, eccentricities,  and  absurdities.  If  you  wish  to 
study  in  a  perfect  specimen,  and  as  if  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  dainty  egotism,  the  fantastic  and  coquet- 
tish despotism  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  in  the  olden 
time,  and  the  artless  impossibility  in  which  she  lives 
of  conceiving  any  other  existence  in  the  world  than 
her  own,  go  to  Sceaux;  there  you  will  see  these  gross 
defects  in  miniature,  just  as  we  see  gold-fish  moving 
in  the  sunshine  in  a  transparent  bowl.  You  will  see 
that  spoilt  child  of  sixty  and  more,  to  whom  ex- 
perience has  taught  nothing, — for  experience  implies 
reflection  and  an  inward  study  of  self, — you  will  see 
her  to  the  last  assembling  a  crowd  around  her;  and  to 
those  who  wonder  at  her  doing  so,  she  will  reply:  "I 
am  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
the  things  I  do  not  care  for."  It  was  necessary  that 
every  room  in  that  palace  of  Armida  should  be  filled, 
no  matter  how  or  by  whom ;  a  vacuum  was  the  one 
thing  dreaded. 

"The  desire  to  be  surrounded  increases,"  writes  Mme.  de  Stud 
(Mile,  de  Launay)  to  Mme.  Du  Defland,  "  and  I  foresee  that  if  yea 
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have  an  apartment  and  do  not  fill  it,  there  will  be  great  regret  for 
what  you  lose,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Great  people,  by  dint  of  expand- 
ing themselves,  become  so  thin  one  can  see  daylight  through  them ; 
it  is  a  fine  study  to  contemplate  them ;  I  know  nothing  that  brings  one 
more  surely  back  to  philosophy." 

Thus  did  Mile,  de  Launay,  the  La  Bruyire  of  Sceaux, 
observe  things;  and  she  crowns  her  Memoirs  by  a 
portrait  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  which  ought  to  be 
here  transcribed  at  full  length,  so  complete  and  fin- 
ished is  it,  and  so  well  does  she  sum  up  an  entire 
species  in  the  person  of  its  most  singular  individual. 
It  is  a  piece  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  moral 
physiology.     I  give  its  principal  features: 

**  Mme.  la  Duchesse  du  Maine,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  has  not  yet 
learned  anything  from  experience;  she  is  a  child  of  much  intelligence; 
she  has  the  defects  and  the  charm  of  a  child.  Inquiring  and  credu- 
lous, she  has  desired  to  acquire  all  kinds  of  knowledge;  but  is  satisfied 
to  get  them  superficially.  The  conclusions  of  those  who  brought  her 
up  are  to  her  principles  and  rules,  about  which  her  mind  has  never 
formed  the  slightest  doubt;  she  submitted  herself  to  them  once  for  all. 
Her  provision  of  ideas  is  made ;  she  would  reject  the  best-demonstrated 
truths,  and  resist  the  best  arguments,  if  they  conflicted  with  the  first 
impressions  she  received.  All  examination  is  impossible  to  her  vola- 
tility of  mind,  and  doubt  is  a  condition  that  her  weakness  cannot  en- 
dure. Her  Catechism  and  Descartes's  Philosophy  are  two  systems  that 
she  understands  equally  well.     ... 

''The  idea  she  has  of  herself  is  a  conviction  she  has  accepted  like 
all  her  other  opinions.  She  believes  in  herself  just  as  she  believes  in 
God  and  in  Descartes,  without  examination  or  discussion.  Her  mir- 
ror has  not  been  able  to  raise  the  slightest  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the 
charms  of  her  face;  the  testimony  of  her  eyes  has  no  weight  with 
her  against  the  judgment  of  those  who  decided  that  she  was  beautiful 
and  well-formed.  Her  vanity  is  of  a  singular  kind ;  but  it  seems  less 
shocking  because  it  is  unreflecting  ;  though  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
more  absurd. 

"  Intercourse  with  her  is  slavery  ;  her  tyranny  is  undisguised  ;  sh# 
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*  deigni  lo  cdour  il  with  jn  appearantc  of  frieiidihip.  She  says, 
ingenuously,  Ihat  the  '  has  Ihc  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
persons  for  whom  she  caies  nothing  at  all.'  AnU  she  proves  it.  She 
hears  with  indifference  of  the  death  of  those  who,  if  they  kept  her 
wilting  3  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  walk  ot  3  g^irtie  of  cards,  would 
make  her  weep." 

This  insensibility  was  proved  to  the  letler  upon  the 
death  of  the  Uuchesse  d'Eslr^es,  which  took  place 
suddenly  at  Anet  in  1747.  It  seemed  that  Mme.  du 
Maine  could  not  exist  without  that  duchess,  who  be- 
came the  manager  of  all  her  pleasures,  the  Malezieu 
of  her  last  years.  She  was  buried;  "then  the  curtain 
was  lowered,  and  no  one  ever  spoke  of  her  again." 
The  author  of  the  portrait  goes  on  to  show  us  in  this 
way  all  the  artless  vices  of  her  princess,  all  her  good 
qualities  without  soul  and  without  ties,  her  religion 
without  piety,  her  profusion  without  generosity,  much 
information  and  no  real  knowledge,  "all  the  eager- 
ness of  friendship  with  none  of  its  sentiments,"  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  human  sympathy  and  reci- 
procity :  '■  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conversation  with 
her;  she  does  not  care  to  be  understood;  it  suffices 
her  to  have  listeners."  Mile,  de  Launay  concludes  by 
quoting  the  following  saying,  which  expresses  the  re- 
sult of  her  study,  and  which  the  little  duchess  might 
well  have  written  of  herself: 


•'She"  (the  Duthesse  du  Maine)  "sent  word  lo  a  person  of  much 
intelligence  Ihat  '  Princes  were  in  the  mornl  world  what  1 
In  the  physicjl  ;  we  see  openly  in  them  the  vice* 
other  men  '  " 
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That  conclusion  is  true  of  all  those  who  are  wor- 
shipped and  believe  themselves  bom  to  be  wor- 
shipped, from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine.  But,  while  contemplating  them  with  a  sort  of 
amazement  (for,  under  this  more  or  less  royal  form,  the 
species  is  now  disappearing  day  by  day),  let  us  avoid 
our  own  reefs  and  endeavour  not  to  overflow  in  self- 
complacency;  let  us  remember  that  in  them  there  was 
much  of  ourselves;  that  their  defects  are  those  that  we 
might  have  to-morrow  if  we  were  not  restrained  and 
warned  by  the  resistance  of  things.  In  place  of  these 
people  born  demigods,  who  were  the  monstrous  pro- 
duct of  the  old  rdgime,  let  us  put,  in  idea,  the  parvenus, 
who  are  the  habitual  product  of  the  new  state  of  things. 
We  know  the  parvenu  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolu- 
tion, for  we  have  seen  him,  that  being,  that  monster 
characteristic  of  modern  society.  Man  may  turn  and 
overturn  situations,  he  will  not  change  his  defects  or 
his  perversities;  we  see  them  all  reappear;  only  they 
reproduce  themselves,  according  to  their  period,  in 
forms  more  or  less  noble,  polished,  and  agreeable; 
and  the  form  that  combined  excess  of  egotism  with 
delicacy  of  mind  and  politeness  is  rather  that  of 
the  past 
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CERTAINLY  the  nineteenlh  is  (he  most  retrc 
speclivc  of  centuries.  \fe  are  never  weary 
of  searching,  stirring,  disclosing  the  past, 
Al  the  same  time  that  industrial  activity  and  scien- 
tific invention  are  going  forward  in  all  directions 
towards  the  new  and  towards  the  unknown,  intel- 
lectual activity,  which  does  not  find  sufficient  food 
in  the  works  or  thoughts  of  the  present  day,  and  is 
often  in  danger  of  turning  against  itself,  looks  back  in 
search  of  an  object,  and  finds  it  among  the  things  of 
an  olden  time,  whether  those  of  four  thousand  years 
ago,  or  those  of  yesterday:  little  we  care  what  period, 
provided  we  can  occupy  and  interest  ourselves  in  it, 
and  th:i(  our  mind  and  our  curiosity  can  lodge  there, 
if  only  for  the  passing  moment.  To-day,  a  well- 
known  man  of  Letters,  M.  Barriere,  is  publishing  a 
Collection,  made  with  taste,  of  the  numerous  Memoirs 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  Regency  to  the  Di- 
rectory; itisafortunateidea,  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
again,  in  its  daily  existence,  an  epoch  that  has  for  many 
persons  already  passed  into  the  condition  of  romance. 
This,  if  1  count  correctly,  is  the  third  time  since 
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can  we  contrast  with  women  some  of  whom  carried 
into  cloisters  loftier  souls  than  those  of  Corneille's 
heroines;  while  others,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
tempests  of  their  human  lives,  have  had  the  signal 
honour  to  be  lauded  and  procbimed  by  Bossuet? 
Nevertheless,  as,  in  the  matter  of  womankind, 
strength  and  grandeur  are  not  everything,  1  cannot, 
for  my  part,  extend  preference  to  exclusion.  Neither 
the  women  of  the  sixteenth  century— though  they 
suffered  the  wrong  of  being  seared  by  Bniulome — 
nor  those  of  the  eighteenth,  although  it  is  the  tone 
of  the  day  to  be  all  the  more  severe  upon  them  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  have  been  more  indulg- 
ent, are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  thus  despised.  What 
is  it,  after  all,  that  is  in  question,  if  not  grace,  intellect, 
and  charm  (I  speak  of  the  charm  that  survives  and 
still  is  felt  throughout  the  ages)?  NoW  the  ilt'U  of 
women,  in  all  three  of  those  centuries,  were  abund- 
antly and  diversely  gifted  with  those  qualities.  This 
diversity  reminds  me  of  the  charming  story  of  the 
"Three  Manners,"  each  of  which,  according  to  the 
Athenians  of  Voltaire,  was  successful  in  its  turn;  and 
had  there  been  a  fourth  manner  of  pleasing,  who 
would  quarrel  with  itP  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  not 
to  exclude  from  competition  the  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — if  the  time  had  come  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  them.  But  let  us  not  question  too  much 
for  the  present  half-hour,  but  keep  to  Mme.  de  Staal- 
Delaunay  and  my  subject. 
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Inasmuch  as,  in  connection  with  women,  I  have 
used  that  word  "century,"  I  must  be  still  further  allowed 
to  insist  on  certain  distinctions  that  I  think  necessary, 
and  on  classification — a  villainous  term  which  I  cannot 
avoid.  The  women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  were  too  much  put  to  one  side  in  the 
studies  that  have  lately  been  made  of  the  beginnings 
of  polite  society  in  France.  Roederer  sacrificed  them 
to  his  idol,  the  hdtel  de  Rambouillet.  We  shall 
return,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  those  women  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  those  contemporaries  of  the 
three  Marguerites,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  carry 
on,  abreast  with  public  matters,  conversation  and 
pleasures.  "I  have  often  heard  women  of  the  high- 
est rank  talk  and  discuss  with  ease,  with  elegance, 
the  gravest  matters  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  physics." 
This  was  a  testimony  given  to  French  women  by  an 
astonished  German,  who  wrote  of  his  travels  in  Latin 
and  at  a  date  (1616)  when  the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet 
could  not  as  yet  have  produced  its  results. 

However  that  may  be,  the  seventeenth  century 
certainly  opens  with  Mme.  de  Rambouillet,  and 
closes  with  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  In  like  manner, 
the  eighteenth  begins  with  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
and  Mme.  de  Staal,  and  ends  with  Mme.  de  StagI 
and  Mme.  Roland ;  I  give  that  latter  name  purposely, 
for  it  marks  an  event — that  of  solid  merit  and  grace 
introduced  into  the  middle  classes,  and  thenceforth 
making  an  increasing  place  therein.     I   know  how 


true  taste  and  lefinemenl  were  long  the  almost  ex- 
clusive appanage  of  the  aristocratic  world;  and  how, 
in  some  respects,  and  In  spite  of  the  changes  that 
have  supervened,  they  are  so  still.  But  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  farther  we  progress,  the  more  true 
courtesy,  dislinclion  of  nature  and  tone  are  found 
naturally  compatible  with  a  middle-class  condition; 
the  name  of  Mme.  Robnd  signifies  all  this-  After 
her,  women  of  that  station  began  to  possess  as  of 
right  what  was  formerly  considered  an  audacious 
usurpation. 

The  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  usually  so- 
catled.  the  primitive  type  of  whom  was  transmitted 
without  alteration  from  the  Duchesse  du  Maine, 
through  the  well-known  names  of  Mme.  de  Staal- 
Delaunay,  Mme.  de  Lambert,  Mme.  du  DefTand,  the 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg.  Mme.  de  Coislin.  Mme.  de 
Crtquy,  down  to  Mme.  de  Tess6  and  the  Princesse  de 
Poix,  divide  themselves,  nevertheless,  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups — those  before  Jean-Jacques,  and  those 
arter.  All  the  latter,  those  after  Jean-Jacques,  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  came  under  his  influence,  were 
kindled  into  passion  for  him,  had  a  vein  of  sentimettt 
which  their  predecessors  never  sought  and  never 
knew.  The  latter,  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury before  Rousseau  (and  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay 
presents  a  perfect  and  most  faithful  image  of  these), 
arc  purely  the  pupils  of  La  Bruy^re.  They  read  him 
In  youth,  they  verified  him  by  experience.     To  that 
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book  of  La  Bruy^re  which  seems  to  set  its  seal  on 
their  minds,  add,  if  you  choose,  that  they  had  also 
read  in  early  years  **The  Plurality  of  Worlds"  and 
"The  Search  for  Truth." 

Mme.  de  Staal  begins  the  series  of  the  female 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  distinctly  as 
Fontenelle  initiated  the  work  of  his  group.  She  was 
born  much  sooner  than  has  been  supposed,  or  than 
her  biographers  have  stated.  A  scholar,  to  whom  we 
owe  many  rectifications  of  this  kind,  M.  Ravenel,  has 
cleared  up  this  point,  which  is  not  without  importance 
to  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  Mile.  Delaunay.  I 
call  her  Mile.  Delaunay  from  habit,  for  (another  cor- 
rection made  by  M.  Ravenel)  she  was  not  so  named. 
Her  father's  name  was  Cordier;  but,  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  some  cause  not  men- 
tioned, he  left  in  France  a  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
who  resumed  her  family  name,  Delaunay,  and  the 
daughter,  in  turn,  took  the  name  of  her  mother,  which 
has  remained  to  her. 

The  young  Cordier-Delaunay  was  born  in  Paris  in 
August,  1684,  and  not  in  1693,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved. She  was  therefore  nine  years  older  than  has 
been  supposed;  not  that  she  conceals  her  age,  for  she 
nowhere  mentions  it.  She  does  not  give  the  precise 
date  of  her  birth  in  her  Memoirs  (dates,  under  a 
woman's  pen  are  always  rather  nebulous);  but  she 
mentions,  in  the  narrative  of  her  youth,  certain  his- 
torical circumstances  which  might  put  us  on  the  right 
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track.  It  results  from  these  extra  nine  years  of  which 
we  have  been  unaware,  that  she  was  fully  twenty- 
seven  years  old  when  she  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  consequently  she  was  already  a 
woman  whose  mind  was  formed,  and  who  might 
suffer  from  her  position,  but  would  take  no  moulding 
other  than  that  of  restraint.  It  follows  from  this  great 
advance  in  her  age  that  she  was  thirty-five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  love-affair  in  the  Bastille  with  the 
Chevalier  de  M6nil,  and  that  she  did  not  marry  the 
Baron  de  Staal  until  her  fifty-first  year.  Hence,  during 
the  course  of  this  existence  of  which  the  bloom  was  so 
short  and  so  quickly  gone,  we  see  how  matters  came 
to  no  result,  and  we  understand  better  the  art  of  deli- 
cate irony  in  that  firm  and  charming  mind,  and  its 
tone  of  enjoyment  without  gaiety  born  of  constant 
thwarting. 

An  oft-quoted  saying  of  Mme.  de  Staal  might  give 
an  idea  that  her  Memoirs  were  not  as  sincere  as  they 
should  be.  "I  have  painted  only  a  half-length  portrait 
of  myself,"  she  replied  one  day  to  a  friend  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  she  should  have  told  everything. 
The  saying  was  much  repeated,  and  it  has  done  in- 
justice to  the  veracity  of  the  writer.  Mme.  de  Staal 
was  a  person  of  truth,  and  her  book  is  a  true  book  in 
the  full  acceptation  of  the  word;  that  characteristic  is 
imprinted  on  every  page.  It  is  true  that  on  certain 
delicate  and  reserved  points  she  may  not  have  said 
all:  for  instance,  it  is  possible  that  her  love-passages 
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in  the  Bastille  with  the  Chevalier  de  Menil  may  have 
gone  a  little  farther  than  she  admits;  all  that  is  very 
likely,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  ask  a  woman  to 
be  more  sincere  on  such  points-  The  reader,  if  he  has 
the  desire,  can  go  the  rest  of  the  way  himself  without 
much  effort  Lemontey  thinks  he  flnds  much  malice 
in  certain  remarks  of  hers  on  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu» 
when  she  went  to  see  him  on  leaving  the  Bastille 
and  found  him  quite  changed  from  what  he  had  been 
previously  :  "He  was  already  very  ill,"  she  says, 
'*  from  the  disease  of  which  he  died  three  weeks  later. 
I  saw  him,  and  I  noticed  how,  in  that  condition,  we 
become  indifferent  to  all  that  is  useless  to  us/'  Le- 
montey thinks  he  sees  in  those  words  a  revelation 
that  escaped  her — which  is  being  shrewd  indeed.  Of 
whatever  utility  this  able  woman  may  have  been  in 
past  times  to  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  who  was  almost 
an  octogenarian,  it  is  not  upon  avowals  of  this  kind 
that  I  rest  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  sincerity  of  any 
woman-author  in  the  Memoirs  that  she  writes.  The 
sincerity  I  mean  is  of  another  order;  it  exists  in  the 
sentiments  expressed,  in  the  total  of  the  judgments 
and  the  views;  in  a  person's  not  lauding  him  or  her- 
self directly  or  indirectly,  not  claiming  too  much,  not 
magnifying  self,  looking  at  self  and  others  from  a 
just  point  of  view,  and  daring  to  show  it.  And 
what  book  succeeds  better  than  the  Memoirs  of  Mme. 
de  Staal  in  rendering  exactly  that  perfect  and  often 
cruel  accuracy  of  observation,  that  inexorable  senti- 
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ment  of  reality  ?  It  was  she  who  said  these  lasting 
words:  "Truth  is  as  it  can  be;  it  has  no  merit  but 
that  of  being  what  it  is."  Thus  her  Memoirs  are 
the  contrary  of  the  romances  that  we  dream ;  like  life 
itself  they  grow  sad  and  sadder. 

A  noble  spirit,  lofty  and  stoical  even  in  its  weak- 
nesses, a  firm  and  free  mind,  stamp  themselves  in 
clear-cut,  delicate  lines  upon  those  Memoirs.  We  ad- 
mire a  sureness  of  ideas  and  tone  that  is  sometimes 
rather  alarming.  There  is  so  little  of  the  superfluous 
that  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if  the  necessary  is  always 
there.  The  words  coldness,  dryness,  enter  our  minds; 
but,  on  reflection,  we  come  to  think  that  we  mean 
in  most  cases  merely  accuracy  and  decision.  Never 
does  her  pen  grope  its  way,  never  does  she  play  with 
her  thought;  she  catches  it  and  carries  it  along  flrmly 
and  promptly.  And  there  is  very  much  strength  in 
this  small  display  of  effort.  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  the 
eulogies  he  made  on  certain  writers,  was  wont  to  put 
together  in  one  word,  as  being  closely  united,  two 
qualities,  namely :  amaritudo,  vigour,  born  and  steeped 
in  a  secret  bitterness.  Mile.  Delaunay  (we  may  quote 
Latin  about  a  woman  who  so  nearly  became  Mme. 
Dacier)  possessed  that  vigour.  Fr6ron,  giving  ac- 
count of  her  Memoirs  in  his  Annie  Littiraire  (1755), 
has  well  remarked  that  we  may  apply  to  her  what  she 
said  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine:  **  Her  mind  never 
makes  use  of  turns  of  phrase,  or  figures,  or  anything 
at  all  that  calls  itself  invention.     Vividly  impressed  by 
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objects,  it  renders  them  as  the  glass  of  a  mirror  reflects, 
without  adding,  without  omitting,  without  changing 
anything.'*  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  compari- 
son with  the  reflection  of  a  mirror  does  not  go  deep 
enough  for  what  was  in  Mile.  Delaunay;  objects  when 
she  reflects  them  have  the  more  solid  character  of  an 
etching.  Grimm,  in  his  Correspondance  (August  15, 
1775),  in  praising  the  Memoirs,  says:  "The  prose  of 
M.  de  Voltaire  excepted,  I  know  none  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  Mme.  de  Staal."  That  is  true,  al- 
though that  prose,  of  a  clearness  so  charming  and 
novel,  does  not  resemble  that  of  Voltaire,  which  alone 
was  truly  light  and  flowing.  The  simplicity  of  Mme. 
de  Staal's  diction  is  otherwise  contrived.  But  what  am 
I  about  ?  Why  should  1  trouble  myself  with  Grimm 
and  his  opinions,  when,  in  the  most  delicate  and  de- 
lightful literary  volumes  that  French  criticism  has 
produced,  we  possess  the  judgment  and  the  deflni- 
tion  given  by  M.  Villemain  of  the  manner  and  the 
delicacies  of  Mme.  de  Staal's  style  ? 

In  all  that  concerns  the  person  herself,  the  illustri- 
ous critic  is  severe;  he  thinks  he  sees  in  the  satirical 
sketches  of  the  witty  woman  what  he  calls  "the  sou-- 
brette  bias."  Did  Mile.  Delaunay  deserve  this  back- 
handed blow?  Was  the  **  indelible  character  of  the 
waiting-maid,"  as  she  bitterly  calls  it  herself,  so  indel- 
ible that  it  follows  her  even  into  the  productions  of 
her  thought  ?  Nothing  could  be  less  founded,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  such  a  judgment,  nothing  more  unjust. 
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We  have  seen  that  she  was  already  advanced  into 
womanhood  when  she  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine;  she  was  no  longer  a  young  girl 
easy  to  remould.  Her  early  education  had  been  solid, 
choice,  brilliant;  the  convent  of  Saint-Louis  at  Rouen, 
where  she  passed  her  youthful  years,  was  **  like  a  lit- 
tle State  where  she  reigned  as  sovereign."  She,  too, 
had  her  little  Court  of  Sceaux  in  that  convent  where 
M.  Brunei,  M.  de  Rey,  and  the  Abb6  de  Vertot  were 
at  her  feet,  and  where  those  good  ladies,  de  Grieu, 
had  eyes  but  for  her.  "  What  they  did  for  me,"  she 
says,  **cost  me  so  little  that  it  seemed  to  me  only  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  It  is  pnly  our  efforts  to  obtain 
things  that  teach  us  their  value.  In  short,  I  acquired, 
though  I  was  so  little,  the  defects  of  great  people; 
which  has  served  me  since  then  to  excuse  them." 

Thus  brought  up,  and  thus  treated,  till  she  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  on  the  footing  of  a  perfect 
and  admirable  being,  when,  later,  she  fell  into  servi- 
tude, she  was  like  a  dethroned  little  queen,  and  she 
kept  those  feelings:  "convinced,"  she  says,  *Mhat  it 
is  our  own  actions  only  that  can  degrade  us."  No 
act  of  her  life  contradicted  that  noble  sentiment. 
The  injury  to  her  of  this  early  education  and  exclu- 
sive training  was  rather,  as  she  very  truthfully  points 
out,  to  give  her  a  somewhat  learned  tone,  a  liking  to 
teach,  to  pattern  others  by  herself,  which  was  natural 
in  a  young  woman  who  had  read  the  History  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  had  studied  geometry. 
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And  here  we  must  observe,  that  in  the  majority 
of  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  of  this  defect,  it 
is  she  herself  who  denounces  it,  and  gaily  does 
the  honours  of  her  person.  More  than  one  reader 
has  failed  to  detect  the  smile  lurking  behind  the 
words. 

The  beginning  of  the  Memoirs  is  full  of  grace  and 
has  something  of  the  novel  in  it ;  it  is  thus  that  life 
appeared  to  her  **  before  the  charm  ceased,"  before 
illusion  vanished.  The  stay  at  the  Chateau  de  Silly 
with  a  friend  of  her  childhood,  the  arrival  of  the 
young  marquis,  his  natural  indifference,  the  scene  be- 
hind the  hornbeam  hedge  between  the  two  young 
girls,  which  he  hears  without  being  seen,  his  curios- 
ity awakened  far  more  than  his  desire,  her  emotion  in 
thinking  herself  the  object  of  his  affection,  her  self- 
control,  nevertheless,  the  tite-d-tite  walk  in  which 
astronomy  is  so  useful,  and  the  young  soul  tastes  the 
austere  sweetness  of  mastering  itself — all  this  com- 
poses a  romance,  very  simple  and  touching;  it  is  one 
of  those  memories  of  which  there  is  but  one  in  a  life- 
time, a  memory  in  which  the  wearied  heart  can  al- 
ways rest  and  be  refreshed.  These  may  be  nothings, 
but  how  true  they  are !  how  they  cling  to  secret 
fibres — to  those  of  every  one !  **  The  feeling  that  en- 
graved these  little  facts  upon  my  memory,"  says  the 
author,  **has  remained  a  distinct  recollection."  Even 
in  depicting  them,  see  how  her  sobriety  appears  I 
She  permits  herself  only  a  discreet  sketch,  a  delight- 
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fill  but  restrained  touch,  the  faithful  expression  of 
feelings  too  repressed. 

Nevertheless,  M.  de  Silly  is  the  man  she  most  truly 
loved.  With  what  passionate  vivacity  she  describes 
his  first  departure!  "Mile,  de  Silly  burst  into  tears 
when  he  bade  us  adieu.  I  hid  mine  from  his  eyes 
that  were  more  inquisitive  than  tender;  but  after  he 
had  disappeared,  I  thought  I  should  have  ceased  to 
live.  My  eyes  that  were  wont  to  see  him  could  see 
nothing  more.  I  did  not  deign  to  speak,  for  he  could 
not  hear  me;  /  even  felt  that  I  thought  no  longer."' 
Observe  that  last  touch;  it  reminds  me  of  Lamar- 
tine's  line  addressed  to  Nature: 

"  A  single  being  lacks  thee,  and  thou  art  depopulated." 

But  in  Mile.  Delaunay  the  gradation  ends  with 
thought  This  absence  of  thought  is,  in  truth,  the 
most  violent  symptom  to  the  mind  of  a  philosopher, 
to  whoever  has  begun  by  saying:  'M  think,  there- 
fore I  am."  What  she  adds  is  no  less  noticeable: 
"His  fixed  image  filled  my  soul.  I  felt,  neverthe- 
less, that  every  moment  took  him  farther  from  me, 
and  my  grief  grew  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  dis- 
tance that  parted  us."  Here  we  come  upon  her  de- 
fect; the  grief  that  grew  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
distance  is  more  than  philosophy,  it  is  geometry;  and 
we  can  understand  why  M.  de  Silly  should  write  to 
his  young  friend,  in  a  letter  which  she  transcribes: 
"Use,  I  beg  of  you,  the  simplest  expressions;  above 
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all,  make  no  use  of  those  that  belong  to  the  Sciences." 
As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  full  of  tact,  he  had  laid 
his  finger  at  once  on  the  slight  defect. 

This,  however,  was  an  early  inclination,  soon  re- 
pressed, which  scarcely  affected  an  exquisite  diction 
and  the  best  of  language.  When  the  marquis  returned 
shortly  after  to  Silly,  the  flower  of  sentiment  in  her 
heart  was  already  slightly  wilted;  reflection  had 
spoken.  These  few  moments  of  enchantment  were, 
therefore,  a  very  short  springtime  in  the  life  of  Mile. 
Delaunay;  but  their  perfume  was  lasting  enough  to  fill 
her  soul  during  the  most  exposed  years  of  her  youth, 
and  to  preserve  her  at  that  time  from  all  other  risks. 
She  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  she  first  met  M.  de  Silly,  and  he  was  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven.  His  cold,  ambitious  character  seemed 
more  marked  as  he  grew  older;  Grimm  declares  that 
he  was  a  pedant  and  not  amiable ;  he  tells  us  that  dis- 
appointed ambition  finally  so  disturbed  his  mind  that 
he  flung  himself  from  a  window  and  was  killed. 
Mme.  de  Staal  glides  over  that  frightful  detail.  She 
found  him  agreeable  in  his  last  years,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  errors  of  the  intervening  ones,  she  never  ceased 
to  remain  under  subjection  to  his  old  prestige.  She 
even  carried  her  friendship,  during  a  violent  attack  of 
passion  which  convulsed  him,  so  far  as  to  assist  him 
in  the  character  of  doctor-moralist :  I  can  find  no 
other  terms  so  appropriate;  the  letters  that  she  wrote 
him  at  this  period  are  those  of  a  confessor  and  a 
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physician  combined.  They  show  consummate  experi- 
ence, lofty  wisdom,  and  are  charming  still,  even  under 
the  supreme  disillusion.  Like  all  true  doctors,  she  bet- 
ter knows  the  veritable  condition  of  the  patient  than 
the  means  of  curing  it;  she  can  offer  only  palliatives, 
and  she  herself  directs  him  to  ambition! 

*•  I  had  hoped  much,"  she  writes  to  him,  "  from  time 
and  absence;  but  it  seems  they  have  produced  no- 
thing; on  the  contrary,  the  evil  has  grown  worse.  The 
sole  resource  that  I  can  imagine  would  be  an  occupa- 
tion, strong  and  satisfying  from  the  dignity  of  its 
object;  love  has  no  such  expedient.  I  wish  that 
ambition  could  give  it  to  you.  You  are  not  made  to 
live  without  passions;  frivolous  amusements  cannot 
nourish  a  heart  as  voracious  as  yours.  Try  to  find 
an  object  more  vast  than  its  capacity,  otherwise 
you  will  for  ever  feel  the  loathing  that  all  that  is 
mediocre  inspires.'*  M.  de  Silly  died  November  19, 
1727;  he  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
king. 

If  M.  de  Silly  is  the  hero  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Memoirs,  the  hero  of  the  second  part  is  undoubt- 
edly M.  de  Maisonrouge,  lieutenant  of  the  king  at  the 
Bastille,  that  perfect  model  of  a  passionate  and  delicate 
lover.  It  is  well  that  Mme.  de  Staal,  who  so  cruelly 
sacrificed  him  to  the  sulky  Chevalier  de  M^nil,  should 
avenge  him  upon  herself,  by  the  interest  she  sheds 
upon  him,  and  by  the  affectionate  colouring  with 
which  she  surrounds  him.     Alas!    at  the  moment 
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when  she  most  appreciates  the  devotion  and  merits 
of  the  poor  Maisonrouge,  it  is  the  other  whom  she 
regrets!  With  a  soul  so  firm,  a  mind  so  superior,  yet 
the  miserable  plaything  of  an  unworthy  passion,  she 
flees  from  him  who  seelcs  her,  and  seelcs  the  man  who 
flees  her,  according  to  the  eternal  cross-purposes  of 
the  heart.  Oh!  how  truly  it  gave  her  the  right  to  say 
— as  she  did  later,  when  the  storm  had  passed,  in  a 
letter  to  M.  de  Silly — "With  due  deference  to  Mme. 
de  .  .  .,  who  treats  love  so  methodically,  every  one 
in  love  is  for  himself,  and  makes  it  as  he  pleases.  I 
am  surprised  that  so  venerable  a  person  does  not  see 
that  passions  are  aberrations  of  mind  which  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  order  she  wants  to  put  into  them. 
I  think  precepts  on  this  matter  ridiculous;  flxed  rules 
might  as  well  be  made  for  the  manner  in  which  crazy 
people  should  rave." 

I  said  of  Mme.  de  Staal  that  she  was  like  a  first 
pupil  of  La  Bruyere,  but  a  pupil  who  became  the 
equal  of  the  master.  No  writer  could  furnish  as  many 
new,  true,  irrefutable  thoughts  to  add  to  the  chapter 
on  "Women"  as  she;  besides  which,  she  spent 
thirty  years  of  her  life  in  practising  and  commenting 
on  the  chapter  on  *' Grandees."  She  observed  the 
latter  at  her  ease,  but  also  to  her  cost,  in  that  little 
Court  of  Sceaux,  exactly  as  we  watch  big  fishes  in  a 
little  pond.  **The  Great,"  she  wrote  to  Mme.  du 
Deffand,  **by  dint  of  stretching  themselves  out  be- 
come so  thin  that  you  can  see  through  them :  it  is  a 
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fine  study  to  contemplate  them.  I  know  nothing 
that  leads  sooner  to  philosophy." 

The  scenes  with  the  Duchesse  de  la  Fertd  and  the 
adventures  at  Versailles  are  excellent  comedy,  and  in 
the  best  of  taste,  frank  and  simple;  they  are  well  on 
a  par  as  to  pleasantry  with  the  Grammont  Memoirs. 
The  first  scenes  as  waiting-maid  to  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine  are  also  very  amusing.  In  the  art  of  relating 
amusingly,  Mme.  de  Staal  is  a  classic,  and  if  she 
could  judge  of  herself  to-day,  she  would  not  fmd 
much  reason  to  complain  of  fate.  She  was  not  loved 
by  those  who  she  desired  should  love  her ;  her  youth 
was  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  she  suffered ; 
but  years  brought  her  the  satisfactions  of  thought, 
the  reflecting  enjoyments  of  observation;  she  saw 
true ;  and  it  was  given  her  to  render  what  she 
saw.  If  she  missed  more  than  one  gift  of  fate, 
she  at  least  had  those  of  mind,  language,  and  taste. 
Some  of  her  least  sayings  have  come  into  the  circu- 
lation of  society,  and  have  added  to  the  riches  of  the 
mind  of  France.  More  than  that :  by  her  noble  con- 
duct during  a  miserable  conspiracy,  she  has  won  a 
place  in  all  future  history.  How  many  statesmen, 
who  think  themselves  great  men,  and  who  are  striv- 
ing all  their  lives,  do  not  obtain  as  much ! 

This  tardy  satisfaction,  this  posthumous  triumph, 
were  bought  very  dear,  no  doubt.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Mme.  de  Staal  with  Mme.  du  Deffand  re- 
veals the  petty  miseries  at  the   bottom  under  an 
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always  agreeable  surface;  we  can  follow  her  habit  of 
mind  and  ironical  gaiety  persisting  ever  throughout 
an  existence  without  pleasure  and  burdened  with  en- 
nui. The  satirical  scenes  in  which  Mme.  du  Chdtelet 
and  Voltaire  appear  present  a  brilliant  variety  by  the 
way.  This  correspondence  is  the  true  conclusion 
of  the  Memoirs.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  Fr^ron, 
Mme.  de  Staal  did  well  not  to  prolong  them,  and 
not  to  enlarge  upon  the  closing  years.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  experience,  of  knowledge  of  the  depths,  past 
which  there  is  no  longer  interest  in  anything,  not 
even  in  recollection ;  we  hasten  when  we  reach  that 
period  to  bar  the  window  and  close  the  curtains  for 
ever.  What  is  there  to  tell  the  world  henceforth, 
after  we  have  said  to  ourselves:  *'  How  can  we  really 
care  for  anything  when  we  look  at  it  closely  ?  We 
owe  our  tastes  to  our  mistakes.  If  we  always  saw 
things  as  they  are,  far  from  getting  impassioned  over 
them,  we  should  scarcely  make  use  of  them  at  all." 
That  is  how  Mme.  de  Staal,  in  her  latter  years,  wrote 
to  intimate  friends;  and  on  her  best  days  she  added: 
**My  health  is  pretty  good,  my  life  easy,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  ennui,  I  should  be  well  enough.  That 
ennui  consists  in  seeing  nothing  that  pleases  me,  and 
doing  nothing  that  amuses  me;  but  when  the  body 
does  not  suffer,  and  the  mind  is  tranquil,  we  ought 
to  think  ourselves  happy." 

One  day,  after  leaving  the  Bastille,  and  before  be- 
coming entirely  resigned  to  the  yoke.  Mile.  Delaunay 
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resolved  to  return  and  live  in  her  little  convent  of 
Saint-Louis,  at  Rouen,  where  she  had  passed  her 
only  years  of  happiness.  She  made  the  journey,  but 
returned  in  haste.  The  women  of  the  seventeenth 
century  gladly  took  refuge  in  convents  from  the 
storms  of  the  world,  and  died  there;  not  so  the  wo- 
men of  the  eighteenth :  they  could  no  longer  bear  that 
sort  of  life. 

After  the  letters  to  Mme.  du  Deflfand,  those  of  Mme. 
de  Staal  to  M.  d'H6ricourt,  less  studded  with  wit,  give 
a  sadder  and  perhaps  truer  idea  of  her  manner  of  ex- 
istence towards  the  last.  Her  health  diminished,  her 
sight  failed,  and  though  she  lived  on,  she  was  in  the 
way  of  becoming  totally  blind  like  her  friend,  Mme. 
du  Deffand.  Meanwhile,  the  subjection,  the  annoy- 
ances of  her  life  with  a  princess  whose  caprices  were 
not  more  attractive  as  she  grew  older,  rendered  in- 
tolerable a  tie  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  break- 
ing; the  chain  must  be  dragged  to  the  end.  **l  see 
the  misery,"  she  said,  "  but  1  no  longer  feel  it."  That 
is  her  last  pillow.  But  a  terrible  speech  escapes  her  at 
a  return  of  the  springtime:  "  As  for  me,  1  no  longer 
care  for  it  [the  spring];  I  am  so  weary  of  seeing  flow- 
ers and  of  hearing  them  talked  about  that  I  await  frost 
and  snow  with  impatience."  After  such  an  utterance 
there  is  nothing  further  to  say. 

She  was  sixty-six  years  old  when  she  died,  June  1 5, 
1750.  The  Duchesse  du  Maine  was  scarcely  dead, 
three  years  later,  before  it  was  arranged  to  publish  the 
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Memoirs;  they  appeared  in  1755;  even  the  death  of 
the  Baron  de  Staal  was  not  awaited.  In  those  days 
little  consideration  was  shown  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  securing  pleasures  of  the  mind.  The  book  ob- 
tained at  once  an  immense  success.  Fontenelle,  how- 
ever, who  was  still  living,  was  much  surprised  on 
reading  it:  "I  am  sorry  for  her,"  he  said;  "I  did 
not  suspect  her  of  such  pettiness.  It  is  written  with 
agreeable  elegance,  but  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  written  at  all."  Trublet  replied  that  all  the 
women  were  of  that  opinion,  but  that  all  the  men 
were  not.  Trublet  was  right;  Fontenelle  was  mis- 
taken. He  was  too  near  to  the  things  that  he  thought 
petty  to  judge  them  fairly. 

These  Memoirs  are,  in  fact,  a  faithful  picture  of 
life.  We  may,  none  of  us,  have  been  trained  in  a 
convent:  none  of  us,  certainly,  have  lived  the  life  of 
the  little  Court  of  Sceaux;  but  whoso  has  felt  the 
keen  impressions  of  youth,  and  has  seen,  almost  im- 
mediately, that  first  charm  lose  its  bloom,  and  its 
freshness  fade  under  the  breath  of  experience,  and  life 
become  arid,  and  at  the  same  time  turbulent  and  pas- 
sionate, until  aridity  is  nothing  else  than  ennui — that 
person,  I  say,  reading  these  Memoirs  will  see  him- 
self and  say,  at  every  page:  "It  is  true."  It  is  the 
special  quality  of  truth  to  live;  above  all,  when  it  is 
clothed  in  clear  and  defmite  language.  Huet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  tells  us  that  he  was  accustomed,  every 
spring,  to  re-read  Theocritus  under  the  budding  leaf- 
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age  of  the  woods,  at  the  edge  of  a  brook,  and  to  the 
song  of  nightingales.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Mm^.  de  Staal  should  be  re-read  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  winter,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  beneath 
the  November  trees,  to  the  sound  of  the  falling  foliage. 
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GIL  BLAS,  in  spite  of  its  Spanish  costume  and 
all  the  imitations  that  are  said  to  be  in  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  truly  French  books  that  we 
have.  It  matters  very  little  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
that  the  author  took  his  canvas  here  or  there,  that  he 
inserted  such  or  such  borrowed  episode;  the  merit  of 
the  book  is  not  in  its  general  invention,  but  in  the 
marshalling  and  management  of  each  scene  and  each 
group,  in  the  detail  of  the  talk  and  the  narrative,  in 
the  easy  air  and  the  sportive  gaiety  that  unite  the 
whole.  In  prose  and  under  the  form  of  a  novel,  it  has 
a  merit  and  an  originality  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
of  La  Fontaine.  The  touch  of  Le  Sage  is  wholly 
French;  and  if  our  literature  possesses  a  book  that  is 
good  to  re-read,  after  an  invasion,  after  each  convul- 
sion in  the  moral  or  the  political  order,  or  in  the 
domain  of  taste,  to  calm  the  temper,  restore  the  mind 
to  its  point  of  view,  and  refresh  the  language,  it  is 
Gil  Bias. 

Le  Sage  was  born,  trained,  and  began  to  be  known 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Twenty-four  years 
younger  than  La  Bruydre,  seventeen  younger  than 
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F^nelon,  and  six  years  older  than  Saint-Simon,  he 
belongs  to  a  generation  of  writers  who  were  bom 
to  honour  the  succeeding  era,  but  whose  opening 
careers  brightened  the  decline  of  the  great  reign.  His 
most  careful  biographers  date  his  birth  in  1668,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Rhuys,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  Abdlard 
was  abb6.  From  the  depth  of  that  energetic  and 
rugged  province,  whence  great  writers,  innovators 
more  or  less  revolutionary,  have  come  to  us — Lam- 
ennais,  Broussais,  a  later  Rene,  and  others — Alain- 
Ren6  Le  Sage  arrived,  mature,  shrewd,  gay,  cured  of 
much  in  advance,  and  possessing  the  least  obstinate 
of  minds.  We  shall  find  nothing  of  the  Breton  in 
him  but  his  pride  of  soul  and  his  independence  of 
character. 

But  how,  and  through  what  trials,  what  obstacles, 
came  he  so  early  to  his  knowledge  of  life,  to  that  com- 
plete and  perfect  maturity  to  which  Nature  destined 
him  ?  We  know  but  few  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  received  his  schooling  at  the  college  of  Vannes, 
where  he  had,  it  is  said,  an  excellent  master.  He  lost 
his  mother  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  his  father  at 
fourteen;  this  father  was  a  notary  and  clerk,  like 
Boileau*s  father.  He  had  for  guardian  a  negligent 
uncle.  Coming  to  Paris  at  twenty-two  years  of  age 
to  take  his  course  of  philosophy  and  law,  he  led  the 
life  of  a  young  man,  and  had,  no  doubt,  some  of  those 
bachelor  adventures  which  he  related  and  diversified 
later.     Every  one  agrees  in  saying  that  he  had  an 
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agreeable  countenance,  an  imposing  figure,  and  had 
been  a  very  handsome  man  in  his  youth.  There  was 
talk  of  an  early  gallant  intimacy  with  a  woman  of 
rank.  In  any  case,  this  life  of  mere  worldliness  was 
short,  for  we  find  him,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Parisian  bourgeois,  who 
was  herself  only  twenty-two.  From  this  time  forth 
he  led  a  domestic  life,  and  one  of  labour  and  restraint. 
It  was  from  the  rue  du  Coeur-Volant,  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  later  from  the  rue  Montmartre,  or  from  other 
obscure  homes  where  he  lived,  that  those  charming 
writings,  which  seem  the  mirror  of  the  world,  came 
forth. 

Yet  it  appears  that  immediately  after  his  marriage  he 
tried  to  support  himself  by  regular  employment,  and 
that  he  was  for  a  while  in  provincial  finance,  as  clerk 
to  some  farmer-general.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
and  brought  back  a  horror  of  and  contempt  for  such 
contractors,  whom  he  afterwards  stigmatised  on  every 
occasion.  The  habitual  character  of  Le  Sage's  satire  is 
gay,  light-hearted,  and  pungent  without  bitterness; 
but  whenever  any  question  of  contractors,  of  Turca- 
rets,  comes  up,  he  sharpens  his  blade  and  drives  it  in 
without  pity,  as  if  he  had  reprisals  to  make.  1  notice 
the  same  thing  in  whatever  concerns  actors,  of  whom 
he  had  had  to  complain.  These  are  the  only  two 
classes  whom  the  amiable  satirist  attacks  vivaciously, 
and  almost  savagely — he  whose  satire  is,  in  general, 
tempered  by  good-humour  and  kindliness. 
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On  becoming  a  man  of  Letters,  Le  Sage  met  wkh  a 
protector  and  useful  counsellor  in  the  Abb6  de  Lyonne* 
one  of  the  sons  of  that  able  minister  of  State  under 
Louis  XIV,  Hughes  de  Lyonne.  The  abb^  knew  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature  at  a  period  when 
they  were  ceasing  to  be  known  in  France;  and  he 
drew  from  them  as  from  a  mine,  still  rich,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  forgotten.  Let  us  here  form  a  just 
idea  of  Le  Sage,  exaggerating  nothing  in  order  to 
better  appreciate  his  charming  genius.  Le  Sage  pro- 
ceeded much  as  do  the  authors  of  the  present  time, 
and  of  nearly  all  times.  He  wrote  day  by  day,  volume 
after  volume;  taking  his  subjects  where  he  could  and 
whenever  they  offered  themselves  fittingly.  He 
worked  his  trade.  But  he  didMt  naturally,  with  &- 
cility,  with  a  gift  for  narrative  and  a  dramatic  sense 
(his  essential  talent),  with  a  vein  of  satire  and  comedy 
running  through  it  all,  and  with  a  lively,  gay,  and 
easy  morality,  which  was  his  personal  manner  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking.  After  a  few  rather  unfortunate 
attempts  at  translation  and  imitation,  he  gained  his* 
first  two  successes  in  the  year  1707,  with  the  pretty 
comedy  oi  Crispin,  le  rival  de  son  maitre,  and  Le  Diable 
boiteux. 

Le  Diable  boiteux,  so  far  as  title,  framework,  and 
personages  go,  is  taken  from  the  Spanish,  but  Le  Sage 
brought  the  whole  into  the  Parisian  point  of  view;  he 
knew  our  measure;  he  handled  his  original  as  he 
pleased,  easily,  appropriately;   he  scattered  allusions 
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throughout  to  suit  French  taste;  he  fused  what  he 
borrowed  and  what  he  added  into  a  most  amusing 
picture  of  manners  and  morals,  which  seemed  both 
new  and  easy,  unexpected  but  recognisable.  This 
book  is  one  that  Le  Sage  remade  and  made  over 
again  in  a  hundred  ways  in  after  years,  under  one 
form  or  another;  it  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  of  human 
life,  a  lively  review  of  all  conditions,  with  the  in- 
trigues, the  vices,  and  the  absurdities,  that  charac- 
terise every  one.  We  should  picture  to  ourselves,  the 
state  of  men's  mind  at  the  time  Le  Diable  boifeux  ap- 
peared— that  gloomy,  wearied,  calamitous  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  burdened  with  enforced  reverence  and 
devotion  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  every  one, 
and  with  that  decorum  which  had  now  become  a 
torment  and  a  constraint.  Suddenly,  Asmodeus  came 
and  perched  with  his  pupil  on  the  roof  of  a  tower, 
let  us  say  it  was  a  tower  of  Notre-Dame;  thence, 
by  a  turn  of  his  hand,  he  lifted  all  the  roofs  of  the 
city,  and  men  saw  all  hypocrisies,  all  shams  laid  bare, 
in  short,  the  secret  side  of  humanity.  The  panorama 
lay  there  in  broad  daylight.  Asmodeus  had  a  wild  suc- 
cess; they  did  not  give  him  time  to  clothe  himself,  said 
the  critics  of  that  day ;  people  came  post-haste  to  get 
the  pamphlet.  Two  editions  were  issued  in  one  year: 
**  They  are  working  at  a  third,"  announced  the  Jour- 
nal  de  t^erdun  (December,  1707);  "two  seigneurs  of 
the  Court  fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  Barbin's  shop,  to 
get  the  last  copy  of  the  second  edition. " 
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Boileau,  one  day  when  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  was 
with  him,  detected  Le  Diable  boiteux  in  the  hands  of 
his  little  lacquey,  and  threatened  to  dismiss  him  if  the 
book  remained  in  the  house.  There  is  a  success  in- 
deed! consecrated  and  enlivened  by  the  wrath  of 
Boileau. 

For  a  little  lacquey  the  book  may  not  be  very  moral; 
certainly  it  does  not  preach  the  morality  of  the  Cate- 
chism; it  is  that  of  practical  life,  namely:  to  be  the 
dupe  of  nothing  and  of  no  one.  We  may  say  of  Le 
Diable  boiteux  as  was  said,  so  wisely,  of  Gil  Bias: 
"This  book  is  moral  like  experience."  Dating  from 
this  first  work,  Le  Sages  character  is  clearly  exhibited; 
he  is  La  Bruydre  on  the  stage  and  in  action,  without  a 
trace  of  effort.  Le  Diable  boiteux  is  a  good  predeces- 
sor to  the  Lettres  Persanes,  but  it  precedes  them  with 
a  light  step,  without  the  slightest  pretention  to  la- 
boured wit,  and  without  fatigue.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  mannerism  about  Le  Sage;  his  shafts  are 
lively,  pungent  words  that  escape  him  as  he  flies 
along.  Thus  Asmodeus,  speaking  of  a  brother-demon 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  remarks:  "We  em- 
braced, and  since  then  we  are  mortal  enemies." 

Nothing  could  be  gayer  or  more  amusing  than  the 
little  comedy  of  Crispin,  le  rival  de  son  maitre.  One 
of  the  first  scenes  between  the  two  valets,  Crispin  and 
La  Branche,  offers  an  example  of  that  light-hearted 
volatility  in  the  comic,  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Le  Sage,  whether  in  his  plays  or  in  his  novels. 
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The  two  valets,  meeting  again,  tell  each  other  their 
adventures:  both  had  been  utter  rascals  in  earlier 
days,  but  they  think  they  have  cured  themselves  of 
that  rascality  by  again  taking  service.  La  Branche, 
especially,  flatters  himself  that  he  is  in  the  right  way; 
he  serves  a  young  man  named  Damis:  "He  is  an 
amiable  fellow,"  says  La  Branche,  "he  likes  play, 
wine,  and  women ;  he  is  a  man  for  everything.  We 
keep  up  all  sorts  of  debauchery  together.  It  amuses 
me;  and  prevents  me  from  doing  wrong."  "What 
an  innocent  life!"  remarks  Crispin.  For  my  part, 
1  say,  what  excellent  and  guileless  comedy  that 
shows  us  vice  so  artlessly !  This  play  of  Crispin  be- 
gins the  attack  on  fmanciers :  we  see  Turcaret  loom- 
ing up  in  the  distance.  Crispin  tells  himself  that  he 
is  tired  of  being  a  valet:  "Ah!  Crispin,"  he  says, 
"it  is  your  own  fault!  You  have  always  gone  after 
trifles — you  ought  to  have  shone  in  finance.  .  .  . 
With  my  wit  and  cleverness,  morbleu!  1  ought  al- 
ready to  have  gone  more  than  once  into  bankruptcy." 
And  the  last  touch  of  all  seems  like  a  transition  to  the 
coming  comedy,  when  Oronte  says  to  the  two  valets: 
"  You  have  intelligence,  but  you  ought  to  make  better 
use  of  it,  and,  to  make  you  honest  men,  1  will  put  you 
both  into  business. " 

Le  Sage  had  the  luck  of  opportuneness;  he  divined 
and  slightly  preceded  the  moment  when,  at  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  orgy  of  financiers  and  parvenus  be- 
gan.    Turcaret  was  played  in  1709;  the  absurdities 
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and  turpitudes  that  displayed  themselves  on  the  tri- 
u.mph  of  Law's  system  are  scathed  in  advance  in 
that  play.  The  comedy  denounces  and  precedes  the 
explosion  of  vice  and  absurdity;  it  might  then  have 
been  preventive,  if  warnings  ever  can  be.  Turcaret 
is  both  a  comedy  of  character  and  a  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  morals,  like  Tartuffe.  Moliere  wrote  Tartuffe 
several  years  before  the  real  TartufTe  triumphed  under 
Louis  XIV.  Le  Sage  wrote  Turcaret  several  years 
before  Turcaret  was  on  a  pinnacle  during  the  Regency. 
But,  like  many  other  vices  of  the  Regency,  the  real 
Turcaret  came  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  were 
raised  against  the  representation ;  it  required  the  king's 
son  to  remove  them.  Turcaret  was  played  "  by  order 
of  Monseigneur,"  to  whom  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  this  mark  of  favour  to  literature,  the  only  one  he 
ever  gave. 

Great  as  was  the  need  of  protectors  against  the 
cabal  of  offended  financiers  and  jealous  authors,  Le 
Sage  held  firm,  and  did  not  permit  himself  to  give  way 
to  any  base  compliance.  Here  the  Breton  in  his 
nature  asserts  itself.  Before  the  play  was  acted  he 
had  promised  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  to  go  and  read 
it  to  her.  She  expected  that  the  reading  would  take 
place  before  dinner;  certain  matters  detained  Le  Sage, 
and  he  was  late  in  arriving.  When  he  appeared,  the 
duchess  told  him  stiffly  that  he  had  made  her  lose 
more  than  an  hour  waiting  for  him.     "Very  well, 
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madanie,"  he  answered,  coldly.  "I  will  lei  you  gain 
two."  And,  making  his  bow.  he  depaned.  Colld, 
who  reLtlcs  the  anecdote,  knew  it  on  good  uuthorily, 
and  applauds  it  like  a  man  who  was  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature. 

Aside  from  this  comedy,  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  pitched  battle  in  which  Le  Sage,  spurring  to  the 
charge,  resolved  to  make  vice  hateful,  satire  in  him 
and  in  all  his  other  writings  keeps  its  amiable  as  well 
as  amusing  character;  and  it  is  this  combination  that 
makes  the  charm  and  originality  of  his  writings.  Such, 
above  all.  is  the  character  of  his  novel  Gil  Bias,  that 
dclightf'jl  and  varied  masterpiece,  with  which  his 
name  is  for  ever  associated. 

Gii  Bias  was  published,  successively,  in  four  volumes, 
the  bst  two  of  which  followed  the  first  after  rather  long 
intervals.  The  first  two  appeared  in  i7r=.,  the  yearof 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  A  fre'^hness  of  youth,  a  free- 
dom of  movement  were  in  them  that  suited  well  with 
the  beginnings  of  an  emancipated  epoch.  What  can 
I  say  of  Oil  Bias  that  has  not  already  been  said,  al- 
ready been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  clever  pane- 
gyrists, many  delicate  and  acute  critics,  and  that  all 
judicious  readers  have  not  thought  for  themselves?  I 
must  content  myself  by  humbly  aiying  and  repeating 
it  all  once  more. 

The  author,  in  this  lengthy,  developed,  and  easy  nar- 
rative, intended  to  depict  human  life  as  it  is;  with  its 
vatielies  and  its  adventures,  with  the  whimsicalities 
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that  the  play  of  fate  and  fortune  produce,  and,  above 
all,  with  those  introduced  by  the  varieties  of  our 
tempers,  our  tastes,  and  our  defects.  Gil  Bias  is  a 
man  of  very  humble  and  common  birth,  of  the  lowest 
bourgeoisie;  he  early  shows  himself  a  wide-awake, 
clever,  and  good-natured  lad ;  he  has  some  education, 
such  as  it  is,  and  he  leaves  his  home  at  seventeen  years 
of  age  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  passes,  in 
turn,  through  all  conditions,  even  the  lowest  and 
most  vulgar;  he  is  not  much  displeased  with  any 
of  them,  although  he  is  always  seeking  to  push 
on  and  to  advance  himself.  Gil  Bias  at  bottom  is 
frank  and  fairly  honest,  credulous,  vain,  and  easily 
taken  in.  Deceived  at  first  in  all  ways — by  a  parasite 
whom  he  happens  to  meet  who  praises  him,  by  a 
valet  who  plays  the  saint,  and  by  women — he  is  the 
dupe  of  his  bad  and  sometimes  of  his  good  qualities. 
He  gets  his  schooling  in  all  directions,  and  we  make 
our  apprenticeship  with  him.  Excellent  subject  for 
practical  morals,  it  may  be  said  of  Gil  Bias  that  he 
lets  himself  be  made  by  things;  he  never  goes  ahead 
of  experience;  he  receives  it.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
genius,  of  great  talent;  nor  is  he  anything  very  extra- 
ordinary: his  mind  is  healthy  and  shrewd,  facile  and 
active,  essentially  teachable,  having  all  sorts  of  apti^ 
tudes  in  it.  The  only  question  is  to  apply  them  pro- 
perly; and  that  he  ends  by  doing;  he  makes  himself 
capable  of  everything,  and  he  deserves  the  praise 
given  him  by  his  friend  Fabrice:     "You  have  the 


universal  tool."  But  he  does  not  deserve  it  until 
near  the  end,  and  that  encourages  us;  we  feel,  in 
reading  him,  that  we,  also,  without  too  much  effort 
or  presumption,  can  succeed  some  day  as  well  as  he. 
All  forms  of  life  and  of  human  nature  will  be  found 
in  Gil  Bias  —  all,  except  a  certain  ideal  and  moral 
elevation,  which  is  rare,  no  doubt,  and  often  simu- 
lated, but  which  is  found  too  real  in  some  instances 
to  allow  it  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  a  complete  pict- 
ure of  humanity.  Le  Sage,  worthy  man  in  other 
ways,  had  not  that  ideal  within  himself.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  "the  most  perfect  productions  of  the 
mind  are  those  in  which  there  are  but  slight  defects, 
just  as  the  most  honourable  men  are  those  who  have 
fewest  vices."  There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that 
remark,  and  in  Gil  Bias,  the  author  has  amply  made 
use  of  that  method  of  looking  at  things  that  bestows 
some  small  vices  on  the  best  of  men.  Gil  Bias  him- 
self, though  he  has  no  very  clearly  defined  innate 
vice,  is  very  capable  of  acquiring  nearly  all  kinds  at 
the  first  encounter.  He  is,  as  1  have  said,  an  honest 
man  in  himself,  generally  preferring  good  to  evil,  but 
readily  letting  himself  go  when  occasion,  vanity,  or 
self-interest  tempts  him,  and  not  blushing  too  much 
for  his  conduct,  even  when  it  is  past.  I  know  the 
allowance  to  be  made  in  such  a  case  for  the  gaiety  of 
the  novel,  for  the  habits  of  the  class,  and  also  for  the 
easy  morality  of  a  period  when  people  pardoned  the 
rascalities  of  the  Chevalier  Des  Grieux,  and  laughed 
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at  those  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is 
doubtless  in  order  to  keep  him  on  the  level  of 
human  nature  that  Gil  Bias  has  not  a  loftier  soul: 
he  is  kind  to  all,  moderately  scrupulous  according  to 
circumstances,  valet  before  he  was  master,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  race  of  the  Figaros. 

Le  Sage  had  thoroughly  observed  one  fact,  which 
other  moralists  have  also  noticed,  namely:  the  quali- 
ties that  are,  perhaps,  most  characteristic  of  men 
taken  in  the  mass,  and  most  fitted  to  astonish  those 
who  think  they  know  them  best,  are  not  their 
wickedness  and  their  folly  (into  which  they  only  fiill 
by  fits  and  starts) :  the  qualities  that  are  most  amaz- 
ing in  men,  and  most  inexhaustible,  are  their  base- 
ness and  their  dulness.  The  author  of  Gil  Bias 
knew  this  well :  his  personage,  in  order  to  remain  a 
natural  and  medium  type,  could  not,  in  any  degree, 
be  raised  to  the  plane  of  a  stoic  or  a  hero.  He  re- 
presents nothing  that  is  peculiar,  or  unique,  or  even 
rare.  Gil  Bias  is  you,  is  I,  is  every  one.  To  this 
conformity  of  nature  with  us,  to  his  happy  frankness, 
to  his  ingenuous  sallies  and  confessions,  he  owes  the 
fact  that  he  remains,  in  spite  of  his  vices,  ever  inter- 
esting and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  As  to 
respect,  as  some  one  has  wittily  said,  that  is  the 
last  thing  he  asks  of  us. 

The  names  of  Panurge  and  Figaro  are  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  that  of  Gil  Bias.      But 
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Panurge,  that  most  subtle  and  sagacious  creation  of 
the  genius  of  Rabelais,  is  peculiar  In  quite  a  different 
way  from  Gil  Bias;  he  is  an  original  of  another 
quality,  gifted  with  a  fantasticality  of  his  own,  ^  vein 
both  poetic  and  grotesque.  In  representing  certain 
sides  of  human  nature  Panurge  exaggerates  and 
caricatures  them  intentionally  in  a  laughable  manner. 
Figaro,  who  is  more  of  the  lineage  of  Gil  Bias,  also 
has  a  warmth,  a  natural  gaiety,  a  brio  which  has 
something  of  the  lyric  in  it.  Gil  Bias  is  more  even, 
more  in  the  habitual  tone  of  us  all.  He  is  we,  our- 
selves, I  say  again,  passing  through  all  those  diverse 
conditions  and  periods. 

The  most  competent  judge  of  such  matters,  Walter 
Scott,  said  of  Gil  Bias:  "This  work  leaves  the 
reader  content  with  himself  and  with  mankind." 
Certainly,  that  is  a  result  which  might  seem  difficult 
to  obtain  by  a  satirist  who  makes  no  pretence  of  em- 
bellishing humanity;  but  neither  does  he  seek  to 
calumniate  nor  disfigure  it;  he  contents  himself  with 
showing  it  such  as  it  is;  and  always  with  a  natural 
air  and  a  diverting  tone.  Irony,  with  Le  Sage,  has 
no  acrimony,  as  it  has  with  Voltaire.  If  it  has  not 
the  air  of  the  great  world,  and  the  supreme  distinc- 
tion which  is  Hamilton's  sign-manual,  neither  has 
It  the  affected  refinements  of  causticity  and  barren 
feeling.  It  is  an  irony  that  bears  witness  to  a  healthy 
soul,  an  irony  which  remains,  if  one  may  say  so, 
good-natured.    It  speeds  along,  finds  and  flings  its 
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mischievous  shaft,  and  still  flies  on,  not  pressing  it  ia 
I  insist  on  this  absence  of  bitterness,  which  const!-* 
tutes  the  originality  of  Le  Sage  and  his  distinction  as 
a  satirist;  that  is  why  he  consoles  even  while  ridicul- 
ing. In  this  characteristic,  above  all,  he  is  different 
from  Voltaire,  who  laughs  and  bites  in  bitter  fashion. 
Remember  CanJide.  Pangloss  may  be  a  cousin, 
but  he  is  not  the  brother  of  Gil  Bias. 

It  is  very  noticeable  how  works  that  please  and  suc- 
ceed the  best  in  styles  not  classified  are  sometimes 
slow  in  obtaining  a  just  estimation;  I  mean  the  estima- 
tion that  is  written  and  published  in  serious  works. 
Le  Sage's  reputation  with  the  public  was  made  and  es- 
tablished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while  the  praise  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  and  which  filled  every  mouth, 
was  still  dealt  out  to  him  with  a  sort  of  parsimony  by 
the  principal  authors  of  the  period.  It  seemed  that  in 
their  dignity  they  chose  to  look  twice  before  saying 
all  the  good  that  they  really  thought  of  the  best  of  our 
novels.  The  Abb6  des  Fontaines,  it  is  true,  as  a  good 
journalist,  praised  Le  Sage  for  "so  many  ingenious 
tales."  Voltaire,  in  the  list  of  writers  which  he  gives 
in  his  Steele  de  Louis  X/K,  confines  himself,  under  the 
head  of  **  Le  Sage  "  to  a  few  lines;  as  follows: 

"Le  Sage,  born  at  Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittany  in 
1668.  His  novel  of  Gil  Bias  still  lives  because  there  is 
nature  in  it;  it  is  taken  entirely  from  a  Spanish  novel, 
entitled :  La  vida  del  escudero  don  Marcos  de  Obrega, 
Died  in  1747." 
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Voltaire's  assertion  is  incorrect,  and  his  eulogy  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  We  could  scarcely  understand 
tliis  severity  and  malevolence,  if  we  had  not  read  the 
chapter  in  which  Gil  Bias,  during  his  stay  at  Valence, 
sees  acted  a  new  tragedy  by  the  ** fashionable  poet," 
Don  Gabriel  Triaquero.  This  incident,  wholly  satir- 
ical, is  pointed  at  Voltaire,  who  is  evidently  Don 
Gabriel.  Le  Sage  was  a  classic  of  the  preceding  cent- 
ury, and  not  favourable  to  innovations;  probably  he 
had  met  the  young  author  of  "CEdipus"  in  the  first 
intoxication  of  success,  and  being,  himself,  the  most 
simple  of  men  of  intellect,  he  may  have  thought  him 
rather  a  coxcomb  and  not  enough  of  a  good  fellow. 
Voltaire,  in  turn,  finding  Le  Sage  on  his  path,  took 
his  revenge  for  the  satire  by  faint  praise  and  a  false 
assertion.  By  those  who  surrounded  Voltaire  little 
praise  could  be  given  to  Le  Sage.  Marmontel,  in  his 
"Essay  on  Novels,"  speaks  of  him  with  a  sort  of 
regret,  and  incidentally,  as  it  were;  the  passage  is 
remarkable  for  its  insufficiency : — 

*'  The  satirical  novel  such  as  I  conceive  it,"  he  says,  **  requires  some- 
times the  pen  of  Lucian,  La  Bruyere,  or  Hamilton,  sometimes  that  of 
Juvenal,  I  dare  not  say  that  of  Moliere:  that  of  Le  Sage  might  have 
sufficed  with  a  more  learned  study  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
a  more  familiar  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain  class  of  society 
which  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  had  not  sufficiently  observed,  and  only 
saw  from  a  distance/' 

We  may  here  remark  the  implied  reproach  to  Le 
Sage  of  not  seeing  good  company.     To  us,  at  this 
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distance,  that  reproach  disappears.     Gil  Bias  to  our 
eyes  is  not  a  man  of  society,  he  is  man  himself. 

La  Harpe,  a  good  critic  when  he  speaks  of  what  he 
knows  and  does  not  let  himself  be  confused  by  pas- 
sion, is  the  first  writer  who  adequately  appreciated 
Gil  Bias.  The  page  he  devotes  to  him  is  worthy  of 
Le  Sage  himself  for  its  ease  and  lightness  of  touch: — 


•c 


Ci!  B!as,"'  he  sa>'s,  "  is  a  masterpiece  ;  it  belongs  to  the  small 
number  of  volumes  that  we  re-read  with  pleasure ;  it  b  a  moral  and 
living  picture  of  human  life;  all  conditions  are  brought  into  it  to  give 
or  receive  a  lesson.  But  the  instruction  is  ne\-er  without  charm. 
UtiU  dulci  should  be  the  motto  of  this  excellent  book,  which  b  sea- 
soned throughout  with  good  jesting.  Many  of  its  witticisms  have 
passed  into  proverbs.  .  .  .  We  know  the  personages  of  Gil  Blss/ 
we  have  lived  with  them ;  we  meet  them  at  every  moment.  Why  ? 
Because  in  the  picture  made  of  them  there  b  not  a  line  drawn  without 
intention  and  without  effect  Le  Sage  had  much  intellect,  but  he  de- 
votes so  much  talent  to  concealing  it,  he  likes  so  much  to  hide  behind 
hb  characters,  he  b  so  little  concerned  about  himself,  that  we  must 
have  good  eyes  to  see  the  author  in  hb  work  and  duly  appreciate 
them  both." 


Justice  at  last  was  done  to  Le  Sage.  After  this, 
critics  were  not  even  content  merely  to  say  of  him 
with  the  Abbe  de  Voisenon  and  with  the  public:  '*  He 
wrote  Gil  Bias,  a  novel  which,  for  lightness  and 
purity  of  style  and  the  shrewdness  of  its  moral,  will 
for  ever  remain  a  precious  monument  in  French  litera- 
ture/' They  began  to  explain  why  Gil  Bias  was  a 
monument  and  a  masterpiece.  All  tastes,  of  course, 
did  not  agree.  They  never  do.  Enthusiasts  by  nature, 
like  Diderot,  grew  heated  over  Clarissa ;  the  idealists 
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and  the  passionate  lovers  clung  to  the  novels  of  Jean- 
Jacques  and  Mme.  de  Sta^l.  The  French  Academy, 
however,  which  owed  reparation  to  Le  Sage  for  not 
having  had  the  honour  to  possess  him,  proposed  his 
Eulogy,  and  divided  its  prize,  in  1822,  between  two 
discourses  upon  him,  remarkable  in  diflFerent  ways, 
one  by  M.  Patin  and  the  other  by  M.  Malitourne.  I 
cite  part  of  the  first  and,  as  I  think,  the  more  solid. 
In  it,  Gil  Bias  is  admirably  characterised ;  criticism  has 
advanced  a  step  since  the  days  of  La  Harpe;  it  has 
reached  the  point  of  delicate  detail  of  analysis  and 
literary  anatomy. 

"1/  DiabliboiUux  was  succeeded  by  Gil  Bias  which  is  much  supe- 
rior. Between  the  two  works  there  is  almost  as  great  a  distance  as 
that  which  separates  the  paintings  of  moralists  from  those  of  romance 
writers.  The  subject  is  the  same  in  both,  but  it  is  differently  pre- 
sented ;  in  one,  observation  takes  the  form  of  lively  and  witty  expres- 
sion ;  in  the  other  it  is  wholly  dramatic  :  the  first  gives  us  a  gallery 
of  portraits  ;  the  second,  a  stage  and  the  actors  thereon.  It  is  in  the 
latter,  above  all,  that  Le  Sage  shows  his  power  of  animating  his 
figures,  and  of  giving  them  the  appearance  of  life.  ...  1  do 
not  know  if  Le  Sage  himself  was  tricked  by  his  art ;  but  is  there  a  sin- 
gle one  of  his  readers  who  has  not,  at  some  time,  taken  for  reality  the 
picture  that  he  made  for  us  in  Gil  Bias  ?  His  personages  were  known 
to  us  before  he  showed  them  to  us;  since  then,  we  have  met  them 
often  in  the  world.  We  are  tempted  to  say  to  him  what  a  comic 
poet  said  to  a  critic  of  antiquity  :  '  O  life,  and  thou,  Menander,  which 
of  you  two  imitated  the  other  ? '     .     .  Such  is  the  history  of 

Gil  Bias  :  is  it  not  our  own,  and  that  of  the  majority  ?  Is  it  not  life 
itself,  such  as  fate  and  human  passions,  in  spite  of  reason,  have  made 
it?" 

But  the  judgment  of  authority,  that  which  ought  to 
count  the  most  and  will  last,  is  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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the  reviver  of  genre.  That  lovable  genius,  so  frank^ 
so  benevolent,  so  free  from  envy,  having  to  speak  of 
Le  Sage  in  his  "  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Novelists,"  does  so  with  a  fulness  of  heart,  a  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  such  as  one  might  expect  from  his 
fraternal  soul : 


(( 


Few  have  ever  read  this  charming  book,"  he  says  of  Gil  Bias, 
"  without  remembering,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupations 
of  their  life,  the  time  which  they  first  employed  in  the  petusal;  and 
there  are  few  also  who  do  not  occasionally  turn  back  to  its  pages  with 
all  the  vivacity  which  attends  the  recollection  of  early  love.  It  sig- 
nifies nothing  at  what  time  we  have  first  encountered  the  fasci- 
nation, whether  in  boyhood,  when  we  were  chiefly  captivated  by  the 
cavern  of  the  robbers,  and  other  scenes  of  romance;  whether  in  more 
advanced  youth,  but  while  our  ignorance  of  the  world  yet  concealed 
from  us  the  subtle  and  poignant  satire  which  lurks  in  so  many  passages 
of  the  work;  whether  we  were  learned  enough  to  apprehend  the  va- 
rious allusions  to  history  and  public  matters  with  which  it  abounds, 
or  ignorant  enough  to  rest  contented  with  the  more  direct  course  of 
the  narration.  The  power  of  the  enchanter  over  us  is  alike  absolute, 
under  all  these  circumstances.     .     .     . 

The  whole  concoction  of  Gil  Bias  appears  to  me  as  original,  in 
that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  composition,  as  it  is  inex- 
pressibly delightful.  .  .  .  It  is  a  work  which  renders  the  reader 
pleased  with  himself  and  with  mankind,  where  faults  are  placed  be- 
fore him  in  the  light  of  follies  rather  than  vices,  and  where  misfortunes 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  ludicrous,  that  we  laugh  in  the  very  act 
of  sympathising  with  them.  All  is  rendered  diverting — both  the 
crimes  and  the  retribution  which  follows  them.  ...  In  short, 
so  strictly  are  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias  confined  to  what  is  amusing  that 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  improved  by  some  touches  of  a  more 
masculine,  stronger,  and  firmer  line  of  morality." 

The  master  has  spoken.  The  judgment  is  given 
with  length  and  fulness.  The  regret  at  the  end  for 
the  absence  of  a  sterner  morality  seems  to  me  a  slight 
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concession  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  English 
public  and  to  Anglican  prejudice.  Gil  Bias  could  not 
have  introduced  a  sterner  and  more  virile  morality 
without  ceasing  to  be  himself. 

M.  Villemain,  in  his  Tableau  du  Xyille  Siicle,  speaks 
of  Le  Sage  as  he  well  knows  how,  and  places  him  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  writers  of  his  literary  day 
and  stripe.  This  clever  chapter  is  more  a  compilation 
of  all  that  has  been  said  upon  Le  Siige  and  Gil  Bias 
than  a  new  testimony  delivered  by  the  elegant  critic. 
It  Is  diflFicult  to  extract  a  complete  judgment  from  this 
series  of  charming  and  fleeting  meanderings.  Dwell- 
ing a  moment  on  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  brought 
against  Le  Sage,  M.  Villemain,  after  refuting  it  in  his 
way,  adds: 

"  It  is  not  that  in  this  affair  we  pretend  to  deny  altogether  the  debt 
to  Spain;  but  that  debt  is  something  other  than  has  been  said.  Our 
Gil  Bias  was  not  stolen,  no  matter  what  Pere  Isia  may  say,  and, 
quite  recently,  Dr.  Llorente.  There  was  no  mysterious  manuscript 
found  by  Le  Sage  and  concealed  from  others.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Le  Sage  skilfully  adopted  the  clever  pleasantry,  the  grave  and 
gentle  philosophy,  malicious  yet  merry,  which  shines  in  Cervantes 
and  Cuevedo,  and  of  which  many  charming  examples  will  always  be 
found  in  the  Spanish  moralists  and  narrators.  To  this  general  and 
free  imitation,  Le  Sage  adds  the  taste  of  the  best  antiquity;  he  is,  as 
to  style,  the  pupil  of  Terence  and  Horace." 

Le  Sage  borrowed  many  other  things  besides  the 
wit  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Spanish  authors;  he  had 
no  scruple  in  making  use  of  their  ideas,  stories,  frag- 
ments, in  fact,  of  anything  that  suited  him,  as  Mr.  Tick- 
nor»   the  American    historian  of  Spanish   literature. 
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peremptorily  demonstrates.  There  is  no  author  who 
has  had  less  scruple  in  this  respect,  or  who  has 
acted  with  less  ceremony  than  Le  Sage.  He  justifies 
the  witty  definition  given  one  day  by  M.  de  Maure- 
pas:  '*An  author  who  talces  out  of  books  what 
passes  through  his  head."  All  this  detracts  nothing 
from  the  merits  of  Le  Sage;  but  we  must,  above  all, 
tell  the  truth  and  speak  frankly  on  this  subject  with- 
out national  and  patriotic  commonplaces.  Let  us  not 
be  more  proud  for  him  than  he  was  for  himself.  Gil 
Bias's  sense  of  honour  was  not  high. 

Scenes  of  comedy  are  so  numerous  in  Gil  Bias  that 
they  leave  the  reader  but  little  time  to  perceive  what 
there  is  that  is  common  and  wearisome  in  certain  epi- 
sodes, certain  sentimental  tales  that  the  author  in- 
serted, here  and  there,  to  swell  his  volumes,  and 
which  he  gathered  from  heaven  knows  where.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  work,  after  presenting  to  us 
all  sorts  of  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  thieves,  can- 
ons, doctors,  authors,  and  actors,  bring  Gil  Bias  to  be 
intendant.  that  is,  steward  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  de- 
puted to  make  a  restitution  in  his  name.  **  This  was 
beginning  the  business  of  intendant  where  it  ought  to 
end."  The  third  volume,  published  in  1724,  which  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  shows  us  Gil  Bias,  mount- 
ing by  degrees  from  stage  to  stage;  and  in  proportion 
to  his  rise  the  lessons  may  seem  to  be  sharper  and 
bolder.  But,  even  in  their  boldness,  they  still  keep  a 
sort  of  innocence.    Le  Sage,  even  when  he  jeers,  is 
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never  aggressive ;  he  has  no  thought  of  making  any- 
thing triumph.  He  laughs  to  laugh,  to  show  nature 
bare;  he  never  scoffs  at  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea,  nor  for  the  profit  of  some  future  system.  He 
knows  that  humanity,  in  changing  its  state,  will 
merely  change  the  form  of  its  folly.  Here  he  is 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
longing rather  to  the  good  old  jesters  of  former  times. 

This  third  volume  abounds  in  excellent  tales.  Gil 
Bias,  become  secretary  and  favourite  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  loses  his  place  in  the  end  through  telling 
the  truth.  All  these  scenes  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
are  admirably  natural,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  gentle 
comedy  insensibly  mingled  with  all  the  actions  of  life. 
The  self-love  of  authorship  is  painted  in  the  good  old 
man  in  full  relief,  and  in  all  its  beatific  naiveU,  yet 
with  a  remnant  of  meekness.  The  scenes  with  the 
actress  Laure,  that  follow  immediately,  are  incompar- 
ably true.  Le  Sage  knew  to  its  depths  the  comic 
type. 

When  he  goes  to  Court,  and  finds  himself  the 
secretary  and  favourite  of  the  Due  de  Lerme,  we 
think  for  a  moment  that  Gil  Bias  will  raise  himself 
into  becoming  a  man  of  honour  in  certain  respects; 
not  at  all:  he  has  to  do  with  dangers  of  another  kind, 
and  he  succumbs.  The  stage  alone  is  changed;  the 
motives,  the  self-interest,  the  passions  are  still  the 
same.  Far  from  improving,  he  sinks,  at  this  moment 
of  intoxication,  to  the  lowest  degree  of  unworthiness 

VOL.  I.— 7. 
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to  which  he  has  yet  fallen — to  insensibility  of  heart, 
to  repudiation  of  his  family  and  of  his  early  friends. 
The  highest  point  of  his  prosperity  is  precisely  the 
moment  when,  if  he  does  not  take  care,  his  real  de- 
pravity begins.  He  needs  disgrace  to  show  him  to 
himself,  and  to  bring  him  back  within  the  true  line  of 
his  habits  and  his  nature. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Gil  Bias  did  not  appear  till 
1735,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  years  after  the  first  two, 
and  eleven  years  after  the  third.  This  fourth  volume, 
in  which  Gil  Bias  comes  out  of  his  retirement  and  re- 
turns for  a  time  to  Court,  does  not  present  either  the 
same  vicissitudes  or  the  same  rapidity  of  action  as  its 
predecessors;  but  it  does  not  shame  them.  We  find 
in  it  a  sketch  of  the  author's  literary  tastes,  when  he 
shows  us  his  Gil  Bias  in  the  library  of  the  Chateau 
de  Lirias  (a  castle  in  Spain!)  taking  special  pleasure 
in  books  of  cheerful  morality,  and  choosing  as  his 
favourite  authors  Horace,  Lucian,  and  Erasmus. 

The  literary  theory  of  Le  Sage  can  be  fully  extracted 
from  more  than  one  page  of  Gil  Bias,  and  particularly 
from  the  conversatrons  of  the  latter  with  his  friend, 
the  poet  Fabrice  Nunez.  Fabrice,  in  order  to  succeed, 
has  consulted  the  taste  of  the  times;  he  has  indulged 
in  the  style  of  Gongora,  that  of  far-fetched,  involved 
expressions  —  the  romanticism  of  those  days.  Gil 
Bias  reproves  him,  and  demands  clearness  first  of  all; 
he  desires  that  even  a  sonnet  should  be  perfectly 
Intelligible.     His  friend  jeers  at  his  simplicity  and  ex- 
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plains  the  modern  theory:  "If  the  sonnet  is  not 
intelligible,  so  much  the  better,  my  friend.  Sonnets, 
odes,  and  other  works  that  need  the  sublime,  can 
never  get  along  with  the  simple  and  natural;  obscur- 
ity is  their  whole  merit;  it  is  enough  if  the  poet  thinks 
he  understands  himself.  .  .  .  We  are  five  or  six 
bold  innovators,  who  have  undertaken  to  change  the 
language  from  white  to  black;  and  we  shall  succeed, 
please  God,  in  spite  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega." 
In  writing  this,  we  may  be  sure  that  Le  Sage  had 
in  mind  Fontenelle,  perhaps  Montesquieu,  certainly 
Voltaire,  whom  he  thought  much  too  super-elegant 
and  always  endeavouring  to  improve  on  the  language 
of  Racine,  of  Corneille,  and  their  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. 

Boileau,  as  we  know,  did  not  smile  upon  the  open- 
ing career  of  Le  Sage.  In  his  turn,  Le  Sage  seems  to 
have  been  little  favourable  to  what  is  called  the  grand 
and  lofty  literature  of  his  time,  which  he  thought, 
stilted.  This  sort  of  dissenting  opinion,  carried  some- 
times to  aversion,  is  visible  in  all  the  acts  of  his  liter- 
ary life.  He  quarrels  early  with  the  Comddie-Fran^aise, 
and  makes  open  war  upon  it,  and  upon  the  actors  of 
the  king,  who  represent  the  grand  style  and  tragic 
declamation.  He  devotes  his  attention  to  the  little 
theatres,  and  himself,  or  with  others,  writes,  a  hundred 
little  plays  which  represent  in  the  germ,  or  even  to 
the  full,  wha*  to-day  are  vaudevilles,  comic  operas, 
and  our  pieces  at  the  yarUUs  and  on  the  boulevards. 
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He  did  not  choose  to  belong  to  the  French  Academy. 
He  resisted  Danchet,  his  friend,  who  tried  to  entice  him 
there;  he  absolutely  refused  to  solicit  votes,  which 
proceeding  was  at  that  time  necessary  for  election. 
He  had  aversion  to  "  bureaus  of  intellect,"  such  as  the 
salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Lambert;  and,  without  men- 
tioning  his  deafness,  which  embarassed  him,  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  this  dislike.  "  In  those  companies  they 
consider  the  best  comedy  or  the  gayest  and  cleverest 
comedy,"  he  remarks  (not  without  a  little  thought  of 
his  own),  '*  as  a  feeble  production  that  deserves  no 
praise;  whereas  the  slightest  '  serious  '  work,  an  ode, 
an  eclogue,  a  sonnet,  is  welcomed  as  the  greatest 
effort  of  the  human  mind."  He  is  positively  opposed 
to  makers  of  odes  and  tragedies,  and  to  all  solemn  and 
official  styles,  those  *  *crown^d"  styles,  which  the  public 
respects  and  honours  from  etiquette  without  seeing  that 
there  is  often  infinitely  more  talent  and  intellect  dis- 
pensed elsewhere.  The  authors  of  odes  and  tragedies 
paid  him  back  in  the  same  coin ;  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau 
exceeded  all  limits  when  he  wrote  to  Brossette:  **  The 
author  of  Le  Diable  boitetix  would  do  well  to  go  into 
partnership  with  rope-dancers;  his  genius  would 
then  be  in  its  true  sphere.  Gilles  and  Fagotin  A^ould 
have  a  good  master;  Apollo  has  a  bad  scholar."  Vol- 
taire had  better  wit  than  to  refuse  praise  to  Gil  Bias, 
but  he  praises  the  work  as  little  as  possible.  Judging 
by  the  two  lines  he  bestows  reluctantly  upon  it, 
he  seems  never  to  have  suspected  that  it  would  soon 
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be  infinitely  more  glorious  to  have  written  that  novel 
than  the  poem  of  the  Henriade. 

Le  Sage  was  a  practical  philosopher;  he  early  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  inclinations  and  obey  his  tastes 
rather  than  constrain  himself.  Man  of  genius,  but 
independent  by  nature,  he  knew  how,  for  the  sake  of 
his  liberty,  to  renounce  one  part  of  that  "considera- 
tion "  he  might  so  easily  have  conciliated.  "  We  are 
valued  in  this  world  only  at  the  value  we  choose  to 
put  upon  ourselves,"  says  La  Bruyere.  Le  Sage  knew 
that;  but,  in  order  to  appear  to  every  one  just  what  he 
was,  he  never  consented  to  pose  before  their  eyes. 
He  had  too  much  contempt  for  the  way  men  seek  to 
make  others  believe  in  them.  In  his  hatred  of  the 
solemn  and  the  false  he  would  have  thrown  himself, 
rather,  on  the  side  of  the  vulgar  and  the  common.  He 
prefers  to  haunt  cafds  rather  than  salons.  He  seems 
to  have  applied  to  himself  that  saying  of  an  old  classic : 
PUbeius  moriar  senex  !  May  1  return  in  old  age  to  the 
obscure  ranks  from  which,  for  a  moment,  1  came!  He 
plunged  back  with  pleasure  into  the  crowd,  always 
finding  new  matter  there  for  observation.  He  worked 
for  the  open-air  theatres,  and  strewed  his  wit  by  the 
handful  on  the  stages  of  the  mountebanks;  he  had 
many  successes  not  reputed  creditable.  1  have  just 
read  his  Foire  des  Fits,  and  his  Monde  renversie,  and 
very  pretty  farces  they  are,  truly.  This  vein,  and  this 
vogue  of  Le  Sage  as  a  vaudevillist  deserve  study,  for, 
let  us  remark,  it  was  not  the  necessity  of  a  livelihood. 
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only,  that  turned  him  in  that  direction :  the  attraction 
and  the  vocation  for  it  were  in  him.  He  did  not  deem 
it  derogatory  to  write  a  part  for  Harlequin;  he  even  de- 
scended, on  one  occasion,  from  Harlequin  to  puppets. 
Harlequin,  puppets,  actors  for  actors,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  all  were  alike  and  were  played  by  the  same  string. 

Though  that  may  be  practical  wisdom,  we  cannot 
deny  that  talent  always  loses  something  in  not  having 
a  high  ideal  in  view.  Le  Sage  felt  the  effects  of  this: 
after  attaining  to  the  height  of  observation  in  Le  Diable 
boiteux,  and  in  Gil  Bias,  and  to  the  quick  of  comedy 
in  Crispin,  and  in  Turcarei,  he  relaxed,  he  repeated 
himself,  he  dropped  a  little;  he  even  went  so  far 
down  as  to  allow  himself  certain  last  publications  like 
the  yalise  trotiv^e  and  Le  Mdlange  Amusant,  which 
are,  indeed,  the  bottom  of  his  bag  or  valise. 

Let  us  imagine  Moliere  without  Boileau  at  his  side 
to  spur  him  on.  scold  him,  advise  him  on  the  noble 
comedy  of  the  Misanthrope ;  Moliere  making  a  series 
of  Georges  Dandins,  Scapins,  and  Pourceaugnacs  in 
diminutive.  Here  is  the  misfortune  that  Le  Sage,  a  sort 
of  modified  Moliere,  had  to  bear:  he  had  no  Arista-- 
chus  at  his  side,  and  he  abandoned  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  inclinations  of  his  nature,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Le  Sage  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  when  the 
last  volume  of  Gil  Bias  appeared.  Three  years  later 
(1738)  he  published  Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque, 
which  he  valued,  he  said,  as  the  fruit  of  his  old  age. 
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In  this  composition  he  followed  his  usual  custom. 
While  stating  that  it  was  talcen  from  a  Spanish  manu- 
script, he  filled  it  with  French  manners  and  customs, 
especially  those  of  our  little  abb^s,  a  class  unknown  in 
Spain;  also  with  a  description  (to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Bachelier)  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms in  Mexico,  which  he  took,  without  acknowledge 
ment,  from  the  narrative  of  an  Irishman,  Thomas 
Gage,  translated  many  years  earlier  into  French.  But 
all  these  borrowings,  these  reports  of  others,  and  the 
things  he  added  of  his  own  invention,  are  united  and 
blended  together,  as  usual,  in  the  course  of  an  easy 
and  amusing  narrative. 

Another  work  of  his,  and  by  no  means  the  least  ad- 
mirable, was  the  comedian  Montm^nil,  his  son,  an 
excellent  actor,  whom  all  who  saw  him  act  declared 
inimitable.  Montmdnil,  who  was  for  a  time  an  abb6, 
but  who  could  not  resist  his  vocation,  played  Turcaret 
and  the  Avocat  Patelin  admirably ;  he  also  played  the 
marquis  in  Turcaret,  the  valet  La  Branche  in  Crispin, 
and,  in  general,  excelled  in  the  parts  of  valets  and 
peasants,  it  can  be  said  that  he  acted  as  his  father 
wrote  and  narrated.  Montm^nil  merely  translated 
into  another  form  the  same  comic  spirit,  the  same 
fiimiiy  talent.  Le  Sage  would  not,  for  some  time, 
forgive  his  son  for  becoming  an  actor,  and,  above  all, 
an  actor  at  the  Comddie  Fran^aise,  with  which  he 
was  perpetually  at  war  in  the  interests  of  his  Th^tre 
de  la  Foire.     But  one  day  friends  dragged  him  to  a 
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representation  of  Turcaret;  there  he  saw  his  soa 
recognised  his  double  work,  wept  with  joy,  and  be- 
came once  more  a  father.  And  so  much  a  father  that 
the  death  of  Montm^nil,  which  occurred  suddenly  in 
1743,  was  the  great  affliction  of  his  old  age. 

"Le  Sage,  having  lost  Montmdnil,  and  being  too 
old  to  work,  too  proud  to  ask  help,  and  too  honest  to 
borrow,  retired  with  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the 
house  of  his  son,  the  canon,  at  Boulogne-sur-mer." 
It  is  the  Abb6  de  Voisenon  who  speaks.  Voisenon 
was  then  grand-vicar  to  the  Bishop  of  Boulogne.  The 
canon,  son  of  Le  Sage,  to  whose  house  the  old  father 
went  to  finish  his  days,  was  a  joyous  good-iiver  him- 
self "  He  knew  imperturbably  all  the  plays  of  La 
Foire,  and  could  sing  them  even  better  than  his  Mass." 
Ecclesiastic,  of  about  the  same  force  as  the  Abb6  de 
Voisenon,  he  would  have  made  a  capital  actor.  Le 
Sage  had  still  another  son,  who  became  an  actor,  and 
travelled  about  Germany  under  the  name  of  Pittence; 
he  resembled  the  least  good  works  of  his  father. 

Le  Sage  was  deaf,  and  became  so  at  forty  years  of 
age.  This  affliction,  which  increased  with  years, 
must  have  contributed  to  keep  him  from  the  salons  of 
the  great  world,  but  it  did  not  check  in  the  least  his 
natural  gaiety.  He  was  obliged,  in  conversing,  to  use 
a  trumpet,  which  he  called  his  "benefactor,"  inas- 
much, he  said,  as  he  used  it  to  communicate  with 
persons  of  intellect,  and  need  only  lay  it  down  to 
avoid  hearing  bores  and  fools.     Towards  the  end  of 
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his  life,  he  did  not  have  full  use  of  his  faculties,  except 
in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  those  about  him  remarked 
that  his  mind  seemed  to  rise  and  set  with  the  sun.  He 
died  at  Boulogne,  November  17,  1747,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  The  Comte  de  Tressan,  then  governor  of  the 
province,  made  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  funeral  with 
his  staff.  Death  placed  Le  Sage  in  his  true  rank;  and 
he,  who  had  never  been  of  any  consequence  in  his 
lifetime,  and  who  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
little  word  of  complaint  and  regret  being  mingled  with 
his  praise,  is  to-day  classed  in  the  memory  of  men 
after  the  Lucians  and  the  Terences,  beside  the  Field- 
ings  and  the  Goldsmiths,  and  beneath  the  Cervantes 
and  the  Molieres. 
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(Cbarle0  De  SeconDat,  JSaron  ^c  Xa  JSrtDe.) 

HE  worst  of  journalists  is  that  they  speak  only 
of  new  books,  as  if  truth  were  never  new. 
It  seems  to  me  that  until  a  man  has  read  all 
the  old  books  he  has  no  reason  to  prefer  the  new." 
It  is  Usbek,  or  rather  Montesquieu,  who  says  that  in 
the  Lettres  Persanes,  and  it  is  fair  to  apply  the  words 
to  himself.  In  looking  over  the  field  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  every  direction,  I  have  many  times  en- 
countered the  great  name  and  the  imposing  figure  of 
Montesquieu,  without  pausing  over  them.  Why  ? 
For  many  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whom  we  approach  with  fear,  because  of 
the  real  respect  they  inspire  and  the  sort  of  religion 
that  has  grown  up  around  them.  The  second  reason 
is  that  he  has  been  so  ably  spoken  of  by  masters  that 
it  seems  useless  to  repeat  feebly  what  has  already 
been  so  well  said.  A  final  reason,  and  one  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  order  of  sketches,  is  that  in  writing 
for  journals  one  is  always  something  of  a  journalist; 
we  search  for  the  timely,  we  await  the  occasion,  and, 

without  precisely  binding  ourselves  to  speak  of  none 
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but  works  "still  hot  from  the  forge"  (another  of 
Montesquieu's  expressions),  we  desire,  at  any  rate, 
that  some  natural  circumstance  should  bring  us  back 
to  old  books  and  direct  attention  to  them. 

I  have  always  hoped  to  find  something  of  the  Mnd 
in  respect  to  Montesquieu.  We  have  good  and  elo- 
quent Eulogies  upon  him;  but  a  complete  History  of 
his  life  and  works  does  not  exist.  We  know  many 
details  about  him,  but  not  as  many  as  ought  to  have 
been  collected,  and  as  we  desire  to  know.  He  left 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts;  it  was  said  at  first 
that  his  son,  M.  de  Secondat,  towards  the  close  of 
1793,  when  blood  began  to  flow  in  Bordeaux,  threw 
all  his  father's  papers  and  manuscripts  into  the  fire, 
from  a  fear  that  pretexts  might  be  found  in  them  to 
trouble  the  family.  It  was  a  risk  of  death  in  those 
days  to  be  the  son  of  Montesquieu  or  of  Buffon ;  and 
the  only  safety  was  to  keep  that  fact  out  of  sight 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  mad-bramed  clubs  in  Paris 
was  to  declare  Montesquieu  an  aristocrat  and  an  imbe- 
cile.  But  this  news  of  the  destruction  of  his  manu- 
scripts proved  false;  and  M.  Walckenaer,  the  great 
biographical  investigator,  had  the  pleasure  of  thus  in- 
forming the  lettered  public.  The  greater  part  of  these 
manuscripts  was  brought  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1804,  and  M.  Walckenaer,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
zeal,  was  allowed  to  examine  them  for  several  hours; 
he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Archives  littiraires  de  VEurope,  accompanied  by 
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a  few  extracts.  Since  then,  M.  Lain^,  the  former 
minister  of  the  Interior,  obtained  permission  of  the 
Secondat  family  to  make  further  researches  among  the 
precious  papers,  and  he  meditated  a  work  on  Montes- 
quieu which  remained  a  mere  project.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  family  inheritance  still  exists,  and  that  it  may 
finally  be  put  to  use  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  illustrious  ancestor.  Montesquieu  is  not 
one  of  the  men  who  have  anything  to  fear  from  close 
knowledge;  he  was  a  great  man  seen  near  by  or  far 
off;  he  had  no  recesses  in  his  heart  to  conceal;  all 
those  who  approached  him  have  praised  his  good- 
ness»  his  kindliness,  as  much  as  they  have  his  genius. 
The  few  notes  of  his  that  have  seen  the  light,  and  in 
which  he  draws  his  portrait,  give  a  life  and  natural- 
ness to  his  personality  which  are  better  than  majesty. 
"Plutarch  charms  me  always,"  he  says:  "there  are 
circumstances  attached  to  persons  that  give  great 
pleasure." 

Bom  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1689,  at  the  chateau 
of  La  Br^e,  near  Bordeaux,  Montesquieu  came  of  a 
family  of  the  robe  and  the  sword,  belonging  to  the 
good  nobility  of  Guienne:  "Though  my  name  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,"  he  said,  "having  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  proved  nobility, 
still  1  am  attached  to  it."  His  father,  who  had  been 
in  the  army,  retired  early  and  carefully  superintended 
his  son's  education.  Young  Montesquieu  was  de- 
stined to  the  magistracy.    Study  was  at  all  times  his 
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great  passion.  Mention  is  made  of  precocious  and 
rather  daring  works  which  he  produced,  but  had  the 
prudence  to  withhold.  He  read  pen  in  hand,  and 
reflectingly.  *'On  leaving  school,  they  put  books 
on  law  into  my  hands;  I  looked  for  the  spirit  in  them." 
This  spirit  of  the  things  of  law  and  of  history  was 
the  object  of  his  search  through  life;  he  never  rested 
till  he  thought  he  had  found  it.  His  genius  was 
essentially  turned  to  this  class  of  investigation.  He 
had,  further,  a  gift  of  ready  imagination,  which  easily 
clothed  both  thought  and  maxim  with  a  poetic  form, 
as  did  his  compatriot  Montaigne;  but  he  was  less  easy 
than  Montaigne;  he  had  not  the  same  grace  of  style. 
The  classics  were  to  him  objects  of  worship.  He 
never  knew  much  of  that  first  simple,  natural,  artless 
antiquity  of  which  Fenelon,  like  an  exiled  contemporary 
among  us,  was  the  exponent.  Montesquieu's  antiquity 
went  no  farther  back  than  the  second  period,  which  was 
more  reflective,  more  astir,  and  already  Latin;  or,  to  put 
it  more  truly,  perhaps,  he  confounded  his  classics 
together,  from  Homer  to  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
obtaining  from  them  all  features  or  illusions  to  enhance 
his  modern  thought.  These  he  used  like  Corinthian 
vases  or  bronze  busts  placed  in  conspicuous  places  as 
glorious  testimonials.  A  line  of  Homer,  a  verse  of 
Virgil,  blended  rapidly  with  his  thought,  seemed  to 
him  to  complete  it,  anJ  consecrate  it  under  a  divine 
form.  Montesquieu's  work  is  inlaid  throughout  with 
these  sacred  fragments:     "  1  confess  my  love  for  the 
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ancients/'  he  exclaims;  "antiquity  enchants  me,  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  say  with  Pliny:  '  It  is  to  Athens 
that  you  go;  respect  the  gods!'*' — And  he,  himself, 
feeling  thus,  deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  classic:  to 
quote  Montesquieu,  to  detach  a  saying  of  his  and  place 
it  in  a  writing,  honours  the  writer. 

Counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Bordeaux  from  1714, 
the  death  of  an  uncle  left  him  the  office  of  president 
of  the  municipal  court  in  1716;  he  was  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Speaking  of  his  friend  the  Mar6- 
chal  de  Berwick  as  being  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
and  governor  of  a  province  while  still  adolescent, 
Montesquieu  said:  "  Thus,  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  was  in  the  situation,  so  auspicious  for  a  man  with 
a  lofty  soul,  of  seeing  the  road  to  glory  open  before 
him  with  every  possibility  of  doing  great  things." 
Without  pretending  to  say  the  same  of  his  office  of 
judge,  obtained  so  early,  Montesquieu  was  thence- 
forth on  a  footing  where  he  could  see  all,  where  he 
could  judge  men  on  their  own  level,  without  making 
efforts  to  insinuate  himself  among  them ;  he  had  only 
to  choose  his  relations  with  them  as  they  offered.  It 
was  thus  that  he  knew  Mar^chal  de  Berwick,  governor 
of  the  provmce,  so  intimately.  Born  without  ambi- 
tion of  great  fortune,  he  found  himself  placed  in  a  rank 
which  might  seem  mediocre  compared  with  great 
stations,  but  which  was  all  the  more  suited  to  his 
chosen  rdle  of  political  observer.  He  could  apply  his 
whole  youth  to  that  rdle,  without  losing  anything. 

VOL.  I.— •. 
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For  ten  years  Montesquieu  conscientiously  filled 
this  office  of  magistrate;  then,  finding  himself,  as  his 
studies  became  more  extended,  too  confined,  he  sold 
his  charge  in  1726.  He  recognised,  himself,  that  h^ 
was  not  fitted  for  public  employments,  nor  even  for 
what  is  called  a  profession. 

'*  What  has  always  given  me  a  rather  bad  opinion  of  mysdf,"  he 
said,  "  is  that  there  are  very  few  employments  in  the  republic  for 
which  I  should  be  truly  fitted.  As  for  my  office  of  Judge,  I  have  a 
very  just  heart,  1  readily  comprehend  questions  in  themselves;  but  as 
to  legal  procedure,  1  never  understood  it.  Nevertheless,  1  applied 
myself  to  learn  it ;  but  what  disgusted  me  the  most  was  to  see  stupid 
fellows  possess  the  very  talent  that  escaped  me,  so  to  speak." 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  Montesquieu  was  not 
practical.  Would  he  have  been  more  in  his  right 
place  as  Chancellor  of  France  than  he  was  as  judge  of 
a  municipal  court  ?  Honest  man  like  d'Aguesseau» 
man  of  Letters  and  philosopher  like  Bacon,  would  he 
have  been  more  capable  of  business  affairs  than  they^ 
A  letter,  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  travels,  shows 
that  he  had  a  momentary  idea  of  becoming  an  ambas- 
sador and  being  employed  at  foreign  Courts;  but  what 
is  certain  is  that  he  remained  such  as  we  know  him 
and  admire  him — the  great,  the  immortal  investigator 
of  the  spirit  of  history,  often  venturesome,  but  always 
fruitful. 

The  first  writings  that  we  have  of  his  are  Dis- 
courses composed  for  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  after  1716;  in  them  his 
talent  shows  itself;  and  we  see,  as  its  origin,  the 
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particular  form  which  Montesquieu  afterwards  de- 
lighted in,  namely :  classic  imagery  or  illusion  applied 
to  modem  objects  and  ideas.  But  here  we  perceive 
affectation;  the  mythology  is  too  profuse.  Writing  a 
report  on  the  physical  cause  of  the  Echo,  or  a  treat- 
ise on  Anatomy,  Montesquieu  brings  in  too  many 
nymphs  and  goddesses.  At  this  period,  he  visibly 
imitated  Fontenelle,  whose  clever  Reports  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  made  to  charm.  Was  it 
Fontenelle  or  Montesquieu  who  wrote  the  following 
passage  on  the  discoveries  in  physics  which,  after 
letting  themselves  be  awaited  for  ages,  burst  forth 
suddenly,  one  after  another,  from  Galileo  to  Newton: 
•'One  would  say  that  Nature  acted  like  those  virgins 
who  long  preserved  their  most  precious  possession, 
and  then  allowed  themselves  to  be  ravished  in  a  mo- 
ment of  that  they  had  preserved  with  such  care,  and 
defended  with  such  constancy.'' 

And  here  is  another  thought  that  makes  a  singular 
appearance  in  a  Report  written  by  Montesquieu  on 
the  "Usage  of  the  Renal  Glands":  "Truth  seems 
sometimes  as  though  it  ran  to  meet  those  who  seek 
it;  often  there  is  no  interval  between  desire,  hope, 
and  enjoyment."  Montesquieu,  as  academician  of  the 
Sciences  of  Bordeaux,  certainly  paid  tribute  to  the 
style  in  vogue  and  to  his  admiration  for  Fontenelle. 

What  we  like  better  to  observe  in  these  first  es- 
says of  Montesquieu  is  the  love  of  science,  and  of 
study  applied  to  all  objects.     We  have  not  only  his 
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Reports  on  the  work  of  others,  but  his  own  "  Obser- 
vations'*  on  natural  history,  read  in  1721.  He  had 
studied  under  the  microscope  a  little  red  insect,  a 
plant  of  misletoe,  and  aik  lichens;  he  had  dissected  a 
frog;  he  had  made  researches  into  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  various  vegetables.  The  author  declared  that 
he  attached  no  greater  importance  to  these  observa- 
tions and  experiments  than  they  deserved:  **They 
are  the  fruit  of  country  idleness.  They  may  die  In 
the  region  that  gave  birth  to  them;  but  those  who 
live  in  society  have  duties  to  fulfil;  we  owe  it  to  ours 
to  give  account  of  even  our  amusements."  In  closing 
this  report,  he  almost  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  an  observer;  whereas  the  latter  has 
need  of  all  his  subtlety  of  mind  and  his  skill  of  inven- 
tion to  bring  out  the  fact  that  is  under  his  eyes: 

'*  It  does  not  need  much  intellect/'  says  Montesquieu,  "  to  see  the 
Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Pyramids;  and  it  does  not  need  much 
more  to  see  a  worm  under  a  microscope,  or  a  star  through  a  telescope; 
.'t  is  in  this  that  physics  arc  so  admirable:  great  geniuses,  narrow 
minds,  and  second-rate  people  can  alt  take  a  part.  He  who  could 
not  compose  a  system  like  Newton  can  make  an  observation  which 
would  put  that  great  philosopher  on  the  rack.  Nevertheless,  Newton 
is  always  Newton,  that  is  to  say,  the  successor  of  Descartes,  and  the 
other  man  is  a  common  man,  a  worthless  artist,  who  saw  once,  and 
perhaps  never  thought  at  all." 

We  ought  to  see  in  these  words,  not  contempt  of 
fact,  but  the  subordination  of  fact  to  idea,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  Montesquieu.  He  does  justice  else- 
where to  observation  when  he  says:  "  It  is  the  history 
of  physics;  systems  are  its  fable."    Thus  Montes- 
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quieu,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  busied  himself 
with  science,  as  BufTon  did  soon  after,  and  as  Goethe 
did  later;  he  furnished  funds  for  a  prize  in  Anatomy, 
and  seemed  to  aim  only  at  serious  results  in  keeping 
with  the  gravity  of  his  profession. 

But  during  the  time  that  he  worked  at  these  "Ob- 
servations "  on  the  objects  of  natural  history,  he  gave 
forth  another  work,  by  the  way,  for  which  he  had 
needed  no  microscope;  his  own  eyes  had  served  him 
well  enough.  The  Lettres  Persanes  appeared,  with- 
out name  of  author,  in  1721 ;  and  they  instantly  had  a 
success  that  marks  a  date  and  made  it  the  book  of 
the  epoch. 

The  Lettres  Persanes  is  one  of  the  three  great  books 
of  Montesquieu's  life — for  in  truth  he  wrote  but  three: 
these  Lettres  ( 1 72 1 ) ;  his  admirable  work,  Le  Grandeur 
et  la  Decadence  des  Romains  (1734),  which  is  only  a 
detached  episode  in  advance  of  his  third  and  last  great 
book,  L' Esprit  des  Lois  (1748).  The  manner  of  these 
three  works  differs,  but  not  as  much  as  one  would 
think.  The  basis  of  the  ideas  differs  still  less.  The 
book  on  the  Romans  is  the  one  in  which  the  writer 
restrains  himself  most;  he  is  master  of  himself  from 
first  to  last;  his  tone  is  firm,  lofty,  simple,  and  wholly 
on  the  level  of  the  majesty  of  the  People-king.  In 
the  Esprit  des  Lois,  he  often  mingles,  one  hardly 
knows  how,  epigram  with  grandeur.  In  the  Lettres 
Persanes,  Montesquieu,  then  young,  sports  and  takes 
his  pleasure;   but  gravity  is  found  in  his  play;    the 
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greater  part  of  his  Ideas  are  there  in  the  germ, — better, 
indeed,  than  in  the  germ,  they  are  developing.  He  is 
more  indiscreet  than  he  is  later;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
principally  that  he  is  less  mature.  He  will  retain  most 
of  his  ideas,  but,  in  his  future  works,  he  will  not  pro- 
duce them  in  the  same  way;  he  will  reflect  them 
differently,  and  will  speak  of  them  only  with  gravity, 
feeling  more  and  more  the  grandeur  of  the  social  insti- 
tution, and  desiring  the  ennobling  of  human  nature. 

If  we  desire  to  estimate  Montesquieu's  nature  and 
quality  of  mind,  we  must  remember  what  he  wrote 
himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  d'Alembert, 
who  asked  of  him  (for  r Encyclop^die)  certain  articles 
on  points  he  had  already  treated  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois: 
••I  have,"  he  said,  "drawn  from  my  brain  on  those 
topics  all  that  was  in  it.  My  mind  is  a  mould;  all 
that  comes  out  of  it  looks  alike;  therefore  I  could  only 
say  for  you  what  I  have  said,  and  perhaps  say  it  worse 
than  I  did."  This  fundamental  oneness  of  mould  in 
Montesquieu  is  felt  through  all  his  great  variety  of 
productions,  from  his  first  to  his  last  work. 

That  which  gives  the  Leiires  Persaues  their  date 
and  the  stamp  of  the  Regency,  is  the  touch  of  irrev- 
erence and  libertinism,  which  comes  in  to  lighten  the 
background  and  season  the  book  to  the  taste  of  the 
day.  Where  did  Montesquieu  get  the  idea  of  making 
Persians  talk  in  that  way,  putting  his  own  thoughts 
under  that  slender  disguise  ?  It  is  said  that  he  owed 
the  idea  to  Dufresny,  who,  in  a  book  entitled  Amuses 
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wents  s&ieux  et  comiques,  imagines,  by  way  of  variety, 
a  Siamese  in  Paris,  dropping  from  the  clouds  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rue  Saint  Honord,  and  making  reflections 
in  his  own  way.  Persons  who  have  studied  English 
literature  prefer  to  think  that  Montesquieu  had  in 
mind  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by 
an  Indian  of  the  island  of  Java,  which  can  be  read  in 
Addison's  "Spectator."  But  the  idea,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  Siamese  or  the  man  from  Java,  became 
original  in  Montesquieu  through  the  development  that 
he  gave  to  it,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  natural- 
ised it  in  Paris.  The  Lettres  Persaues,  with  all  their 
defects,  is  one  of  the  books  of  genius  which  our 
literature  has  produced. 

Usbek  and  Rica,  two  friends,  two  Persians  of  rank, 
leave  their  country  and  make  a  journey  to  Europe. 
Usbek,  the  principal  personage,  has  a  harem  at  Ispa- 
han, and  on  leaving  Persia  he  commits  it  to  the  care 
of  the  Grand  Eunuch,  a  black  man,  whom  he  reminds, 
from  time  to  time,  of  his  strict  injunctions.  In  this 
harem  are  women  whom  he  loves  exceedingly,  and 
the  author  would  not  be  sorry  to  interest  us  in  this 
romantic  topic,  very  choice  in  its  Asiatic  taste  and 
carefully  studied.  He  succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  doing 
scat  that  date — 1721;  the  libertine,  or,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, the  licentious  part  of  the  Lettres  Persanes,  the 
perpetual  details  of  eunuchs,  passions,  practices,  and 
almost  of  utensils,  on  which  the  imagination  of  readers 
could  dwell  with  pleasure,  required  a  society  that 
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enjoyed  the  novels  of  Cr^billon  fils.  To-day,  this  part 
seems  to  us  artificial,  dead;  and,  if  it  were  longer,  in- 
tolerably wearisome.  What  pleases  us,  and  what  we 
seek  in  these  Letires,  is  Montesquieu  himself,  slightly 
disguised  among  his  various  personages,  and  judging* 
under  that  transparent  mask,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  ideas — in  short,  the  whole  social  life  of  his 
youth. 

Rica  is  a  satirist,  Parisian  from  the  first  day,  and 
painting  with  a  jest  the  eccentricities  and  absurdities 
of  the  queer  characters  who  pass  before  his  eyes,  and 
with  whom  he  gets  along  very  well.  Usbek,  more 
serious,  resists  and  reasons;  he  takes  up  questions*  he 
propounds  and  discusses  them  in  letters  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  the  theologians  of  his  own  country.  The 
art  of  the  work,  and  what,  through  the  apparent 
mixture,  shows  the  talent  of  composition,  is  that, 
side  by  side  with  a  harem  letter,  there  will  be  one  on 
free-will.  An  ambassador  from  Persia  to  Muscovy 
writes  a  half-page  to  Usbek  about  the  Tartars,  which 
might  be  a  chapter  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Rica,  on 
the  one  hand,  writes  the  cleverest  criticism  on  the 
chatter  of  Frenchmen  and  on  the  talkers  with  nothing 
to  say  in  society;  on  the  other,  Usbek  discusses  God 
and  justice  in  a  very  noble  and  far-reaching  letter. 
The  idea  of  justice,  independent  in  itself,  is  therein 
explained  under  the  true  principles  of  the  social  insti- 
tution. Montesquieu  (for  it  is  he  who  speaks  here, 
as  he  spoke  in  his  own  name  to  the  end  of  his  life). 
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tries  to  establish  in  what  respect  that  idea  of  justice 
does  not  depend  on  human  conventions:  "If  it  did  so 
depend,"  he  adds,  "it  would  be  a  terrible  truth  that 
we  should  have  to  conceal  from  ourselves/' 

Montesquieu  goes  farther.  He  tries  to  render  the 
idea  and  the  worship  of  justice  independent  of  all  ex- 
istence higher  than  man;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
through  the  mouth  of  Usbek:  "If  there  were  no  God, 
we  ought  always  to  love  justice;  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  make  efforts  to  resemble  that  Being,  of  whom 
we  have  so  lofty  an  idea,  and  who,  if  he  existed, 
would  necessarily  be  just.  Free  as  we  may  be  from 
the  yoke  of  religion,  we  cannot  be  free  from  that  of 
equity." 

Here  we  touch  the  very  foundation  of  Montesquieu's 
thought,  and  of  all  his  habitual  mental  procedure;  let 
us  not  be  weak  or  wavering,  let  us  not  hesitate  to 
expose  the  truth  in  its  nudity.     He  says  still  further: 

"  Even  if  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  an  error,  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  believe  it :  I  own  that  1  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheists.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  think,  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  choose  to  barter 
the  idea  of  my  immortality  for  that  of  the  beatitude  of  to-day.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  myself  as  immortal  as  God  himself.  Independently  of 
revealed  ideas,  metaphysical  ideas  give  me  a  very  strong  hope  of  my 
eternal  happiness  which  I  do  not  choose  to  renounce.'* 

In  these  words  we  have  the  measure  of  Montes- 
quieu's belief  and  his  noble  desire:  even  in  the  ex- 
pression of  that  desire,  the  supposition  glides  in  that 
"even  if  the  thing  did  not  exist "  it  would  be  best  to 
believe  in  it     I  do  not  blame  that  homage  rendered. 
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in  any  case,  to  the  elevation  and  the  idealisation  of 
human  nature;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is 
taking  and  accepting  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  religion 
on  the  political  and  social  side  and  not  potentially  in 
themselves.  Montesquieu,  when,  by  degrees,  he  freed 
himself  from  the  irony  of  the  Letires  Persanes,  came 
more  and  more  to  respect  the  objects  of  human  ven- 
eration and  conscience.  Not  that  I  think  he  entered 
into  them  with  more  personal  feeling,  for  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  majestic  parts  a  sort  of  barrenness  is  felt. 
He  has  ideas,  but  he  has  not,  it  has  been  remarked, 
civic  feelings.  A  sort  of  life  is  lacking,  a  tie  that  binds: 
we  feel  the  powerful  brain,  but  not  the  heart.  I 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  note,  if  not  this  weak 
side,  at  least  this  cold  side  of  a  great  man. 

One  of  his  thoughts  has  always  impressed  me: — 
'*Fontenelle,"  he  said,  "is  as  much  above  other  men 
by  his  heart  as  he  is  above  all  men  of  Letters  by  his 
mind."  I  have  read  and  re-read  those  words  and, 
recalling  what  Fontenelle  was,  1  thought  they  ought 
to  read:  '* Fontenelle  as  much  below  other  men  in 
heart." — But  no,  it  seems  really  to  be  eulogy  that 
Montesquieu  desired  to  make  of  Fontenelle;  and  he 
adds  an  excellent  quality  in  such  a  man:  **  He  praises 
others  without  reluctance."  What  Montesquieu  really 
admired  in  Fontenelle  was  equanimity,  absence  of 
envy,  breadth,  prudence,  and,  perhaps,  indifference. 
The  only  conclusion  that  1  seek  to  draw  from  this  is, 
that,  very  superior  to  Fontenelle  in  talent  and  as  a 
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writer,  he  was,  more  or  less,  of  the  same  religion  in 
morals. 

The  following  memorable  confessions  of  Montes- 
quieu are  often  quoted : 

*'  Study  has  been  to  me  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  vexations  of 
life,  having  never  had  an  annoyance  that  one  hour's  reading  did  not 
dissipate." 

"  I  wake  in  the  morning  with  an  inward  joy  at  seeing  the  light;  I 
see  the  light  with  a  sort  of  transport,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am 
content.  I  pass  the  night  without  waking;  in  the  evening,  when  I 
go  to  bed,  a  species  of  torpor  prevents  me  from  making  reflections.'' 

"  I  am  nearly  always  as  content  with  fools  as  with  men  of  intellect 
.     .     .     etc." 

Man  of  Study  and  of  thought,  detached  rather  early 
from  passions,  and  having  at  no  time  been  led  away 
by  them,  he  lived  and  dwelt  in  the  steadiness  of  intel- 
lect. Very  kind  in  private  life,  natural  and  simple,  he 
deserved  to  be  loved  by  all  around  him  as  a  man  of 
genius  can  be;  but  even  in  his  most  human  aspects 
we  still  find  this  stiff,  indifferent  side;  a  benevolent 
and  lofty  equity  rather  than  tenderness  of  soul. 

Who  does  not  know  that  fine  act  in  his  life  when 
at  Marseilles,  where  he  often  went  to  visit  his  sister. 
Wishing  one  day  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  he  met  a  young 
man  named  Robert  who,  with  none  of  the  manners 
or  tone  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  lake  him.  The  young 
man,  while  rowing  the  boat,  told  him  he  did  that  sort 
of  work  only  on  Sundays  and  f&te-days,  in  order  to 
earn  all  he  could  for  the  purpose  of  buying  his  father, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  corsair,  and  was 
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then  a  slave  in  Tetuan.  Montesquieu  informed  him- 
self carefully  on  the  facts  of  the  matter  before  parting 
from  the  young  man  at  the  wharf.  Some  months 
later,  the  father,  freed  from  slaver>',  returned  to  his 
family,  not  knowing  whence  the  unhoped-for  suc- 
cour had  come.  You  weep;  but  wait  I — admire,  but 
do  not  shed  tears.  Two  or  three  years  later,  the 
young  man,  who  feels  sure  it  was  his  unknown  pas- 
senger to  whom  he  owed  the  deliverance  of  his  fsither, 
meets  him  on  the  quay  and  flings  himself  at  his  feet 
in  gratitude,  entreating  him  to  come  and  see  the  family 
he  has  rendered  so  happy.  Montesquieu  brusquely 
draws  back,  denies  everything,  refuses  to  go  with  the 
young  man,  and  tears  himself  without  pity  from  a 
legitimate  gratitude.  It  was  not  until  his  death  that 
the  benefaction  was  revealed.  Here  1  seem  to  see  in 
Montesquieu  one  of  those  gods  who  are  benefactors 
of  humanity  without  human  tenderness.  It  is  thus 
that  in  the  "Hippolytus"  of  Euripides,  Diana,  at  the 
moment  the  young  hero  is  about  to  die,  moves.away, 
though  she  seemed  to  have  loved  him :  but  however 
friendly  to  mortals  were  these  gods  of  antiquity,  tears 
were  forbidden  to  their  eyes  —  the  God-Man  had  not 
yet  come. 

In  this  view  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  express 
on  the  moral  nature  of  Montesquieu,  and  which  his 
Leitres  Persanes  called  forth,  far  be  it  from  me  to  di- 
minish the  severe  yet  human  beauty  of  his  character. 
I  content  myself  by  defining  it,  and  by  describing  that 
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stoical  humanity  in  so  far  as  it  was  apart  from  charity 
as  shown  by  Pascal  and  Bossuet. 

All  the  questions  of  the  day  under  the  Regency  are 
touched  upon  in  the  Lettres  Persanes  —  the  dispute  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  its  effects,  the  quarrel  concerning  the 
Bull  Unigenitus,  and  so  forth ;  the  author  serves  the 
spirit  of  the  day  by  mingling  his  views  with  it; 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  is  sharply  attacked  with  a 
backward  thrust.  In  the  famous  episode  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes, Montesquieu  relates,  after  his  manner,  his 
dream  of  Salente.  In  the  portraits  of  the  Farmer-gen- 
eral, the  Director,  the  Casuist,  the  Man  d  bonnes  for- 
tunes,  the  Gambling  Wife,  Montesquieu  equals  La 
Bruy^re  in  recollection.  He  resembles  him  also  in 
language,  but  without  intending  it  His  own  lan- 
guage, while  it  is  quite  as  new,  is  perhaps  less  com- 
plicated ;  it  has  a  clearness  and  a  singularly  picturesque 
quality.  The  Casuist  wishes  to  show  that  a  man 
of  his  profession  is  necessary  to  certain  persons,  who, 
without  aiming  at  perfection,  wish  to  secure  their 
salvation:  "As  they  have  no  ambition,"  he  says, 
"they  do  not  care  for  the  chief  places;  thus  they  enter 
Paradise  as  righteous  as  they  can.  Provided  they  get 
there,  that  is  enough  for  them."  Elsewhere,  speaking 
of  men  whose  conversation  is  only  a  mirror  in  which 
they  exhibit  nothing  but  their  own  impertinent  faces: 
"Oh!  how  insipid  praise  is,"  he  exclaims,  "when  it 
reflects  back  to  the  place  whence  it  came!"    The 
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whole  style  is  clear,  pungent,  full  of  wit,  a  little  thin 
and  sharp,  and  occasionally  incorrect. 

But  Montesquieu  has  certain  free  and  easy  ideas  as 
to  style.  "A  man  who  writes  well,"  he  thinks, 
"does  not  write  as  other  people  write,  but  as  he 
writes;  and  often  it  is  when  he  speaks  ill  that  he 
speaks  well."  He  writes,  therefore,  in  his  own  man- 
ner; and  that  manner,  always  refined  and  lively,  be- 
comes strong  and  proud  and  rises  higher  with  his 
topics.  I  have  said  that  he  liked  and  even  delighted 
in  a  style  of  imagery  or  of  picturesque  comparisons 
to  elucidate  his  thought:  for  example,  wishing  «.o 
make  Rica  say  that  the  husband  of  a  pretty  woman  in 
France,  if  he  is  worsted  at  home,  takes  his  revenge 
on  the  wives  of  others: 

"  This  title  of  husband  of  a  pretty  woman,"  he  writes,  **  which  is 
so  carefully  concealed  in  Asia,  is  borne  in  France  without  uneasiness. 
Men  feel  they  have  opportunity  to  find  compensation  everywhere. 
A  prince  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  fortress  by  capturing  an- 
other; when  the  Turks  took  Bagdad  from  us  did  we  not  take  the 
fortress  of  Kandahar  in  Mongol-Tartary  from  them  ?  " 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner  Montesquieu,  in  the 
Esprit  dcs  Lois,  describing  an  English  Utopian  who, 
having  under  his  eyes  the  image  of  true  liberty,  goes 
about  imagining  quite  another  liberty  in  his  book, 
says:  *'He  built  Chalcedonia,  having  the  shores  of 
Byzantium  before  his  eyes."  In  Montesquieu's 
thought,  at  the  moment  when  we  least  expect  it, 
suddenly  the  summits  glow. 

Amid  the  audacity  and  the  irreverence  of  the  Lettres 
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Persanes,  a  spirit  of  prudence  is  observable  in  Usbek's 
pen.  While  discussing  questions  so  well  and  occa- 
sionally letting  daylight  into  them,  Usbek  (and  here, 
perhaps,  is  a  contradiction  that  Montesquieu  failed 
to  avoid),  continues  to  remain  faithful  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  to  his  religion.  "It  is  true,"  he 
says,  "that,  by  a  caprice  that  comes  more  from  the 
nature  than  from  the  mind  of  men,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  change  certain  laws,  but  the  case  is  rare; 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  should  be  touched  with  a 
trembling  hand"  Rica  himself,  light-hearted  jester, 
remarking  that  in  courts  of  justice  when  judgment  is 
to  be  pronounced  the  votes  of  the  majority  are  taken, 
adds,  by  way  of  epigram:  "But  they  say  they  have 
found  by  experience  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
those  of  the  minority;  and  that  is  natural  enough,  for 
there  are  very  few  just  minds,  and  all  the  world  agrees 
that  there  are  quantities  of  unjust  ones."  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  mind  that  dictated  the  Lettres 
Persanes  would  never  push  things  to  extremity  on 
the  side  of  reform  and  popular  revolution. 

After  touching  upon  questions  which  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  philosophy  of  history,  after  expressing 
astonishment  that  Frenchmen  should  have  abandoned 
the  old  laws  made  by  their  first  kings  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  nation,  and,  having  thus  reached  the  thresh- 
okl  of  the  great  work  he  no  doubt  foresaw  in  the 
future,  Montesquieu  resumes  his  laughter  over  many 
subjects,  and  when  he  has  laughed  enough  he  stops 
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short.  The  Lettres  Persanes,  having  exhausted  the 
picture  and  the  satire  of  present  manners  and  morals, 
turns  to  the  romantic:  Usbek  receives  news  that  his 
harem,  profiting  by  his  absence,  has  made  a  revolu- 
tion ;  all  are  in  rebellion,  flying  at  each  other's  throats, 
and  killing  one  another.  It  is  a  voluptuous  and  de- 
lirious conclusion,  a  'Tire  and  blood"  end,  that  has 
nothing  relating  to  us  in  it.  All  this  sensual  part  is 
dry  and  hard,  showing  that  Montesquieu's  imagina- 
tion lay  solely  in  the  direction  of  historical  and  moral 
observation.  Once  more  I  remark  that  there  is  in  the 
Lettres  Persanes,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  viewed 
as  a  whole,  a  resemblance  to  the  novels  of  Cr^billon 
fits. 

Le  Temple  de  Gnide,  published  in  1725,,  was  an 
error  of  taste  and  a  misconception  of  talent.  Montes- 
quieu thought  he  was  imitating  the  Greeks  in  making 
this  little  prose  poem  out  of  complaisance  to  a  prin- 
cess of  the  Cond6  blood,  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont. 
He  was  thirty-five  years  old  at  that  time,  and  he  wrote: 
*' At  thirty-five  years  of  age,  I  still  loved."  But 
Montesquieu's  loves  seem  never  to  have  troubled  or 
touched  him  much.  In  vain  he  paints  his  Thdmire: 
he  still  seems  to  us  more  sensual  in  love  than  senti- 
mental: **  In  my  youth,"  he  says,  **1  was  fortunate 
in  attaching  myself  to  women  who  I  thought  loved 
me;  as  soon  as  I  ceased  to  think  so  I  detached  myself 
from  them  suddenly."  And  he  adds:  '*  I  liked  fairly 
well  to  talk  insipidities  to  women  and  to  do  them 


services  that  cost  me  little.'*  Le  Temple  de  Gnide  is 
one  of  those  insipidities,  but  it  must  have  cost  him 
some  labour.  M.  Lain6  relates  that  when  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Secondat  family  to  make  re- 
searches among  Montesquieu's  papers,  he  found  in 
the  secretary,  which  no  one  had  opened  since  the 
death  of  the  great  writer,  a  mass  of  rough  drafts  of  all 
his  love-letters.  The  author  of  the  Temple  de  Gnide 
worked  over  and  made  erasures  even  in  his  billets- 
doux,  and  we  feel  it  in  reading  that  tale.  What  in 
Montesquieu  is  vigour  and  nervous  energy  in  great 
things,  is  stiffness  in  little  ones.     He  has  no  grace. 

About  this  time,  Montesquieu  was  much  more  in 
his  true  line  when  he  delivered,  before  the  Academy 
of  Bordeaux  in  172^,  a  short  Discourse  in  praise  of 
Study  and  the  Sciences.  He  avenges  the  Sciences, 
having  questioned  their  utility  in  one  part  of  the 
Lettres  Persanes;  he  asserts,  in  a  witty  and  original 
manner,  that  knowledge  being  gained,  the  intellectual 
result  thereof  is  often  the  indirect  and  distant  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  society.  For  instance,  if  the  Mexicans 
had  had  a  Descartes  before  the  landing  of  the  Span- 
iards, Fernando  Cortez  would  not  have  conquered 
them;  for  the  awe  they  had  of  the  Spaniards  under 
the  idea  that  these  strangers  were  gods,  was  "  only 
a  simple  effect  of  their  ignorance  of  a  principle  of 
philosophy."  Courage  was  never  lacked  by  either 
the  Mexicans  or  the  Peruvians,  "only  hope  of  success. 
Thus  a  false  principle  of  philosophy,  ignorance  of  a 
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physical  cause,  ener\'ated  in  a  moment  all  the  forces 
of  two  great  empires/* 

In  this  little  Discourse,  Montesquieu  speaks  magnifi- 
cently of  study,  and  of  the  motives  that  ought  to  lead 
us  to  it.  "The  first  is  the  inward  satisfaction  we 
feel  when  we  see  the  excellence  of  our  own  being  in- 
crease, and  know  that  we  render  an  intelligent  being 
more  intelligent."  Another  motive,  which  he  did  not 
go  far  from  himself  lo  find, 

**  is,"  he  says,  "  our  own  happiness.  The  love  of  a  bdy  is  almost 
the  only  eternal  passion  in  us;  all  others  quit  us  as.  little  by  little,  this 
miserable  machine  which  gives  them  to  us  nears  its  ruin.  .  .  .  Wc 
should  make  ourselves  a  happiness  that  can  follow  us  through  the 
ages;  life  is  so  short  that  we  ought  to  count  as  nothing  all  felicity 
that  does  not  last  as  long  as  ourselves.'* 

Finally,  he  gives  another  motive,  and  one  which  he 
feels  equally,  usefulness  to  the  public  and  to  the  world: 
**  Is  it  not  a  noble  purpose  to  work  that  we  may  leave 
behind  us  men  more  fortunate  and  happier  than  we 
have  been  ?  '*  Montesquieu,  through  integrity  of  heart 
and  guidance  of  his  intellect,  was  naturally  a  citizen 
of  the  race  of  the  Vaubans,  the  Catinats,  the  Turennes, 
the  L'Hdpilals,  of  all  those  who  sincerely  desire  the 
welfare  and  honour  of  their  countrv  and  of  man- 
kind:  *M  have  always  felt  an  inward  joy,"  he  says, 
**  when  a  law  has  been  made  which  served  the  com- 
mon welfare." 

The  Lettres  Persanes  ranked  him,  whether  he  would 
or  no,  among  literary  men.     He  felt  the  advantages  to 
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his  reputation,  and  the  hindrances  to  bis  career.  A 
powerful  impulsion  moved  him  henceforth  to  fulfil  his 
destiny  as  a  writer,  and  he  acted  upon  it.  He  freed 
himself  from  his  bonds,  sold  his  office,  was  received,  in 
1726,  into  the  French  Academy  (although,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  laughed  at  it  before  he  belonged  to  it), 
and  undertook  his  travels  in  the  spring  of  1728,  begin- 
ning with  Germany  and  Hungary.  In  Vienna  he  saw 
much  of  Prince  Eugene;  arriving  in  Venice,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bonneval,  who  had  not  yet 
passed  over  to  the  Turks;  he  visited  Turin,  Rome, 
Italy,  returning  by  way  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhine, 
and  Holland,  concluding  his  course  of  observations  in 
England  (October,  1729).  He  was  introduced  to  the 
latter  country  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  guides;  he  saw  all,  and  he  saw  well.  Before 
arriving  there,  he  had  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
an  Englishman,  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  had  said  al- 
ready: "There  are  no  men  of  true  common-sense  but 
those  who  are  born  in  England." 

A  few  Notes  from  his  journal  have  been  published, 
which  relate  to  his  stay  in  London.  He  remarks  that, 
in  his  time,  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  knew 
no  more  of  England  than  a  babe  of  six  months;  the 
freedom  of  the  press  misled  them:  '*  As  they  see  the 
devil  in  the  periodical  press  they  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  people  are  on  the  verge  of  rebellion ;  but  they  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers,  and  that  the  people 
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write  openly  what  is  only  thought  elsewhere."  Mon- 
tesquieu appreciates  this  liberty  "  which  every  man 
demands  and  enjoys  over  there — z  slater  has  the  news- 
paper brought  to  him  on  the  roof  and  reads  it  there," 
But  he  has  no  illusions  on  the  state  of  the  country  and 
its  institutions;  he  rightly  judges  the  corruption  of 
political  morals,  the  venality  of  consciences  and  of 
votes,  the  practical  and  calculating  side  of  things,  the 
fear  of  being  duped  which  leads  to  hardness.  He 
seems  almost  to  have  believed  that  a  revolution  was 
at  hand;  but  we  know  how  the  political  condition, 
very  debased  in  those  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  im- 
proved and  gained  new  vigour  under  Pitt.  Though 
he  saw  these  evils,  Montesquieu  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  that  compensated  for  them;  he 
expresses  his  appreciation  thus:  **  England  is  at  present 
the  freest  country  that  there  is  in  the  world;  I  except 
no  republic.  ...  If  a  man  in  England  had  as 
many  enemies  as  he  has  hairs  upon  his  head,  no  harm 
could  come  to  him :  that  is  a  great  thing,  for  health  of 
soul  is  as  necessary  as  health  of  body." 

A  prophetic  glance  darts  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
through  the  following  sentence,  thrown  out  in  pass- 
ing, and  certainly  predicts  the  emancipation  of  English 
America:  **1  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
many  inhabitants  sent  from  Europe  and  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies;  but  I  think  that  if  any  nation  is  aban- 
doned by  her  colonies.  England  will  be  the  first.*' 

I  confess,  in  all  humility,  even  if  1  do  a  wrong  to 
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my  sentiment  of  the  ideal,  that  if  we  could  have,  in  its 
consecutive  entirety,  Montesquieu* s  Journal  de  yoyage, 
the  whole  of  these  Notes  so  simple,  so  natural  in  their 
sincere  and  primitive  setting  forth,  I  should  prefer  the 
reading  of  them  to  that  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  and  I 
should  believe  them  to  be  more  useful. 

In  Montesquieu's  great  work  the  artist  counts  for 
much;  many  things  are  said  in  it  which  are  open  to 
doubt.  The  author-artist  is  there  in  presence  of  his 
subject,  of  his  vast  study;  he  wants  a  law,  he  searches 
for  it,  and  sometimes  he  creates  it.  From  the  accumu- 
lation of  texts  and  notes  which  he  has  brought  before 
him,  and  which  press  upon  him  and  almost  over- 
whelm him,  he.frees  himself,  he  chooses  his  course; 
his  work  springs  up.  Boldly,  sometimes  painfully, 
he  begins  his  Considerations d^nd  his  perspective;  he 
fashions  them  to  suit  himself.  Was  it  not  he  who,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  study,  said:  "Histories  are 
false  facts  composed  on  true  facts." 

And  did  he  not  say,  still  further:  "  In  history  we 
see  men  painted  in  noble  portraits,  but  we  do  not 
find  them  to  be  what  we  see  them."  How  is  it,  then, 
when  the  spirit  of  history  alone  is  sought  ?  Men  are 
seen  at  too  great  a  distance ;  the  human  stuff  which 
the  statesman  should  consider  too  often  disappears 
in  Montesquieu. 

1  spoke  just  now  of  the  useful:  Montesquieu  joined 
to  it  an  idea  of  the  beautiful.  He  had  a  sacred  pat- 
tern within  him;  he  raised  a  temple,  and  the  crowd 
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flocked  to  it.  But  did  he  not  set  up  in  it  certain 
idols  ? 

Let  us  lay  aside  regrets,  and  accept  respectfully  the 
unique  and  regal  form  of  his  ConsiiUrations,  which 
is  peculiarly  his  own ;  a  form  born  of  a  mind  so  lofty 
and  so  firm,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  mould 
which,  with  all  the  fine  accessories  that  characterised 
it,  will  not  be  met  with  again. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Montesquieu  retired  to 
his  chateau  of  La  Brdde,  far  from  the  suppers  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  collect  and  arrange  his  thoughts;  he  re- 
mained there  two  years,  seeing  only  his  books  and 
his  trees.  He  was  full  of  England  when  he  arrived, 
and  had  to  repress  and  postpone  the  idea  of  writing  a 
book  on  that  original  Government,  so  unlike  our  own, 
which  tempted  him  much.  He  gave  the  preference 
to  his  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur 
des  Romains  et  de  ieur  Decadence  (1734),  which  has 
remained  the  most  classic  and  perfect  of  his  works; 
the  only  one,  indeed,  that  seems  to  have  been  cast  in 
a  single  mould  like  a  statue. 

The  works  of  Montesquieu  are  nothing  else  than  the 
philosophic  summing  up  and  the  ideal  review  of  his 
studies;  no  one  reasons  better  than  he  on  history  when 
he  has  closed  the  book  that  contains  the  narrative. 
He  expresses  the  thought  in  it;  he  gives  it  continuity, 
connectedness,  counsel;  and  that  which  makes  the 
beauty  of  what  he  says  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
put  forth.     He  advances  with  a  firm  step,  by  a  series 
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of  vivid  and  compact  reflections,  which,  as  a  whole, 
have  the  grand  air;  his  wit  is  also  quick,  brief,  and 
is  aimed  high. 

This  style  of  seeing  and  speaking  was  marvellously 
well  suited  for  application  to  the  Romans.  To  judge 
of  the  book  of  Considerations  which  he  gave  to  them, 
we  should  have  to  examine  what  had  been  said  be- 
fore him  on  that  subject,  and  render  to  Machiavelli, 
Saint-^vremond,  Saint  R6al,  that  which  is  their  due; 
and  as  for  form  we  should  have  to  place  the  historic 
discourses  of  Montesquieu  side  by  side  with  those 
of  Bossuet. 

The  nature  of  Montesquieu's  mind  is  so  completely 
that  of  reasoning  upon  history,  that  he  does  it  where 
there  is  no  call  for  it,  and  where  the  grounds  are  in- 
sufficient; as,  for  instance,  on  the  beginnings  of 
Rome.  Before  making  reflections  on  what  he  had 
read,  he  ought  to  have  asked  himself  whether  the  his- 
torians spoke  the  truth;  there  was  criticism  to  be 
made  on  the  books  and  on  the  traditions  that  were 
semi-fabulous.  Montesquieu  does  not  make  it.  From 
the  statement  that  Romulus  took  the  shield  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  which  was  large,  in  place  of  the  small  shield 
he  had  hitherto  used,  Montesquieu  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  certain  custom  and  a  certain  policy  was 
in  practice  among  the  Romans  to  borrow  from  the 
vanquished  whatever  they  had  that  was  better  than 
their  own. 

It  is  not  until  the  period  of  Hannibal  and  the  Punic 
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wars,  that  Montesquieu's  thought  develops  with  ease, 
and  that  he  commands  his  whole  subject.  Chapter  VI, 
on  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  and  on  their  conduct  at 
the  submission  of  other  peoples,  is  a  masterpiece,  in 
which  prudence  and  majesty  are  combined;  the  grand 
style  begins  here,  never  to  cease  again.  In  speaking 
of  the  Romans,  Montesquieu's  language  becomes  like 
Latin;  it  takes  a  character  of  firm  conciseness  that 
brings  it  near  to  the  language  of  Tacitus  or  Sallust; 
there  is  study,  profound  combination,  effort,  as  with 
Sallust,  to  attain  to  propriety  of  expression  in  words, 
and  to  conciseness;  also  to  make  the  image,  as  in 
Tacitus,  both  magnificent  and  brief,  and  to  imprint  on 
the  whole  diction  something  grave  and  august 

No  one  has  entered  more  fully  than  Montesquieu 
into  the  ideal  of  the  Roman  genius;  he  is,  by  inclina- 
tion, favourable  to  the  Senate,  and  something  of  a 
patrician  of  the  ancient  Republic.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  he  who  spoke  so  admiringly  of  Alex- 
ander, Charlemagne,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
less  generous  on  the  subject  of  Caesar;  at  any  rate,  he 
does  not  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  under  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  as  he  does  of  those  other  great  mortals- 
He  is  angry  with  him  for  having  been  the  potential 
instrument  of  the  great  transformation  of  the  Roman 
world.  Montesquieu  (if  we  except  the  Lettres  Per- 
sanes)  always  used  noble  words  in  relation  to  Christ- 
ianity, and,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  more  and  more 
accepted  and,  so  to  speak,  espoused  its  benefits  in  all 
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that  concerned  civilisation  and  humanity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  for  pure  Roman  nature  anterior  to  all 
Christian  influence,  for  the  stoical  Roman  nature,  a 
predilection  that  he  never  concealed.  The  suicides  of 
Cato  and  Brutus  inspired  him  with  reflections  in  which 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  classic  idolatry,  and  even 
some  prestige:  "It  is  certain,"  he  exclaims,  "that 
men  have  become  less  free,  less  courageous,  less  in- 
clined to  great  enterprises  than  they  were  when, 
through  that  power  which  they  possessed  over  them- 
selves, they  could,  at  any  moment,  escape  from  every 
other  power."  He  says  thi-.  again  in  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  apropos  of  what  the  ancients  called  virtue: 
"When  they  had  that  quality  in  full  force,"  he  says, 
"men  did  things  we  see  no  longer  in  these  days, 
and  which,  if  we  saw  them,  would  astound  our  little 
souls." 

Montesquieu  divined  many  things,  ancient  or  mod- 
em; about  those  even  of  which  he  had  seen  the  least 
in  his  day — free  government,  civil  wars,  imperial  gov- 
ernment. One  might  make  a  piquant  extract  of  such 
predictions  or  allusions  taken  from  his  works.  Let  us 
beware  of  that  method  which  draws  to  self  a  great 
mind  and  turns  it  from  its  broad  and  special  path.  In 
all  that  Montesquieu  foresaw  and  divined,  one  thing  is 
lacking  to  make  him  wholly  himself,  and  to  complete 
the  education  of  his  genius, — he  did  not  foresee  the 
revolution.  He  did  not  believe  that,  in  our  day.  pro- 
scriptions or  wholesale  spoliations  would  be  possible. 
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Speaking  of  those  of  the  Romans,  he  says:  **  We  can 
draw  this  advantage  from  the  smallness  of  our  fortunes 
— they  are  safer;  we  are  not  worth  enough  to  have 
our  property  torn  from  us.*'  Montesquieu  did  not 
conceive  that  there  could  be  a  day,  a  near  day,  when 
the  Clergy  in  a  body  would  be  dispossessed,  and  the 
Nobles  also,  in  a  great  measure;  when  the  chief 
heads  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  were  to  fall  upon  the 
scaffold;  he  did  not  divine  a  1793. 

I  desired  to  read  Machiavelli  in  comparison  with 
Montesquieu;  the  latter  is  the  true  refutation,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  true  corrective.  With  Machiavelli,  we 
are  always  closer  to  natural  corruption,  to  primitive 
cupidity;  Machiavelli  distrusts  himself;  Montesquieu 
does  not.  It  was  Machiavelli  who  said  that  there  is  in 
all  men  a  hidden,  vicious  inclination,  which  awaits 
only  the  opportunity  to  show  itself,  and  needs  all 
civil  laws,  supported  by  force  of  arms,  to  repress  it. 
Men,  according  to  him,  never  do  right  unless  they  can- 
not do  otherwise:  '*  And  when  they  have  that  choice, 
and  the  liberty  to  do  evil  with  impunity,  they  never 
fail  to  cause  confusion  and  disorder  everywhere." 
Machiavelli  is  convinced  that,  although  men  may  seem 
to  change  in  the  course  of  a  given  state  of  things,  fun- 
damentally they  do  not  change,  and,  certain  occasions 
returning,  we  find  them  absolutely  the  same.  Mon- 
tesquieu is  not  wholly  convinced  of  that  truth.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Esprit  ifes  Lois,  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  first  men  supposed  to  be  savages  and 
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children  of  nature,  were,  above  all,  timid,  and  wanted 
peace:  as  if  physical  cupidity,  want,  and  hunger,  the 
blind  consciousness  that  all  youth  has  of  its  own  force, 
and  **that  rage  for  domination  innate  in  the  human 
heart,"  would  not  engender*  from  the  very  first,  conflict 
and  warfare.  This  criticism  is  fundamental,  and  bears, 
as  I  think,  on  the  whole  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois. 
Montesquieu  grants  too  much,  not  only  outwardly, 
but  secretly  In  his  own  mind,  to  the  decorum  of 
human  nature.  This  defect  in  Montesquieu  is  infin- 
itely honourable,  but  a  real  defect,  none  the  less. 
Admirable  explainer  and  classifier  of  the  past  and  of 
those  accomplished  things  that  have  no  present  con- 
sequences, he  is  likely  to  lead  into  error  those  who 
take  him  at  his  word  about  the  future.  Born  under  a 
mild  government,  living  in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened 
society,  where  the  memory  of  factions  was  far  distant, 
and  the  despotism  that  repressed  them  was  no  longer 
present,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  felt,  he  lightly  adjusted 
humanity  to  his  desire.  He  forgot  what  Richelieu  had 
known,  and  what  he  had  had  to  do,  and  Louis  XIV  also, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  had  need,  as  I  said 
before,  of  a  revolution  (were  it  only  such  a  Fronde 
as  Pascal  saw)  to  refresh  his  idea  of  the  reality  of 
human  nature,  that  idea  which  is  so  easily  covered  up 
in  calm  and  civilised  epochs. 

Machiavelli.  on  the  contrary  (let  us  not  forget  this  in 
a  comparison  of  the  two  geniuses),  lived  at  an  epoch 
and  in  a  country  where  there  were  daily,  for  Individ- 
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uals  as  well  as  for  cities,  thirty  ways  of  being  de- 
stroyed and  of  perishing.  Such  a  state  of  society 
naturally  keeps  men  on  the  alert,  and  gives  prudence 
to  all. 

I  return  to  the  Considirations,  from  which  I  have 
wandered.  Divided  between  the  old  Romans  of  the 
resistance  and  the  Roman  who  first  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, Montesquieu  does  not  understand  Caesar  to  the 
same  degree  that  he  understands  other  great  men ;  he 
follows  him  with  a  sort  of  regret.  Montesquieu  had 
so  lived  in  idea  among  tiiose  old  Romans,  that  he  had 
an  opinion  upon  them,  a  direct,  personal  impression, 
which  he  produces  sometimes  in  quite  a  naive  man- 
ner. Speaking  of  the  triumvir  Lepidus,  sacrificed  by 
Octavius:  **  We  are  very  glad,**  he  exclaims,  **  to  see 
the  humiliation  of  this  Lepidus.  He  was  the  most 
wicked  citizen  in  the  Republic* — We  are  very  glad: 
Montesquieu,  when  writing,  lets  many  of  these  fa- 
miliar expressions  escape  him,  showing  his  intimacy 
with  his  great  subjects;  there  is  something  abrupt 
and  unexpected,  like  his  own  conversation,  in  these 
chapters.  He  says  of  Alexander:  **  Let  us  talk  about 
him  at  our  ease.*'  Elsewhere  he  says:  **I  request 
the  reader  to  pay  a  little  attention  ** — I  see  in  this  the 
sort  of  gesture  of  an  eager  man  who  is  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, who  fears  in  talking  to  let  something  escape  him, 
and  so  grasps  the  arm  of  his  listener. 

Sometimes  the  gesture  is  grander,  less  familiar;  the 
orator  rises:     "Here  we  must  give    ourselves  the 
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spectacle  of  things  human  "  .  .  .  and  he  goes  on 
to  enumerate  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Bossuet  all  that 
labour  of  the  Roman  people  and  their  Senate — the 
wars  undertaken,  the  blood  shed,  so  many  triumphs, 
so  much  wisdom  and  courage,  all  to  serve  finally 
"to  glut  the  happiness  of  five  or  six  monsters."  The 
whole  passage  is  pure  Bossuet. 

There  Is  a  main  point,  nevertheless,  on  which  Mon- 
tesquieu differed  from  Bossuet.  Both  believed  in  a 
sovereign  counsel  in  human  things;  but  Bossuet  as- 
signs that  counsel  to  God  and  Providence,  who  has 
His  secret  purpose  and  object.  Montesquieu  assigns 
it  elsewhere : 

"  It  is  not,"  he  says,  '*  fortune  that  rules  the  world;  we  can  ask 
the  Romans,  who  had  a  continual  succession  of  prosperity  so  long  as 
they  governed  themselves  on  a  certain  plan,  and  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  reverses  when  they  conducted  themselves  on  another  plan. 
There  are  general  causes,  whether  moral  or  physical,  which  act  in 
each  monarchy,  raising  it,  maintaining  it,  or  flinging  it  down.  All 
events  are  subject  to  these  causes;  and,  though  the  chances  of  a 
battle,  which  is  a  particular  cause,  may  have  ruined  a  State,  there  was 
a  general  cause,  which  brought  about  that  this  State  should  perish  by 
a  single  battle.  In  a  word:  the  main  procedure  sweeps  along  with  it 
all  special  incidents.*' 

Montesquieu's  whole  philosophy  of  history  lies  in 
those  words;  and  we  must  agree  that  in  what  con- 
cerns the  Romans,  judging  things  after  the  event,  he 
seems  to  be  right.  The  Romans  certainly  do  lend 
themselves  wonderfully  to  the  application  of  this  linked 
system:  we  might  even  say,  in  truth,  that  they  came 
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into  the  world  expressly  that  Montesquieu  might 
"consider"  them. 

And  yet,  even  if  we  do  not  assign  directly  to  Provi- 
dence itself,  as  Bossuet  does,  the  counsel  and  law  of 
the  world  of  history,  it  seems  to  me  very  difficult  and 
very  perilous  to  find  it  in  this  succession  and  linking 
together  of  events  in  which  Montesquieu  flatters  him- 
self he  has  discovered  it.  Machiavelli,  on  this  point, 
seems  to  me  wiser  and  nearer  the  truth  than  Montes- 
quieu when  he  reminds  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
reflections,  how  much  of  chance — that  is,  of  causes  to 
us  unknown— there  is  in  the  origin  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  facts  of  history  and  the  life  of  empires. 
Here,  again,  Montesquieu  suffers  from  living  in  his 
study  and  never  seeing  history  make  itself  before  him. 
Otherwise,  he  would  oftener  have  said  to  himself: 
*'0n  what  small  things  do  great  things  hinge!" 
Cardinal  Alberoni  is  reported  to  have  made  a  criti- 
cism of  this  kind  upon  him:  **  There  is  temerity,"  he 
said,  **in  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  grandeur  and 
decadence  of  the  Romans  in  the  Constitution  of  their 
State.  Events  in  which  human  wisdom  had  the 
smallest  part  make  epochs  rather  than  consequences." 

Montesquieu  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Esprit  des  Lois  (end  of  1748).  During  the 
preceding  years,  when  he  was  not  at  his  chateau  of 
La  Brede,  he  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  much  in  the 
great  world,  especially  in  the  circle  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon  and  of  Mme.  du  Deffand,  and  was  greatly 
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desired  everywhere;  a  simple,  kindly  man,  never  seek- 
ing to  shine.  **  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  frequent  the 
same  companies  that  he  did/'  says  Maupertuis;  "I 
have  seen  and  shared  in  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
was  always  awaited,  and  the  joy  with  which  we  saw 
him  arrive."  "Who  would  not  love  this  man," 
wrote  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie  to  Mme.  du  Deflfand, 
'*  this  good  man,  this  great  man,  original  in  his  works, 
in  his  nature,  in  his  manners,  and  always  worthy  of 
admiration,  or  else  adorable."  A  contemporary  of 
Montesquieu,  whom  I  scarcely  dare  quote  in  connec- 
tion with  him,  the  frivolous  Abb6  de  Voisenon,  gives, 
nevertheless,  a  few  pleasant  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
tells  them  well : 

**  He  was  such  a  good  father/*  he  says,  "  that  he  really  believed  in 
good  faith  that  his  son  was  worth  more  than  he.  He  was  a  kind  and 
fimi  friend;  his  conversation  was  varied,  like  his  writings.  He  had 
both  gaiety  and  reflection ;  he  knew  how  to  argue  and  at  the  same 
time  he  conversed  well .  He  was  extremely  absent-minded ;  he  started 
one  day  from  Fontainebleau,  telling  his  carriage  to  follow,  so  that  he 
might  go  on  foot  for  an  hour,  to  get  some  exercise;  he  went  as  far  as 
Villejuif,  supposing  he  was  not  yet  at  Chailly  (a  distance  of  48 
kilometres).*' 

Garat,  in  his  life  of  Suard,  shows  us  Montesquieu  in 
his  domain  of  La  Br^de: 


<f 


among  the  lawns,  the  fountains,  the  woods,  laid  out  in  the  Eng- 
fish  fashion,  walking  about  from  morning  till  night,  a  white  cotton 
cap  upon  his  head  and  a  vine-prop  over  his  shoulder.  Persons  who 
came  to  present  to  him  the  homage  of  Europe  have  been  known  to 
isk  him  more  than  once,  taking  him  for  a  vine-dresser,  if  that 
wcfe  Montesquieu's  chilteau." 
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The  Marquis  d'Argenson,  who  judges  him  very 
truly,  says: 

**  As  he  has  immense  intelligence  he  makes  a  charming  use  of  what 
he  knows;  but  he  puts  more  intellect  into  his  books  than  into  hit 
conversation,  because  he  does  not  seek  to  shine  and  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so.  He  kee|>s  the  Gascon  accent  which  he  broufght 
from  his  native  region,  and  thinks  it  in  some  way  beneath  him  to 
correct  it.  He  takes  no  care  of  his  style,  which  is  much  wittier  and 
sometimes  more  vigorous  than  it  is  pure.*' 

Speaking  of  the  great  work  that  Montesquieu  had 
had  in  preparation  for  twenty  years,  M.  d'Argenson 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  know  some  portions  of  it,  which  can  only  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  author;  but  I  foresee  that,  as  a  whole,  it  may  fail,  and  that  we 
shall  find  more  agreeable  single  chapters  to  read,  more  dever  and 
seductive  ideas,  than  really  true  and  useful  instruction  on  the  way  that 
laws  should  be  drawn  up  and  put  in  force.  ...  I  know  the 
author  to  have  all  possible  intelligence;  he  has  acquired  vast  know- 
ledge, during  his  travels  and  also  during  his  retirement  in  the  country; 
but  I  again  predict  that  he  will  not  give  us  the  book  we  are  needing; 
although  we  shall  surely  find  in  the  one  he  is  preparing  many  profound 
ideas,  new  thoughts,  striking  images,  sallies  of  wit  and  genius,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  facts — the  collecting  of  which  supposes  even  more 
taste  than  study." 

M.  d'Argenson  was  not  mistaken  in  one  direction, 
but  much  mistaken  in  another.  Montesquieu's  book, 
with  all  its  defects,  was  destined  to  quell  the  fears  and 
surpass  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  There  are  works  at 
which  we  must  not  look  too  closely;  they  stand  as 
monuments.  Mme.  du  Deffand's  remark,  **Ce  n' est  pas 
r Esprit  des  Lois,  c'est  de  l' esprit  sur  les  his  "  ['*  It  is 
not  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  it  is  wit  and  humour,  about 
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the  laws"],  is  a  saying  which  might  be  true  in  the 
private  society  of  Montesquieu,  but  ceases  to  be  so 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  and  of  the  world. 
The  public  sees  things  more  as  a  whole,  and  when 
there  is  a  breath  from  above  and  a  lofty  imprint  on  a 
work  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  author  is  right  on 
all  points,  and  yields  to  its  influence. 

It  was  of  this  same  Esprit  des  Lois  that  the  studious 
Gibbon  said,  speaking  of  his  studies:  "I  read  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf;  I  read  Barbeyrac;  I  read  Locke  and 
his  treatises;  but  my  delight  is  to  r^ad  and  reread 
Montesquieu,  whose  vigour  of  style  and  boldness  of 
hypothesis  are  so  potent  to  rouse  and  stimulate  the 
genius  of  the  age."  And  Horace  Walpole,  speaking 
of  the  work  on  its  appearance,  wrote:  **I  consider  it 
the  best  book  that  was  ever  written — at  least  I  never 
learned  half  as  much  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read. 
There  is  as  much  wit  in  it  as  there  is  practical  know- 
ledge." This  last  point  has  become  doubtful  in  the 
present  day.  "There  is  no  book,"  says,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  recent  English  critic,  "that  can  be  cited  as 
having  done  more  for  the  human  race  at  the  time 
when  it  appeared,  and  from  which  a  reader  in  these 
days  can  draw  so  few  practical  ideas."  But  that  is 
the  fate  of  nearly  every  work  that  has  made  the  human 
mind  progress. 

Montesquieu,  at  the  period  of  its  publication,  ap- 
pears  to  us,  in  his  correspondence,  in  all  the  suffer^ 
ing  and  extreme  fatigue  of  childbirth.     He  had  spent 
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the  three  preceding  years  on  his  estate  (1743-1746X 
working  without  intermission.  His  eyes  gave  out; 
he  saw  but  little;  his  better  eye  was  afflicted  with 
cataract.  His  secretary  and  his  daughter  read  to 
him,  for  he  could  no  longer  read  for  himself.  "  I  am 
crushed  down  by  weariness,"  he  wrote  (March  ^1, 
1747) ;  "  I  hope  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  my  days." 
The  idea  of  adding  to  his  work  a  digression  on  the 
origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  Laws  in  France  (which 
forms  the  last  four  volumes  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois), 
came  to  him  only  toward  the  last.  "I  thought  I 
should  kill  myself  these  three  months,"  he  said 
(March,  1748),  **  trying  to  finish  a  piece  I  wished  to 
add,  which  will  be  a  book  on  the  origin  and  revolu- 
tions of  our  civil  Laws  in  France.  It  will  take  three 
hours  to  read;  but  I  assure  you  it  has  cost  me  such 
labour  that  my  hair  is  whitened  by  it."  The  book 
finished,  and  published  in  Geneva,  he  cries  out:  "But 
I  confess  the  work  has  nearly  killed  me;  I  shall  rest; 
1  shall  toil  no  more." 

Something  of  this  effort,  thus  vividly  described,  has 
crept  into  his  work.  The  first  book,  which  treats  of 
laws  in  general,  taking  them  in  their  broadest  accept- 
ation and  in  relation  to  all  beings  in  the  universe,  is 
very  vague;  and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  we  feel  in 
the  first  book  an  embarrassed  man,  just  as  we  feel  a 
wearied  and  rather  breathless  man  in  the  last.  At  the 
head  of  his  second  volume  (that  is,  half-way,  the 
edition  of  Geneva  being  printed  in  two  volumes),  he 
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intended  to  place  an  "  Invocation  to  the  Muses  "  in  the 
classic  style : 


II 


O  Virgins  of  Mount  Pierus!  list  to  the  name  1  give  you!  Inspire 
me!  I  have  run  a  long  course;  1  am  crushed  beneath  sadness  and 
weariness.  Put  into  my  spirit  the  charm  and  the  sweetness  1  felt  in 
other  days,  which  desert  me  now.  Never  are  you  so  divine  as  when 
you  lead  wisdom  and  truth  by  pleasurable  ways. 

"  But,  if  you  will  not  soften  the  rigour  of  my  toil,  hide  the  toil 
itself!  Let  men  be  taught,  and  I  not  teach!  Let  me  reflect,  let  me 
fed,  and  then,  when  I  proclaim  new  things,  make  men  believe  that  1 
knew  nothing;  that  it  was  you  who  told  me  all     .     . 


f> 


The  whole  "Invocation  "  is  full  of  beauty;  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  delights  of  reason,  which  is  defined 
as  **the  most  perfect,  the  most  noble,  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  our  senses,"  rises  into  poesy.  The  friend  in 
Geneva,  who  was  charged  with  printing  the  work 
and  of  revising  the  proofs,  objected  to  this  hymn  as 
being  too  antique  for  a  modern  work,  and  begged 
leave  to  suppress  it;  which  request  Montesquieu,  af- 
ter some  opposition,  granted. 

No  one  will  expect  me  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  critic 
in  speaking  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois:  many  volumes 
would  be  needed  for  such  criticism,  and  the  work 
would  have  to  be  taken  book  by  book,  chapter  by 
chapter.  I  know  three  attempts  of  this  kind:  that  of 
M.  de  Tracy,  which,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  a  logical 
refutation,  or  rectification,  rather  than  a  Commentaire  ; 
that  of  the  farmer-general  Dupin,  which  is  not  to  be 
despised;  and  I  have  seen  still  a  third  refutation  in 
manuscript,  written  by  Cardinal  de  Boisgelin,  former 
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Archbishop  of  Aix.  Montesquieu  can  be  stopped  at 
every  step  on  his  general  divisions  of  government,  on 
the  principle  he  assigns  to  each  of  them,  on  climates 
and  the  influence  he  attributes  to  them,  on  the  quota- 
tions with  which  he  strews  his  work.  It  often 
happens  that  he  quotes  incorrectly  and  for  effect,  as 
Chateaubriand  has  done  later;  that  happens  to  men 
of  imagination  who  make  use  of  erudition  without 
binding  themselves  down  to  it  or  mastering  it  They 
take  note,  as  they  read,  of  witty  or  salient  passages, 
and  later,  when  composing,  they  take  inflnite  pains 
to  turn  their  royal  road  past  their  illustrative  note, 
which  may  sometimes  be  merely  a  lively  anecdote. 
Montesquieu  makes  too  much  use  of  classic  incidents 
and  the  petty  equivocal  examples  they  afford  him. 
What  is  it  to  us,  I  ask,  how  Arribas,  King  of  the 
Molossians,  modified  an  absolute  government  ?  Why 
should  we  know  whether  such  or  such  police  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  Epidamnians,  and  what  conclu- 
sions could  we  reasonably  draw  from  them  ? 

The  frequent  breaks  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  the 
cutting  up  into  chapters — composed,  sometimes,  of  a 
single  sentence — also  show  either  a  certain  hesitation 
in  arrangement,  or  a  certain  pretension  to  authority. 
Buffon,  himself  the  very  opposite  to  this  style  of  writ- 
ing, explained  it  in  Montesquieu  by  physical  causes: 
**The  president,"  he  said,  **was  nearly  blind,  and 
he  was  so  eager,  that  half  the  time  he  forgot  what  he 
wanted  to  dictate,  so  that  he  was  obliged  in  the  end 
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to  restrict  himself  to  the  smallest  possible  space." 
Montesquieu  himself  states  that  if»  when  talking,  he 
felt  he  was  simply  listened  to.  the  whole  subject 
seemed  to  vanish  from  before  him.  He  needed  an 
interlocutor  to  keep  him  going.  **As  for  conversa- 
tions of  reasoning,*'  he  continued,  "where  the  sub- 
jects are  argued,  give  and  take,  back  and  forth,  I  get 
on  pretty  well."  The  Esprit des  Lois  gives  us  very 
often  the  "cut  and  thrust"  [coupd  et  recoups]  of 
which  Montesquieu  speaks.  All  said,  however,  the 
book  remains  a  work  of  genius;  chapters  like  those 
on  Alexander  and  on  Charlemagne  compensate  us  for 
everything;  chapters  like  those  on  the  Constitution 
and,  especially,  on  the  political  morals  of  England 
(book  xix.,  ch.  27),  are  discoveries  in  the  world  of 
history.  We  feel  at  every  turn  in  Montesquieu  one 
of  those  rapid,  penetrating  minds  which  are  the  First 
to  stir  a  mass,  and  then  enlighten  it. 

1  have  stated  the  radical  defect  that  I  believe  is  in 
Montesquieu's  statesmanship:  he  puts  the  average  of 
humanity,  considered  in  its  natural  data,  rather  higher 
than  it  is.  It  is  not  ill  that  a  legislator  should  impel 
men,  even  by  means  of  a  little  illusion,  to  the  use  of 
all  their  faculties  and  all  their  virtue;  but  he  ought  to 
know  under  what  inward  conditions  that  is  possible, 
and  take  his  precautions  in  consequence.  Montes- 
quieu not  only  does  not  acquaint  his  reader  with  this, 
he  does  not  acquaint  himself.  In  picturing  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  as  so  noble  (which  he  had,  never- 
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theless,  seen  closely  with  all  its  shadows),  he  seems 
never  to  have  asked  himself  what  effect  his  pictures 
might  have  in  France.  He  certainly  did  not  wish  for 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  even  that  of  Louis  XV;  he 
considered  it  tempered  by  the  parliaments,  and  re- 
formable  in  itself:  "I  have  not,  by  nature,"  he  said» 
"a  disapproving  spirit";  and  he  was  far  indeed  from 
having  a  revolutionary  one.  Very  different  from 
Jean-Jacques,  he  desired  that  every  man,  after  read- 
ing him,  should  have  '*  new  reasons  to  love  his  duty, 
his  prince,  his  country,  and  the  laws";  and  yet  he 
shows  nowhere  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
of  the  comparison  he  presents  to  the  imagination  of 
his  compatriots.  In  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Montesquieu 
seems  to  forget  that  Frenchmen  remain  what  he  saw 
and  described  them  to  be  in  the  Lettres  Persanes; 
and,  though  he  speaks  continually,  with  virtuous 
conviction,  of  moderate  government,  he  does  not 
sufficiently  tell  himself  under  his  breath  that  such 
moderation  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  that  can  be 
transplanted. 

No  doubt  a  certain  chapter  can  be  quoted  in  which 
he  warns  the  French  legislator  that  he  must  not  cor- 
rect too  much,  and  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
change  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation  (book  xix.,  ch. 
^);  he  compares  the  French  and  the  Athenians,  and 
makes  it  understood  that  Frenchmen,  with  all  their 
good  qualities  and  all  their  defects,  ought  to  remain 
what  they  are.     But  here,  again,  Montesquieu  is  'ike 
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a  certain  Athenian,  who,  unintentionally,  spoke  so 
highly  of  the  Lacedaemonians  that  afterwards  he  cried 
in  vain  to  his  compatriots,  "Do  not  imitate  them!" 
they  all  rushed  in  rivalry  to  the  ways  of  Lycurgus. 

Being  Frenchmen,  when  we  have  read  much  of 
Montesquieu,  temptation  seizes  us: 

"  He  seems/'  says  a  sagacious  critic,  M.  Joubert,  "  to  teach  the  art 
of  making  empires;  we  think  we  are  learning  it  as  we  listen  to  him; 
and  every  time  we  read  him,  we  are  tempted  to  construct  one. 
Montesquieu  does  not  sufficiently  tell  hb  readers:  '  You  are  not  states- 
men enough,  neither  am  I,  to  consider  history  with  any  such  reflec- 
tion, or  to  reason  on  it  so  easily  and  k>ftily  ' — The  first  and  last 
word  of  the  Esprit  dis  Lois  ought  to  be: — Statesmanship  cannot  be 
taught  by  books." 

That  we  all — minds  which  form  the  commonalty 
of  the  world — should  fall  into  such  errors  from 
which  we  are  freed  in  after  years  by  experience,  is 
natural  and  simple, — nothing  more  so;  but  that  the 
legislator  and  the  genius  who  arises  as  our  guide 
should,  to  a  certain  point,  fall  into  the  same  errors  and 
seem  not  to  suspect  that  they  can  be  fallen  into, 
there  is  the  weak  side,  and  a  sort  of  imprudence. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  who  feared  no  revolution, 
might  be  bold  and  foolhardy;  but  Montesquieu,  who 
does  not  desire  one,  was  he  sufficiently  foresighted  ? 

Let  us  take  the  Esprit  des  Lois  for  what  it  is:  a 
work  of  thought  and  civilisation.  What  is  Finest  in  it 
is  the  man  behind  the  book.  We  must  not  ask  of  that 
book  more  method,  more  continuity,  more  precision, 
and    more  practicality    in    detail*  more   sobriety  in 
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imagination  and  in  erudition,  more  practical  counsels 
than  are  actually  in  it;  we  should  see  the  character- 
istics of  moderation,  patriotism,  and  humanity  that 
the  writer  wrought  into  all  his  noble  words  and  into 
many  of  his  magnanimous  utterances.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  he  has  reason  to  speak  of  the  "  majesty"  of 
his  topic,  and  to  add:  "1  do  not  think  I  have  totally 
lacked  genius."  Everywhere,  and  in  those  noble 
portions  so  often  quoted,  we  feel  the  man  who  de- 
sires true  liberty,  the  true  virtue  of  the  citizen ;  things 
of  which  he  had  seen  no  perfect  pattern  among  mod- 
erns, the  idea  of  which  he  had  formed  for  himself  in 
his  study  and  before  the  busts  of  the  ancients. 

The  Esprit  des  Lois  is  a  book  which  now  is  of  no 
other  use  than  that  noble,  perpetual  use  of  carrying 
the  mind  into  high  historic  regions,  and  giving  birth 
to  a  vast  array  of  fme  discussions.  In  the  order  and 
practice  of  free  and  moderate  governments  men  will 
continue  to  find  in  it  general  inspiration  and  memor- 
able texts.  As  for  its  oracles,  those  who  want  them 
may  seek  them.  The  circle  of  things  human,  which 
has  so  many  turns  and  twists,  and  of  which  we  can 
never  say  that  it  is  closed  for  ever,  seems  many  a  time 
to  have  given  both  right  and  wrong  to  Montesquieu. 
Very  clever  and  very  confident  would  he  be  who 
could  see  the  confirmation  of  any  certain  order  an- 
nounced by  him,  and  not  eternal  vicissitude. 

The  great  work  was  scarcely  published  before  it 
excited  clamours  which  were  only  the  signal  of  the 
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revolution  it  was  about  to  produce  in  ideas.  At  first, 
its  success  was  decided  solely  among  the  dlite  of 
minds.  ''  I  hear/'  said  the  illustrious  author,  "a  few 
hornets  buzzing  around  me;  but  if  the  bees  only 
gather  a  little  honey  that  suffices  me."  Montesquieu 
lived  six  years  longer;  he  was  old  before  his  time. 
He  said  one  day  to  young  Suard  and  others  who  were 
listening:  "I  am  at  an  end;  1  have  fired  all  my  cart- 
ridges; all  my  candles  are  burnt  out."  About  the 
same  time,  he  wrote  this  melancholy  yet  serene  and 
lofty  thought:  "1  had  conceived  the  design  of  giving 
greater  breadth  and  depth  to  certain  portions  of  my 
Esprit,  but  1  have  become  incapable;  my  eyes  are 
weakened  by  reading,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that 
remains  for  me  of  light  is  the  dawn  of  the  day  when 
they  will  close  for  ever." 

We  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  Montesquieu's 
conversation.  In  a  Defense  which  he  deigned  to 
make  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  reply  to  a  Jansenist 
Gazette  (for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  criticism),  there 
is,  towards  the  end,  a  very  lively  page  which,  accord- 
ing to  d'Alembert,  represents  fairly  well  what  he  was 
as  a  conversationalist.  His  manner  of  talking  was 
eager,  rapid,  abrupt,  and  full  of  metaphor.  Marmontel 
remarks  that  he  always  "  waited  till  the  ball  came  to 
him,  when  he  took  it  on  the  bound;  he  was  naturally 
witty."  Speaking  in  the  Defense  oi  narrow-minded 
critics  who  attacked  a  great  work  by  School  sophistries 
and  sect  scruples,  Montesquieu  adds: 
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"  That  style  of  criticism  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  most  capiMe  of 
limiting  the  extent  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  national  genius.  .  .  . 
Nothing  stifles  knowledge  more  than  to  put  upon  all  things  a  profes- 
sor's robe.  .  .  You  cannot  have  your  mind  occupied  in  speaking 
well  when  you  are  terrified  by  the  fear  of  speaking  ill.  .  .  Such 
critics  come  and  clap  a  child's  cap  on  our  heads,  and  tell  us  at  each 
word  we  utter:  *  Take  care,  now;  you  want  to  speak  your  way,  but  I 
choose  you  to  speak  like  me.'  .  .  .  Just  as  we  begin  to  soar  they 
puH  us  by  the  sleeve.  Have  we  life  and  vigour? — they  will  take 
them  away  with  pin-pricks.  .  .  .  Are  we  rising  to  any  height? 
here  come  those  men  with  their  foot-rule  or  their  tape-line,  calling  oul 
to  us  to  come  down  that  they  may  take  our  measure." 


Add  to  this  picture  a  slight  Gascon  accent,  and  you 
might  think  it  was  Montesquieu  himself  who  was 
speaking.  Sometimes,  in  his  rolling  fire  of  imagery 
we  fancy  that  we  are  reading  Montaigne. 

"  His  modest,  free  demeanour,"  says  a  contemporary 
of  Montesquieu  (Maupertuis)  '*  is  like  his  conversation. 
His  figure  is  well  proportioned.  Though  he  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  almost  entirely,  and  the  other  is 
very  weak,  no  one  would  perceive  it;  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  unites  sweetness  and  sublimity." 
His  long,  thin,  refined  face  was  a  type  of  the  region 
where  he  was  born,  the  Bordeaux  type;  his  well-cut 
profile  had  a  noble  aspect,  and  seemed  made  to  stamp 
a  medal. 

In  society,  Montesquieu  did  not  allow  himself  to 
yield  to  coteries  that  inclined  to  be  imperious;  we 
have  the  judgments  upon  him  of  Mme.  Geoffrin  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes,  that  is  to  say,  of  two  wo- 
men who  liked  to  get  much  out  of  those  who  sur- 
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rounded  them  and  to  play  with  them  as  they  pleased. 
Mme.  GeofTrin  paints  Montesquieu  as  an  absent- 
minded  man,  "  not  knowing  the  names  of  his  serv- 
ants, and  having  a  carriage  that  makes  as  much  noise 
as  a  hackney-coach,  etc."  Mme.  de  Chaulnes  says: 
"That  man  came  into  society  to  make  a  book;  he  re- 
membered all  that  was  told  to  him;  he  spoke  to  no 
strangers  unless  he  thought  he  could  get  something 
useful  out  of  them."  She  says  elsewhere:  "What  is 
he  good  for,  that  genius?"  Montesquieu  answers 
both  when  he  says  in  his  Pens^es:  *'  I  like  the  houses 
where  I  can  get  along  with  my  every-day  intellect." 
That  is  for  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes.  And  here  is 
for  Mme.  GeofTrin:  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  pass  for  ab- 
sent-minded ;  it  enables  me  to  risk  many  negligences 
which  might  have  embarrassed  me." 

This  superior  spirit  which,  without  his  intending  it, 
gave  birth  or  pretext  to  a  number  of  demi-Montes- 
quieus  both  supercilious  and  self-sufficient,  was  in 
him  modesty  itself: 

"  Modest  men,"  he  exclaims  in  the  Lettres  Ptnants,  *'  come,  that  I 
may  embrace  you  !  you  make  the  sweetness  and  chami  of  life.  You 
think  you  have  nothing,  and  I  tell  you  you  have  all.  You  think  you 
humiliate  no  one,  and  you  humiliate  every  one.  When  I  compare 
you  in  my  mind  with  the  arbitrary  men  I  see  everywhere,  1  fling  them 
from  their  tribune  and  lay  them  at  your  feet." 

He  had  the  kind-heartedness  to  think  that  he  had 
neglected  to  make  the  fortune  of  his  family  and  the 
glory  of  the  name.     **  I  confess,"  he  said,  "that  I  have 
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too  much  vanity  to  wish  that  my  children  should  one 
day  make  themselves  a  great  fortune;  it  would  only 
be  by  force  of  reason  that  they  could  then  support  the 
idea  of  me;  they  would  need  all  their  virtue  to  own 
me."  He  thought,  for  example,  that  if  one  of  his  sons 
became  minister,  chancellor,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  so  important 
a  personage  to  have  a  father  or  grandfather  like  him, 
who  had  made  nothing  but  books.  This  is  certainly 
an  excess  of  modesty,  or  a  remains  of  class  prejudice 
which  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Montesquieu  died  at  Havre,  February  lo,  1755.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  the  obsessions  that  ac- 
companied it  have  often  been  related.  What  is  less 
known  is  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  almost  no 
one.  Diderot  (so  Grimm  tells  us)  was  the  only  man 
of  Letters  who  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  eight- 
eenth century  army  of  men  of  Letters  which  was 
soon  to  march  as  one  man  with  unanimity  and  prose- 
lytising zeal,  and  to  give  itself  a  final  rendezvous  at 
the  funeral  of  Buffon  (April,  1788),  was  not  yet  en- 
rolled, nor  even  astir  when  Montesquieu  died. 


Bbrienne  Xe  Couvreut; 
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Bdrienne  Xe  Coupreun 

THERE  are  names  that  live,  and  of  which  we 
speak  at  any  moment  as  of  something  present. 
Utter  the  name  of  Heloise,  of  La  Vallifere, 
every  one  knows  them,  and  yet  is  glad  to  hear  them 
spoken  of  again.  We  desire,  we  hope  to  learn  some- 
thing more  about  them.  Brilliancy,  romance,  a  de- 
stiny of  ardour,  devotion,  and  tenderness,  of  pathetic 
misfortune, — all  this  attaches  to  these  poetic  figures, 
and,  transmitted  and  consecrated,  procures  for  them 
in  the  imagination  of  the  ages  a  perpetual  youth.  A 
sort  of  legend  forms  around  them  that  never  dies  out 
If  we  knew  where  their  graves  were,  we  would  gladly 
go  each  year  piously  to  lay  fresh  wreaths  upon 
them. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  Adrienne  Le  Couv- 
reur.  The  reasons  for  this  are  confused;  I  shall  try 
here  to  disentangle  a  few  of  them.  She  was  the  first 
actress  in  France  who  was  renowned  on  the  stage, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  received  with  consideration  in 
society.  She  was  loved  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  his 
time ;  she  inspired  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day  with  his 
most  pathetic  elegy.     The  public  scandal  caused  by 
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the  refusal  of  sepulture  to  her  body,  the  tragic  ex- 
planation and  frightful  suspicion  that  attended  her 
death,  have,  one  and  all,  cast  a  mysterious  interest  over 
her  fate,  and  made  her  a  victim  whom  we  feel  dis- 
posed both  to  love  and  avenge.  What  further  shall  I 
say  ?  She  is  of  those  who,  living,  had  charm  ;  and 
(what  is  given  to  very  few)  the  mysterious  essence 
of  that  charm  survives;  it  continues  to  operate  In  her 
memory. 

I  have  lately  witnessed  the  drama,  full  of  action,  in 
which  two  men  of  talent.  Scribe  and  Legouv6  (one  of 
them  the  most  skilful  dramatic  engineer  of  our  age), 
have  reconstructed  and  brought  into  play  that  memory. 
They  have  conceived  the  r61e  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  great  actress,  the  Adrienne  of  our  day  [Rachel], 
suiting  it  to  her  by  many  happy  touches.  Neverthe- 
less, this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  me 
to  meddle  in  matters  belonging  to  the  stage,  and  to 
encroach  upon  a  domain  which  is  not  mine,  if  I  had 
not  been  informed  of  new  documents,  original  writ- 
ings, relating  to  the  affair  of  the  poisoning,  and  also 
of  certain  unpublished  letters  that  do  honour  to  this 
woman,  as  remarkable  for  her  mind  and  her  integrity 
as  for  her  talent.  One  of  my  friends,  an  ardent  biblio- 
phile of  choice  tastes,  feeling,  in  respect  to  Mile.  Le 
Couvreur,  that  indefinable  charm  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  determined  to  make  careful  search  for  all  that 
could  be  further  learned  of  her,  and,  as  he  is  lucky,  he 
found  enough  to  add,  on  several  points,  to  what  was 
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known  already.  While  awaiting  this  coming  pub- 
lication, which  M.  Ravenel  is  preparing,  I  feel  myself 
permitted  to  pause  for  an  instant  on  this  subject  of 
Adrienne  Le  Couvreur,  as  not  inappropriate  at  the 
present  moment. 

Adrienne  was  born  about  the  year  1690,  at  Fismes, 
between  Soissons  and  Reims.  Her  father,  a  hatter  by 
trade,  moved  his  &mily  to  Paris  in  1702,  and  lodged 
in  the  faubourg  St. -Germain,  not  far  from  the  Comddie 
Fran^aise.  This  neighbourhood  offered  the  child 
opportunities  to  strengthen  a  passion  for  the  theatre 
that  was  born  in  her:  "Many  of  the  bourgeois  of 
Fismes,*'  relates  the  Abbd  d'Allainval.  whom  I  cannot 
help  quoting  for  these  beginnings  of  her  career,  **  told 
me  that,  from  childhood,  she  took  pleasure  in  reciting 
verses,  and  that  they  often  enticed  her  into  their  houses 
to  listen  to  her.  The  Demoiselle  Le  Couvreur  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  persons  who  are  self- 
made."  When  she  was  fifteen,  she  arranged  with 
some  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  act 
Polyeucte  and  the  little  comedy  of  Deuil  by  Thomas 
Corneille.  These  performances  took  place  at  a  gro- 
cery in  the  rue  Fdrou.  They  were  talked  of  in  the 
quarter.  Adrienne  played  Pauline,  and  was  not  ill 
seconded  by  her  comrades;  one  of  them  distinguished 
himself  by  the  truth  of  his  acting.  Mme.  Le  Jay  lent 
the  little  troop  her  house,  rue  Garancidre;  society 
rushed  thither;  it  is  said  that  the  doors,  guarded  by 
eight   Swiss,   were   forced    in.      The    tragedy  was 
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scarcely  over  when  the  police  entered  and  forbade 
the  performance.     The  afterpiece  was  not  acted. 

Thus  ended  these  unlicensed  performances.  Adri- 
enne  played  some  time  longer  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  prior 
of  Venddme;  we  know  that  she  took  lessons  from  the 
comedian  Le  Grand;  after  that,  we  lose  sight  of  her. 
She  travelled  about  the  provinces  and  their  adjoin- 
ing countries,  acting  in  the  theatres  of  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  She  must  have  returned  more  than  once  to 
Paris,  but  she  did  not  appear  there  in  public  till  the 
spring  of  17 17,  when  she  made  her  d^but  in  the  rdles 
of  Monime  and  Electra;  from  that  first  day  she  proved 
herself  an  accomplished  actress.  It  was  loudly  declared 
that  she  began  where  other  great  actresses  ended. 
She  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  for  thirteen  years  longer. 

In  an  art  that  leaves  behind  it  so  few  traces,  it  is 
difficult,  when  judging  from  the  distance  of  years  to 
do  more  than  repeat  the  testimony  of  contemporaries, 
which  we  have  almost  no  means  of  verifying.  In  this 
case,  praises  were  unanimous,  all  agreeing  on  the 
same  points:  *'To  her  is  given  the  glory,**  said  Le 
Mercure,  March,  1730,  '*of  having  introduced  simple, 
noble,  natural  declamation,  and  of  having  discarded 
sing-song."  She  also  sought  more  truth  and  correct- 
ness in  costumes;  she  was  the  first,  for  instance,  to 
bring  into  use  court  dresses  in  the  parts  of  queen  and 
princesses.      She  made  this  innovation  when  playing 
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Qtfeen  Elizabeth  in  the  Camte  d' Essex.  In  assuming 
the  queen's  dress,  she  also  assumed  her  tone — ^that  is, 
she  spoke  the  part  naturally,  without  ostentation,  with- 
out feeling  herself  obliged,  like  other  actresses,  to  make 
up  for  what  was^  until  then,  lacking  in  the  costume 
by  an  affected  solemnity.  The  audience  seemed  to 
see  "a  princess  acting  for  her  pleasure."  She  also 
played  comedy,  properly  so-called,  but  with  less 
freedom  and  resourcefulness:  she  never  shone  except 
in  a  few  comic  parts.  Her  true  domain,  her  incom- 
parable glory  was  in  pathos.  "She  had  the  art  of 
entering  into  the  greatest  passions  to  the  degree  ne- 
cessary to  express  them  and  make  them  felt  in  full 
force." 

It  was  said  of  Mile.  Champmesid  that  she  had  so 
sonorous  a  voice  that  if,  when  she  declaimed,  a  door 
were  opened  at  the  farther  end  of  the  theatre,  she 
could  be  heard  in  the  Cafd  Procope.  1  doubt  if  this 
would  have  been  the  case  with  Mile.  Le  Couvreur, 
but  her  voice  was  penetrating,  true  in  tone,  and 
subtle;  she  sustained  weak  verses,  and  gave  their  full 
value  to  the  finest.  **  She  had  not  many  tones  in  her 
voice,  but  she  knew  how  to  vary  them  to  infinity, 
adding  inflexions,  some  vehemence,  and  1  know  not 
what  that  was  expressive  in  her  air,  her  face,  and  all 
her  person,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired."  She 
excelled  in  gradation,  in  the  passing  from  one  tone 
to  another,  which  so  fully  expresses  the  vicissitudes 
of  passion.    The  memory  still  lasts  of  certain  passages 
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in  her  r61es  of  Berenice,  Elizabeth,  Electra,  in  which 
she  moved  all  hearts  by  these  contrasted  and  affecting 
tones.  No  one  ever  understood  so  well  the  art  of 
mute  scenes,  the  art  of  listening  well,  and  of  continuing 
to  act  with  her  person  and  her  expressive  attitude 
while  others  spoke. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  off  the  stage,  her  beauty 
was  very  striking  or  extraordinary;  but  she  had  nat- 
ural elegance  and  harmony.  We  know  her  portrait 
by  Coypel,  who  painted  her  in  mourning  garments, 
holding  her  urn  as  Corn^lie.  Le  Mercure  shows  her 
far  more  as  she  was  naturally, 

'•  perfectly  well  made,  of  medium  height,  with  a  noble  and  composed 
bearing;  the  head  and  shoulders  well  placed,  the  eyes  full  of  fire,  the 
mouth  beautiful,  the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  with  much  charm  in  her 
air  and  in  her  manners;  no  embonpoint ,  but  the  cheeks  rather  full,  and 
with  features  all  well  fitted  to  express  grief,  joy,  tenderness,  terror, 
and  pity." 

Much  soul,  much  tender  feeling,  constant  study,  a 
passionate  love  for  her  art,  all  contributed  to  make  her 
that  ideal  of  a  great  tragedian  which,  until  then, 
seems  never  to  have  been  fully  realised.  Mile. 
Duclos  was  the  representative  of  the  declamatory 
school  only;  and  though  Mile.  Desmares  and  the 
Champmesle  had  great  and  noble  qualities,  they  cer- 
tainly never  attained  to  the  full  perfection  of  Adrienne 
Le  Couvreur.  When  the  latter  came  she  had  no 
other  model  than  her  own  taste;  she  created. 

In  the  various  arts,  but  especially  in  that  of  the 
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stage,  there  have  been,  at  all  times,  two  manners 
opposing  each  other;  the  manner  of  the  official  school 
(Conservatoire  or  Academy),  and  that  of  original  talent 
— the  manner  that  declaims  or  chants,  and  that  which 
speaks.  We  find  these  two  schools  already  in  oppo- 
sition and  at  war  at  the  dawn  of  our  stage;  the  troop 
of  Moliere  against  that  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne. 
Remember  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles,  in  which  this 
conflict  is  so  well  defined.  Moliere  wished,  even  in 
tragedy,  that  the  parts  should  be  spoken  naturally, 
humanly ;  the  difficulty  lay  in  harmonising  perfect 
dignity  and  nobleness  with  this  naturalness,  which 
on  the  stage  can  be  only  a  cultivated  and  conscious 
naturalness.  Molidre,  when  acting,  succeeded  im- 
perfectly in  doing  this  in  tragic  parts,  for  which  nature 
had  not  fitted  him.  Baron,  his  pupil,  formed  wholly 
by  his  teaching,  put  those  lessons  into  practice.  Mile. 
Le  Couvreur  had  seen  Baron  when,  old  but  still  ex- 
cellent, he  returned  to  the  stage  in  1720;  but  she  had 
not  awaited  that  sight  to  realise,  in  her  own  way, 
Moli^re's  poetic  idea,  and  to  unite  in  herself  the 
lofty,  pathetic,  and  natural  qualities  of  a  great  tragic 
actress. 

It  is  related  that  when  she  first  appeared  in  Paris 
and  was  received  with  eager  applause,  a  man,  seated 
alone  in  the  corner  of  a  box,  was  not  carried  away  by 
the  universal  enthusiasm,  but  merely  said  from  time 
to  time,  at  a  few  points:  **  That  is  good,  that,"  as  if 
he  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  rest  was  not 
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equally  good.  This  incident  was  told  to  the  actress, 
who  desired  to  l<now  the  recalcitrant  auditor,  and  in- 
vited him,  in  a  charming  note,  to  dine  alone  with 
her.  The  man  was  Du  Marsais,  the  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  a  simple,  naive  man,  little  accustomed  to 
society,  frank,  and  inexorably  accurate.  Before  sitting 
down  at  table,  he  asked  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  to  recite 
a  few  pieces;  as  he  listened  to  her  in  attentive  silence, 
he  ejaculated  now  and  then:  "That  is  good,  that" 
Urged  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  criticism,  he  made 
no  difficulty  about  telling  them;  and  a  long  friendship 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  modest  philoso- 
pher spared  no  useful  advice;  advice  which  related  to 
truth,  naturalness,  and  propriety  of  expression.  He 
desired  that  no  more  value  should  be  given  to  words 
than  was  required  by  the  situation.  Such  counsel 
found  in  Mile.  Le  Couvreur's  honest  intelligence  a 
ground  prepared  for  it. 

This  relation  of  Du  Marsais  to  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  is 
partly  that  which  the  authors  of  the  new  play  ascribe 
to  Michonnet;  and  this  reminds  me  that  the  actor 
who  plays  that  part  so  admirably,  M.  Regnier,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  a  study  on  the  talent  and 
dramatic  invention  of  Mile.  Le  Couvreur.  I  shall 
therefore  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  Michonnet's 
part  is  a  double  one:  he  is  a  true,  sincere,  disinterested 
counsellor,  as  Du  Marsais  was  in  real  life;  but  he  is, 
besides,  the  lover,  equally  true,  sincere,  devoted  to 
the  point  of  sacrifice;  and  that  half  of  the  rdle  we  find 
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no  less  filled  by  another  friend  of  Mile.  Le  Couvreur» 
M.  d'Argental. 

Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  in  her  early  youth,  had  many 
adorers,  of  whom  we  have  the  right  to  name  a  few, 
Voltaire,  for  instance.  Speaking  to  Thieriot  of  the 
touching  verses  forced  from  him  by  his  indignation 
over  the  burial  of  the  celebrated  actress,  Voltaire  says 
that  his  anger,  too  keen  perhaps,  is  "  pardonable  in  a 
man  who  was  her  admirer,  her  friend,  her  lover,  and 
who  is,  besides,  a  poet.''  This  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur  had  two  daughters  who  survived 
her.  One,  born  in  Strasburg,  daughter  of  M.  Kinglin, 
at  that  time  chief  magistrate  or,  as  they  say  there,  prae- 
tor of  that  city;  she  is  often  mentioned  in  Voltaire's 
letters.  The  other  daughter  was  born  in  Paris,  and 
was  baptised  at  Saint-Eustache,  September  7,  1710,  as 
the  •*  daughter  of  Philippe  Le  Roy,  officer  of  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  Adrienne  Le  Cou- 
vreur"; she  married,  in  1730,  Francoeur,  musician  at 
the  Opera.  The  learned  mathematician,  of  that  name, 
was  of  this  family. 

But  the  great  passion  of  Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  that 
which  put  an  end  to  the  levities  of  her  early  life,  was 
her  love  for  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  who  came  to  Paris  for 
the  first  time  in  1720,  and  fixed  his  residence  there  in 
l^22.  From  the  moment  when  she  first  loved  him, 
and  in  spite  of  his  infidelities,  which  he  never  denied 
himself,  it  is  plain  that  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  never  after- 
wards considered  herself  free.     Passionately  beloved 
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by  young  d'Argental,  she  did  all  she  could  to  cure 
him.  She  did  not  take  half-measures,  which  are  more 
fitted  to  excite  and  allure  that  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  repel;  her  action  was  straightforward,  loyal* 
without  arriere-pensee;  it  was  that  of  an  honest  man. 
She  wrote  to  him : 


(< 


You  wish,  against  all  sorts  of  reasons,  that  I  should  write  to  you. 
How  is  it  that  with  so  much  intelligence  you  are  so  little  master  of 
yourself  ?  What  can  you  gain  but  the  pleasure  of  exposing  me  to 
disagreeable  annoyances,  not  to  say  worse  ?  1  am  ashamed  to  quar- 
rel with  you  when  you  fill  me  with  pity,  but  you  compel  me  to  do  so. 
Be,  I  beg  of  you,  more  reasonable;  and  say  to  him  whom  you  have 
commissioned  to  torment  me,  that  he  must  give  me  a  respite;  for  the 
last  four  days  he  has  hardly  left  me  in  peace  for  a  moment.  1  will 
show  you  clearly  the  impropriety  of  this  conduct  the  first  time  that 
accident  brings  us  together,  and  1  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
you  agree  that  you  do  wrong.  Adieu,  unhappy  child — ^you  fiD  me 
with  despair." 


Hearing  that  d'ArgentaFs  mother,  Mme.  de  Ferriol, 
thought  of  sending  her  son  away  even  as  far  as  St. 
Domingo,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  induced  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage,  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  attempted 
to  reassure  her.  She  went  to  see  Mme.  de  Ferriol, 
and  as  the  reception  she  met  with  did  not  encourage 
her  to  speak  freely,  she  wrote  her  a  letter,  noble  in 
tone,  admirable  in  feeling,  the  letter  of  a  woman  who 
seeks  to  reconcile  natural  duties  with  the  conventions 
of  social  life.  In  writing  this  letter,  dictated  by  her 
heart,  she  did  not  suspect  the  moral  height  on  which 
it  placed  her ;  that  height  is  great,  especially  when  we 
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think  of  ihe  sort  of  woman  (worthy  sister  of  Mme. 
de  Tencin,  and  that  is  enough  to  say)  to  whom  it  is 
addressed : 


(Paris,  March  33,  1731).  "Madame,  I  cannot  hear  without  being 
keenly  grieved,  of  the  uneasiness  that  you  feel,  and  the  plans  which 
that  uneasiness  has  caused  you  to  form.  I  might  add  that  I  have  no 
less  pain  in  hearing  that  you  blame  my  conduct.  But  I  write  to  you 
less  to  justify  that  conduct  than  to  assure  you  that  in  future  it  will  be, 
in  the  matter  that  interests  you,  whatever  you  may  prescribe  to  me. 
On  Tuesday  last  1  asked  permission  to  see  you,  that  I  might  speak 
with  you  in  private  and  ask  your  orders.  Your  greeting  destroyed  my 
zeal,  and  I  found  I  had  nothing  left  but  timidity  and  sadness.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should  know  my  true  sentiments,  and,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  something  further,  that  you  should  not  disdain  to 
listen  to  my  very  humble  remonstrances  if  you  do  not  wish  to  injure 
Monsieur  your  son.  He  is  the  most  respectful  child  and  the  most 
honest  man  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  You  would  admire  him,  if  he 
did  not  belong  to  you.  Once  more,  madame,  deign  to  join  with  me 
in  destroying  a  weakness  which  irritates  you,  and  of  which  I  am  not 
the  accomplice,  whatever  you  may  think.  Do  not  show  him  either 
contempt  or  bitterness;  1  would  rather  take  upon  myself  all  his  hatred, 
in  spite  of  the  tender  friendship  and  reverence  that  1  feel  for  him,  than 
expose  him  to  the  slightest  temptation  to  displease  you.  You  are  too 
interested  in  his  cure  not  to  work  for  it  anxiously,  but  you  are  too 
much  so  to  succeed  alone,  and,  above  all,  by  combating  his  inclination 
with  authority,  and  by  painting  me  to  him  in  disadvantageous  colours, 
however  true  they  may  be.  Surely  this  passion  is  extraordinary,  since 
it  has  lasted  so  long  a  time  without  the  slightest  hope,  in  the  midst  of 
rebuffs,  and  in  spite  of  the  journeys  you  have  made  him  undertake 
and  of  eight  months  in  Paris  without  seeing  me,  and  without  knowing 
whether  I  would  ever  receive  him  again  in  my  life.  I  believed  him 
cured;  and  in  that  belief  I  consented  to  see  him  during  my  late  illness. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  friendship  would  please  me  better  than  this 
unhappy  passion,  which  surprises  as  much  as  it  flatters  me,  but  of 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage.  You  fear  that  in  seeing  me 
he  will  neglect  his  duties;  and  you  carry  that  fear  so  far  as  to  take 
these  violent  resolutions  against  him.  In  truth,  madame,  it  is  not  right 
that  he  should  be  made  unhappy  in  so  many  ways.     Do  not  add  to 
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my  unkindnesses  to  him;  seek  rather  to  compensate  him  for  them; 
let  all  your  resentment  fall  upon  me,  and  let  your  kindness  give  him 
compensation. 

'*  I  will  write  to  him  whatever  you  wish  ;  I  will  never  see  him  agiiii 
if  you  desire  it ;  but  do  not  threaten  to  send  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  can  be  useful  to  his  country  ;  he  can  be  the  delight  of  his 
friends ;  he  will  crov^n  you  with  satisfaction  and  fame ;  you  have 
only  to  guide  his  talents,  and  let  his  virtues  act.  Forget  for  a  time 
that  you  are  his  mother,  if  that  quality  is  opposed  to  the  kindness  that 
1  ask  you  on  my  knees  to  give  him .  In  short,  madame,  you  will  see 
me  retire  from  the  world,  or  love  him  with  love,  rather  than  suffer  him 
in  future  to  be  tormented  about  me,  and  by  me.*' 

M.  d'Argental  had  no  knowledge  of  this  letter  at 
the  time  it  was  written.  It  was  not  until  sixty  years 
later,  when  he  was  over  eighty,  that  one  day,  looking 
over  some  old  papers  relating  to  his  mother,  he  found 
it.  It  was  read  to  him,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
did  he  truly  know  the  heart  of  his  early  love. 

Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  as  everything  we  know  of  her 
proves  to  us,  was  not  only  a  person  of  talent,  she  was 
a  woman  distinguished  by  intellect,  by  heart,  and  by 
all  the  solid  qualities.  She  had  need  of  them  to  raise 
her  from  the  inferior  social  position  in  which  actresses 
were  still  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. Moliere,  by  force  of  genius  and  wit.  Baron  by 
his  talent  aided  by  his  self-conceit,  had  raised  the 
profession  of  actors  in  the  social  world,  in  which  they 
now  maintained  themselves  on  a  footing  of  respecta- 
bility. But  the  women,  even  those  of  talent  like  the 
Champmesle,  had  never  been  able  to  win  any  degree 
of  consideration;  they  remained  in  the  very  lowest 
position  socially.     People  went  to  the  Champmesle's 
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house;  they  lauded  her  in  gallant  verses,  like  those  of 
La  Fontaine;  they  lived  with  her  on  familiar  terms, 
but  she  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  salon. 
She  never  succeeded  in  gaining  that  social  esteem 
which  is  marked  by  such  nicety  of  shade,  the  esteem 
that  Ninon  secured.  Racine,  the  tender  and  once 
lover-like  Racine,  speaks  of  Champmesl^,  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  as  "that  poor  unfortunate,"  in  a  tone 
that  the  most  austere  devotion  would  not  have  dic- 
tated to  any  honourable  man  of  the  world  in  after 
years.  The  century  that  was  soon  to  be  that  of  Vol- 
taire did  not  long  permit  such  inequalities  among  the 
different  interpreters  of  art,  and  Mile.  Le  Couvreur 
was  the  first,  not  to  protest  but  (what  was  far  better) 
gently  to  work  a  revolution  by  the  charm  of  her 
influence. 

She  had  much  to  do,  as  we  can  well  believe.  An 
actress  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  whole  privi- 
leged class.  It  was  in  speaking  to  Mile.  Le  Couvreur 
that  Lord  Peterborough  said:  '*  Come!  show  me  much 
love  and  much  wit."  What  he  said  crudely,  like  the 
queer  original  that  he  was,  many  others  felt  they  had 
the  right  to  think,  if  they  had  the  politeness  not  to  say 
it.  By  intelligence,  good  sense,  a  sentiment  of  pro- 
priety and  modesty.  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  obtained  a 
position  in  society  which,  at  that  epoch,  no  other  act- 
ress had  any  right  to  claim.  She  was  the  first  to  win 
for  actresses  in  France  the  position  of  Ninon;  that  is 
to  say,  the  position,  as  a  woman,  of  an  honourable 
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man,  receiving  the  best  company  of  men,  and  even 
of  women,  when  the  latter  were  prompted  by  curios- 
ity and  possessed  a  little  courage.  "It  is  an  estab- 
lished fashion  to  dine  or  sup  with  me,"  she  writes, 
"  because  it  has  pleased  a  few  duchesses  to  do  me 
that  honour."  That  honour  had  its  burdens,  and  en- 
tailed subjection,  as  she  herself  wrote : 

*'  If  my  poor  health,  which  is  feeble,  as  you  know,  causes  me  to  re- 
fuse or  miss  a  party  of  ladies  whom  1  should  otherwise  have  met,  but 
who  only  think  of  me  out  of  curiosity,  or,  if  1  may  dare  to  say  so,  out 
of  vogue  (which  enters  into  everything),  one  says  :  '  Just  see  how  she 
affects  importance.'  Another  adds  :  '  It  is  because  we  are  not  titled! ' 
If  I  am  serious,  for  one'  cannot  always  be  gay  among  a  quantity  of 
people  whom  one  scarcely  knows,  they  say  :  '  So  that  is  the  woman 
who  has  so  much  intellect!  Don't  you  see  how  she  disdains  us  ;  we 
ought  to  know  Greek  to  satisfy  her.'  '  She  goes  to  Mme.  Lambert's,' 
says  another;  *  does  n't  that  solve  the  enigma  for  you  ? ' " 

Mme.  de  Lambert  was  the  friend  of  Fontenelle,  of 
La  Molte,  and  of  Mairan.  People  accused  her  of  keep- 
ing an  office  for  intellect,  because  her  house  was 
*' nearly  the  only  one,"  says  Fontenelle,  **that  was 
preserved  from  the  epidemic  disease  of  card-playing; 
the  only  one  where  persons  could  meet  to  converse 
together  reasonably,  and  even  wittily  on  occasion." 

The  salon  of  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  was  among  the 
few  where,  on  certain  days,  wit  and  reason  had  a 
chance  to  meet.  She  lived  in  a  little  house  in  the  rue 
des  Marais-Saint-Germain,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
Racine  had  once  lived,  and  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Mile.  Clairon.     A  considerable  fortune 
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for  those  times,  amounting,  some  said,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  livres,  gave  her  an  honourable 
independence.  The  days  on  which  she  was  not  too 
much  invaded  by  duchesses  and  persons  of  fashion, 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur  took  pleasure  in  receiving  her 
friends. 

*•  My  vanity,"  she  said,  **  does  not  find  that  great  numbers  are  any 
compensation  for  real  merit  in  people.  I  do  not  care  to  shine;  1  have 
a  hundred  times  more  pleasure  in  saying  nothing  and  listening  to  good 
things;  I  like  better  to  find  myself  in  a  society  of  wise  and  virtuous 
persons  than  to  be  made  giddy  with  insipid  praises  that  are  showered 
upon  me  at  random .  It  is  not  that  I  lack  gratitude,  or  the  desire  to 
please;  but  1  find  that  the  approbation  of  a  fool  is  not  flattering,  except 
in  a  general  way,  and  that  it  becomes  a  burden  when  it  must  be  paid 
for  by  special  and  perpetual  affability." 

So  she  deprived  herself,  as  much  as  she  could,  of  the 
approbation  of  fools,  and  clung  to  that  of  her  friends. 
These  friends,  honest  men,  whom  she  preferred  to  all, 
were  Fontenelle,  Du  Marsais,  Voltaire,  d'Argental,  the 
Comte  de  Caylus,  the  Abb6  d'Anfreville,  the  Comte 
de  Saxe,  and  certain  intimate  friends  of  the  latter,  such 
as  the  Marquis  de  Rochemore.  To  these  we  may  add 
a  few  clever  women,  of  good  social  position  but  not 
fine  ladies  overmuch,  such  as  Mme.  Berthier,  for  in- 
stance. This  I  imagine  to  have  been,  on  certain  days, 
the  personnel  of  a  supper  at  Mile.  Le  Couvreur's,  and 
there  was  surely  a  less  well-assorted  one  in  high  places. 
The  tone  that  prevailed  in  this  company  couJd  not 
have  resembled  that  which  we  see  established  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century,  at  the  suppers  of  Mile. 
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Quinault.  The  Memoirs  of  Mme.  d'^pinay  make  us 
spectators  of  the  latter.  The  conversation  there  is  racy, 
but  free  to  licentiousness,  which  fact  does  not  prevent 
it  from  becoming  at  times  declamatory.  That  was 
not  the  habitual  tone  of  a  house  where,  it  is  true, 
Voltaire  had  free  entry  and  permitted  himself,  no 
doubt,  his  usual  sallies,  but  where  Fontenelle  was 
enjoyed  and  welcomed ;  it  was  not  the  tone  of  Mile. 
Le  Couvreur*s  suppers.  She  has  left  us  a  charming 
portrait  of  Fontenelle,  which  paints  herself  as  fully 
as  it  does  the  philosopher  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
appreciate. 

**  Persons  of  no  account,"  writes  Mile.  Lc  Couvreur,  **  do  too  little 
honour  to  those  of  whom  they  speak  for  me  to  dare  to  say  publidy 
wliat  I  think  of  M.  de  Fontenelle;  but  1  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  privately  painting  him  such  as  he  appears  to  me. 

**  His  countenance  proclaims  at  once  his  intellect:  an  air  of  society, 
pervading  his  whole  person,  makes  him  agreeable  in  all  his  actions. 

**  Charms  of  mind  sometimes  exclude  essential  things.  Unique  in 
his  own  line,  he  also  combines  all  that  can  make  him  loved  and 
respected— integrity,  uprightness,  equity,  compose  his  character.  A 
lively  and  brilliant  imagination,  subtle  and  delicate  turns  of  mind, 
novel  and  always  happy  expressions,  are  its  ornaments.  A  pure  heart, 
straightforward  proceedings,  uniform  conduct,  principle  in  all  things; 
exacting  little,  justifying  others,  seizing  always  the  good,  abandoning 
evil  so  quickly  that  one  might  doubt  if  he  perceived  it.  Difficult  to 
acquire,  but  more  difficult  to  lose.  Firm  in  friendship,  scrupulous  in 
love;  the  man  of  honour  is  nowhere  neglected.  Fit  for  the  most  deli- 
cate occupations,  those  that  delight  learned  men ;  modest  in  his  speech, 
simple  in  his  actions,  the  superiority  of  his  merit  shows  itself,  but  he 
never  makes  it  felt.     .     .     ." 

Here  we  find  that  excellent  and  restrained  language 
which  1  have,  more  than  once,  tried  to  characterise. 
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the  language  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, remarkable  especially  for  its  turns  of  phrase,  its 
clearness,  and  its  accuracy;  a  language  formed  on  that 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  which  all  intelligent  French- 
women— Mme.  de  Caylus,  Mme.  de  Staal,  Mile.  Alss6 
— were  henceforth  to  write.  The  personal  taste  of 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur  comes  to  light,  without  her  know- 
ledge, in  this  portrait  ;  we  feel  what  qualities  she 
prized  above  all  others  and  desired  in  the  men  who 
formed  her  circle.  "Difficult  to  acquire,  more  dif- 
ficult to  lose":  that  is  the  true  motto  of  friendship; 
and  it  is  a  merit  that  Mile.  Le  Couvreur's  noble  heart 
places  it  far  above  hasty  caprices  and  passing  passions. 
I  find,  in  one  of  the  unpublished  letters  written  by  her 
to  a  friend  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  words 
which  confirm  this  sincere  and  habitual  sentiment  of 
her  heart.  This  friend  had  departed  suddenly,  with- 
out telling  her,  and  without  writing  to  her.  She  com- 
plains, with  grace  : 
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I  wish,"  she  writes,  **  to  inform  you  of  my  principles.  When  it  is 
a  question  of  writing  to  my  friends,  I  never  think  that  I  need  wit  or 
intellect  to  reply  to  them  ;  my  heart  suffices  me  for  all.  I  listen  to  it, 
then  I  act ;  and  1  have  always  found  it  well  for  me.  People  take  me 
such  as  I  am,  or  leave  me.  All  the  art  I  know  is  that  of  not 
throwing  myself  at  their  head  for  whatever  sentiments  there  may  be. 
1  seek  honesty  first  even  in  my  slightest  intimacies.  When  the  graces 
are  added  1  know  how  to  feel  them,  nature  having  given  me  an  ad- 
mirable instinct  to  perceive  them.  Experience  of  the  world,  time,  and 
a  little  reason  have  convinced  me  that  great  indulgence  is  necessary 
n  life  ;  but  those  who  need  it  the  least  lose  nothing  with  me.  I  give 
them,  on  the  spot,  all  the  esteem  and  admiration  that  they  seem  to 
me  to  deserve.     And  when  the)'  honour  me  with  some  kindness,  you 
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can  readily  see  that  gratitude  is  added  to  those  sentiments,  aiut 
assuredly  I  have  never  been  ungrateful.     .     .      .'' 

While  she  desires  friendship,  she  rather  dreads  en- 
thusiasms ;  she  is  always  afraid  that  another  senti- 
ment may  slip  in,  and  she  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  fitted 
to  convince  her  friend  that  she  wishes  to  remain  as 
she  is  : 

"  1  am,"  she  writes,  "  of  a  sex  and  a  profession  in  whith  thb  hon- 
ourable sentiment  is  not  expected  ;  it  is  the  only  one  I  desire,  the 
only  one  that  flatters  me  ;  and  1  dare  to  think  myself  worthy  of  it  by 
the  manner  in  which  I  feel  it;  1  will  even  add,  by  that  in  which  I 
have  inspired  it  more  than  once.     .     .     ." 

Though  at  an  age  when  women  are  still,  if  they 
choose,  able  to  appear  young,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  advancing  years,  and  what  they  would 
bring  with  them  **  of  attentions  and  duties  which  ten 
years  hence  friends  may  have  to  pay  to  an  oW  friend," 
She  wishes  they  should  consider  all  that  in  advance, 
and  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  ;  she  is  the  first  to 
propose  it  frankly  :  **Letus  go  honestly,**  she  said, 
'* towards  friendship."  The  great  preservative  that 
she  had  against  all  fresh  weakness  was  that  her  heart 
was  filled  ;  she  loved  ;  she  trembled  for  an  absent  one 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  whose  return  she  was  await- 
ing with  impatience  : 

•*  A  person  long  expected,"  she  writes,  October  2^,  1728,  *'  arrives, 
at  last,  to-night,  and,  according  to  appearances,  in  pretty  good  health. 
A  courier  has  come  on  before  him,  because  his  carriage  broke  down 
thirty  leagues  from  Paris.  A  post-chaise  has  t>een  sent  down,  and  to- 
night he  will  be  here." 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  who  that  person  thus 
awaited  was  :  Maurice  deSaxe  was  returning,  at  that 
date,  from  Courlande  to  Paris. 

The  last  year  of  Mile.  Le  Couvreur's  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  strange  incident,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
rumour  of  poisoning.  I  shall  try  to  disentangle  the 
story  from  the  popular  tales  that  were  mixed  up  with 
it,  which  can  be  read  in  the  Leitres  of  Mile.  ATss6,  and 
in  the  Journal  of  the  lawyer,  Barbier.  About  the 
month  of  July,  1729,  a  little  humpbacked  man,  a 
painter  of  miniatures,  the  Abb6  Bouret,  son  of  a  treas- 
urer of  France  at  Metz,  went  twice  to  the  house  of 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  and,  not  finding  her,  left  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  very  important  things  to 
reveal  to  her  ;  and  that  if  she  wished  to  hear  them, 
she  had  only  to  come  on  the  morrow  to  a  certain  soli- 
tary alley  in  the  Luxembourg,  which  he  described  ; 
when  there,  she  would  recognise  him  by  three  taps  he 
would  give  on  his  hat,  and  she  could  then  hear  all. 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  after  taking  the  advice  of  friends, 
went  to  the  place  indicated  with  a  companion.  There 
she  found  the  little  humpback,  who  told  her  in  sub- 
stance, that  a  Court  lady,  whose  miniature  he  was 
painting,  had  proposed  to  him  to  gain  access  to  Mile. 
Le  Couvreur  as  a  painter,  and  so  give  her  a  philter 
that  would  drive  the  Comte  de  Saxe  from  her  ;  that 
two  masked  persons,  to  whom  he  was  referred  for 
the  details  of  the  plan,  told  him  that  the  drug  to  be 
given  was  not  a  philter,  but  a  poison  ;  and  with  that 
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object  poisoned  tablets  would  be  deposited,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  in  a  yew-tree  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  ;  that 
the  abb6  was  to  take  them  from  there,  and  if  he  gave 
them  to  Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  he  should  be  guaranteed  a 
pension  of  600  livres  and  a  payment  down  of  6000 
livres.  The  abb6  added  that  he  had  pretended  to 
consent  to  everything,  and  now  came  to  ask  what 
he  should  do. 

Mile.  Le  Couvreur  did  not  at  first  think  this  story  as 
improbable  as  it  now  seems  to  us.  The  Comte  de 
Saxe  was  not  faithful  by  nature,  though  sincerely 
attached  to  Mile.  Le  Couvreur.  He  ha4  tried  for 
some  time  to  make  advances  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon,  but  without  success.  He  had  also  taken  a 
fancy  to  an  Opera  singer.  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  thought 
vaguely  that  she  might  have  something  to  fear  either 
from  the  h6tel  de  Bouillon  or  from  the  Opera.  The 
abb^  saw  her  thought,  and  indicated  the  hdtel  de 
Bouillon  as  the  quarter  whence  the  danger  came. 
She  gave  him  a  second  appointment,  consulted  her 
friends,  and  the  Comte  de  Saxe  himself.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  abbe  should  seem  to  lend  himself  to  the 
affair,  and  take  the  tablets  from  the  Tuileries.  All  was 
done  as  proposed.  The  abb6  found  the  tablets,  and 
took  them  to  Mile.  Le  Couvreur  ;  they  were  then 
taken  to  M.  Herault,  lieutenant-general  of  police. 
The  Abbd  Bouret  was  arrested  at  once,  and  the 
tablets  were  analysed.  The  analysis,  made  by 
Geoffroy,   of    the    Academy    of    Sciences,    showed 
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nothing  decisive.  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  prods- 
verbal,  dated  July  20,  1729.  Some  of  the  tablets 
seemed  doubtful;  but  the  quantity  was  not  sufTicient, 
says  the  chemist,  to  decide  the  experiments  and  base 
a  judgment. 

Meantime,  the  affair  became  known,  and  it  was 
openly  said  in  public  that  the  Duchesse  de  Bou- 
illon had  attempted  to  poison  Mile.  Le  Couvreur. 
The  Abb6  Aunillon  du  Gu€  de  Launay,  a  friend  of  the 
Bouillons,  in  Memoirs  more  interesting  than  known, 
which  he  left  behind  him,  tells  us  that  he  was  the  first 
to  inform  the  duchess  of  the  odious  rumour,  in  order 
that  she  might  take  steps  to  refute  it.  He  describes 
to  us  in  natural  language  the  astonishment  and  pain 
she  showed  at  the  news.  This  Duchesse  de  Bouillon, 
I  may  remark  in  passing,  was  not  the  princess  of  that 
name,  born  Sobieska,  who  appears  in  the  drama  of 
the  Th6^tre  Fran^ais,  but  her  young  mother-in-law, 
born  in  Lorraine.  The  Due  de  Bouillon  was  at  once 
informed  ;  and  the  whole  family  were  roused  to  in- 
dignation. The  lieutenant  of  police  was  summoned 
and  lectured  for  not  having  at  once  pushed  the  affair 
to  an  end,  and  for  having  allowed  the  Abb6  Bouret  to 
go  at  large.  The  latter  was  re-arrested  and  put  in 
Saint-Lazare.  Being  questioned,  he  maintained  his 
statement.  Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  touched  by  the  impris- 
onment of  a  man  who,  though  he  might  have  intended 
to  dupe  her  and  insinuate  himself  into  her  house, 
might  also  have  sincerely  desired  to  serve  her,  wrote  a 
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letter  full  of  dignity  and  humanity  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police  : 

"  1  have  talked  with  him,  and  made  him  talk  often  and  for  along 
time,"  she  said  of  the  young  man,  '*  and  he  always  answered  con- 
nectedly and  intelligently.  It  is  not  that  1  wish  what  he  said  to  be 
true;  1  have  a  hundred  times  more  reason  to  wbh  he  may  be  crazy. 
Ah  !  would  to  God  1  had  only  to  solicit  his  pardon  !  But  if  he  is  in- 
nocent, think,  monsieur,  what  an  interest  I  ought  to  take  in  his  fate, 
and  how  cruel  this  uncertainty  is  to  me.  Do  not  consider  my  profes- 
sion or  my  birth,  deign  to  see  my  soul,  which  is  sincere  and  laid  bare 
in  this  letter.     .     .     ." 

Matters  remained  thus  for  some  months  The  abb6, 
still  a  prisoner  in  Saint-Lazare,  persisted  in  his  state- 
ment. The  Bouillon  family  urged,  or  seemed  to  urge, 
an  investigation  of  the  aflFair,  when  suddenly  Mile.  Le 
Couvreur,  whose  health  had  failed  very  much  during 
the  past  year,  was  carried  oflF  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  on  Monday,  March  20,  1730,  after 
playing  Jocaste  in  CEdipe  and  Hortense  in  Le  Floreniin 
three  days  earlier.  This  sudden  death  renewed  all 
the  reports  of  poison;  though  it  was  certainly  most 
improbable  that  persons  suspected  for  several  months 
should  have  chosen  this  time  to  renew  their  attempt 
— supposing  them  capable  of  so  doing.  The  cause  of 
the  death  was  explained  more  naturally  by  a  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  taken  by  mistake.  We  have  the  prods- 
verbal  of  the  post-mortem  examination  ;  it  indicates 
nothing  but  a  most  acute  inflammation.  Voltaire, 
who  was  present,  and  in  whose  arms  Mile.  Le  Couv- 
reur died,  says  that  all   the    rumours  then   current 
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were  without  foundation  ;  and  his  testimony  would 
be  decisive  did  we  not  know  that  he  was  systematic- 
ally opposed  to  all  ideas  of  poisoning. 

To  finish  on  this  obscure  and  delicate  point, — after 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur's  death,  a  retraction  of  his  first 
statement,  and  a  species  of  exoneration  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon,  were  obtained  from  the  Abb6  Bouret, 
still  a  prisoner  at  Saint-Lazare.  But  this  document, 
dictated  evidently  by  the  need  of  the  unfortunate  man 
who,  in  ending  it,  puts  the  whole  blame  on  his 
"distracted  brain,**  would  be  of  little  real  value  if  a 
friend  of  the  duchess,  an  honourable  man,  the  Abb6 
Aunillon,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  not 
given  us  still  another  and  quite  different  explanation. 
He  thinks  that  a  Court  lady,  whom  he  has  in  his  eye 
but  does  not  name,  a  person  of  consideration,  jealous, 
and  no  doubt  a  rival  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  and 
fully  as  powerful  as  she,  contrived  the  whole  plot,  not 
to  poison  Mile.  Le  Couvreur,  but  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  unfortunate  duchess,  whose  name  she  used, 
and  thus  ruin  her  reputation.  The  abbd  adds  that  the 
duchess,  being  on  her  death-bed,  seven  years  later, 
made,  in  presence  of  her  friends  and  her  whole  house- 
hold, a  general  confession  of  her  faults  and  her  trans- 
gressions (of  which  there  were  many),  but  that  she 
firmly  protested  her  entire  innocence  in  the  matter  of 
Mile.  Le  Couvreur. 

All  things  combined  at  one  and  the  same  moment  to 
excite  and  inflame  the  public  interest  around  the  coffin 
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of  the  beloved  actress.  The  rector  of  Saint-Sulpicc, 
Languet,  refused  to  allow  her  body  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground.  She  had  made  a  considerable 
bequest  in  her  will  to  the  poor  of  his  parish.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  she  said  to  a  vicar  who  came  to  see 
her:  '*Do  not  be  uneasy,  monsieur  Tabbd;  I  know 
what  brings  you  here;  I  have  not  forgotten  your  poor 
in  my  will."  True,  it  is  added,  that,  turning  towards 
a  bust  of  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  she  exclaimed:  "There 
is  my  universe,  my  hope,  my  gods!  *' 

M.  de  Maurepas  wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of  police 
that  it  was  not  Cardinal  de  Fleurys  intention  to  enter 
into  any  question  of  ecclesiastical  sepulture,  but  to 
leave  the  affair  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
rector  of  Saint-Sulpice.  *'  If  they  persist  in  refusing  it 
to  her,  as  seems  likely,"  he  wrote,  '*  she  must  be  car- 
ried away  at  night  and  buried  with  the  least  possible 
scandal."  The  body  was  therefore  taken  by  night, 
in  a  hackney-coach;  and  two  street  porters,  guided  by 
a  single  friend,  M.  de  Laubiniere,  buried  her  in  a  de- 
serted wood-yard,  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
near  the  present  south-east  corner  of  the  rue  de.  Cre- 
nelle and  the  rue  de  Bourgogne.  The  faithful  d'Argen- 
tal,  whom  she  had  made  her  residuary  legatee,  did 
not  think  that  he  compromised  his  character  as  a 
magistrate  by  accepting  that  confidential  mission,  and 
he  thereby  honoured  himself  in  public  opinion.  The 
legacy  was  in  reality  a  trust,  for  Mile.  Le  Couvreur 
left  two  daughters  to  be  thus  provided  for. 
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Voltaire  had  one  of  those  spasms  of  sorrow  and 
sensibility  of  which  he  was  so  capable,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  wrote  those  touching  lines  which  every  one 
knows  by  heart : 

"  She  is  no  more — and  now  she  is  criminal  ! 
She  charmed  the  worid — for  that  you  punish  her.     .     .     ." 

But  here  I  will  not  expatiate,  lest  I  seem  to  fall  into 
declamation  in  speaking  of  one  whose  chief  merit,  on 
the  stage  and  in  her  life,  was  to  be  truth  itself  and 
nature,  the  very  opposite  of  declamation.  Those  two 
simple  words  sum  up  the  character  of  Adrienne  Le 
Couvreur. 
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Voltaire* 

THE  truth  about  men,  as  about  things,  is  difficult 
to  discover,  and  when  discovered  it  is  no  less 
difficult  to  preserve.  What  is  our  present 
judgment  of  Voltaire?  We  are  still  disputing,  still 
contradicting,  still  flinging  that  name  at  one  another 
like  a  weapon  of  war  ;  making  it,  as  ever,  a  rallying 
signal  or  a  rock  of  offence.  I  ask  permission,  having 
now  to  speak  of  him,  to  hold  to  my  own  impressions, 
gained  long  before  recent  debates,  and  to  restate  the 
rather  complex  judgment  which  I  have  tried,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  form  upon  him,  maturing  and 
rectifying  it  constantly  ;  wishing  to  detract  in  no  wise 
from  a  great  mind,  so  essentially  French  in  its  fme 
qualities  and  in  its  defects  ;  but  still  less  wishing  to 
make  of  one  who  respected  nothing,  or  nearly  no- 
thing, a  personage  of  moral  and  philosophical  author- 
ity, a  religion  in  himself,  or  an  idol. 

There  is  no  originality  or  singularity  in  this.  Three 
generations  have  now  succeeded  one  another  in  which 
a  rather  considerable  number  of  minc^p,  starting  from 
very  different  points  of  view,  have  formed  a  fairly  just 
idea  of  Voltaire,  but  an  idea  which   has  remained 
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among  them  behind  closed  doors,  and  has  always 
been  questioned  by  the  oncoming  youth — for  young 
men,  at  the  moment  when  they  enter  active  life,  seek, 
unconsciously,  in  the  celebrated  men  of  the  past  and 
in  the  great  names  in  vogue,  precedents  for  their 
own  passions  or  systems,  vehicles  for  their  own  train 
of  ideas  and  ardour.  Whether  they  espouse  or  exalt 
them,  whether  they  accept  them  in  part  or  Insuh 
them,  it  is  themselves  whom  they  see  through  those 
noted  men  ;  it  is  their  own  idea  they  bow  to  and  ex- 
tol; it  is  the  idea  that  opposes  theirs  which  they  flout 
and  depreciate.  To  see  things  as  they  are,  and  men 
as  they  have  been,  is  the  part  of  an  intellect  that  his 
grown  unbiased — an  effect,  I  fear,  of  refrigeration. 

I  have  said  that  for  three  generations  Voltaire  has 
been  soundly  appreciated  by  certain  minds,  although 
their  judgments  came  to  no  purpose,  and  were  never 
consolidated  or  established  among  us.  Let  us  con- 
sider. In  his  lifetime,  he  was  perfectly  known  and 
judged,  for  his  good  qualities  as  well  as  for  his  defects, 
for  his  fine  and  charming  gifts  as  well  as  for  his  follies 
and  his  detestable  perversities,  by  the  persons  of  his 
society,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  his  friends. 
Whosoever  will  gather  from  the  correspondences 
of  that  day  the  sayings  and  judgments  upon  him  of 
Mme.  Du  Deffand,  President  Renault  and  others  of 
that  set,  Frederick  the  Great,  President  de  Brosses, 
Mme.  de  Cr6quy,  will  gain  an  idea  of  the  true  Voltaire, 
not  a  man  indorsed,  idealised,  and  ennobled  by  the 
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spirit  of  party,  but  one  to  whom  the  full  glory  of  his 
talents  is  given.  But  this  opinion  of  certain  clear- 
sighted and  well-informed  witnesses  has  been  little 
known.  The  remote  distance  at  which  Voltaire  kept 
himself  in  his  last  years,  the  reverence  he  inspired 
from  afar  in  his  precincts  of  Ferney  to  the  new  genera- 
tions who  had  seen  nothing  of  his  petulant  youth,  the 
concert  of  praises  which  his  clever  and  indefatigable 
old  age  excited  in  France  and  in  Europe — all  this  pre- 
pared the  apotheosis  in  which  he  himself  was  extin- 
guished, and  against  which  very  few  protestations 
were  then  raised. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  against  him,  at  bottom,  even 
in  the  philosophical  party  then  triumphant,  the  dis- 
ciples and  votaries  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  had  mis- 
conceived and  insulted.  After  the  Revolution  had 
completed  its  work  of  ruin,  many  of  Voltaire's  former 
adorers  detached  themselves  more  than  half-way  from 
that  worship;  they  felt  the  value  of  the  institutions  he 
had  rashly  sapped ;  they  told  themselves  that  he,  too, 
would  have  regretted  them  as  they  did;  they  took 
better  account  of  his  inconsistencies  and,  while  pre- 
serving their  admiration  for  an  inimitable  and  seduc- 
tive intellect,  they  came  at  last  to  judge  him  with  a 
moral  severity  justified  by  experience.  Marie-Joseph 
Ch^nier  continued  to  admire  everything  in  Voltaire, 
and  the  "  Epistle  "  which  he  addressed  to  him  might 
be  made  the  brilliant  programme  of  the  Voltaireans. 
But  men  of  taste,    whose    minds  had    opened  to 
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perceptions  of  a  higher  order,  men,  for  instance,  like  M 
de  Fontanes,  knew  better  how  to  distinguish  what  Vol* 
taire  merited  as  a  charming  author  from  what  was  due 
to  him  as  an  indecent  satirist,  an  imprudent  and  inex- 
cusable philosopher.  In  this  second  generation  Vol- 
taire found,  therefore,  enlightened  judges,  very  just  in 
their  estimates,  and  well  able  to  distinguish  between 
his  merits  and  demerits. 

As  for  those  1  call  the  third  generation,  in  which  I 
take  the  liberty  of  placing  the  men  of  my  own  age 
after  those  who  are  a  dozen  years  older,  it  is  less  an 
excessive  admiration  they  have  had  to  recover  from 
than  a  sentiment  more  or  less  the  reverse.  The  influ- 
ence of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (in  some  respects  a  fairly 
impartial  judge  of  Voltaire),  that  of  Mme.  de  Sta^l,  in 
other  words,  Rousseau  still,  the  awakening  of  a  spirit- 
ual philosophy  respectful  to  human  nature,  the  action 
also  of  the  religious  Renascence  which  touched  im- 
aginations if  not  hearts,  the  literary  influence  that 
breathed  from  the  land  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
from  that  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott 
— all  these  diverse  general  causes  acted  strongly 
upon  many  among  us  at  our  first  reading  of  Voltaire, 
Some  were  inclined  to  deny  him  too  much.  But  in 
time,  and  by  losing  their  juvenile  haughtiness  and  ri- 
gidity, men  were  led  to  do  more  justice  to  this  natural 
human  being,  to  this  language  that  seeks  to  be  only 
the  swift  medium  of  agreeable  good  sense,  and  to 
which,  after  so  many  adventurous  flights  and  fatiguing 
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varieties  of  style,  they  are  glad  to  return  to  refresh 
themselves  as  if  from  the  material  source.  They  have 
been  brought  to  recognise  those  many  qualities  of 
quick  precision,  of  sarcastic  reason,  and  grace.  1  say, 
therefore,  without  thinking  that  1  grant  to  ourselves 
too  much,  that  in  this  third  generation,  more  than  one 
mind  has,  without  wavering  on  essential  points,  come 
to  see  in  Voltaire  what  ought  to  be  seen  when  con- 
sidered for  himself,  and  for  the  immediate  conse* 
quences  that  resulted  from  his  worics. 

But  those  consequences  (and  here  is  the  misfortune) 
were  not  only  immediate  and  related  to  his  time  : 
they  will  still  flow  on  and  influence  for  generations; 
they  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  man  and  the 
writer  in  Voltaire  may  be  thoroughly  known  and  de- 
flned,  at  any  rate  they  can  be;  but  the  combatant  and 
the  leader  of  a  Voltaire  party  will  still  continue.  Like 
a  dead  general,  whose  name  is  the  pledge  of  victory, 
his  followers  have  tied  him  on  his  horse,  and  the 
battle  rages  round  him  as  round  a  mighty  warrior. 
He  is  the  champion  of  immortal  quarrels.  In  vain 
may  we  look  for  impartiality  in  that  miUel  Sorry 
effort  of  a  posterity  that  continually  turns  tail  and 
retreats!  What  pains  it  takes  to  attain  to  righteous- 
ness, to  see  the  right,  and  when  it  has  all  but  reached 
that  pointy  in  a  moment  here  are  new-comers,  who 
convulse  everything,  put  all  at  stake  once  more,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  passions  or  their  convictions 
choose  to  see  but  one  side,  are  excessive  in  thei'' 
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enthusiasms  as  they  are  in  their  invectives,  and  com^ 
pel  the  whole  work  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  various  volumes  of  Voltaire's  "  Letters"  enable 
us  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  his  life.  At  twenty-four 
years  of  age  we  find  him  in  Paris  spending  his  time 
among  the  Villars,  Sullys,  Richelieus,  etc. ;  he  floated 
on  the  top  wave  of  the  great  world,  at  his  ease  and 
as  if  he  belonged  there,  but  with  a  slight  touch  of  inso- 
lence that  denotes  conquest  These  were  the  days 
of  the  Regency,  when  ranks  were  becoming  mixed. 
Voltaire,  conscious  of  intellect,  sees  no  limit  to  his 
upward  flight;  from  the  first,  he  makes  his  way  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  great  people.  The  latter 
caress  and  spoil  him,  until  the  day  comes  when  one 
of  them  makes  him  feel  that  all  is  not  won,  that 
favour  is  not  claim,  and  that  tolerance  is  not  right. 
Meantime,  in  the  midst  of  his  social  successes,  and 
while  working  at  his  tragedies  and  his  epic  poem, 
Voltaire  bethinks  him  of  making  his  fortune.  By  a 
sure  channel  which  he  has  to  the  Regent  (he  was 
in  the  way  of  having  several  through  his  friends)  he 
obtains  the  promise  of  a  licence  for  the  formation  of 
a  company  of  some  sort,  for  which  he  finds  the 
capitalists. 

Admire  who  will  this  faculty  of  Voltaire  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  for  writing  tragedies,  epic  poems, 
and  attending  to  business!  He  foresaw,  he  said,  that 
he  must  be  rich  in  order  to  be  independent.  1  think 
his  foresight  was  less  than  his  obedience  to  a  natural 
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inclination,  to  a  need  in  his  nature  very  strongly 
marked,  which  was  noted  by  all  who  knew  him;  but 
he  combined  it  well  with  an  air  of  fashion  and  of  the 
great  world.  That  great  world  and  its  salons  made 
him,  in  some  respects,  an  accomplished  man,  a  poet 
with  the  easiest  and  liveliest  turn  of  phrase,  a  man  of 
Letters  with  a  taste  that  was  naturally  elegant.  When 
we  think  only  of  the  ideal  of  pleasure,  of  the  charm 
of  delicate  raillery  and  urbanity,  we  like  to  picture  to 
ourselves  Voltaire  in  that  enjoyment  of  society  into 
which,  at  various  times  in  his  life,  he  entered,  but  from 
which  he  was  always  fleeing. 

"Man  DUu,  my  dear  Cidevflle,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  of  those 
days,  *'  what  a  delightful  lite  it  would  bt  to  lodge  with  three  or  four 
men  of  Letters  with  talents  and  no  jealousy,  to  love  one  another,  live 
quietly,  cultivate  one's  art,  talk  of  it,  enlighten  ourselves  mutually! 
I  picture  to  myself  that  1  shall  some  day  live  in  this  little  Paradise,  of 
which  I  desire  you  shall  be  the  god/' 

This  letter  was  written  in  1732,  that  is  to  say,  after 
his  life  in  England.  The  personages  of  this  ideal  inti- 
macy, which  he  saw  from  afar,  were  to  be  such  as 
Formont,  Cideville,  Des  Alleurs,  Mme.  Du  Deffand, 
President  de  Maisons,  Genonville,  the  ^lite  of  the 
friends  of  his  first  or  his  second  youth :  persons  of  in- 
telligence and  safe  intercourse,  judging  everything, 
bughing  at  all,  but  among  themselves,  not  letting  the 
public  share  their  laughter;  persons  who  knew  every- 
thing; or  thought  they  did,  taking  the  world  hand- 
somely and  ironically,  and  chiefly  concerned  in  making 
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themselves  happy  together  by  the  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation and  communicative  study  without  constraint. 

But  Voltaire,  in  being  the  divinity  of  such  a  society, 
in  moderating  himself  sufficiently  to  be  contented  in  it, 
and  in  condemning  himself  to  lead  the  life  of  a  per- 
fectly polished  man,  would  have  been  no  more  than  a 
very  accomplished  Voiture  and  a  superior  Hamilton: 
he  had  in  him  other  stuflF,  other  faculties,  which  were 
at  once  an  honour  and  a  danger  to  him.  Often  in  life 
he  made  part  of  those  delightful  coteries  {suavissimam 
gentem,  he  said)  which  were  formed  for  a  moment 
around  him,  rallying  to  his  light,  coteries  of  which  he 
was  the  genius  and  the  soul,  and  from  which  he  soon 
departed  through  some  accident.  He  was  usually  the 
cause  of  that  accident ;  and  this  resulted  from  a  defect 
and  from  a  good  quality.  The  defect  was  the  need 
of  action  at  any  cost,  the  need  of  fame  and  renown, 
which  did  not  deny  itself  intrigues  and  manoeuvres, 
and  worked  with  doubtful  tools;  hence  a  whole  se- 
ries of  indiscretions,  concealments,  retractations,  dis- 
avowals, falsehoods;  in  short,  an  infinity  of  miserable 
things.  The  good  quality  was  a  passion,  often  sin- 
cere, and  a  conviction  on  points  that  concerned  hu- 
manity. But  even  after  he  became  what,  in  any  case, 
he  could  not  have  hindered  himself  from  being, — the 
king  of  the  poets  of  his  day  and  the  leader  of  the 
philosophic  party, — even  then  Voltaire  had  regrets;  he 
had  the  habits  of  a  man  of  society,  of  the  author  of 
society,  and  he  would  fain  have  remained  such.     To 
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hear  him,  the  man  of  incessant  publicity,  who  wearied 
&me,  one  would  think  he  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
published  a  book  by  his  own  will  but  always  reluct- 
antly: he  had  a  secretary  who  stole  his  manuscripts; 
an  indiscreet  friend  who  hawked  his  writings  about; 
a  piratical  publisher  had  got  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty and  was  spoiling  it,  falsifying  it,  and  thus  he  was 
forced  to  print  his  productions  himself  that  the  public 
might  have  them  in  their  integrity.  Such  were  his 
apologies.  "How  is  it  that  they  have  printed  my 
letter  to  the  Abb6  Dubois  ?  '*  he  wrote  to  Thieriot  in 
•739;  "'  ^^  much  mortified;  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
always  a  public  man."  All  his  life  it  was  his  preten- 
sion to  lead  the  existence  of  a  literary  nobleman,  who 
lives  on  his  own  fortune,  amuses  himself,  plays  tragedy 
in  society,  is  gay  with  his  friends,  and  laughs  at  all  the 
world.  "I  am  very  sorry,"  he  wrote  to  d'Argental 
from  Ferney  in  1764,  "that  they  have  printed  Ce  qui 
plait  aux  dames  and  I* Education  des  filles;  this  is 
withering  little  flowers  that  are  charming  only  when 
they  are  not  sold  in  the  market."  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Voltaire,  from  his  earliest  entrance  into 
society,  before  the  bufToon's  laugh  and  the  fleshless 
grin,  Voltaire,  in  the  bloom  of  his  gaiety  and  malice, 
was,  by  temperament  as  well  as  by  principle,  the  poet 
and  the  artist  of  an  epoch  whose  avowed  end  and 
inspiration  was  pleasure — pleasure  before  all  else. 

But  the  most  agreeable  circles  did  not  suffice  Vol- 
taire, and  could  not   hold  him;  he  left  them,  at  all 
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moments,  as  I  have  said,  partly  from  his  own  fault. 
and  partly  for  reasons  more  serious  and  laudable.  He 
left  them  because  he  had  le  diable  an  corps — the  devil 
was  in  him;  and  also  because  there  were  some  sparks 
of  a  god  there  too.  To  sccflf  is  very  amusing;  but  it 
is  only  a  slight  pleasure  if  we  cannot  scoff  at  people  to 
their  faces;  if  the  ** silly  foes"  we  deride  are  not  in- 
formed of  our  derision;  hence  many  sallies  and  im- 
prudent skirmishes,  which  soon  became  war  to  the 
death  between  those  foes  and  himself 

The  stage,  the  drama,  which  Voltaire  adored  and  in 
which  he  excelled,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  day, 
presented  him  to  the  public  on  a  nobler  side.  His- 
tory, in  which  he  also  excelled, —  showing  himself 
especially  superior  when  it  was  contemporaneous,  or 
nearly  so, — invited  him  to  become  a  serious  author  in 
the  most  respectable  meaning  of  the  word,  the  painter 
of  his  own  and  of  the  preceding  century.  Voltaire 
was  interested  in  all  that  happened  in  the  world  near 
him,  or  distant  from  him;  he  took  part  in  it,  he  was 
fired  by  it;  he  busied  himself  about  the  aflFairs  of 
others,  and  if  they  stirred  his  affections,  he  made 
them  his  own.  He  carried  movement,  bustle,  and 
confusion  wherever  he  was,  becoming  either  a  charm 
or  a  torment.  That  lievii  of  a  man  (it  is  the  name 
that  we  give  him  involuntarily)  could  not,  in  any 
case,  in  spite  of  his  visions  of  a  quiet  retreat  and  smil- 
ing wisdom,  confine  himself  to  the  gentle  and  brilliant 
existence  of  an  Atticus,  or  even  of  a  Horace,  or  con- 
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tent  himself  with  the  motto  of  his  life  which  he  politely 
wrote  to  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu:  **  I  limit  myself  to 
amusing  you." 

His  Correspondance 'g\\es  few  details  concerning 
his  departure  from  France  in  1726  [caused  by  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan]  and  his  three  years' 
retirement  in  England,  which  was  so  decisive  for  his 
intellectual  education.  He  was  doubtless  prepared 
for  it  by  his  conversations  with  Bolingbroke,  of  whom 
he  had  seen  much  in  Paris  and  at  his  country-house 
of  La  Source,  near  Orl^an^;  but  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived of  that  new  spectacle,  less  perhaps  for  its  polit- 
ical side  and  for  the  working  of  the  Constitution  than 
for  the  philosophical  and  liberal-thinking  group  of  men 
whom  he  met  in  England  seems  to  have  surpassed 
his  expectations;  it  made  a  profound  and  indelible  im- 
pression on  him.  This  period  of  Voltaire's  life,  these 
three  years  of  study  and  of  silence,  which  he  began  as 
nothing  more  than  a  Sceptic  of  the  Temple  and  a 
charming  figure  in  society,  and  from  which  he  issued 
a  man  and  a  philosopher,  still  remain  obscure  and 
somewhat  mysterious,  precisely  because  he  passed 
them  in  silence.  We  see  by  his  letters  to  Sir  William 
Faulkner  what  strong  and  tenderly  serious  ties  he 
there  contracted,  and  how  closely  and  durably  he  kept 
their  memory.  This  period  seems  to  me  the  only  one 
in  Voltaire's  life  that  makes  us  desire  fuller  details. 
There  is  a  moment  and  an  environment  when  talents 
and  mindSi  until  then  young  and  adolescent,  complete 
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that  first  condition  and  become  adult  England  was 
the  place  of  that  change  in  Voltaire.  He  returned 
from  there  definitively  formed,  with  a  fund  of  ideas 
that  he  did  not  much  increase,  and  with  an  inward 
stamp  that  he  never  lost. 

On  his  return  from  England,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  of  realising  his  dream  of  a  quiet  retreat,  where 
he  could  shelter  his  life  and  embellish  it,  giving  to  the 
world  the  overflowings  only  of  his  mind.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  his  close  intimacy  with  the  Marquise 
du  Chatelet,  and  had  his  period  of  Cirey.  He  lived 
for  her,  and  through  her.  If  we  consider  his  temper 
and  petulance,  and  Mme.  du  Ch^telets  character*  we 
may  wonder  that  this  liaison  lasted  more  than  fifteen 
years  and  was  severed  only  by  death.  He  was  happy 
in  it,  save  for  a  few  brief  storms,  domestic  squabbles 
that  transpired,  the  particulars  of  which  were  collected 
by  malignant  curiosity.  He  was  truly  under  a  charm; 
he  admired  her,  he  proclaimed  her  sublime,  he  thought 
her  beautiful;  he  took  pleasure,  when  writing  to  Faulk- 
ner, in  giving  his  address  at  her  house,  the  chateau  de 
Cirey:  **  Here,"  he  says,  *Mives  a  young  lady,  the 
Marquise  du  Chatelet,  to  whom  1  have  taught  Eng- 
lish."    A  shrewd  observer  said,  however: 

"  Three  things  spoil  Cirey  for  me — first,  this  mania  for  geometry  and 
physics,  which  sits  very  ill  on  Voltaire,  in  whom  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  the  marquise  ;  it  turns  him  from  his  true  vocation  and  from  the 
happy  domains  of  which  he  is  master ; — second,  these  stormy  scenes, 
these  sudden  household  quarrels,  brief  but  burlesque,  of  which  we  are, 
willingly  or  not,  informed  ;  making  a  critic  remark  that  he  had  never 
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before  su|>posed  that  the  expression  '  daggers  drawn '  was  anything 
more  than  a  metaphor ; — and  third,  the  impossibility  that  Voltaire, 
though  he  be  now  in  love,  master  of  the  establishment,  natural  philo- 
sopher and  geometrician  at  second  hand,  should  ever  really  be  any- 
thing but  a  man  of  Letters,  from  the  tips  of  his  fmgers  to  the  marrow 
of  his  bones.  Hence  his  quarrels  with  publishers,  his  sleeplessness,  his 
extraordinary  agitation  about  the  copies  of  La  Pucclle,  his  fits  of  fliry, 
his  cries,  as  of  one  possessed,  against  Desfontaines  and  the  Paris  pam- 
phlets.    It  is  enough  indeed  to  spoil  an  Eden." 

As  for  the  morality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
has  been  many  a  case  which  I  have  reprobated ;  but 
if  some  readers  (as  I  have  reason  to  know)  would  like 
me  to  condemn  oftener  and  more  sternly,  I  beg  them 
to  remark  that  I  succeed  much  better  by  inciting  them 
to  give  the  condemnation  themselves  than  if  I  took 
the  initiative  and  seemed  to  impose  upon  them  my 
judgment  at  every  turn  ;  a  course  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  sure  to  weary  and  disgust  a  reader  with  the 
critic.  The  reader,  moreover,  likes  to  think  himself 
more  severe  than  the  critic;  I  leave  him  that  pleasure. 
It  suffices  me  to  relate  and  expound  faithfully,  so  that 
every  one  may  profit  by  matters  pertaining  to  the  in- 
tellect and  to  good  language  and  be  in  a  position  to 
do  justice  upon  the  other  and  wholly  moral  sides, 
which  I  have  not  tried  to  conceal. 

I  continue  now  to  speak  of  Voltaire  and  Mme. 
du  Chatelet,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  were  inseparably 
united.  Mme.  du  ChAtelet  was  not  an  ordinary  per- 
son; she  occupied  a  rank  in  higher  literature  and 
philosophy  which  it  was  easier  for  the  women  of  her 
time  to  laugh  at  than  to  emulate.     The  love,  the 
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friendship  that  Voltaire  had  for  her  was  founded  on 
admiration,  an  admiration  that  never  failed  at  any 
period;  and  a  man  like  Voltaire  could  not  be  so  much 
in  love  that  intellect  in  him  would  long  be  the  dupe 
of  his  heart.  Mme.  du  Chatelet  must,  therefore,  have 
had  real  claims  to  the  admiration  of  so  excellent  a 
judge,  and  the  first  of  them  is  that  she  knew  how  to 
retain  and  charm  him. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Mile,  de  Breteuil,  and  she 
was  born  in  1706,  twelve  years  later  than  Voltaire. 
She  had  a  fine  education,  and  learned  Latin  in  her 
childhood.  Married  to  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet,  she 
lived,  at  first,  the  life  of  her  period,  the  life  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  her  brilliant  conquests.  Voltaire,  who  had 
always  known  her,  did  not  become  intimate  with  her 
until  after  his  return  from  England,  about  1733.  He 
was  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  Mme.  du  ChMelet 
twenty-seven.  The  mission  of  Voltaire,  at  that  time, 
was  to  naturalise  in  France  the  English  ideas,  the 
philosophical  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
reading  Locke  and  in  the  society  of  Bolingbroke. 
But,  more  than  that,  having  appreciated  the  sound- 
ness and  the  immensity  of  Newton's  discovery,  he 
blushed  to  see  France  still  amused  by  worthless  sys- 
tems while  full  light  reigned  elsewhere,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  propagate  the  true  doctrine  of  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  with  which  he  mingled  his  ideas  of 
philosophic  deism.     Mme.  du  ChMelet  was  a  woman 
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to  second  him — what  am  I  saying  ? — to  precede  him 
in  that  path. 

She  loved  the  exact  sciences,  and  felt  herself  im- 
pelled to  them  by  a  true  vocation.  Beginning  to 
study  mathematics,  first  with  Maupertuis,  and  then 
fundamentally  with  Clairaut,  she  made  remarkable 
progress  and  soon  outstripped  Voltaire,  who  was 
content  to  admire  without  being  able  to  follow  her. 
Mme.  du  ChMelet  wrote  and  published  Les  Institutions 
de  Physique,  in  which  she  explained  the  particular 
ideas  of  Leibnitz;  but  her  great  title  to  distinction  is 
that  she  translated  into  French  Newton's  immortal 
"  Principia."  To  it  she  added  an  algebraic  comment- 
ary, in  which  she  was  assisted  by  Clairaut.  Thus, 
by  inscribing  her  name  below  that  of  Newton  she 
seemed  already  to  invoke  Laplace's  method  of  ex- 
position. What  an  honour  for  a  woman  to  have  been 
able  to  slip  her  name  between  two  such  names! 

That  honour  would  have  cost  Mme.  du  Ch^telet 
dear,  during  her  lifetime,  had  she  been  sensitive  to 
ridicule  and  to  epigrams.  In  other  days,  the  beautiful 
Hypatia,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  stoned 
at  Alexandria  by  the  populace.  Mme.  du  Ch^telet, 
less  beautiful,  it  appears,  and  without  all  the  virtues 
of  Hypatia,  was  not  stoned,  but  she  underwent  the 
sharp  mockery  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived;  the 
wittiest  of  all  societies  and  the  most  malicious.  1  do 
not  think  there  exists  in  the  French  language  a.  more 
savage  page,  more  bitterly,  more  cruelly  satirical  than 
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the  Portrait  of  the  "divine  Emilie,"  drawn  by  Mme 
du  Deffand  (her  intimate  friend),  which  begins  with 
these  words:  "Picture  to  yourself  a  tall,  gaunt  wo- 
man, without,  etc.,  etc."  It  should  be  read  in  Grimm* 
having  been  mutilated  and  "softened"  elsewhere.  I 
dare  not  transcribe  it,  lest  it  burn  this  paper.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  cold-^blooded  Fury, 
who  knew  how  to  write,  and  who  steeped  her  pen 
in  gall  or  vitriol.  On  every  line  is  the  pitiless  word. 
The  poor  victim  is  denied,  not  only  the  natural  use 
of  her  good  qualities  but  even  that  of  her  defects. 
The  final  stroke  is  the  most  treacherous,  the  most 
humiliating  of  all;  the  writer  shows  her  fastening, 
at  any  cost,  on  the  celebrity  of  M.  de  Voltaire:  "  It  is 
he  who  renders  her  an  object  of  public  attention,  and 
the  subject  of  special  conversations;  she  will  owe  it 
to  him  in  time  to  come  that  she  lives;  meantime  she 
owes  him  that  which  enables  her  to  live  now" 

To  this  Portrait  should  be  added,  to  complete  the 
satire,  passages  from  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay's  letters 
to  Mme.  du  DeflfanJ,  which  describe  graphically  but 
in  ugly  colours,  the  entrance  of  Voltaire  and  Mme. 
du  Chatelet  one  evening  into  the  salon  of  the  Du- 
chesse  du  Maine.  *'They  appeared  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  like  two  spectres,  with  an  odour  of  em- 
balmed corpses. "  They  diverted  society  with  their  airs 
and  their  absurdities,  they  irritated  it  with  their  singu- 
larities. Working  all  day,  he  at  history,  she  at  New- 
ton, they  would  neither  play  cards  nor  move  about: 
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"They  are  absolute  non-values  in  a  society  where 
their  learned  writings  are  of  no  account."  Mme.  du 
Chfttelet,  especially,  could  not  find  a  spot  sufficiently 
quiet,  a  room  silent  enough  for  her  meditations: 

*'  Mme.  du  ChStelet  went  yesterday  to  her  third  lodging,"  writes 
Mme.  deStaal;  ''she  could  not  endure  the  one  she  had  last;  there 
was  noise,  and  smoke  without  fire  (which  seems  to  me  her  emblem). 
The  noise  does  not  trouble  her  at  night,  so  she  told  me,  but  in  the 
daytime,  at  her  work;  it  disarrangv*s  her  ideas.  She  is  now  making  a 
revise  of  her  **  Principles  ";  this  is  an  exercise  she  goes  through  every 
year,  otherwise  they  might  escape  and  get  away  so  far  she  might  never 
recover  a  single  one  of  them.  I  think  her  head  is  a  house  of  detention 
for  them,  and  not  the  place  of  their  birth,  so  she  has  to  keep  them 
carefully  watched.  She  prefers  the  fine  air  of  this  occupation  to  all 
amusement,  and  persists  in  not  showing  herself  till  night-time.  Vol- 
taire makes  gallant  verses,  which  do  in  some  sort  repair  the  bad  effect 
of  their  singular  conduct." 

The  tone  of  this  satire  is  that  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  delicate  of  feminine  pens.  In  reading  the  letters 
of  Mme.  de  Staal  to  Mme.  du  DeflFand,  we  cannot 
help  noticing,  in  the  midst  of  that  society,  apparently 
the  most  civilised  and  the  most  courteous,  the  melan- 
choly character  of  this  sneering  gaiety  in  two  women 
bored  by  their  lives.  What  a  moral  and  intellectual 
void  is  felt  in  such  backbiting,  more  idle,  perhaps, 
than  malicious!  what  bitter  and  sterile  hardness!  It 
was  time  that  the  fire  of  heaven  should  fall  and  burn 
away  those  dried  husks  to  renew  the  earth. 

Mme.  du  Ch^telet  escaped,  at  any  rate,  from  such 
miseries  as  these;  her  noble  studies,  her  mental  occu- 
pations, guarded  her  from  the  paltry  topics  on  which  the 
distinguished  minds  around  her  consumed  themselves. 
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Voltaire  was  perhaps  mistaken,  and  had  a  bandage 
over  his  eyes  when  he  wrote:  "No  one  was  ever 
so  learned  as  she,  and  no  one  ever  deserved  so  little 
to  have  it  said  of  her:  'That  is  a  learned  woman.' 
.  .  .  The  ladies  who  played  cards  with  her  in  the 
queen's  salon  little  thought  they  were  seated  beside 
the  Commentator  on  Newton."  But  he  was  certainly 
right  when  he  added:  *'A11  that  occupied  society 
was  within  her  province,  except  its  slander.  No  one 
ever  heard  her  criticise  an  absurdity.  She  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  will  to  perceive  such  things;  and 
when  she  was  told  that  certain  persons  did  not  do 
her  justice,  she  said  she  would  rather  not  know  it" 
If  the  mathematics  of  Mme.  du  Chiitelet  served  only  to 
give  her  this  moral  superiority,  it  was  much. 

We  can  Judge  her  directly  from  her  letters,  and  from 
certain  writings  in  which  she  painted  herself.  In  the 
early  days  of  her  liaison  with  Voltaire,  in  1734,  the 
latter,  having  taken  alarm  from  information  that  came 
to  him  relating  to  one  of  his  many  imprudences, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  Cirey  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  go  for  safety  to  Holland.  Mme.  du 
Chatelet,  in  her  intense  anxiety,  writes  to  the  good 
friend  of  her  friend,  to  M.  d'Argental,  begging  him  to 
clear  up  the  affair,  and  bring  about  the  return  of  him 
without  whom  she  cannot  live: 


II 


I  am,"  she  says,  **  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  your  friend; 
and  it  is  twelve  days  since  1  have  had  any  news  of  him.  Forgive  me, 
forgive  me,  but  my  state  b  dreadful.     .     .     ." 

"  For  fifteen  days  I  was  not  two  hours  away  from  him  ;  and  then 
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I  wrote  to  him  from  my  room  to  his ;  and  now  it  is  fifteen  days  that  1 
know  not  where  he  is,  nor  what  he  does.  I  have  not  even  the  con- 
solation of  sharing  his  misfortune.  Forgive  me  for  deafening  you  with 
my  griefs — hut  I  am  so  unhappy!  " 

They  fear  some  danger,  but  they  do  not  know 
what.      Mme.  du  Ch^telet  suspects  that  the  threat 
niay  have  been  a  trick  against  her,  to  frighten  Vol- 
taire, and  break  up  their  happiness.     In  all  her  letters 
we  see  how  she  distrusts  his  wisdom  when  he  is 
away  from  her,  abandoned  without  advice  to  his  ir- 
ritability, to  his  hasty  emotions  and   his  petulance. 
"  Believe  me,"  she  writes  to  d'Argental,  '*  do  not  leave 
him  long  in  Holland.     He  may  be  discreet  for  a  time, 
but  remember    'there  is  little  virtue  that  resists  for 
ever.* "    She  is  constantly  sending  him  word  through 
d'Argental,  to  be  wise  and  keep  to  an  incognito — ah 
incognito  for  Voltaire!   that  man,  that  child,  with  a 
passion  for  celebrity!    She  fears  that  he  may  accus- 
tom himself,  over  there,  to  do  without  her:  liberty 
has  great  charms  and  so  have  Dutch  publishers;  those 
publishers  who  tempt  you  to  print  all,  and  say  all. 
She  has  a  fixed  idea  that  he  must  be  made  to  behave 
wisely  '*  over  there,*' and  not  put  too  much  into  those 
Dutch  editions.     "  Above  all,  he  must  not  put  in  Le 
Mondain"  (this  refers  to  an  affair  of  State  at  that 
time,  on  which  the  life  of  a  man  depended).     "It  is 
necessary  at  every  n-oment,"  she  cries,  *'to  save  him 
from  himself;  and  1  use  more  policy  to  guide  him  than 
the  Vatican  employs  to  keep  Christianity  in  its  fetters.*' 
TUs  last  remark  is  at  least  solemn   and  may  seem 
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disproportionate;  but  thus  it  is  that  passion  reasons. 
On  the  next  page  she  will  speaic  of  him  with  tender 
solicitude  as  a  child:  '*  We  are  sometimes  very  obstin- 
ate," she  says;  **this  demon  of  reputation,  which  I 
think  very  ill-understood,  never  quits  us." 

Voltaire  remained  in  Holland  to  obey  his  nature  and 
commit  imprudences.  He  sent  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Prussia  (afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  a  manuscript 
on  La  Mdtaphysique  ;  and  that  M^taphysique,  if  printed, 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  ruin  its  author  for 
ever.  Mme.  du  Chatelet  perceives  the  folly;  she 
complains  to  d'Argental  sadly  and  eloquently: 

'*  If  any  friend  twenty  years  old  asked  him  for  a  manuscript,  he 
ought  to  refuse  it  ;  but  to  send  it  to  an  unknown  youth,  and  a  pri$$cii 
Why  should  he  let  his  future  tranquillity  depend  on  another  man? 
and  that  from  no  necessity,  solely  out  of  silly  vanity  (for  I  cannot  falsify 
the  proper  word)  to  show  to  a  person,  who  is  not  a  judge,  a  work  in 
which  he  will  see  nothing  but  the  imprudence  of  it.  He  who  confided 
his  secrets  with  such  levity  deserves  to  be  betrayed.  And  I,  what 
have  1  done  that  he  should  make  the  happiness  of  my  life  hang  upon 
the  prince-royal?     I  own  to  you  I  feel  outraged.     .     .     ." 

That  is  the  complaint  of  a  woman  who  feels  her 
rights;  yet,  at  the  same  moment,  she  loves  him;  she 
calls  him  **a  creature  so  lovable  at  all  points";  she 
sees  none  but  him  in  the  universe,  and  proclaims  him 
**the  finest  ornament  of  France."  Elsewhere,  the 
happy  expression  escapes  her:  **lt  is  my  belief  that 
the  persons  who  persecute  him  have  never  read  him." 
She  is  evidently  under  the  charm:  love,  for  her,  has 
taken  the  path  of  intellect. 

A  reflection,  however,  presents  itself,  and  she  her- 
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self  could  not  help  making  it:  what  temerity  to  go 
and  confide  her  happiness,  her  fate,  all  her  future  as  a 
woman,  to  a  man  of  Letters  such  as  Voltaire,  to  a 
poet  so  much  of  a  poet,  and  to  be  at  the  mercy, 
every  day,  of  his  irritable  temperament!  The  fate  of 
these  two  united  beings  was  always  hanging  on  the 
chances  of  vanity  or  of  petulance.  Apropos  of  the 
perpetual  disturbances  that  Voltaire's  thoughtless  ca- 
pers brought  into  the  daily  life  of  Mme*  du  Ch^elet, 
the  good  souls  of  those  days  were  never  weary  of 
talking;  they  pitied  her  openly;  President  H^nauh, 
one  of  her  best  friends,  wrote  to  Mme.  du  Deffand: 
**That  poor  du  Ch^telet  ought  to  have  put  into  the 
lease  of  every  house  she  hires  a  clause  about  Voltaire's 
follies.  Truly,  it  is  incredible  that  a  man  should  be  so 
inconsiderate." 

If  you  are  a  woman,  if  you  are  wise,  and  if  your 
heart,  though  taking  fire,  will  give  itself  time  to 
choose,  listen  to  a  piece  of  advice:  love  neither  a 
Voltaire,  nor  a  Jean-Jacques,  nor  a  Goethe,  nor  a 
Chateaubriand,  if  such  great  men  should  cross  your 
path.  Love — whom  then?  Love  whoso  fully  and 
honestly  returns  you  the  same;  love  whoso  has  a 
whole  heart  to  give  you,  though  he  bear  no  cele- 
brated name  and  may  even  call  himself  the  Chevalier 
Des  Grieux.  An  honourable  Des  Grieux  and  a  virtu- 
ous Manon — that  is  the  ideal  of  those  who  know  how 
to  be  happy  in  silence;  fame  as  the  third  in  a  Ute-d" 
Ute  spoils  all. 
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But  we  moralists  may  talk  as  we  please,  the  reali- 
ties of  life  are  not  perfectly  regulated  by  rule.  Mme. 
du  Ch^telet  loved  Voltaire,  and  in  rendering  account 
of  it  to  herself  she  passes  over  this  point.  At  heart, 
he  loves  better  (and  she  knows  it)  to  publish  his  M^ta- 
physique  and  to  set  it  in  the  broadest  light,  than  to 
sacrifice  it  without  a  word  to  love  and  good  sense. 
There  is  the  man  of  Letters,  in  the  plain  truth  of  his 
nature. 

This  was,  nevertheless,  the  point  at  which  the 
liaison  between  Mme.  du  Chatelet  and  Voltaire  began 
to  weaken.  Three  years  later,  in  1738,  VoUaire  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  literary  freaks  which  "  entirely 
altered  the  charming  sweetness  of  his  manners."  A 
libel  of  the  Abb^  Des  Fontaines  had  so  put  him  beside 

m 

himself  that  he  wanted,  every  time  that  the  post 
brought  him  letters,  to  start  for  Paris  to  see  the  minis- 
ters, the  lieutenant  of  police,  to  present  a  petition,  to 
lay  a  complaint,  and  pursue  his  vengeance  to  extinc- 
tion. Mme.  du  Chatelet  could  not  succeed  in  calming 
him,  nor  in  convincing  him  that  the  happiness  of  two 
choice  beings  cultivating  together  philosophy  and  Let- 
ters, ought  not  to  depend  on  miserable  insults  com- 
ing from  low  sources.  The  terrestrial  paradise  of 
Cirey  was  now  a  hell  of  wrath  and  disquietude. 
**  Truly,  it  is  very  hard,"  she  writes,  **to  pass  one's 
life  battling  in  the  bosom  of  retirement  and  happiness. 
Good  God!  if  he  would  only  believe  us  "  (d'Argental 
and  herself)  **  he  would  be  happy  ! " 
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But  things  were  much  worse  three  or  four  years 
later,  during  a  stay  they  made  at  Brussels,  when 
Voltaire  escaped  her  altogether  for  politics.  He  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  obtain  a  secret  mission  from 
the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  diplomatic  ambition, 
the  temptation  of  another  career,  or  merely  the  simple 
attraction  of  novelty,  that  seized  him  at  this  moment. 
He  departed,  rushed  through  the  lesser  principalities, 
and  went  from  Berlin  to  Baireuth  (October,  1743). 
"  He  is  drunk,  absolutely,  he  is  mad  about  Courts  and 
Germany."  The  King  of  Prussia  is  evidently  Mme. 
du  Chatelet's  great  rival  at  this  time — "singular  rival" 
she  adds,  bitterly.  She  remains  whole  weeks  with- 
out hearing  from  him,  and  learns  of  his  journeyings 
hither  and  thither  from  the  newspapers;  her  heart  is 
wounded : 


If 


How  many  things  to  rq>roach  him  with!  how  far  his  heart  is 
from  mine!  ...  To  be  forced  to  complain  of  him  b  a  sort  of 
torture  that  1  never  knew  before.  All  I  have  endured  for  a 

month  past  would,  perhaps,  alienate  any  woman  but  me;  but,  though 
he  may  make  me  unhappy,  he  cannot  diminish  my  feelings.  .  .  . 
His  heart  has  much  to  make  amends  for  if  it  is  still  to  be  worthy  of 


mine.*' 


Evidently,  no  matter  what  she  says,  she  is  becom- 
ing weaned  from  him.  These  painful  impressions 
may  have  softened  and  concealed  themselves  when 
Voltaire,  his  caprice  exhausted,  returned  to  the  magic 
circle  of  Cirey;  but  a  sad  conviction  remained  in  the 
depths  of  Mme.  du  Chatelet's  heart;  we  find  traces  of 
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it  in  a  little  treatise  she  wrote  about  this  time  on 
**  Happiness";  towards  the  close  of  which  she  says: 

**  I  was  happy  for  ten  years  through  the  love  of  him  who  had  sub- 
jugated my  soul;  and  those  ten  years  I  s|'>ent  alone  with  him,  without 
one  moment  of  distaste  or  of  languour.  When  age  and  illness  diminished 
his  liking,  I  was  long  in  perceiving  it:  1  loved  for  the  two;  I  spent 
my  whole  life  with  him,  and  my  heart,  exempt  from  suspicions,  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  loving  and  the  illusion  of  believing  myself  beloved.  It 
is  true  that  1  have  lost  that  happy  condition,  and  not  without  its  cost- 
ing me  many  tears. 

In  writing  these  pages,  she  still  fancied  she  could 
hold  fast  to  what  she  called  the  *'  immutability  "  of  her 
heart,  and  that  the  peaceful  sentiment  of  friendship, 
joined  to  the  passion  for  study,  would  suffice  to  keep 
her  happy.  She  was  then  forty  years  old  and,  stoic 
and  geometrician  that  she  was,  she  might  well  think 
herself  in  port,  when,  having  gone  with  Voltaire  to 
pass  part  of  the  years  1747  and  1748  at  the  little  Court 
of  Lorraine,  this,  in  two  words,  is  what  happened. 

She  there  met,  in  the  society  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bouflers,  a  man  thirty  years  of  age;  elegant,  agreeable, 
witty,  although  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  barren  mind; 
known  at  that  time  by  an  **  Epistle  to  Chloe,"  a  rather 
pretty  piece  in  the  sensuous  style.  This  was  M,  de 
Saint-Lambert.  He  played  the  gallant  to  her;  and  she 
forgot  for  him  her  philosophic  reflections,  or,  rather, 
she  remembered  them.  Feeling  that  passion  revived 
in  her,  she  took  it  at  its  word,  and,  putting  her  prin- 
ciples into  action,  she  gave  herself  up  to  it.  The 
results  are  well  known;  an  incident,  half-grotesque, 
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indecent,  and  fatal  followed,  which  occupied  the  minds 
and  tongues  of  society,  and  led  to  the  death  of  Mme. 
du  Ch^teiet  six  days  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1749. 

The  impression  that  this  death  made  on  Voltaire 
was  keen,  and  did  honour  to  his  sensibility.  His 
secretary,  Longchamps,  relates,  in  great  detail,  the 
manner  in  which  he  took  the  whole  affair;  his  first 
anger  and  fury  at  finding  himself  deceived,  then  his 
half-laughable,  yet  touching  resignation.  The  loss  of 
Mme.  du  Chdtelet  drew  real  tears  from  his  eyes,  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  some  of  those  sharp,  petulant, 
sensible  words  he  never  could  refrain  from  saying, 
and  which  incline  us  to  apply  to  him,  in  parody. 
Homer's  saying:  "He  wept  with  an  outburst  of 
laughter."  Three  or  four  days  after  this  death,  as  he 
fretted  much  about  a  ring  Mme.  du  Ch^telet  wore, 
which  had  his  portrait  under  the  setting,  Longchamps 
told  him  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove 
the  ring,  but  the  portrait  within  it  was  that  of  M.  de 
Saint-Lambert.  "O  Heaven  I  "  cried  Voltaire,  rais- 
ing and  clasping  his  hands:  "such  are  women!  I 
displaced  Richelieu,  Saint  -  Lambert  turns  me  out! 
that 's  in  the  order  of  things;  one  nail  drives  out  an- 
other: so  goes  the  world!  " 

Mme.  du  Ch^telet*s  eyes  were  scarcely  closed,  be- 
fore Voltaire  wrote  to  Mme.  du  Deffand  to  announce 
the  death:  **  It  is  to  the  sensibility  of  your  heart  that 
1  have  recourse  in  my  despair."    We  remember  the 
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satirical  portrait;  verily,  the  friend  in  despair  chose  a 
good  confidant! 

Voltaire's  existence  was  stranded  and  everything 
thrown  again  into  doubt  and  confusion  by  the  death 
of  Mme.  du  Ch^elet.  Deprived  of  the  friend  who  had 
steadied  him,  who  had  held  the  tiller  for  him,  he  nei- 
ther knew  what  to  do  nor  where  to  turn.  He  was 
very  near  doing  something  desperate.  His  first  idea 
was  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  S^nones,  near  Father 
Calmet,  and  to  plunge  into  study ;  his  second  was  to 
go  to  England,  near  to  Lord  Bolingbroice,  and  give 
himself  up  to  philosophy.  He  took,  at  first,  a  wiser 
course,  which  was  to  go  to  Paris  and  talk  of  Mme.  du 
Chatelet  with  d'Argental  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  to  distract  his  mind  by  having  his  tragedies  acted 
before  him  in  his  own  house.  But  the  cajoleries  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  which  Mme.  du  Chatelet  had 
counteracted  as  best  she  could  and  as  long  as  she 
lived,  returned  to  tempt  him.  He  resisted  no  longer, 
and  he  went,  at  fifty-six  years  of  age,  to  that  last  and 
sad  schoo/vig  of  Prussia,  whence  he  returned  less  agi- 
tated, and,  apparently,  a  little  wiser. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia, 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  began  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire  in  1736,  four  years  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  throne.  Voltaire  was  then  living 
at  Cirey,  where  he  received  from  the  young  prince, 
not  a  letter  of  compliment  but  a  truly  passionate  de- 
claration.    We  may  smile  to-day  at  that  first  letter, 
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awkward  as  it  wi;s,  in  which  Frederick  mixes  his 
admiration  for  Wolff  with  that  he  feels  for  Voltaire, 
and  speaks  to  the  latter  in  the  name  of  "  sweetness/' 
and  "the  support  that  you  give  to  all  those  who 
are  vowed  to  art  and  the  sciences."  But  all  through 
the  singular  style  of  Frederick's  first  letters  a  noble 
thought  makes  itself  felt.  Considering  Voltaire  from 
a  distance  and  by  his  works  only,  embracing  him  with 
that  enthusiasm  of  youth  which  it  is  honourable  to 
have  felt  once  in  our  lives,  Frederick  proclaims  him 
the  sole  heir  of  the  great  century  that  has  lately  ended, 
"the  greatest  man  of  France  and  a  mortal  who  does 
honour  to  language."  He  admires  and  salutes  him, 
without  as  yet  perceiving  the  faults  of  the  man,  and 
solely  for  the  beauties  of  his  mind  and  the  graces  of 
his  style.  He  declares  himself  his  disciple — his  dis- 
ciple not  only  in  his  writings  but  in  his  actions;  for, 
deceived  by  distance  and  the  golden  mists  of  youth, 
he  sees  in  him  almost  a  Lycurgus  and  a  Solon,  a  legis- 
lator and  a  sage.  Let  us  not  smile  too  broadly.  No 
one  ever  felt  more  truly  than  this  young  prince  what 
Letters  might  be  in  their  highest  inspiration,  what 
they  have  in  them  that  is  lofty  and  useful,  what  their 
glory  possesses  that  is  durable  and  immortal  "1 
count  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  my  life  to 
be  born  the  contemporary  of  a  man  of  such  distin- 
guished attainments  as  yours."  This  sentiment  shines 
through  the  whole  of  this  phase  of  their  corre- 
spondence.    Voltaire  is  charmed;  he  flatters  also;  he 
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thanks,  he  lauds,  he  enchants;  one  cannot  truly  say 
that  he  is  scoffing  under  his  breath;  and  no  doubt  he 
did  not  then  laugh  too  much  at  certain  solecisms  and 
vulgarities  of  tone  that  often  accompanied  this  North- 
ern homage.  In  return,  he  thinks  the  young  prince 
"writes  verses  like  Catullus  in  Caesar's  time";  he 
plays  the  flute  "like  T6l6maque  —  he  is  Augustus- 
Frederick- Virgil."  "Enough!"  says  Frederick,  who 
here  has  the  advantage  in  good  sense  and  good  taste: 
"I  am  not,  I  assure  you,  a  candidate  for  a  great  man; 
I  am  merely  a  simple  individual  who  is  known  only 
to  a  small  part  of  this  continent,  and  whose  name, 
according  to  all  appearance,  will  not  do  more  than 
decorate  a  genealogical  tree  and  then  drop  into  ob- 
scurity  and  oblivion."  Voltaire  had  the  face  to  tell 
him,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  wrote  better  French 
than  Louis  XIV;  that  Louis  the  XIV  did  not  know 
how  to  spell,  and  other  puerile  things  of  that  sort ;  as 
if  Louis  XIV  had  not  been  one  of  the  men  in  his 
kingdom  whose  speech  was  of  the  best!  Here,  again, 
Frederick  stops  Voltaire,  and  teaches  him  a  lesson  in 
tact  : 

"  Louis  XIV,"  he  said,  *•  was  a  great  prince  in  a  vast  number  of 
ways;  a  solecism,  a  mistake  in  spelling  could  not  tarnish  in  the  least 
the  glory  of  his  reputation,  established  by  so  many  actions  that  have 
immortalised  him.  He  could  say  in  every  sense  :  drsar  est  supra 
grammaticans  .  .  .  I  am  great  in  nothing;  nothing  but  my  dili- 
gence will  ever  make  me  of  use  to  my  country;  and  that  is  all  the 
glory  to  which  I  aspire." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  two  men  took  place  in 
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1740,  at  the  chateau  de  Meurs  on  the  Meuse,  where 
Voltaire  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  king  in 
the  first  months  of  his  reign.  It  was  ten  years  later 
(17^)  that  he  made  his  visit  to  Berlin,  after  the  death 
of  Mme.  du  Ch^telet. 

In  Frederick's  admiration  for  Voltaire,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  justice  and  of  error  and  illusion. 
He  felt  with  delight  "the  gaiety  of  that  brilliant  im- 
agination." He  enjoyed  that  lively,  familiar,  joyous 
genius:  "It  is  not  given  to  every  one,"  he  told  him, 
"to  make  the  mind  laugh."  No  words  could  better 
render  the  species  of  attraction,  the  sparkling,  gushing 
gift  so  peculiar  to  Voltaire.  Even  towards  the  end, 
and  while  wishing  him  "kinder  feelings,  "he  still  salutes 
him  as  "the  finest  organ  of  reason  and  truth."  All 
that  is  truly  felt  and  accurately  expressed.  But  when 
Frederick  admired  in  Voltaire  a  great  poet  above  all 
others,  when  he  saw  in  the  Henriade  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  epics,  and  puts  it  above  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "itneid," 
he  proves  his  want  of  ideality,  and  shows  to  what  a 
point  he  limited  his  horizons  in  this  direction. 

"What  pleasures  can  surpass  those  of  the  mind  ?" 
he  cries — the  mind, — that  is  to  say,  brilliant  reasoning, 
gay  and  lively  reasoning;  that  is  the  whole  secret  of 
his  passion  for  Voltaire.  This  passion  (for  that  is  the 
right  word)  was  reciprocated.  Voltaire  cannot  conceal 
that  he,  the  great  coquette,  was  captivated  by  Frederick, 
and  in  the  witty  but  contemptible  libel,  so  untrust- 
worthy, which  he  wrote  after  his  flight  from  Berlin  to 
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avenge  himself  on  the  king,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  in  speaking  of  Potsdam:  ** The  suppers  were 
very  agreeable.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  was  much  wit ;  the  king  had  it, 
and  brought  it  out  in  others/*  Observe  the  charm 
even  in  the  anger.  Such  was  the  irresistible  seduction 
they  exercised  on  each  other,  and  which  survived  even 
friendship. 

It  was  Frederick's  desire  to  assemble  around  him 
the  6lite  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  he 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  succeeding.  He  expected  to 
lead  abreast  matters  of  science  and  the  personnel  of  all 
the  great  minds  with  a  precision  that  was  almost  ad- 
ministrative: **  My  savants  arrive  in  the  autumn,"  he 
writes,  "and  1  hope  to  collect  in  Berlin  all  that  this 
age  has  produced  that  is  most  famous."  These  hopes 
were  crowned  when,  in  1750,  he  obtained  Voltaire. 
But  he  paid  dear,  as  we  know,  for  that  brief  satisfac- 
tion, and  Voltaire  also.  The  manner  in  which  Fred- 
erick writes  of  him  to  his  sister,  the  Margravine  of 
Baireuth,  and  of  his  other  beaux  esprits  is  piquant. 

Voltaire,  in  this  famous  sojourn,  quarrelled  finally 
with  Frederick  because  he  had  begun  suit  after  suit, 
wrangling  first  with  his  confreres,  the  other  men  of 
Letters,  and  introducing  civil  war  into  the  Academy. 

"Voltaire's  affair"  (a  suit  against  Hirschel)  "is  not 
yet  linishrii,**  writes  Frederick  to  his  sister,  February 
J.  r/M.  "I  think  he  will  shuffle  out  of  it;  he  will 
not  l»r  Irss  I  lever,  but  his  character  will  be  more  de- 
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spised  than  ever.  I  shall  see  him  when  it  is  all  over. 
But,  in  the  long  run,  I  would  rather  live  with  Mauper- 
tuis  than  with  him.  Maupertuis's  character  is  sure, 
and  he  has  more  of  the  art  of  conversation  than  the 
poet,  who,  if  you  do  not  take  good  care,  will 
dogmatise." 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  find  Voltaire  accused  of 
dogmatising;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  so  few  peo- 
ple have  made  that  accusation — very  few  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Voltaire  on  becoming  celebrated 
had  no  equals;  every  one  in  his  presence  lowered  his 
flag,  and  listened  willingly.  Provided  he  came  for- 
ward and  was  himself,  no  one  thought  that  he  talked 
too  much.  Frederick,  who  liked  to  contradict  in  his 
turn,  and  to  cross  swords  without  yielding  ground, 
encountered  in  Voltaire  an  interlocutor,  both  peremp- 
tory and  intolerant:  they  were,  after  all,  two  king 
minds;  they  could  have  fine  interviews,  rather  than 
habitual  and  equal  conversations. 

Under  the  seduction  of  Voltaire's  mind,  Frederick 
held  out  as  long  as  he  could  against  the  squabbles  and 
dissensions  to  which  the  great  man's  sojourn  in  Ber- 
lin gave  rise.  He  expresses,  however,  more  than  one 
thought  of  sound  good  sense  and  practical  morals, 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  literary  men  of  all 
time: 

"Here,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  March  13,  1752,  **the  Devil  is 
incarnate  in  my  men  of  Letters;  there  is  no  doing  anything  with 
them.     These  fellows  have  no  intelligence  except  for  society;  they 
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are  severe  on  their  own  works  for  fear  of  being  crHictsed  by  others^ 
and  indulgent  to  their  conduct — which  b  usually  ridiculous,  for  they 
believe  it  will  never  reach  posterity." 

**  You  behold  me  still  terrified  (June,  1 752),  by  my  adventures  with 
these  gentlemen  my  beaux  espriis;  1  have  been  a  good  deal  splashed, 
as  always  happens  where  you  try  to  separate  folks  who  are  fighting." 

"  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  animals  to  see  that  people  with  minds 

are  often  no  better  than  they." 

• 

I  give  only  the  moralising  of  Frederick  upon  his 
strife  with  Voltaire.  As  for  his  judgments  on  the 
man,  they  are  too  severe,  too  harsh  for  any  French 
pen  to  copy  them  willingly.  The  Margravine  of 
Baireuth,  who  had  seen  things  from  some  distance, 
continued,  even  at  the  moment  of  the  great  outburst, 
to  be  indulgent  to  the  poet.  He  continued  to  write  to 
her,  and  in  the  height  of  the  storm  he  took  pains  to 
conciliate  her.  She  was  won  by  the  charm,  the  witty, 
amusing,  charming  gift  that  won  back  Frederick  him- 
self later;  she  did  as  posterity  has  done;  she  laughed, 
and  was  disarmed.     In  that  she  was  very  French. 

In  after  yenrs,  at  a  critical  and  decisive  moment  after 
the  battle  of  Kolin,  in  1757,  she  bethought  herself  of 
using  Voltaire's  devotion  to  her  and  his  desire  to  re- 
pair the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  Frederick.  She  wrote 
to  him  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  save  Frederick,  detach  him  from  the  Coali- 
tion, or  at  least  to  check  France  by  convincing  her,  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  it  was  not  to  her  interest 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  destroyed;  and  that 
if  evil  happened  to  him,  she  would  later  repent  of  it. 
Voltaire,  then  living  in  Switzerland,  set  to  work  with 
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great  activity  (the  details  of  this  belong  elsewhere). 
Frederick,  informed  by  his  sister,  sent  Voltaire  the  fo^ 
lowing  lines: 
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For  me,  threatened  by  shipwreck, 
I  ought,  facing  the  storm, 
To  think,  live,  die,  as  a  king." 


In  Voltaire's  reply  he  redeemed  his  past  ill-con- 
duct by  the  good  sense  and  the  frankness  of  his 
remonstrances : 

**  The  Catos  and  Othos,  whose  death  Your  Majesty  thinks  noble, 
had  nothing  else  they  could  do  but  fight  or  die;  Otho,  in  fact,  was  not 
sure  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  live;  he  prevented,  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  a  death  he  might  have  been  made  to  suffer.  Our  mor- 
ality and  your  situation  are  far  from  requiring  such  an  act.  In  a  word, 
your  life  is  needed;  you  know  how  dear  it  is  to  a  numerous  family, 
and  to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you;  you  know  that 
the  affairs  of  Europe  are  never  long  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  it  b 
the  duty  of  a  man  like  you  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  events.  I 
dare  to  say  more:  believe  me,  if  your  courage  led  you  to  that  heroic  ex- 
tremity, it  would  not  be  approved;  your  partisans  would  condemn  it, 
and  your  enemies  would  triumph." 

In  the  second  part  of  Voltaire's  Correspondence  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  when  they  were  reconciled  after 
their  quarrel,  we  find  a  totally  different  tone  from  that 
in  the  first  part  All  illusion  is  over;  nothing  is  left 
but  that  keen  delight  in  intellect  which  still  manifests 
itself.  The  primitive  Frederick,  the  juvenile  enthusiast 
has  disappeared;  he  has  given  place  to  the  philoso- 
pher, to  the  experienced,  superior  man,  who  is  no 
longer  tentative  in  anything.     Also  the  king  is  felt 
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cftener.  Each  tells  the  other  truths,  and,  what  is  rare, 
endures  them.  Voltaire  utters  them  to  the  king,  and 
Frederick  returns  them:  **  You  have  done  me  great 
wrongs,"  he  writes  to  Voltaire.  **!  have  forgiven 
them  all,  and  I  even  wish  to  forget  them.  But  if  you 
had  not  had  to  do  with  a  madman  in  love  with  your 
noble  genius,  you  would  not  have  got  off  so  well." 
Yet,  after  these  severe  words,  too  strong  not  to  be 
just,  after  these  words  of  the  king,  the  madman  in 
love  with  the  brilliant  mind  still  lets  himself  be  seen 
when  he  adds: 

"Do  you  want  sweet  things?  Very  good;  I  will  tell  you  sonie 
truths.  1  esteem  in  you  the  finest  genius  that  the  ages  have  borne;  I 
admire  your  poesy,  1  love  your  prose;  above  all.  those  little  pieces  in 
your  literary  Melanges.  Never  has  any  author  before  you  had  a  tact 
so  keen,  a  taste  so  sure  and  delicate  as  you  have.  You  are  charming 
in  conversation;  you  know  how  to  amuse  and  instruct  at  the  same 
time.  You  are  the  most  seductive  being  that  I  know,  capable  of 
making  yourself  loved  by  all  the  world  when  you  choose.  You  have 
such  graces  of  mind,  that  you  can  offend  and  yet  at  the  same  time  de- 
serve the  indulgence  of  those  who  know  you.  In  short,  you  would 
be  perfect  if  you  were  not  a  man.'' 

Who  will  say  now  that  he  who  appreciated  Voltaire 
to  this  degree,  and  could  practise  these  French  ways 
of  insinuating  sweetness  after  bitterness,  was  not  the 
man  of  his  time  who  ranked  close  to  Voltaire  in  wit  ? 

1  think  1  am  well  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
the  attraction  of  mind  between  these  two  men  sur- 
vived even  friendship;  though  it  is  evident,  when  we 
read  the  last  half  of  Voltaire's  Correspondence  with 
Frederick,  that  friendship  itself  was  not  dead  within 
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them;  that  it  had  revived  with  a  lingering  of  charm 
combined  with  reason,  and  that  it  was  founded  no 
longer  on  the  extravagant,  but  on  the  serious  and 
elevated  sides  of  their  nature.  Fredericic,  while  he 
combats  the  always  irascible  and  choleric  instincts  of 
Voltaire,  now  growing  old,  supports  and  favours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  his  beneficent  and  humane  tend^ 
encies.  He  takes  pleasure  in  praising,  in  encour- 
aging the  defender  of  humanity,  of  tolerance,  the  man 
who  reclaimed  and  repeopled  the  waste  lands  of 
Femey,  as  he  himself  had  peopled  the  sands  of  the 
Brandebourg;  in  a  word,  he  recognised  and  embraced 
in  the  great  practical  poet  his  collaborator  in  a  social 
work  and  in  civilisation.  With  a  remnant  of  the  old 
worship,  or,  if  you  like,  with  an  idolatry  still  touch- 
ing, in  all  the  comparisons  he  establishes  between 
them  he  gives  the  advantage  to  Voltaire,  and  this  in 
a  tone  of  feeling  that  cannot  be  doubted.  Speaking 
of  that  future  of  perfected  reason  of  which  he  scarcely 
sees  the  dawn,  although,  sceptic  as  he  is,  he  does 
not  despair  of  it  in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  says: 
•'  All  depends  for  a  man  on  the  time  when  he  comes 
into  the  world.  Though  I  came  too  late,  I  do  not 
regret  it,  for  1  have  seen  yoltaire:  and  now,  though  I 
see  him  no  more,  I  read  him,  and  he  writes  to  me." 

The  journey  to  Prussia  in  1750,  and  his  attempt  to 
establish  himself  in  Berlin,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sad  campaign  for  Voltaire,  about  which  enough  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  from  which,  like  him,  we 
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are  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  like  a  man  who  feels  himself  over, 
conscious  of  bruises  on  all  his  limbs.  He  was  very 
undecided  on  the  choice  of  a  retreat;  we  fmd  him, 
successively,  af  Strasburg  (August,  1753),  at  Colmar,  at 
the  abbey  of  S^nones,  at  Plombi^res  in  the  Vosges, 
and  then  again  at  Colmar.  He  was  feeling,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  pulse  of  opinion  about  him  in  Paris  ;  mean- 
while he  searched  for  some  frontier  region  where  he 
could  settle  in  safety.  A  year  went  by  in  observation 
and  restlessness;  he  was  then  in  his  sixty-first  year. 
He  went  to  Lyons  in  November,  1754,  to  confer  with 
his  friend  the  Mar^chal-Duc  de  Richelieu;  the  cold 
reception  he  met  with  from  the  archbishop,  Cardinal 
de  Tencin,  uncle,  nevertheless,  of  his  friend  d' Argental, 
made  him  realise  to  what  an  extent  he  was  compro- 
mised at  the  Court  of  France.  It  was  then  that  he 
made  the  decision  to  go  at  once  into  Switzerland  with 
his  niece,  Mme.  Denis.  He  settled  first  at  Lausanne 
and,  soon  after,  at  Les  Ddltces,  outside  the  gates  of 
Geneva. 

These  first  years  in  Switzerland  are  marked  by 
much  joy  and  gaiety.  Voltaire  felt  that  he  was  once 
more  free;  he  mingled  in  the  life  of  the  region,  and 
made  it  accept  his  own  life;  he  acted  his  comedies 
and  tragedies  at  home,  and  found  actors  at  hand,  and 
not  at  all  bad  ones,  for  the  principal  parts.  At  the 
same  time  he  renewed  a  close  correspondence  with 
his  friends  in   Paris,  d'Alembert   in   particular,  with 
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whom  he  began  an  intercourse  of  letters  that  never 
afterwards  ceased.  This  Correspondence  of  Voltaire 
with  d'AIembert  is  essentia!  as  giving  the  key  to 
his  life.  It  should  be  read  by  itself,  and  consecu- 
tively, as  it  appears  in  the  first  edition,  and  not  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Beuchot  edition,  where  it  is  fused  into 
the  general  Correspondence.  The  life  of  Voltaire 
was  a  comedy:  the  Correspondence  with  d'Alembert 
lets  us  see  behind  the  scenes  and  back  of  the  stage; 
the  rest  is,  more  or  less,  before  the  footlights. 

Voltaire  was  hardly  settled  in  Switzerland,  before  he 
began  to  send  to  d'AIembert  articles  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedic which  until  then  had  pursued  its  way  in  peace  and 
unmolested.  Voltaire  now  gave  d'AIembert  excellent 
literary  advice  on  the  method  of  carrying  on  such  an 
enterprise;  but  he  was  not  long  in  mingling  with  it 
counsels  of  another  order,  for  instance:  "  During  the 
war  of  the  parliaments  with  the  bishops,  sensible  peo- 
ple will  have  a  fine  chance;  you  will  have  freedom  to 
stuff  the  Encyclopedic  with  truths  it  would  not  have 
dared  to  utter  twenty  years  ago.  When  pedants  fight, 
philosophers  triumph."  The  squabbles  now  began. 
D'AIembert  who  wrote  the  article  Gen&ve  in  the  En- 
cyclopidie,  calling  in  question  the  sincere  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  roused  public  opin- 
ion in  Geneva,  and  Voltaire,  being  on  the  spot,  was 
made  to  feel  it.  He  wrote,  nevertheless,  to  d'AIem- 
bert: "Do  not  retract,  do  not  seem  to  yield  to  these 
wretches  by    renouncing   the  Encyclopedic.'*      For 
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d'Alembert  was  disgusted,  and  the  enterprise  was 
beginning  to  meet  with  serious  opposition  in  Paris. 
Here  Voltaire,  while  he  was  leading  in  Switzerland 
the  life  of  a  great  seigneur,  apparently  occupied  only 
with  pleasures  of  the  mind,  shows  himself,  in  his  let- 
ters to  d'Alembert,  as  the  ardent  organiser  of  all  that 
concerns  and  affects  the  common  cause.  In  every 
line  we  find  the  fervent  zealot,  the  grand-master,  or 
the  general-in-chief  haranguing  his  lieutenants,  of 
whom  d'Alembert  is,  in  Paris,  the  leader:  *'  I  cannot 
conceive  why  those  who  work  for  the  EncyclopMie 
do  not  assemble  and  declare  they  will  renounce  every- 
thing unless  they  are  sustained.  Make  yourselves  a 
body.  Messieurs ;  a  body  is  always  respected.  .  .  . 
Rise  up,  and  you  will  be  masters." 

I  said  once  that  at  the  time  of  Montesquieu's  death 
the  army  of  the  men  of  Letters  was  neither  afoot  nor 
enrolled.  It  was  to  set  it  on  its  feet  that  Voltaire 
worked  ardently. 

Voltaire  in  his  youth  had  been  alone,  without  par- 
tisans, without  support;  the  recollection  of  his  life  so 
often  broken  up,  so  agitated,  made  him  feel  the  im- 
portance of  making  for  himself  a  party,  an  army, 
which  he  would  fain  organise  from  a  distance,  with- 
out putting  his  own  person  too  much  under  fire; 
hence  he  spurred  on  d'Alembert  and  his  friends.  The 
Eucyclop^die,  which  rallied  the  men  of  Letters,  seemed 
to  him  an  excellent  opportunity.  When  the  existence 
of  that  heavy  machine  is  threatened,  he  talks  of  no- 
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thing  but  of  rushing,  all  of  them,  sword  in  hand,  a 
•*  square  battalion,"  to  defend  it.  But.  meanwhile,  he 
leads  a  free  and  joyous  life  in  his  country-house  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  invites  to  dinner  the  very  min- 
isters whose  susceptibility  and  conscience  d'Alembert 
has  wounded.  **  It  is  not  at  all  to  make  fun  of  them," 
he  writes,  **  but  one  must  be  polite.  You  can  scoff  at 
everything  and  be  gay." 

D'Alembert,  on  the  other  hand,  less  petulant  and 
more  stable,  plays  a  cool  game ;  holding  back  Voltaire 
and  keeping  his  hold  upon  him;  often  excited  by  him, 
he,  in  turn,  excites  Voltaire  if  he  sees  him  relaxing, 
and  winds  him  up  again;  he  irritates  him  through  his 
little  passions,  and  carefully  foments  his  anger;  he 
suggests  to  him,  by  name,  certain  victims.  All  this 
Correspondence  is  ugly ;  it  has  an  odour  of  schemes 
and  plots,  of  confederates  and  secret  societies.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  it,  it  does  no 
honour  to  men  who  erected  falsehood  into  a  principle, 
and  who  regarded  contempt  for  their  fellows  as  the 
first  step  towards  enlightening  them:  *'  Enlighten  and 
despise  the  human  race!"  Sad  trumpet-call,  but  it 
was  theirs.  "  Advance,  with  a  sneer,  brethren,  in 
the  path  of  Truth!"  That  was  their  perpetual 
chorus. 

But  Voltaire,  who  had  been  caught  in  a  net  more 
than  once,  thought  best  to  be  on  his  guard.  His 
country-house,  Les  DMces,  'W2ls  too  near  Geneva;  it 
would  not  be  glorious  for  him  who  had  been  under 
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the  claws  of  a  king  in  Berlin  to  fall  under  those  of  a 
little  republic  of  bourgeois  sovereigns:  **I  have  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  which  cost  me  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  francs/'  he  writes  in 
January,  17S7,  "but  they  have  not  yet  pulled  it 
down."  This  proves  that  the  idea  of  some  such 
danger  had  come  to  him.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
to  seek  more  than  one  abiding-place»  where  he  could 
make  his  home  at  various  times;  and  he  bought 
Ferney  (in  October,  17S8),  which  became,  in  the 
end,  his  only  and  all-sutficient  residence. 

One  of  his  first  cares  in  his  retreat  was  to  bring  up, 
educate,  and  provide  a  dowry  for  the  grand-niece  of 
Corneille:  he  also  undertook  a  commentary  on  Cor* 
neille's  works.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
on  that  work  as  a  whole,  he  planned  it  for  a  good 
purpose,  and  began  it  with  great  zeal: 

"The  enterprise  is  a  delicate  one,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  Paris; 
"  I  must  give  an  opinion  on  thirty-two  plays;  I  consult  the  Academy 
by  every  post,  and  I  submit  all  my  opinions  to  it.  I  hope  that,  with 
this  precaution,  the  work  will  be  useful  to  Frenchmen  and  to  foreigners. 
One  must  give  oneself  all  the  occupation  one  can  to  make  life  support- 
able in  this  world.  What  would  become  of  us  if  we  wasted  our 
time  in  saying:  *  We  have  lost  Pondicherry  * — *  the  king's  notes  have 
go!ie  down  sixty  per  cent,'  etc.?     .     .  You  will  admit  that  such 

talk  would  N?  very  dull.  So  I  spend  my  life  in  planting,  building, 
comnjcnting  on  Corneille,  trying  to  imitate  him  at  a  distance,  and  all 
to  escape  idleness.  .  .  .  The  farther  I  advance  in  lite,  the  more 
I  find  work  necess.iry.  It  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  of 
pleasures,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  illusions  we  have  lost." 

In  all  that  I  have  written  of  Voltaire,  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  him,  not  completely,  but  in  his 
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most  honourable  and  desirable  aspect;  without,  how- 
ever, concealing  the  other  side;  and  allowing  the  man 
himself  to  be  seen  in  his  verity. 

Voltaire  [or  rather,  Jean-Fran?ois  Arouct,  for  ''Vol- 
taire" was  a  mere  fancy  name  which  he  took  as  a 
youth  on  coming  to  make  his  way  in  Paris] — Voltaire 
in  his  youth  was  carried  along  and  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances; he  never  failed  to  have  the  wind  astern 
of  him  from  the  day  when  Ninon  bequeathed  him 
"enough  to  buy  books"  to  the  day — the  first  serious 
and  painful  day  of  his  life — when  he  had  his  encoun- 
ter with  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  After  that,  the 
long  residence  at  Cirey  was  a  period  of  varied  study 
and  happiness.  When  he  quitted  Prussia  after  his 
second  unfortunate  experience,  he  was  past  middle 
age,  and  the  man  of  all  others  best  endowed  and  best 
prepared  to  put  to  profit  the  leisure  of  the  retirement 
into  which  he  entered;  where  he  multiplied  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds  with  a  facility  and  an  abundance 
which  in  these  days  might  seem  less  astonishing,  but 
in  his  day  appeared  phenomenal  His  health  even,  of 
which  he  was  always  complaining, — that  **  Voltairean 
constitution"  at  all  times  ''sufficiently  robust  to  sus- 
tain the  most  active  labours  of  the  mind,  and  yet  too 
delicate  to  bear  any  other  sort  of  excess," — was  to  him 
a  precious  fund  which  he  managed,  under  an  air  of 
liberality,  with  a  truly  prudent  economy.  He  himself, 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  letters  in  the  general  "Collec- 
tion," has  reduced  to  its  true  value  the  exaggerated 
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reputation  for  universal  intelligence  which  people  took 
pleasure  in  giving  him : 

"  I  have  just  read  a  piece/'  he  writes  to  M.  Daquin,  censor  and 
aitic  (1766),  **  in  which  you  assure  people  I  am  happy.  You  are  not 
mistaken;  I  think  myself  the  happiest  of  men;  but  1  ought  not  to  say 
so;  it  is  cruel  toothers. 

**You  quote  M.  de  Chamt>erlan,  to  whom  you  say  that  I  have 
written  that  all  men  are  born  with  an  equal  portion  of  intelligence. 
God  preserve  me  from  ever  writing  such  a  falsehood !  I  have,  since  I 
was  twelve  years  old,  felt  and  thought  quite  the  contrary.  I  divined 
then  the  enormous  quantity  of  things  for  which  I  had  no  talent.  1 
know  that  my  organs  are  not  arranged  to  go  very  (xr  m  mathematics. 
I  have  proved  that  I  have  no  inclination  for  music  God  has  said  to 
every  man  :  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  ;  thou  shalt  not  go  £uther.*  I 
have  some  turn  in  me  for  learning  the  European  languages ;  none  at 
all  for  the  Orientals  :  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  God  gave  a  voice 
to  the  nightingales  and  the  sense  of  smell  to  dogs,  but  there  are  some 
dogs  that  have  none.  What  folly  to  imagine  that  every  man  could 
be  a  Newton!  Ah!  monsieur,  you  were  formeriy  a  friend  of  mine; 
do  not  attribute  to  me  the  greatest  of  all  impertinences. 

**  When  you  have  anything  curious  in  the  Semaim  [a  sort  of  liter- 
ary review  published  by  M.  Daquin],  send  it  to  me.  Rely  upon  the 
esteem,  the  friendship  of  an  old  philosopher,  who  has  the  folly,  in 
truth,  to  think  himself  a  very  good  farmer,  but  who  has  not  that  of 
tliinking  he  has  all  the  talents." 

When  Voltaire  is  in  the  right,  there  is  no  one  like 
him  for  driving  proof  of  it  lightly  and  easily.  His  was 
one  oi  those  keen,  quick  minds  that  divine  more  than 
thcv  know,  which  have  not  the  patience  to  carry  a 
ilmu^nstiatitMi  to  its  end  but  often  grasp  at  first  sight 
a  >;roat  truth,  and  succeed  in  expressing  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  delights  the  learned  themselves. 

We  aie  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  Ferney 
changed  Voltaire;  he  was  of  those  who  learn  nothing 
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from  experience,  and  correct  themselves  very  little. 
He  lived  without  constraining  himself,  according  to 
his  whims  and  inclinations.  In  him  was  the  irre- 
ligious, anti-Christian  man,  whom  the  life  of  Ferney 
only  strengthened  by  security,  and  confirmed  in  his 
audacity.  This  characteristic  appears  in  his  most 
ordinary  letters;  they  have  all  a  charming  tone,  some- 
thing piquant  and  brisk,  with  a  graceful  air,  and  then, 
in  the  best  pages,  we  nearly  always  come  upon  a  touch 
of  license,  or  of  impiety,  that  makes  itself  felt,  even 
jokingly,  at  the  moment  we  least  expect  it.  Writing 
to  M.  Bordes  of  Lyons,  on  the  election  of  Clement 
XIV,  he  says  (July,  1769): 

"  1  don't  know  what  that  friar,  Ganganelli,  will  turn  out;  all  1  know 
bthat  Cardinal  de  Bemis  nominated  him  for  pope;  consequently,  he  will 
certainly  not  be  a  Sixtus  Fifth.  It  is  a  pity,  as  you  say,  that  they  did 
not  give  us  some  blunderhead.  We  needed  a  fool  and  1  am  afraid 
they  have  given  us  a  wise  man.  .  .  .  Abuses  are  never  corrected 
tin  they  become  outrageous.'* 

Those  are  detestable  sentiments,  and  give  a  false 
view  of  the  real  interests  that  are  most  important  to 
men  united  in  society.  Very  imprudent  and  senseless 
is  he  who,  in  any  walk  of  life,  prays  for  excess  of 
evil  under  a  pretext  of  a  total  and  coming  reformation; 
and  complains  when  at  the  head  of  human  powers 
he  sees  moderation  and  wisdom. 

This  same  M.  Bordes,  to  whom  Voltaire  thus  wrote, 
was  a  former  friend  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
had  since  become  the  latter's  refuter  and  adversary. 
In  writing  to  him  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire  gives  way  to 
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his  antipathy  for  that  competitor  and  powerful  col- 
laborator, in  whom  he  persisted  in  seeing  only  a  mad- 
man whom  he  pitilessly  insults: 

**  Ah!  monsieur,*'  he  writes  to  M.  Bordes,  March,  1765,  "you  see 
now  that  Jean-Jacques  resembles  a  philosopher  as  a  monkey  resembles 
a  man.    .     .  People  are  rejecting  his  sophistries,  and  hb  person 

is  held  in  horror  by  all  honest  men  who  have  sounded  his  character. 
.  .  .  What  sort  of  philosopher  is  a  mischief-maker  and  an  in- 
former ?  How  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  Corsicans  have  written 
to  him  ?  1  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Let  us  leave  the  miser- 
able man  to  his  own  opprobrium.  Philosophers  do  not  count  him 
among  their  brethren." 

There  are  not  enough  insulting  words  in  his  vocab- 
ulary with  which  to  blast  Rousseau;  he  is  "a  miser- 
able creature  whose  heart  is  as  ill-made  as  his  mind  *'; 
he  is  **  the  dog  of  Diogenes  gone  mad."  In  a  letter 
to  M.  Thomassin  de  Juilly,  another  of  Rousseau's 
opponents,  he  says: 

"That  miserable  monkey  of  a  Diogenes,  who  thinks  he  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  old  planks  of  his  cask,  but  who  has  not  even  his  lantern, 
never  wrote  anything  with  either  good  sense  or  good  faith.  Provided 
he  can  sell  his  quack  niediciiies  he  is  satisfied.  You  call  him  Zolle; 
he  is  that  in  all  the  talents  and  all  the  virtues." 

But  in  all  this  violence  agiiinst  Rousseau  we  must 
not  see  jealousy.  Voltaire  was  never  jealous;  he  was 
passionate,  unjust,  and  in  the  present  case  he  yielded 
blindly  to  all  his  antipathies  of  taste  and  temper  against 
a  man  who  never  jested,  who  turned  everything,  not 
to  laughter,  but  to  bitterness;  who  wrote  with  exag- 
geration [emphase],  whose  very  elevation  of  tone 
seemed  to  Voltaire  exaggeration,  and  who  declaimed 
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as  a  republican  against  the  arts,  the  stage:  ''  Remem- 
ber how  that  miserable  little  Jean-Jacques»  the  turn- 
coat, wrote  to  me  a  year  ago:  'You  corrupt  my 
Republic  in  return  for  the  asylum  she  has  given  you.' " 
The  explanation  of  Voltaire's  contempt  for  Rousseau 
is  In  those  words.  He  understood  nothing  of  the 
ardent  earnestness  of  this  new  apostle,  or  of  his 
h<>ld  upon  yourfg  souls;  he  saw  only  a  grotesque 
beingv  who  was  now  and  then  eloquent. 

Voltaire  was  not  a  democrat,  and  it  is  well  to  call 
thi^  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  at  this  distance,  and 
in  support  of  their  own  systems,  wish  to  give  us  a 
Voltaire  seasoned  with  Jean-Jacques.  When  one  likes 
to  study  men,  and  see  them  as  they  are,  one  cannot 
away  with  these  symbolised  statues  that  threaten  to 
be  the  idols  of  the  future.  Voltaire  was  against 
majorities,  and  he  despised  them;  in  the  matter  of 
sense,  the  masses  seemed  to  him  naturally  stupid; 
he  believed  \h^X  good  sense  was  to  be  found  among 
the  few  only,  and  it  was  enough  for  him  if  by  degrees 
that  little  group  could  be  enlarged : 

"  It  seems  by  the  late  riot,**  he  writes  to  M.  Bordes  (November, 
1768),  "  that  your  people  of  Lyons  are  not  philosophers;  but  provided 
honourable  men  are,  I  am  satisfied.  .  .  .  France  would  be  a  very 
pretty  country  to  live  in  were  it  not  for  the  taxes  and  the  pedants. 
As  for  the  populace,  they  will  always  be  silly  and  barbarous — witness 
what  has  happened  at  Lyons.  They  are  oxen  who  need  a  yoke,  a 
goad,  and  fodder." 

Miserable  words!  Voltaire  elsewhere  ridicules  the 
rumour  that  his  estate  at  Femey  was  to  be  erected 
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into  a  marquisate:  "Marquis  Cr^billon,  Marquis  Mar* 
montel,  Marquis  Voltaire!"  he  exclaims,  ''good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  shown  at  the  fair  with  Nicolet's 
monkeys.'*  It  is  his  good  taste  which  scoffs  at  the 
title;  but  his  mind,  his  nature,  was  aristocratic,  and 
on  occasion  it  carried  him  faf ;  he  was  brutally  feudal. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Revolution,  had  he  lived  to 
witness  it,  would  have  distressed  him  deeply;  one 
thing,  however,  is  very  certain,  the  horrors  and  the 
excesses,  which  mingled  from  the  flrst  with  useful  re- 
forms, would  not  have  surprised  him.  In  '93,  had  he 
been  present,  he  would  surely  have  said :  "  There  they 
are,  my  Gauls!  I  recognise  them!"  No  one  has  so 
vividly  and  frequently  exhibited  the  contrasts  that  are 
noticeable  in  the  character  of  Frenchmen  and  Parisians 
at  the  various  epochs  of  our  history.  Here  is  one 
passage,  among  a  dozen  others: 

**  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  conceive,"  he  writes  to  the 
father  of  Benjamin  Constant  in  January,  1776,  '*  how  a  nation  so 
agreeable  should  be  at  the  same  time  so  ferocious;  how  it  can  pass  so 
easily  from  the  Opera  to  a  Saint- Bartholomew,  be  sometimes  com- 
posed of  monkeys  dancing,  and  sometimes  of  bears  growling;  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  intelligent  and  so  imbecile,  so  brave  and  so 
cowardly." 

And  again,  more  gaily  (September,  1770): — "1 
think  nothing  can  prevent  the  Pamphlet  of  La  Chalo- 
tais  from  appearing."  [The  solicitor-general  of  Brit- 
tany, accused  of  writing  anonymous  letters  to  Louis 
XV.  defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet.]    '*The  pubhc 
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will  laugh,  argue,  and  get  heated ;  in  a  month  all  will 
be  over;  in  five  weeks  forgotten." 

It  must  be  a  Frenchman  as  French  as  Voltaire,  say- 
ing these  things  of  his  nation  of  those  and  former  days 
to  justify  a  Frenchman  of  to-day  in  repeating  them. 
Let  us  add,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  that  in  all  his 
pungent  and  sagacious  expressions  of  opinion,  capri- 
cious as  they  sometimes  were,  Voltaire  forgot,  or  did 
not  foresee,  a  gradual  softening  of  manners,  an  insensi- 
ble and  continual  progress,  to  which  he  himself  con- 
tributed. The  people  of  Paris  have  shown  in  our  day, 
and  even  in  periods  of  great  excesses,  that  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  as  the  unformed  masses  who  issued 
from  the  old  society  preceding  '89. 

On  settling  at  Ferney,  Voltaire  took  the  whole  of 
himself,  his  imagination  and  his  caprices,  his  principles 
of  agitation  and  of  restlessness,  with  him.  We  find 
him,  especially  in  the  first  years,  begetting  all  sorts  of 
bickerings,  even  with  his  own  happiness,  flying  into 
a  passion  about  his  eternal  Pucelle — for  if  he  did 
wrong  to  make  her,  she  punished  him  well — creating 
ideal  dangers,  fancying  that  Parliament  was  about  to 
proscribe  him,  keeping  his  trunks  packed  even  in 
mid-winter,  and  through  months  of  snow,  to  be  able 
to  spring  across  the  frontier,  if  need  be,  at  a  jump. 
But  after  a  while,  he  began  to  feel  more  secure,  thanks 
to  the  protection  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  [prime  min- 
ister of  Louis  XV];  and  then  he  abandoned  himself 
with  incredible  ardour  to  the  pleasure  of  building. 
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planting,  peopling  his  neighbourhood,  establishing  in* 
dustries  and  watch  factories,  introducing  joy,  health, 
and  ease  of  life.  He  obtained  for  his  manufactories  at 
Ferney  and  Versoix  certain  exemptions  which  fa- 
voured the  birth  of  his  little  colonies.  At  the  fall  of 
M.  de  Choiseul  he  was  able,  while  remaining  honestly 
faithful  to  the  dismissed  minister  —  the  "illustrious 
Barmecide  "  as  he  called  him — to  obtain  the  protection 
of  Chancellor  Maupeou.  Voltaire  felt  no  aversion  to 
that  minister,  so  unpopular  in  Paris;  distance  served 
him  well,  and  enabled  him  to  see  justly  on  one  point 
at  least.  He  hated  the  Parliaments,  and  considered 
it  a  great  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  those  obsolete 
and  henceforth  restraining  bodies,  which  would  be  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  all  ameliorations  and  reforms 
emanating  from  the  royal  power.  He  would  never 
have  advised  their  resuscitation.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  ministry  of  M.  Turgot  and  the  hopes  to 
which  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  opened  the  way, 
that  Voltaire,  philosopher  and  farmer,  manufacturer 
and  labourer,  seemed  to  take  new  life.  His  letters  of 
this  period  show  very  plainly  the  old  man  of  eighty 
suddenly  rejuvenated,  exerting  himself  to  write  to  the 
reforming  minister  and  to  those  who  served  him, — 
Trudaine,  De  Vaines,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  etc., — and 
gaily  crying  out:  "We  are  in  the  Golden  Age  up  to 
our  necks! " 

It  happened  to  Voltaire,  as  it  always  happens  natur- 
ally to  every  great  literary  renown  when  joined  to  a 
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certain  social  position,  but  to  him  more  than  to  others 
because  of  his  prodigious  activity  and  the  startling 
proofs  he  gave  of  it,  that  every  one,  far  or  near, 
claimed  his  good  offices;  people  consulted  him,  re- 
lated the  wrongs  of  which  they  were  victims,  and 
solicited  the  help  of  his  pen  and  his  credit.  It  was 
not  at  Ferney  alone  that  request  after  request,  of  all 
forms  and  kinds,  poured  in  upon  him :  sometimes  it 
was  Lally-Tollendal,  pleading  with  him  to  rehabilitate 
the  memory  of  his  father;  then  it  was  the  directress  of 
a  theatre  at  Lyons  whose  license  had  been  with- 
drawn ;  to-day  it  was  one  thing,  to-morrow  another. 
Certainly  it  is  a  noble  idea,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
an  illusion,  that  the  more  a  man  is  cultivated  the  better 
and  kinder  he  must  necessarily  be;  and  that  in  a  lofty 
position,  with  a  reputation  made,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  easily  impartial,  and  thus  owes  himself  to  all. 

Voltaire  seems  to  me,  judging  by  his  letters,  to 
have  busied  himself  actively  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  with  the  public  welfare  of  the  region  about 
him,  and  also  with  the  private  interests  that,  from  far 
and  near,  appealed  to  him  for  help;  he  pleaded  con- 
tinually with  ministers  and  sub-ministers  in  behalf  of 
his  various  colonies,  for  whatever  could  give  security 
to  their  existence  and  add  to  their  comfort.  And  this, 
not  only  for  those  around  him  at  Ferney,  but  for  oth- 
ers at  a  distance,  who  had  trusted  themselves  to  him. 
He  is  the  benevolent  and  zealous  advocate  of  more 
than  one  good  cause.      What  in  earlier  years  may 
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have  seemed  feverish  excitement  became  in  the  end  a 
noble  solicitude  for  the  general  interests.  This  hon- 
ours his  old  age;  it  explains  why  the  world  has  ended 
by  attaching  to  his  name  a  fame  more  real  and  more 
grandiose  than  so  much  waywardness  and  incon- 
sistency would  seem  to  warrant 
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Aadame  S)u  S)effan^• 

OF  late  many  of  our  classics  have  been  reprinted, 
and  some  which  are  not  classics  at  all.  The 
letters  of  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  I  know  not 
why,  have  not  had  that  honour.  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  those  letters  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  in  1810,  from  the  manuscripts  found  among 
the  papers  of  Horace  Walpole.  This  edition  was  re- 
produced in  Paris  in  181 1,  1812,  and  1824,  with  some 
corrections,  and  also  certain  suppressions.  Since 
then,  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reprint  the 
text,  purging  it,  and  comparing  it  with  the  London 
edition  to  restore  the  parts  that  were  altered  or  sup- 
pressed. Yet  Mme.  Du  Deflfand  well  deserved  that 
care;  for  she  is  one  of  our  classics  in  language  and  in 
thought,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  them.  It 
is  this  characteristic  that  I  should  like  to  make  plain 
to-day. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  Mme.  de  Sdvign^,  and  quite 
recently  of  Mme.  Sand.    Between  these  two  women 
so  far  apart,  so  distant,  which  are  the  names  that 
really  count  ?  that  deserve  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  c»f 

women  celebrated  for  their  talent  as  writers  ?    By  th;^ 
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sidecf  Mrr.e.  je  Scvig-.e.  -Aith  less  :nfiagination  in  hci 
style  ar.d  less  ger.i-s  for  ietjil.  bu:  gifted  uith  a  poetic 
ani  romantic  ir.ver.tijr.  fjl!  of  ler.demess.  and  an  in- 
comparable ease  ur.d  accuracy  of  expression,  we  find 
Mme.  de  La  Favette.  Then  we  have  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  just  mini,  sound  head,  agreeable  language, 
which  was  perfect  within  a  certain  defined  circle. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain  we  shall  find 
Mme.  de  StaeL  But  between  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
and  Mme.  de  Stael.  what  a  vacuum!  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay,  author  of  charming 
Memoirs,  a  solid  and  lofty  as  well  as  delicate  mind, 
but  she  did  not  live  long  enough,  and.  through  the 
circumstances  of  her  eany  position,  she  never  mingled 
enough  in  the  full  centre  of  society  to  personify  it  to 
our  eyes. 

The  whole  eighteenth  century  would  therefore,  we 
may  say,  be  bcking  in  this  direction,  and  would  be 
represented  in  literature  only  by  women  of  unequal 
merit  and  of  mixed  taste,  were  it  not  for  Mme.  Du 
iJefTand.  Mme.  Du  Deffand  belongs,  in  her  origin,  to 
the  period  of  Louis  Xl\'.  to  the  excellent  form  of 
hmguage  that  resulted  from  it.  Born  in  1697,  dying 
in  1780,  she  passed  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  bold  opinions  of  which  her 
own  mind  anticipated  while  she  was  still  a  child. 
But  at  no  moment  during  her  life  was  she  led  away 
by  its  infatuations  of  doctrine,  by  its  metaphysical  or 
sentimental  jargon.     With  Voltaire,  she  is,  in  prose, 
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our  purest  classic  of  that  epoch,  not  excepting  any 
one  of  its  great  writers. 

Born  of  a  noble  family  of  Burgundy,  Mile,  de 
Chamrond  received  a  very  irregular  and  very  in- 
complete education;  it  was  her  own  mind  alone  that 
worked  its  way.  It  is  related  that  in  a  convent  of  the 
rue  de  Charonne,  where  she  was  brought  up,  she 
early  conceived  doubts  on  matters  of  faith,  and  spoke 
of  them  freely.  Her  parents  sent  no  less  a  personage 
than  Massillon  to  correct  her.  The  great  preacher 
listened,  and  merely  said,  as  he  went  away:  "She  is 
charming."  The  abbess  insisted  on  knowing  what 
book  she  ought  to  give  the  child  to  read.  Massillon 
replied,  after  a  moment's  thought:  **Give  her  a  five- 
sous  catechism."  And  they  could  get  nothing  further 
from  him.  He  seemed  to  despair  of  her  from  the  first 
day.  Mme.  Du  DefTand  had  one  peculiarity  at  least 
that  distinguished  her  among  the  free-thinkers  of  her 
time,  she  put  no  bravado  into  her  opinions;  she  felt 
that  the  philosophy  that  blazons  itself  ceases  to  be 
philosophy,  and  she  was  content  to  remain  in  perfect 
sincerity  with  herself.  When  Mile.  Alsse  in  dying 
asked  for  a  confessor,  it  was  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  aided 
by  Mme.  de  Parabdre,  who  procured  him. 

Mme.  Du  DefTand  often  regretted  that  she  had  not 
had  a  different  education,  and  cursed  the  one  she  had 
received. 


<i 


People  often  ask  themselves,"  she  said,  "  if  they  would  live  their 
lives  again.     Oh!  I  would  not  be  a  young  girl  again  on  condition  of 
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bnmhc  jc  xs  \  vis.  ::  jve  mtrt  lSc  people  with  whom  I  lived, 
mi  hrb*e  tbe  srre  czsc  :f  ~-±ki  ird  jhjncter  thit  I  had;  I  should 
hxvt  ;.2Si  itjc  sarne  T-^jrrjrua  r^er  i^ian.     But  I  would  willingly  go 


zk  to  ixr  \^ejn  oU  13  hi<k-«  i:r  tJtor  a  Hocace    .     .     .     "; 


and  thereupon  she  traces  a  pbn  of  education  under 
an  enlightened.  weU-informed  nun,  such  as  her  friend 
Horace  Walpole.  The  plan  she  imagined  was  serious 
and  noble,  but  the  education  which  she  had  given 
herself,  or  rather  that  which  she  owed  to  nature  and 
experience,  made  her  an  exceptional,  and  far  more 
original  person.  What  she  really  was  would  never 
have  been  known,  nor  what  her  mind  was  worth  for 
clearness  and  rectitude  of  judgment,  if  she  had  not 
derived  all  she  was  from  herself.  At  all  times,  she 
was  one  who  least  asked  her  neighbour  what  she 
ought  to  think. 

They  married  her,  according  to  that  fine  custom,  to 
a  man  unsuited  to  her  except  by  birth.  She  judged 
him  at  a  first  glance,  took  a  dislike  to  him,  left  him, 
tried  now  and  again  to  live  with  him,  found  the  an- 
noyance too  great,  and  ended  by  allowing  herself 
frankly  all  the  misconduct  that  was  prejudicial  to 
respect,  even  in  that  society  of  relaxed  and  easy 
morality.  In  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  under  the 
Regency  she  inhaled  the  spirit  of  it.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  Regent,  and  of  many  others.  Going 
from  one  disappointment  to  another,  she  was  always 
trying  to  repair  her  last  error  by  some  new  experience. 
Later,  in  her  old  age,  quite  at  the  close  of  it,  we  see 
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her  doing  all  she  can  to  fill  the  voids  or  diversify  the 
monotony  of  old  acquaintances  by  gaining  new  ones ; 
she  did  the  same  thing  with  her  lovers  during  the  first 
half  of  her  life. 

After  a  ceaain  period,  however,  we  find  her  estab- 
lished on  a  fairly  honourable  footing  of  regular  liaison 
with  President  H^nault,  a  man  of  intelligence,  but 
incomparably  inferior  to  herself.  She  accommodates 
herself  to  him  finally,  as  sensible  persons  do  in  what 
is  called  a  marriage  of  reason.  About  this  time  (1740) 
Mme.  Du  Deffand  has  a  salon  which  becomes  a  centre. 
She  is  intimate  with  all  that  is  most  illustrious  in  Let- 
ters, and  in  the  great  world.  Long  the  friend  of  Vol- 
taire, she  is  also  that  of  Montesquieu  and  of  d'Alembert. 
She  knows  them  and  judges  them  in  their  persons 
and  in  their  characters  more  readily  than  in  their 
writings;  she  estimates  their  mind  at  its  source, 
without  devotion  to  any  of  them,  with  perfect  inde- 
pendence. If  she  reads  them  her  judgment  is  ex- 
pressed at  once  and  is  never  checked  by  any  outside 
consideration.  The  keenest  and  most  accurate  say- 
ings that  have  survived  about  the  celebrated  men  of 
her  day  were  said  by  her. 

The  distinctive  trait  of  her  mind  was  to  seize  upon 
the  truth,  the  reality  of  things  and  of  persons,  with- 
out illusion  of  any  kind.  'Ms  it  not  intolerable,"  she 
said  of  the  factitious  society  about  her,  *'  never  to  hear 
the  truth  ?"  And  then,  as  if  she  had  been  searching 
for  something  beyond  it,  when  she  discovers  that 
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truth,  that  reality,  she  is  not  satisfied:  disgust  and 
ennui  begin.  Ennui  was  her  great  terror,  her  dreaded 
enemy.  With  an  ardent  nature  beneath  her  stiff, 
cold  air,  she  wished  to  repulse  that  mortal  ennui  at 
any  cost;  it  would  seem  as  if  she  bore  within  her 
some  nameless  instinct  that  was  ever  vainly  seeking 
its  object. 

One  of  the  persons  of  her  society  whom  she  most 
appreciated  was  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  wife  of 
the  minister  of  Louis  XV,  a  good  and  virtuous 
woman,  well-conducted  and  withal  charming ;  who 
had  no  other  defect  in  Mme.  Du  Deffand's  eyes  than 
that  of  being  too  perfect,  and  to  whom  she  wrote, 
one  day  : 

"  You  say  you  do  not  suffer  from  ennuis  dear  grandmamma  '*  (the 
name  was  a  jest  between  them),  "  and  I  believe  it  because  you  say  it. 
'  Your  life'  you  add  'is  not  occupied  but  it  is  full.'  Permit  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  think  :  it  is  that  if  it  were  not  occupied  it  would  not 
be  full.  You  have  indeed  some  knowledge  of  life,  but  for  all  that, 
you  lack  one  experience  which  I  hope  you  will  never  have  :  it  is  the 
deprivation  of  sentiment  with  the  sorrow  of  not  being  able  to  do 
without  it." 

Here  we  touch  the  profoundly  sensitive  point  in  this 
nature,  thought  so  cold,  and  which  was  not  so.  It  is 
through  this  feeling  of  impotence  and  desire  that 
Mme.  Du  Deflfand  makes,  in  a  way,  the  link  between 
the  eighteenth  century  and  ours.  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  was  also  a  victim  to  ennui,  but  with  her  it  was 
not  the  same,  it  was  far  more  reasonable.  If  I  did  not 
fear  to  commit  an  anachronism  of  language,  I  think  I 
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should  not  commit  a  moral  one  by  saying  that  there 
was  in  Mme.  Du  Deflfand  what  was  hereafter  to  be  in 
Ulia,  but  a  Ldlia  without  affectation. 

She  looked  about  her  for  that  resource  that  a  wo- 
man rarely  finds  in  herself  and  herself  only.  She 
sought  another,  or  rather  she  sought  no  longer.  She 
had  vainly  hoped  to  find  that  other  in  society  where 
her  inexorable  eye  saw  nothing  but  a  collection  of  ab- 
surdities, pretensions,  and  follies.  The  men  of  Letters 
of  her  time,  when  they  called  themselves  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  or  d'Alembert,  amused  her  fairly  well ; 
but  in  none  of  them  was  there  enough  to  satisfy  her 
fully;  their  atoms  and  hers  nevermore  than  half  grap- 
pled. She  had  a  keen  attraction  of  mind  towards 
the  charming  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay,  whom  she  lost 
early.  Yet  she  had  one  true  friend,  Formont,  one 
habitual  friend,  President  H^nault,  and  enough  social 
intimacies  to  fill  to  overflowing  a  less  exacting  being; 
but  the  whole  together  did  little  more  than  slightly 
amuse  her. 

During  a  journey  for  heahh  which  she  made  in  the 
summer  of  1742  to  the  Baths  of  Forges,  she  wrote 
several  letters  to  President  Hdnault,  receiving  a  goodly 
number  from  him.  We  have  this  correspondence, 
which  is  curious  in  tone.  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  scarcely 
arrived  at  Forges,  awaits  the  president's  letters  with 
an  eagerness  not  to  be  imagined,  and  from  it  she  de- 
duces proofs  of  the  liking  she  has  for  him,  lest  he 
shoukl  be  ignorant  of  it : 
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"  I  see  with  sorrow  that  I  am  as  susceptible  of  innui  as  of  old ; 
but  I  comprehend  that  the  life  I  lead  in  Paris  is  more  agreeable  thin  1 
thought,  and  I  should  be  extremely  unhappy  if  I  had  to  renounce  it. 
Conclude  from  this  that  you  are  as  necessary  to  me  as  fife  itself,  inas- 
much as  I  prefer  to  be  with  you  than  with  all  the  other  persons  whom 
I  see  ;  this  is  not  a  blandishment  that  I  am  saying  to  you,  it  is  a 
geometrical  demonstration  that  1  give  you." 

To  these  sweet  words  of  so  reasonable  a  kind,  the 
president  responds  by  gallantries  in  his  style,  which  is 
not  always  very  delicate.  He  gives  her  news  of  the 
Court,  and  of  his  own  suppers  :  "My  supper  was 
excellent,  and,  what  will  surprise  you,  we  all  amused 
ourselves.  I  own  that  after  it,  had  I  known  whereto 
find  you,  I  should  have  gone  in  search  of  you;  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  moon  was  beautiful.  .  .  ." 
We  can  fancy  how  Mme.  Du  Deffand  teased  him 
about  the  moon ;  she  reduced  that  flash  of  sentiment 
to  its  due  value,  and  while  trying  to  say  a  few  pleas- 
ant words,  she  gives  the  key  to  her  whole  physical 
and  moral  nature  :  "M'  temperament,  fit  roman," 
she  tells  him  plainly  :  **  Indifference  physically,  and 
morally  no  romance." 

Add  to  the  above  a  consuming  activity  that  knew 
not  how  to  satisfy  itself,  and  you  will  begin  to  com- 
prehend her. 

Such  she  was  at  the  age  when  the  last  rays  of  youth 
expire.  About  a  dozen  years  later  she  began  to  feel 
that  her  sight  was  gradually  failing,  and  to  foresee  in 
the  near  future  a  dreadful  blindness.  Pursued  by  the 
idea  of  solitude  and  eternal  ennui,  she  attempted  to 
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find  a  companion  in  Mile,  de  Lespinasse.  The  story 
is  well  Icnown:  the  young  companion,  after  a  few 
years,  quarrelled  with  her  patroness,  and  carried  off  a 
part  of  the  latter's  circle  of  friends,  d'Alembert  at  their 
head.  This  defection  made  a  great  noise,  and  divided 
society  into  two  camps.  Every  one  took  sides  for 
or  against  Mile,  de  Lespinasse;  in  general,  youth 
and  learning,  and  the  Encyclopaedists  en  masse,  were 
for  her.  What  can  be  said  is,  that  the  union  could 
not  last  between  these  two  women  when  each  put 
much  of  herself  into  it.  They  both  had  too  much 
intellect,  minds  too  exacting,  and  they  belonged  to 
two  diflferent  generations.  Mme.  Du  Deffand  repre- 
sented the  century  before  Jean-Jacques,  before  the 
romantic  inspiration;  her  maxim  was:  "The  tone  of 
romance  is  to  passion  what  copper  is  to  gold.''  Mile. 
de  Lespinasse  was  one  of  that  second  half  of  the 
century  into  which  romance  entered  in  full  force. 
The  divorce,  sooner  or  later,  was  sure  to  come. 

Mme.  Du  Deffand,  now  blind,  had  an  apartment 
in  the  convent  of  Saint-Joseph,  rue  Saint-Dominique, 
the  same  formerly  occupied  by  the  foundress,  Mme. 
de  Montespan.  She  was  sixty-eight  years  old;  she 
lived  in  the  great  world  as  if  she  were  not  afflicted 
with  the  saddest  infirmity,  forgetting  it  as  much  as 
she  could,  and  striving  to  make  others  forget  it  by 
force  of  skill  and  charm: — rising  late,  turning  night 
into  day,  giving  suppers  at  home,  or  supping  out  in 
company,  having   for   intimates  President    H6nault, 
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Pont-de- Veyle,  the  circle  of  the  Choiseuls  (to  whom 
she  was  related),  the  Marechales  de  Luxembourg  and 
de  Mirepoix,  with  many  others  whom  she  cared  for 
more  or  less — this  was  her  life  when,  In  the  autumn 
of  1765,  there  arrived  in  Paris  an  Englishman,  highly 
distinguished  for  intellect,  Horace  Walpole.  This  was 
the  great  event,  literary  and  romantic  (that,  for  once, 
is  the  right  word),  of  Mme.  Du  Deffands  life,  the  one 
to  which  we  owe  her  only  letters  of  real  feeling  and 
all  that  makes  us  know  her  best. 

This  blind  old  woman  fell  in  love,  instantly,  with 
the  keen,  bold,  delicate,  and  brilliant  mind  of  Horace 
Walpole,  cut  out  on  a  pattern  she  had  not  seen  for 
fifty  years.  She  perceived  in  him  the  qualities  proper 
to  a  man  so  distinguished  in  himself,  and  also  those 
of  the  powerful  race  to  which  he  belonged:  she  was 
grateful  for  them  all;  and  she  who  had  never  loved 
with  love,  who  had  had  caprices  only  and  no  romance, 
who,  in  the  matter  of  friendship,  could  count  but 
three  serious  ones  in  her  whole  life, — Formont  and  two 
women,  one  of  whom  had  deceived  her, — she»  this 
moralist  of  satirical  temper,  became  suddenly  tender, 
emotional  as  well  as  amused,  full  of  active,  passionate 
solicitude;  she  no  longer  belonged  to  herself.  In 
short,  blind  and  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  she  gave 
her  heart,  and  this  time  (for  the  rarity  of  the  thing) 
she  gave  it  to  an  Englishman,  much  distinguished  and 
welcomed  by  society,  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  mother 
she  could  very  well  have  been,  whose  life  was  lived 
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away  from  her,  and  whom  she  greatly  embarrassed 
by  her  vivacious  tenderness.  So  true  is  it  that  she 
was  destined,  as  some  one  said,  to  be  wise  in  judg- 
ment, and  always  foolish  in  conduct. 

But  as  for  me,  I  do  not  think  it  folly;  for  it  shows  a 
noble  side  in  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  which  uplifts  her,  and 
proves  that  while  she  had  economised  her  sensibility 
until  then,  she  was  not  without  it,  and  was  even 
capable  of  passion.  In  fact,  if  we  pardon  Mme.  de 
S^vignd  for  having  loved  her  daughter  to  idolatry, 
we  must  also  pardon  Mme.  Du  Deffand  for  having 
felt  for  Walpole  a  passion  one  knows  not  how  to 
qualify,  which  entered  through  her  mind  into  her 
heart,  and  was  fervent,  lofty,  and  pure. 

The  first  time  that  Horace  Walpole  saw  her  in 
Paris,  he  wrote  of  her  to  one  of  his  friends  (October 
6,  1765).  After  a  few  details  as  to  his  own  variations 
of  humour  and  impressions  since  his  arrival,  he  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  1  now  begin,  in  English  fashion,  to  claim  the  right  of  doing  as  I 
please.  1  laugh,  I  say  what  comes  into  my  head,  and  I  oblige  others 
to  listen  to  me.  There  are  two  or  three  houses  in  which  I  am  wholly 
on  that  footing.  ...  I  pay  no  tribute  to  their  great  authors  of 
the  day.  Every  woman  here  has  two  or  three  who  never  budge  from 
her  salon.  .  .  .  Old  President  Henault  is  the  pagod  in  that  of 
Mme.  Du  Deffand,  a  blmd  old  woman,  a  debauchee  of  mind,  with 
whom  I  supped  last  night.  The  president  is  almost  completely  deaf 
and  has  more  than  run  his  course." 

In  writing  thus  he  little  thought  that  she  whom  he 
called  "a  debauchee  of  mind  ''  was  to  feel  for  himself 
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a  true  passion  of  the  mind,  and  that  this  passion  in 
her  would  become  a  passion  of  the  heart,  perhaps  the 
only  one  she  had  ever  experienced,  which  would  last 
fifteen  years,  as  living  on  the  last  day  as  on  the  first 

Except  for  a  certain  number  of  letters  of  Mme.  Du 
Deflfand  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  from  Voltaire  to  her, 
by  far  the  longest  "  Correspondence  '*  of  hers  that  we 
possess  is  one  that  passed  regularly  between  three 
persons:  Mme.  Du  Deffand  herself,  the  Duchesse  de 
Choiseul,  and  the  Abb6  Barthdlemy.  The  Due  de 
Choiseul  does  not  appear  in  it,  except  by  a  few  very 
short  notes,  but  there  is  mention  of  him  in  nearly 
every  letter. 

The  correspondence,  begun  in  May,  1761,  during 
the  great  days  of  M.  de  Choiseul's  ministry,  is  con- 
tinuous and  lasts  without  interruption  or  slackening 
till  August  20,  1780,  one  month  before  Mme.  Du  Def- 
fand's  death.  It  becomes  very  eager  and  animated 
after  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  his  exile  to 
Chanteloup.  It  may  even  be  said  that  we  do  not 
know  the  life  at  Chanteloup  and  that  triumphant 
exile,  or  form  a  just  and  complete  idea  of  it  until  we 
have  read  these  letters,  which  are  like  a  confidential 
bulletin,  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of  intimate  friends 
and  interested  persons  never  weakens  for  a  moment. 

The  new  element  in  this  **  Correspondence  "  is  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  whom  we  already  knew  for 
her  mixture  of  grace  and  good  sense  through  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  her  contemporaries,  but  never  to 
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the  degree  in  which  her  natural  self  is  shown  in  this 
series  of  lively,  witty,  sensible,  serious.,  even  logical 
letters,  and  impassioned,  too,  whenever  the  fame  and 
interests  of  her  husband  are  in  question.  The  Abb6 
Barth6lemy,  the  guest  of  Chanteloup,  the  friend  who 
has  given  himself  once  for  all  ;  and  whom  the  spell 
has  irrevocably  bound,  also  appears  to  advantage,  and 
is  seen  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  character,  the  most 
polished  of  learned  men,  amiable  and  estimable,  gay 
and  moderate,  a  *'good  fellow,"  all  things  to  all  men, 
a  social  treasure,  having  hours,  however,  when  he 
regrets,  under  his  breath,  the  independence  of  his 
former  life,  and  the  free  delights  of  study. 

The  one  who  gains  least  is  Mme.  Du  Deffand  ;  and 
yet,  all  things  considered,  she  does  not  lose,  for,  as  the 
intelligent  editor  of  the  ** Correspondence"  remarks, 
she  appears  such  as  her  well-wishers  liked  to  see  her, 
"less  sensible  than  aflfectionate,  and  more  discouraged 
than  incapable  of  loving  others  or  herself."  She  is 
full  of  ennui ;  she  judges  herself,  and  more  severely 
than  is  needed  ;  she  distrusts  others,  but,  above  all, 
herself;  she  does  not  think  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  truly  love  her:  at  the  most  she  admits  they  endure 
her.  *M  cannot  be  a  burden  to  you,"  she  repeats  in- 
cessantly to  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  who  wants  her  to 
stay  at  Chanteloup  :  ''  I  cannot  contribute  to  pleasure 
or  to  amusement ;  I  should  owe  it  to  your  goodness, 
— 1  will  say  the  word — to  your  compassion,  to  suffer 
me  near  you  ! "    She  was  only  half  mistaken  :  the 
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Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  in  sending,  later,  this  collection 
of  letters  to  M.  Beausset  (the  future  Cardinal),  said  : 
**The  letters  of  Mme.  Du  Deflfand  have  the  charm  of 
naturalness,  the  choicest  expressions,  and  depth  of 
sentiment  in  ennui.  Poor  woman!  I  still  pity  her." 
Piiy,  that  was  the  feeling  she  inspired.  "Poor  wo- 
man ! "  are  still  the  words  that  come  most  naturally  to 
our  minds  after  reading  her  letters  ;  but  we  ought  in- 
stantly to  add  :  "clear  and  upright  judgment,  ex- 
cellent mind,  language  still  more  excellent." 

Mme.  de  Choiseul  was  sketched  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  in  a  few  strokes  that  are  indeed  those  of  a 
painter  who  was  the  compatriot  of  Spencer  and  of 
Shakespeare  : 

''  My  last  new  passion,  and  also,  I  think,  the  strongest,"  he  writes 
during  a  visit  to  Paris  (January,  1766),  ''  is  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul. 
Her  face  is  pretty  but  not  very  pretty  ;  her  person  is  a  little  model. 
Gay,  modest,  full  of  attentions,  with  the  happiest  propriety  of  expres- 
sion and  the  greatest  vivacity  of  reason  and  of  judgment,  you  might  take 
her  for  the  Queen  of  an  Allegory.  A  lover,  if  she  was  the  sort  of 
woman  to  have  one,  might  desire  that  the  allegory  should  end,  but  as 
for  us,  we  say:  Let  it  never  end!  " 

And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter  : 

"The  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she  has  fine 
eyes  ;  she  is  a  little  wax  model,  who,  for  some  time,  was  not  allowed 
to  talk,  being  thought  incapable  of  it,  and  having  both  shyness  and 
modesty.  The  Court  has  not  cured  her  of  modesty;  her  shyness  is 
redeemed  by  the  most  touching  tones  of  voice,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  elegant  turn  and  exquisite  propriety  of  her  expressions.  Oh  !  she 
is  indeed  the  most  dainty,  the  most  lovable,  the  most  gracious  little 
being  that  ever  issued  from  a  fairy's  egg.  So  true  in  her  words,  in 
her  thoughts  ;  so  considerate,  so  kindly  by  nature!  Everyone  loves 
her,  except  her  husband,  who  prefers  his  own  sister,  the  Duchesse  de 
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Grammont,  a  tall  amazon,  proud,  haughty,  who  loves  and  hates  ac- 
cordnifl:  to  her  caprices,  and  is  detested.  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her  husband,  has  been  the  martyr  of  this  preference; 
she  has  ended  by  submitting  with  a  good  grace ;  she  has  gained 
some  influence  over  him  in  consequence,  and  is  thought  still  to  adore 
him. — But  I  suspect,"  adds  Walpole,  ''that  she  takes  too  much  pains 
to  make  it  believed." 

In  this  Walpole  was  mistaken.  The  attitude  of  Mme. 
de  Choiseul  was  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ;  she 
continued  very  sincerely,  very  tenderly,  in  love  with 
the  man  of  whom  she  was  proud,  of  whom  she  said 
that  not  only  was  he  *'  the  best  of  men  but  the  great- 
est that  the  century  had  produced,"  and  of  whom  she 
wrote  one  day,  with  charming  artlessness  :  ''  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  less  ashamed  of  me  ; 
and  it  is  a  great  point  gained  no  longer  to  wound  the 
self-love  of  those  by  whom  we  want  to  be  loved." 
She  had  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  exile  to 
Chanteloup,  and  was,  perhaps  the  only  one  fully  to 
enjoy  its  brilliant  peace  ;  she  saw  in  it  the  means  of 
keeping  near  her  the  object  of  her  worship  and,  if  not 
to  reconquer  him  wholly,  at  least  to  possess  him,  to 
hold  him  in  her  hand,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for 
a  single  day. 

One  fundamental  pleasantry  runs  through  this 
"Correspondence,"  and  gives  the  tone  to  it.  Mme. 
Du  DefTand  had  had  a  grandmother,  who  had  married, 
as  her  second  husband,  a  Due  de  Choiseul;  she  had 
had,  therefore,  a  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  as  a  "grand- 
mamma."   Born  herself  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
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before  the  present  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  she  amused 
herself  by  inverting  the  r61es  and  the  ages,  calling  the 
duke  and  the  duchess  "grandpapa"  and  ''grand- 
mamma," while  they  called  her  their  "granddaugh- 
ter." That  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  their  letters; 
it  is  the  pretext  for  much  pretty  jesting  and  childish  non- 
sense when  there  was  nothing  better  to  write  about. 
Would  you  see  a  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  the  wife  of  a  prime  minister,  in  grand  toilet 
and  in  all  her  pomp  ;  courted,  surrounded,  wearied 
with  homage  and  civilities,  without  a  moment  to  her- 
self, and  trying  to  describe  to  her  "granddaughter" 
at  odd  moments  her  hurried  morning,  her  crowded 
day  ?— Mme.  Du  Deffand  had  spoken  to  her  in  one 
letter  of  certain  persons  from  Versailles  whom  she 
saw  in  Paris,  and  with  whom  she  had  promised  to 
have  Mme.  de  Choiseul  sup  on  her  next  visit  to  Paris; 
this  is  the  answer  : 


'*  Spare  me,  my  dear  child,  those  Versailles  people  ;  it  is  now.  as 
you  truly  say,  five  months  that  1  have  been  here.  .  .  .  The 
more  people  you  invite,  the  more  I  shall  be  hindered  from  seeing  you 
— I  am  hindered  now  in  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you;  1  am  made 
desperate.  1  have  just  torn  myself  out  cf  bed  to  have  the  dressing  of 
my  hair — begun  yesterday — finished  :  four  heavy  hands  are  on  my 
poor  head.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  for  it — 1  hear  tongs  at  my  ears, 
and  curl-papers — it  is  too  hot  I  .  .  .  '  What  jewels  will 
Madame  put  on  to-day  ?  '  .  .  .  '  Those  go  best  with  such  or 
such  a  gown.'     .      .  *  Angclique,  bring  the  headdress  ' — 'Mari- 

anne, prepare  the  panier ' — You  understand  that  it  is  the  supreme 
authority,  Tintin,  who  gives  these  orders.  She  has  had  much  trouble 
in  cleaning  my  watch  with  an  old  glove  ;  she  now  wants  me  to  sec 
that  the  inside  is  still  black.     But  that  is  not  all  :  a  soldier  perorates 
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about  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  two  doctors  are  talking,  I  believe, 
about  war— or  else  they  are  making  it  on  each  other  ;  an  archbishop 
b  showing  me  an  architectural  decoration  ;  this  one  wants  to  attract 
my  eyes,  that  other  one  to  occupy  my  mind,  and  all  to  obtain  my  at- 
tention :  you  alone  interest  my  heart.— They  are  calling  to  me  from 
the  next  room :  *  Madame  !  it  has  struck  the  three-quarters  ;  the  king 
will  be  going  to  Mass  '—Quick  !  quick  !  my  cap,  my  hood,  my  muff, 
my  fan,  my  book !  I  must  not  scandalise  any  one  ;  quick  !  my 
chair,  my  porters,  and  off  we  go  ! — 1  return  from  Mass  ;  a  woman,  a 
friend  of  mine,  comes  in  as  soon  as  I  do .  She  is  in  full-dress  ;  my 
very  little  cabinet  is  filled  up  with  the  vasiituch  of  her  hoop.  She 
tdte  me  to  continue  what  1  am  doing:  '  1  cannot,  madame  ;  1  would 
not  be  so  much  my  own  enemy  as  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  and  listening  to  you.  ...  At  last  she  is  gone  !  1 
resume  my  letter — but  here  they  come  to  say  that  the  courier  to  Paris 
IS  just  starting,  has  Madame  any  commands  ?  '  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  I  am 
just  writing  to  my  dear  child  ;  tell  him  to  wait.'  Here  a  little  Irish 
girl  comes  and  solicits  me  to  procure  her  a  favour,  which  1  shall  not 
obtain  for  her  ;  a  manufacturer  from  Tours  comes  to  thank  me  for  a 
benefit  I  did  not  procure  for  him.  Some  one  is  presenting  to  me  his 
brother,  whom  I  do  not  see  ;  there  is  no  one,  down  to  Mademoiselle 
Feb  [a  famous  opera  singer]  who  does  not  come  here  to  see  me. — 

"I  hear  the  drums:  the  chairs  in  my  antechamber  are  knocked 
over,  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guard  rush  into  the  courtyard. 

"The  maitre  d* hotel  comes  to  ask  if  I  wish  dinner  to  be  served; 
he  informs  me  that  the  salon  is  full  of  people,  that  Monsieur  has  come 
in  and  demands  dinner.  Well,  well,  f  must  end.  There  is  the  exact 
picture  of  what  I  experienced  yesterday  and  to-day  in  writing  to  you 
— and  at  nearly  all  times.  Judge  if  1  am  not  weary  of  people,  and 
whether. you  ought  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  procure  me  more; 
judge  also  how  I  love  you  to  keep  on  writing  to  you,  and  how  pro- 
voked, out  of  patience,  pulled  about,  and  harassed  your  poor  grand- 
mamma is!     Pity  her,  love  her,  and  you  will  console  her  for  all." 

But  this  is  only  the  great  lady  in  the  days  of  her 
ministerial  state;  I  prefer  her  in  her  later  days  of  tran- 
quillity and  active  good  sense.  It  is  worth  while  then 
to  hear  this  pretty  little  person,  this  pretty  thing,  with 
her  dainty  wax  face,  grow  animated,  and  talk  of 
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public  affairs,  literature,  authors,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
the  Empress  Catherine,  putting  them  all  in  their  true 
light;  talking,  descanting  (for  she  does  descant  now 
and  then  when  she  feels  at  her  ease,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
fault) ;  we  ought  to  hear  her  in  such  moments  become 
indignant,  rebellious,  breathing  forth  fire  and  flame; 
she  has  no  hesitation  then,  nor  any  shyness;  she  says 
all  she  thinks,  all  she  has  in  her  heart;  her  reflections 
overflow  like  a  restrained  passion.  She  is  a  marvel  to 
Mme.  Du  Deflfand  and  the  "great  abb6,"  and  as  for 
us,  she  amazes  us.  She  has  maxims,  principles,  which 
contrast  with  her  period,  with  her  youth,  with  her 
childlike  air: 


**  Let  us  above  all,"  she  says,  *'  distrust  those  who  oppose  them- 
selves with  such  rancour  against  what  they  call  the  prejudices  adopted 
in  society.  If  they  would  examine  societies,  they  would  see  that 
laws  can  foresee  and  be  enacted  against  actual  things  only;  they  may 
be  the  terror  of  criminals  and  the  curb  on  crimes,  but  prejudices  are 
the  only  curb  on  morals.  Now  governments  are  founded  equally  on 
morals  and  on  laws;  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  yo*"< 
overthrow  the  edifice. 

"  The  employment  of  the  mind  to  the  injury  of  public  order  is  one 
of  the  greatest  wickednesses,  because,  by  its  nature,  it  is  the  most  un- 
punishable, or  the  most  unpunished;  yet  it  is  the  most  dangerous, 
because  the  coil  it  produces  is  extended  and  promulgated  by  the  very 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  and  for  centuries  after.  That  species 
of  crime  is  a  seed  sown;  it  is  the  tares  of  the  Gospel. 

"  A  true  citizen  will  serve  his  country  best  by  his  mind  and  by  his 
talents,  hut  he  will  not  write  on  the  social  contract  in  a  way  to  make 
us  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  Governmeiits,  and  to  load  us  with  chains 
the  weight  of  which  we  have  never  yet  telt.  I  have  always  mis- 
trusted that  Rousseau,  with  his  singular  systems,  his  extraordinary 
accoutrements,  and  his  pulpit  of  eloquence  perched  on  the  roofs  of 
houses;  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  charlatan  of  virtue." 
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Mme.  Du  DefTand  was  shocked  by  a  passage  in  an 
article  by  Fr6ron,  in  which  he  spoke  **  insolently"  of 
Horace  Walpole  in  relation  to  Walpole's  mystifying 
letter  to  Jean-Jacques.  She  complained  to  her  **  grand- 
papa," then  prime  minister,  in  order  that  he  might 
castigate  Fr^ron;  at  which  Horace  Walpole,  when  he 
heard  of  it  was  much  annoyed:  **  We  love  so  much 
the  liberty  of  the  press,"  he  wrote,  **that  I  would 
rather  be  maltreated  by  it  than  see  it  suppressed." 
All  that  Fr^ron  had  done,  moreover,  was  to  report  a 
book  translated  from  the  English ;  there  was  no  other 
blame  that  could  be  laid  on  him;  "  In  strict  justice," 
said  M.  de  Choiseul,  ''  it  is  the  censor  who  did  wrong 
and  not  Fr^ron;  however,  they  shall  both  be  cor- 
rected." Mme.  de  Choiseul  had  been  set  to  work  on 
this  affair,  but  she  soon  felt  that  she  had  better  be  in- 
volved as  little  as  possible  in  such  squabbles,  in  which 
plenty  of  others  took  pleasure : 

"  Let  us  not  thrust  ourselves  into  literary  quarrels,  my  dear  child,'' 
she  writes;  '*  if  we  did  so  at  first,  it  was  only  to  pull  your  friend  out, 
and  not  to  mingle  in  it  ourselves;  such  quarrels  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  depredate  talent  and  bring  to  light  absurdities.  But — be- 
tween ourselves  be  it  said— it  ought  to  be  rather  pleasant  for  us  to  see 
the  tyrants  of  our  opinions  destroying  each  other  by  the  same  argu- 
ments they  use  to  subjugate  our  minds.  That  is  the  surest  way  to 
enable  us  to  escape  their  dominion  while  profiting  by  their  lights." 

Mme.  Du  Deflfand  was  really  of  the  same  opinion. 
Since  the  defection  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  her,  carrying  with  her  certain  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  she  was  much  opposed 

VOL    I. — 17. 
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to  whatever  resembled  partisan  interests  either  in 
philosophy  or  in  literature.  But  as  Voltaire,  with 
malicious  pleasure,  tried  to  provoke  Walpole  and 
bring  him,  by  pique  or  by  prodding,  to  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  Racine  and  Shakespeare,  and  as, 
moreover,  he  seemed  in  the  humour  to  wrangle  with 
the  two  ladies  on  the  subject  of  La  Bletterie,  whom 
they  protected  and  he  disliked,  Mme.  de  Choiseul 
wrote  again  to  her  old  friend: 


'*  I  think  that  we  should  do  well  to  let  him  alone;  as  for  me,  I  do 
not  want  to  enter  upon  a  literary  dispute;  I  do  not  feel  mysdf  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  Voltaire.  Besides,  the  animadversion 
of  men  of  Letters  seems  to  me  more  dangerous  than  the  plague.  I 
like  Letters,  I  honour  those  who  make  them  a  profession,  but  I  desire 
their  society  only  in  their  books;  I  find  them  good  to  see  in  their 
portraits  only. — I  hear  the  granddaughter  saying:  'Grandmamma  is 
right;  she  seems  to  have  all  my  experience.'  Admit,  dear  child,  that 
none  of  them,  except  our  very  dear  and  good  abbe,  is  without  venom; 
he  is,  because  he  keeps  his  superiority  for  himself,  his  fine  mind  for  us, 
and  his  kind  spirit  for  everybody.  But  he  fears  men  of  Letters  as 
much  as  we  do.** 

Thus  Mme.  de  Choiseul  and  Mme.  Du  Deffand 
united  their  sentiments  of  prudence  and  propriety  in 
this  matter,  making  no  exception  among  literary  men, 
except  for  their  wise  and  gentle  Anacharsis. 

The  younger  of  the  two  was  full  of  good,  practical 
advice,  and  she  gave  it  without  making  it  unsavoury; 
she  relieved  it  by  a  vivacious  turn  of  expression,  that 
justifies  the  eulogy  of  Horace  Walpole: 

"  Chanteloup,  May  17,  1707.  You  tell  me  of  your  sadness  with 
the  greatest  gaiety,  and  of  your  ennui  in  the  most  amusing  fashion. 
Do  you  also  njake  courage  for  yourself,  dear  child  ?     That  is  the  bes* 
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thing  to  make  when  we  have  not  any.  Between  making  and  having 
there  b  a  long  way;  yet  it  is  only  by  dint  of  making  that  we  ever 
acquire  any.  Oh!  how  much  I  have  made  in  my  life!  Make 
courage  is  not,  I  know,  a  French  expression;  but  1  must  speak  my 
own  language  before  that  of  my  nation ;  we  often  owe  the  irregularity 
of  our  expressions  to  that  of  our  thoughts — we  have  to  render  them 
such  as  they  are.  .  .  .  From  all  this,  I  gather  that  you  are 
ill  and  full  of  ennui;  this  grieves  me.  You  are  sad  because  you  are 
ill  and  ennuyed,  and  you  are  ill  because  you  are  sad  and  ennuyed. 
Sup  less,  open  your  windows,  drive  out  in  a  carriage,  appreciate  people 
and  things.  So  doing,  you  will  love  less,  but  you  will  hate  less;  you 
will  not  have  great  enjoyments,  neither  will  you  meet  with  great  dis- 
appointments; and  you  will  no  longer  be  sad,  ill,  and  weary  with 
inmui.  Write  to  me  always  in  your  sad  moments;  it  will  be  a  dis- 
traction. Do  not  fear  to  make  me  share  your  ennui;  1  shall  share 
your  feelings  only;  and  mine  will  be  infmitely  tender  for  you.'' 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  this  letter  seems  to  me  in  a 
tone  wholly  modern,  more  modern  than  that  of  Mme. 
Du  DefTand.  It  is  essentially  new  and  distinguished. 
Such  a  letter  might  have  been  written  from  1800  to 
1820  by  a  Mme.  de  Beaumont,  or  a  Duchesse  de  Du- 
ras,  by  one  of  those  women  of  heart  and  thought  who 
were  no  longer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  dismissal  came:  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  ex- 
iled to  Chanteloup;  we  know  with  what  honour. 
Seeing  such  evidence  of  public  esteem  and  favour, 
the  heart  of  the  duchess  is  filled  with  feelings  of  pride, 
satisfaction,  and  conjugal  delight;  she  overflows,  her 
measure  is  full,  she  is  proud;  she  extols  the  happy 
exile — happy  at  least  for  her, — she  would  not  reduce  it 
in  any  way;  the  exercise  of  power  seems  to  her  less 
enviable,  less  sweet.  And  when  fears  are  expressed 
that  these  popular  manifestations  might  irritate  the 
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duke's  enemies,  and  perhaps  provoke  more  severity, 
she  replies : 

"What  more  do  you  expect  them  to  do  to  us?  the  king  never 
strikes  twice.  .  .  .  Terror  has  attacked  our  friends  to  such  a 
|>oint  that  some  of  them  fear  the  public  interest  will  t>e  embittered 
against  us.  Let  it  be  embittered!  in  the  meantime,  if  further  harm  is 
attempted  against  us,  it  will  be  the  public  interest  that  holds  it  back; 
they  dare  not;  there  would  be  general  revolt.  Let  that  interest  goon; 
it  is  too  flattering  to  us  to  deprive  us  of  it.  Let  it  be  perpetuated,  if 
possible.  It  secures  the  fame  of  my  husband;  it  rewards  him  (or 
twelve  years  of  toil  and  anxiety;  he  has  bought  it  with  his  services; 
it  might  cost  even  a  higher  price  and  yet  we  should  not  feel  that  we 
had  paid  too  highly  for  the  immense  happiness,  and  of  a  new  kind, 
which  we  have  caused  France  to  enjoy.  M.  de  Choiseul  feels  this;  as 
for  me,  I  own  my  head  is  turned  by  it.     .     .     .*' 

Thus  we  see  her  heroically  elating  herself  for  her 
lord  and  master;  all  his  interests  are  hers;  she  em- 
braces them  without  reserve,  without  calculation ;  she 
exaggerates  his  fame;  she  sees  him  pure  and  spotless; 
if  any  one  holds  back,  if  they  do  not  grant  all,  or  if 
they  seem  to  compromise  with  the  inimical  powers, 
she  is  provoked  to  anger,  she  is  like  a  lion — above 
all,  and  before  all,  she  is  a  woman,  honestly  coquet- 
tish, tender,  assiduous,  showing  herself  in  love,  as  on 
the  first  day,  with  the  man  who,  until  then,  had  cer- 
tainly not  made  too  much  of  her,  and  to  whom,  more 
than  ever,  she  now  consecrates  herself: 

'*Chanteloup,  January,  1771.  .  .  .  You  wish  me  to  tell  you 
all  1  feel,  all  1  do,  all  I  experience!  1  have  no  longer  those  feelings  of 
suffocation,  the  journey  has  .absolutely  cured  them.  I  did  not  take 
cold.  Our  rooms  are  beginning  to  get  warm,  thanks  to  paper  stuffmg 
the  chinks  of  all  the  windows,  and  sheepskins  round  all  the  doors. 
Our  chimneys,  too,  begin  to  smoke  rather  less.     .     .     .     We  have 
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pretty  good  food;  we  pass  our  nights  tranquilly,  and  our  mornings 
in  adorning  ourselves  in  pearls  and  diamonds  like  princesses  of  romance. 
I  have  never  had  my  hair  so  well  dressed  or  thought  so  much  of  my 
adornment  as  I  do  now.  1  want  to  be  young  again,  and,  if  possible, 
pretty!  1  shall  try  at  any  rate  to  make  the  grandpapa  think  I  am 
both,  and  as  he  will  have  few  objects  of  comparison,  I  shall  manage  it 
more  easily.'* 

Mme.  de  Grammont,  nevertheless,  was  there,  and 
shared  habitually  the  same  exile.  But  here,  from  the 
first  day,  yielding  to  a  generous  emotion,  the  rivalry 
was  disarmed,  and  without  altogether  ignoring  its 
cause  they  worked  in  concert  to  soften  the  exile  of 
the  fortunate  mortal  for  whom,  the  very  day  before, 
they  were  at  arms.  The  treaty  of  peace  which  Mme. 
de  Choiseul  signed  with  her  sister-in-law,  at  a  first  in- 
terview, in  presence  of  her  husband,  the  conditions  she 
laid  down,  the  limits  she  clearly  established  around  her 
in  her  own  house,  as  a  devoted  wife  and  the  accom- 
plished mistress  of  a  household,  all  show  the  action 
of  a  very  firm,  very  delicate  person,  perfectly  gentle 
and  without  temper,  but  who  chooses  to  be  reckoned 
with,  a  woman  capable  of  more  than  one  sacrifice  that 
does  not  concern  dignity.  This  agreement,  we  must 
add,  was  very  well  observed  on  both  sides;  tact,  good 
taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  prevented  difficult- 
ies in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  long  run  Mme.  de 
Grammont  ended  by  winning  something  not  only  of 
the  esteem  but  even  of  the  affection  of  her  whom  she 
had  so  long  distressed.  If  we  were  still  sensitive  to 
these  subtleties  of  the  old  society,  I  should  say  that 
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we   were   witnessing,  veritably,   the  triumph   of  its 
manners. 

We  can  gather  from  these  letters  a  description  in 
fullest  detail,  of  an  ideal  ministerial  exile  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Chanteloup,  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Mme.  de  Choiseul,  or  through  those  of  the  good 
abbe,  was  an  Eden.  But  the  agreeable  incidents  that 
occurred  to  enliven  it  and  to  diversify  the  scene  dis- 
appear for  us  before  grave  reflections.  What  illusion 
in  this  intoxication!  in  this  long  ovation  over  a  fall, 
in  which  fashion  played  at  popularity;  in  this  hope, 
secretly  nourished  and  ever  present,  of  a  future  recall, 
and  a  triumphant  return  to  the  head  of  affairs!  What 
illusion  in  that  fame  which  they  believed  to  be  eternal, 
in  that  building,  costing  forty  thousand  ^cus,  erected 
at  the  extremity  of  the  artificial  lake,  a  true  pagoda,  on 
the  marble  walls  of  which  were  carved  the  names  of 
all  who  visited  Chanteloup  during  those  four  years, 
with  this  inscription  made  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy: 

"  Etienne-Fran^ois,  Due  de  Choiseul, 

Deeply  touched  by  the  testimonies  of  friendship, 

Kindness  and  attention 

With  which  he  was  honoured  during  his  exile 

By  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  hastened 

To  come  to  him  in  this  place, 

Has  caused  this  building  to  be  erected 

To  eternalise  his  gratitude." 

How  small  that  ministerial  obelisk,  inaugurated  ten 
years  before  the  French  Revolution,  at  a  few  steps  from 
the  volcano  that  was  about  to  engulf  the  monarchy. 
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how  small,  seen  from  afar,  it  looks,  and  how  it  misses 
its  effect  in  the  perspective! — unless,  indeed,  we  re- 
gard it  simply  as  a  domestic  chapel,  dedicated  by  a 
loving  and  enthusiastic  woman  to  her  worship  of  her 
husband. 

Let  me  add  here  that  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1785,  retired  to  the  Convent 
of  the  R^colettes,  to  enable  her  to  pay  the  enormous 
debts  that  he  left  and  thus  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  the  rue 
Saint-Dominique,  in  a  house  afterwards  occupied  by 
Mar^chal  Soult.  One  day,  during  the  Directorate,  or 
the  Consulate  (for  she  did  not  die  till  1801),  M.  Pas- 
quier,  going  to  see  her,  found  her  much  agitated.  He 
asked  her  the  cause,  fearing  it  was  some  bad  news: 

•'  No,  not  that,"  she  answered.  **  But  just  now  they  told  me  that 
a  man  from  Chanteloup  was  there,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  told  them 
to  bring  him  in.  I  saw  a  tall  man,  neatly  dressed,  who  asked  me  if  I 
recognised  him :  '  Do  you  not  remember,  Madame  la  duchesse,  little 
Pierre  who  picked  up  stones  on  the  road,  and  to  whom  you  were  so 
good  because,  when  you  passed,  you  saw  he  put  his  heart  into  his 
work?  Well,  I  am  little  Pierre.  You  asked  me  one  day  what  I 
needed  to  set  me  up  in  business;  and  you  bought  me  a  donkey  and  a 
cart.  That  brought  me  luck.  1  worked,  I  made  my  way.  I  am 
iK>w  a  contractor  for  roads.  Do  you  know  I  am  one  of  the  first  men 
in  my  region.  I  am  rich.  But,  Madame  la  duchesse,  all  that  belongs 
to  you;  they  tell  me  you  are  not  well  off.  I  have  come  to  return  to 
you  what  is  yours.* " 

The  emotion  of  Mme.  de  Choiseul  in  relating  the 
little  story  was  too  much  for  her;  tears  choked 
her  voice. 
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The  Abb6  Barth^Iemy.  as  I  said  before,  gains  by 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  of  which  a  goodly 
number  are  from  him.  It  is  true  that  his  descriptions 
seem  in  these  days  rather  long  and  tiresome,  his 
grand  chronicles  of  Chanteloup  dull  and  long-winded, 
his  jokes  stiff  and  starched :  it  needs  a  magic  of  the 
pen,  which  he  lacks,  to  make  us  find  pleasure  in  the 
monotony  of  those,  to  him,  happy  days.  Let  me  say, 
to  be  just,  that  it  was  not  for  us  that  he  wrote,  but 
for  the  persons  of  his  coterie,  who  found  all  he  said 
very  good,  very  kind,  and  very  amusing.  But,  when 
we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  correspondence  with 
the  two  distinguished  women  whose  union  he  ce- 
mented and  sustained,  we  cannot  fail  to  estimate  at 
his  true  value  this  essential  friend,  this  equable  and 
safe  character,  compliant  without  baseness,  agreeable 
and  serviceable  without  flattery.  A  true  sentiment, 
conceived  early,  and  nourished  by  him  for  thirty  years, 
chained  him  to  the  feet  of  his  noble  friend,  Mme.  de 
Choiseul.  1  know  not  whether,  like  Walpole,  he 
began  by  taking  her  for  a  Queen  of  Allegory;  but 
he  was  certainly  patient,  for  he  seems  never  to  have 
wished  that  the  golden  mists  should  part,  or  the 
allegory  vanish. 

One  day,  however,  when  Mme.  Du  Deffand,  with 
the  curiosity  of  a  bored  woman,  questions  him  rather 
closely  as  to  his  private  sentiments,  as  to  how  he 
stands  with  Mme.  de  Grammont,  and  how  he  gov- 
erns  himself  between  her  and  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  he 
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goes,  in  his  reply,  rather  beyond  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  her  letter,  and  adds,  after  a  few  explanations: 

*' .  .  .  This  is  all  that  I  can  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  I  am 
greatly  touched  by  the  curiosity  you  express  to  me  about  it ;  it  can 
come  only  from  the  interest  you  feel  in  me,  and  that  interest  will  be 
satisfied  with  my  reply;  for,  if  you  put  aside  the  favourable  prepos- 
sessions you  have  for  me,  you  will  see  that  1  am  very  fortunate  in 
beii^  so  well  treated.  In  the  main,  1  am  not  agreeable;  thus  I  am 
not  fitted  to  live  in  society;  circumstances,  which  I  did  not  seek,  tore 
me  from  my  study,  where  I  had  long  lived,  known  to  a  few  friends, 
infinitely  happy  because  1  had  a  passion  for  work,  and  because  a 
rather  flattering  success  in  my  own  line  promised  me  greater  still. 
Chance  brought  me  to  know  the  grandpapa  and  the  grandmamma; 
the  feelings  that  I  vowed  to  them  led  me  astray  from  my  career.  You 
know  to  what  a  point  I  am  penetrated  with  their  goodness  to  me;  but 
you  do  not  know  that  in  sacrificing  to  them  my  time,  my  obscurity, 
my  peaceful  life,  and,  above  all,  the  reputation  1  might  have  won  in 
my  profession,  I  made  them  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  which  I  was 
capable:  sometimes  they  come  into  my  mind  and  then  1  suffer  cruelly. 
But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  is  a  noble  one,  1  put  aside  such 
ideas  as  best  1  can,  and  let  myself  be  carried  along  by  destiny.  I  beg 
you  to  bum  this  letter.  I  have  been  led  to  open  my  heart  to  you  by 
the  marks  of  friendship  and  kindness  with  which  your  letter  is  filled. 
Do  not  attempt  to  comfort  me;  assuredly  1  am  not  to  be  pitied.  I  know 
so  well  the  value  of  what  1  possess  that  I  would  give  my  life  not  to 
lose  it  In  God's  name,  let  nothing  transpire  of  all  this;  neither  in 
your  letters  nor  in  your  conversations  with  the  grandmamma;  she 
would  be  grieved  if  she  suspected  that  1  still  regretted  some  things. 
Do  not  be  grieved  for  me  yourself;  for  these  regrets  of  mine  are  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  I  feel  daily  that  they  grow  less  keen.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  sentiments  that  attach  me  to  you.'' 

• 

If  the  Abb6  Barth^Iemy  received  much  from  his 
noble  friends,  he  brought  them  much  of  his  own  in 
return;  he  sacrificed  to  them  more  than  he  let  them 
see;  he  was  aware  of  it,  yet  he  kepi  it  secret  within 
himself:  all  that  honours  him. 
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Mme.  Du  Deffand,  as  we  feel  in  the  midst  of  ouk 
impatience,  and  even  of  our  smiles,  at  her  perpetual 
lamentations,  had,  in  general,  one  merit  —  she  was 
true.  She  shows  herself  to  us  as  she  was,  not  seek- 
ing to  embellish  herself;  she  does  herself  justice,  or 
blame,  but  does  not  flatter  herself.  Always  doubt- 
ing and  distrusting  that  she  is  loved,  she  has  the 
desire  to  be.  At  her  advanced  age,  she  still  kept  burn- 
ing, as  in  her  earliest  years,  the  thirst  for  happiness, 
and  she  knows  no  means  of  quenching  it.  When  we 
consider  her  in  her  relations  with  Horace  Walpole 
and  with  the  Choiseuls,  we  see  her  on  her  best  side, 
the  side  to  which  she  clings  in  her  endeavour  to  love. 
There  are  moments  when  she  flatters  herself  that  at 
last  she  is  loved,  and  then  she  cries  out:  *M  enjoy  a 
happiness  1  have  always  desired,  but  have  come  near 
to  thinking  a  pure  chimera:  /  am  love  J — by  you  and 
by  my  Horace.  ..."  But  these  moments  are  rare 
and  soon  pass;  they  give  place  to  long  periods  of 
hardness  and  sterility.  At  such  times  she  wants  to 
know  what  others  think  of  her  at  bottom;  whether 
they  love  her  truly,  and  in  what  manner:  "  You  know 
that  you  love  me,"  she  says  to  Mme.  de  Choiseul, 
*'but  you  ifo  not  feci  it." 

She  seems  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  terrible 
and  cruel  maxim,  which  others  besides  her  have  pro- 
fessed to  believe  and  for  which  Christianitv  alone  can 
supply  the  corrective  or  the  remedy,  namely:  *'To 
know  a  human  being  truly  to  the  depths  of  his  nature. 
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and  to  love  him,  is  an  impossibility."  Nothing  said 
or  done  reassured  her,  nothing  changed  that  belief. 
In  vain  did  Mme.  de  Choiseul  try  to  instil  into  her 
mind  her  own  excellent  precepts  of  practical  wisdom : 
"In  the  matter  of  happiness,  we  ought  not  to  ques- 
tion the  'why*  and  the  'wherefore*;  the  best  way 
and  the  safest  is  to  take  it  as  it  comes.  It  is  only 
evil  in  which  we  should  search  for  causes  and  for  the 
means  of  pulling  out  the  thorn  that  wounds  us.'* 
Nothing  availed.  They  invited  her  to  Chanteloup; 
they  assured  her  of  the  pleasure  she  would  give,  of 
their  happiness  in  having  her;  she  dares  not  believe 
it;  she  lacks  faith  in  friendship  as  in  everything  else. 
The  abb6  preached  to  her,  and  there  is  a  very  pretty 
letter  of  his,  written  from  Chanteloup,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1771 ;  it  begins  abruptly  in  these  words: 

'*  The  other  day,  one  of  our  Franciscan  Friars  from  Amboise  preached 
on  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  here  is  an  extract  from  his  sermon : 

'•  *  Without  faith,  hope,  and  charity  there  is  no  salvation  in  this  world, 
nor  in  the  other.  Let  us  begin  with  the  two  latter,  which  we  know 
best,  because  they  are  nearest  to  us.  Everybody  knows  the  force  of 
hope  and  of  love;  but  what  can  those  virtues  do  without  faith,  with- 
out the  confidence  which  is  their  foundation  ? 

**  •  My  dear  Brethren,  examples  will  convince  you  better  than 
reasons.  If  a  little  girl,  far  from  her  parents,  wrote  to  them:  "  I  hope 
to  go  and  see  you;  that  hope  makes  me  happy,  because  1  love  you  as 
much  as  any  one  can  love;  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  seem  to  you  lovable  "; 
her  patents  would  answer  her:  "  Why  do  you  doubt  that  we  should 
love  you,  inasmuch  as  you  would  not  have  us  doubt  that  you  love 
us?"  Are  you  ignorant  that  charity,  according  to  Saint  Paul,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins?  Are  you  ignorant  that  Saint  Augustine  said: 
Love,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven  you  ?  Are  you  ignorant  that  persons 
do  really  displease  when  they  are  always  fearing  to  displease  ?     Distrust 
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poisons  and  destroys  feelings;  it  is  not  a  work  of  nature.  Look  Jl 
children;  see  with  what  frankness  they  love.  If  they  do  wrong, 
they  are  whipped;  but  at  your  first  caresses  they  will  fling  theinselves 
into  your  arms.  Do  you  know  why,  dear  Brethren  ?  Because  they 
trust;  they  do  not  calculate.  Reason  invented  calculation,  hence  sus- 
picions, fears,  false  interpretations.  Instinct  knows  neither  principles, 
nor  consequences,  nor  errors;  it  is  by  instinct  that  we  truly  love  and 
are  loved.  Trust  to  that,  my  very  dear  Brethren ;  that  will  guide  you 
better  where  feelings  are  concerned  than  all  the  great  arguments  of 
philosophers,  the  deceitful  experience  of  the  world,  or  the  dangerous 
sophistries  of  your  own  reason '.     .     .     . 

*'  The  good  Friar  said  more,  but  1  came  away,  k)ecause  he  began  to 
tire  me,  and  my  instinct  tells  me  not  to  bear  ittnui : — but  I  thought  1 
saw  in  his  discourse  a  few  truths  applicable  to  the  granddaughter.*' 

It  was  thus  they  treated  the  sick  old  child,  who  had 
so  abused  and  misused  in  youth  the  faculty  of  loving 
that  she  no  longer  had  the  force  or  the  faith  of  love  in 
her  last  days  :  but  it  was  at  least  something,  better 
than  nothing,  to  have  kept  the  desire  and  its  torture. 
She  said  of  herself,  comparing  that  self  with  Mme. 
de  S^vign6,  and  humbling  herself  in  the  comparison 
(this  time  it  is  to  Horace  Walpole  that  she  writes) : 

"  You  find,  you  say,  my  letters  very  short.  You  do  not  like  me 
to  speak  to  you  of  myself;  I  weary  you  when  1  communicate  my 
thoughts,  my  reflections  ;  you  are  right ;  they  are  always  very  sad. 
If  I  tell  you  about  this  or  that  person,  what  interest  could  you  take  in 
them  ?  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  like  Mme.  de  Sevigne  in  anything  ;  1 
am  not  moved  by  things  that  are  nothing  to  me.  Everything  inter- 
ested her,  and  warmed  her  imagination  ;  mine  is  iced.  1  am  some- 
times animated,  but  only  for  a  moment  ;  that  moment  gone,  all  that 
brightened  me  is  so  effaced  that  even  the  memory  of  it  is  lost." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  take  pleasure  in  adding  our  com- 
mentary to  hers  and  crushing  her  with  the  presence 
of  Mme.  de  S6vign6  : — Yes,  Mme.  de   Sevigne  had 
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indeed  received  from  a  fairy  at  her  birth  Imagination, 
that  magic  gift,  that  golden  horn  of  plenty  ;  but,  more 
than  that,  she  had  known  how  to  control  her  life  and 
her  feelings. 

Curious  without  interest,  eager  for  the  new  without 
hope  of  better  tired  of  all  things  without  ceasing  to 
be  agitated,  Mme.  Du  Deflfand  wrote  one  day  to 
Mme.  de  Choiseul  •  ''What  think  you  of  the  new 
minister  (M.  de  Saint-Germain)?  I  remember  how 
often  I  heard  the  late  Mme.  de  Staal  say:  'I  am 
charmed  to  make  new  acquaintances  ;  I  always  hope 
they  will  be  worth  more  than  the  old  ones  ;  I  am  at 
least  certain  they  cannot  be  worse. '  "  To  which  Mme. 
de  Choiseul  replied,  as  if  poison  had  been  presented 
to  her  :  **  Your  quotation  from  Mme.  de  Staal  is  a 
horror  to  me.  I  am  far  from  thinking  as  she  did  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  any  of 
my  acquaintances,  and  I  am  enchanted  with  my 
friends.  ' 

Those  words  issued  from  a  healthy  soul.  Mme.  de 
Choiseul  has  indeed  the  honours  of  this  correspond- 
ence. Her  name  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
women  who  have  thought  well  and  written  well. 
She  is  one  conquest  the  more  won  by  literature  from 
the  old  French  society. 

I  have  lately  studied  very  closely  the  relation  be- 
tween Mme.  Du  Deffand  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  I 
think  that,  in  general,  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
either  of  them.     In  Walpole  people  have  seen  only 
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the  fear  he  felt  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  a  most 
satirical  society  through  this  proclaimed  passion  of  a 
blind  old  woman  ;  and  as  for  Mme.  Du  Deffand,  we 
judge  her  too  much  as  did  Grimm,  Marmontel,  the 
whole  Encyclopaedic  clique,  through  whom  the  tradi- 
tion about  her  has  come  down  to  us.  We  judge  her 
too  much  as  if  we  were  on  the  side  of  her  enemy, 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  or  on  that  of  Mme.  Geoffrin.  The 
true,  deep,  and  serious  judgment  on  Mme.  Du  DefTand, 
in  this  matter,  ought  to  be  formed  from  the  **  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole";  for  Walpole,  in  spite  of  his 
harshness,  more  apparent  than  real,  appreciated  his 
old  friend  at  her  true  value,  and  admired  her  ex- 
tremely. He  returned  many  times  to  Paris  expressly 
to  see  her.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  poet  Gray, 
written  in  January,  1766,  three  months  after  the  one  I 
have  previously  quoted,  he  says,  in  describing  de- 
lightfully the  two  rival  figures  of  Mme.  Geoflfrin  and 
Mme.  Du  DefTand  : 

**  Her  great  enemy,  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  was  for  a  time  the  mistress 
of  the  Regent  ;  slie  is  now  very  old  and  blind  ;  but  she  retains  all  her 
vivacity,  wit,  memory,  judgment,  and  charm.  She  goes  to  the  Opera, 
to  the  theatre,  to  suppers,  and  to  Versailles  ;  she  gives  two  suppers 
a-week,  has  all  the  new  books  read  to  her,  writes  songs  and  epigrams 
that  are  truly  admirable,  and  remembers  all  that  has  been  done  in  that 
line  for  eighty  years.  She  corresponds  with  Voltaire,  dictates  de- 
lightful letters  to  him,  contradicts  hmi,  is  not  bigoted  for  him,  nor  for 
any  one,  and  laughs  at  Clergy  and  philosophers  alike.  In  discussion, 
to  which  she  inclines  readily,  she  is  full  of  warmth,  yet  she  is  very 
seldom  in  the  wrong.  Her  judgment  on  every  subject  is  as  correct 
as  possible  ;  but  on  all  points  of  conduct  she  is  as  much  mistaken  as 
any  one  can  be  ;  for  she  is  alt  love  and  all  aversion,  ardent  to  enthusi- 
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asm  for  her  friends,  always  anxious  that  they  should  love  her  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  her ;  a  violent  enemy,  but  frank." 

In  this  first  portrait,  to  which  Walpole  added,  later, 
many  a  touch  of  his  brush,  we  can  see  a  Mme.  Du 
Deffand  far  more  living  and  animated  than  she  has 
usually  been  painted. 

Walpole  quitted  Paris  April  17,  1766,  after  a  stay  of 
seven  months,  and  Mme.  DeflFand  wrote  to  him  on  the 
19th.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  him  the  evening 
before,  written  especially  to  urge  her  to  secrecy  and 
prudence.  Why  such  prudence  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
Because  there  was  then  a  secret  chamber  where  letters 
were  unsealed,  and  a  too  tender,  too  ardent  letter  from 
an  old  woman  of  seventy  might  go  to  the  king,  to 
the  Court,  amuse  the  courtiers,  and  make  this  rather 
singular  intercourse  the  topic  of  satirical  couplets, 
such  as  Mme.  Du  Deffand  herself  knew  so  well  how  to 
write.  Walpole  would  not  willingly  subject  himself 
to  that.  Mme.  Du  Deffand  was  better  inured  to  it. 
*'  You  say  that  people  are  laughing  at  us,"  she  writes, 
**  but  here  they  laugh  at  everything,  and  do  not  think 
of  it  the  next  instant."  This  fear  on  the  part  of  Wal- 
pole returns  perpetually;  he  restrains  his  old  friend  as 
much  as  he  can;  he  rallies  her  for  being  **  romantic," 
"sentimental"  ;  he  piques  her  by  taxing  her  with 
metaphysics,  which  she  abhors  above  everything. 
She  replies  with  anger,  with  submission,  with  senti- 
ment. She  persists  in  returning  constantly  to  the 
topic  he  forbids,  to  that  constant  thought  which  is 
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for  him  alone.  If  he  is  ill,  if  he  does  not  write  often 
enough,  she  threatens  him,  gaily,  with  the  most  vio- 
lent measures: 

**  Take  notice,"  she  says,  **  thai  it  is  not  letters  that  I  exact;  simply 
bulletins;  if  you  refuse  me  this  kindness,  1  shall  instantly  say  to  Viart 
(her  secretary) :  *  Start !  take  your  boots,  and  go,  at  one  flight,  to  Lon- 
don; proclaim  in  all  the  streets  that  you  come  from  me,  that  you  have 
orders  to  live  near  Horace  Walpole,  who  is  my  guardian,  that  I  am  his 
ward,  that  1  have  for  him  an  unbridled  passion,  and  that  1  shall,  per- 
haps, arrive  myself  directly,  and  settle  at  Strawberry  Hill;  in  short, 
there  is  no  scandal  I  am  not  willing  to  cause. 

'*  Ah!  my  guardian,  quick!  get  a  bottle  of  salts;  are  you  fainting? 
This,  however,  is  what  will  happen  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  twice  a 
week." 

Here,  of  course,  she  is  jesting,  but  at  other  times  she 
is  sad,  bitter,  and  casts  a  despairing  glance  on  life: 

**  AA,  mon  Dieu  !  you  are  right  enough!  what  an  abominable,  de- 
testable thing  is  friendship!  where  did  it  come  from  ?  to  what  does  it 
lead  ?  on  what  is  it  founded  ?  what  good  can  we  expect  or  hope  to 
get  from  it  ?  What  you  have  said  to  me  is  true;  then  why  are  we  on 
this  earth  ?  above  all,  why  should  we  live  to  grow  old  ?  .  .  . 
Last  evening  I  wondered  much  at  a  numerous  company  who  came  to 
see  me;  men  and  women  seemed  to  me  machines  with  springs  that 
made  them  go  and  come,  talk  and  laugh,  without  thinking,  without 
reflecting,  without  feeling;  each  played  his  or  her  role  from  habit: 
Mme.  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  laughed  convulsively;  Mme.  de  Forcal- 
quier  disdained  everybody;  Mme.  de  La  Valliere  jabbered  about  every- 
thing. The  men  played  no  better  parts;  and  I,  myself,  was  sunk  in  the 
blackest  reflections;  1  thought  how  1  had  spent  my  life  in  illusions; 
how  I  had  dug  for  myself  all  the  abysses  into  which  I  had  fallen;  how 
all  my  judgments  had  been  false  and  rash,  and  always  too  hasty;  how, 
in  short,  I  had  never  truly  known  any  one;  that  I  had  never,  more- 
over, been  known  by  any  one,  and  that,  possibly,  1  did  not  know  my- 
self. We  desire  a  support,  we  let  ourselves  be  charmed  by  the  hope 
that  we  have  found  one;  it  is  a  dream;  a  dream  which  circumstances 
soon  dispel,  and  on  which  they  have  the  effect  of  an  awakening." 
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We  have  the  two  tones.  The  last  tone,  that  is  to 
say,  the  serious  and  penetrating  one,  the  one  that  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  everything,  is  not  rare  in  the  letters 
of  Mme.  Du  DeflFand  to  Walpole.  He,  good  English- 
man that  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  flashes  of  French  wit, 
makes  her  read  Shakespeare;  which  she  instantly  en- 
joys, crying  out,  as  if  on  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world:  **0h!  I  admire  your  Shakespeare.  I  read 
'Othello'  yesterday,  and  I  have  just  read  *  Henry  VIZ 
1  cannot  express  to  you  the  effect  those  plays  have  had 
upon  me;  they  have  resuscitated  me."  She,  too,  in 
her  way,  sees  into  the  depths  like  Shakespeare;  in  her 
64th  Letter  1  fmd  what  I  call  her  Hamlet  monologue. 
I  invite  the  inquirer  to  read  the  passage  that  begins 
with  these  words:  '*Tell  me  why,  detesting  life,  I 
fear  death."  .  .  .  and  ends  thus:  '*  I  own  that  a 
dream  would  be  better."  An  English  critic,  at  the 
time  when  these  Letters  were  published  in  London, 
remarked,  very  justly,  that  Mme.  Du  Deffand  seemed 
to  combine  in  the  character  of  her  mind  something  of 
the  qualities  of  the  two  nations:  the  charm  and  liveli- 
ness of  the  one,  with  the  boldness  and  vigorous  judg- 
ment of  the  other. 

What  she  liked  first  of  all  in  Walpole  was  his  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  judgment.  She  loved  truth 
above  all  else,  and  that  people  should  be  truly  them- 
selves. The  taste  of  her  time  disgusted  her:  "What 
people  call  eloquence  to-day  has  become  to  me  so  odi- 
ous that  I  would  prefer  the  language  of  the  markets ; 
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by  dint  of  searching  for  wit  they  smother  it"  Her 
literary  judgments,  which  must  have  seemed  excess- 
ively severe  at  the  time,  are  nearly  all  confirmed 
to-day.  "That  Saint-Lambert,"  she  said,  "has  a 
cold,  tasteless,  false  mind;  he  thinks  he  abounds  in 
ideas,  but  he  is  sterility  itself."  What  she  said  of 
Saint-Lambert,  she  says,  with  variations,  of  many 
others.  How  she  selects  in  Voltaire!  how  she  dis- 
tinguishes in  him  the  good  from  the  second-rate;  that 
which  came  from  the  living  spring  from  mere  idle 
repetitions  [rabdchage].  She  does  the  same  with  Jean- 
Jacques:  "Not  knowing  what  to  read,  1  have  gone 
back  to  Rousseau's  H^loise  ;  there  are  very  good  parts 
in  it,  but  they  are  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  eloquent 
verbiage."  On  Racine,  on  Corneille,  she  passes  sound 
and  correct  judgments.  There  is  only  one  work  that 
she  would  like  to  have  written;  one  only,  because  it 
seems  to  her  to  have  attained,  in  all  respects,  to  per- 
fection; and  that  is  Athalic.  It  was  said  of  Mme.  Du 
DeflFand  that  in  the  matter  of  reading  '*  she  denied  her- 
self nothing  but  the  necessary."  The  saying  is  witty 
but  shallow.  Undoubtedly,  she  did  not  have  a  solid 
foundation  of  regular,  systematic  reading.  As  she  was 
not  told  in  advance  what  she  ought  to  admire,  she  had 
only  her  own  clear  opinion,  her  honest  and  luminous 
instinct,  and  they  usually  guided  her  aright. 

*'  You  English,"  she  writes  to  Walpole,  **  you  subject  yourselves  to 
no  rule,  no  method;  you  let  genius  grow,  without  constraining  it  to 
take  this  or  that  form;  you  would  have  all  the  intellect  you  have,  if 
no  one  had  had  any  before  you.     Oh!  t^r  are  not  like  that;  we  have 
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books;  some  on  the  art  of  thinking;  others  on  the  art  of  speaking, 
Mrriting,  comparing,  judging,  etc/' 

But  if  here  she  seems  to  flatter  Walpole  and  to 
espouse  the  taste  of  his  nation,  she  does  not  always 
compliment  him,  and  she  knows  at  need  how  to  op- 
pose him.  She  stands  firm  for  Montaigne,  whom 
Walpole  did  not  like;  she  is  amazed  at  that,  and  gives 
him  her  reasons  in  many  places : 

'*  I  am  very  sure  that  you  could  accustom  yourself  to  Montaigne; 
one  finds  in  him  aU  that  one  has  ever  thought;  and  no  style  is  more 
energetic.  He  teaches  nothing,  because  he  decides  nothing;  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  dogmatism.  He  is  vain — Hey!  all  men  are,  are  they 
not  ?  and  those  who  seem  modest,  are  not  they  doubly  vain  ?  The  / 
and  the  me  are  on  every  line;  but  how  should  we  ever  have  any 
knowledge  except  through  the  /  and  the  me  ?  No,  no,  my  tutor,  he 
is  the  only  good  philosopher  and  the  only  good  metaphysician  there 
ever  has  been." 

In  another  charming  passage,  in  comparing  Mon- 
taigne with  Walpole  at  his  manor  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
she  exclaims:  "No,  no,  Horace  resembles  Michel 
more  than  he  thinks  he  does!"  What  she  likes  es- 
pecially in  Montaigne  is  that  he  had  a  friend  and  be- 
lieved in  friendship.  Thus  this  woman,  sceptical  as 
to  everything,  came,  in  extreme  old  age,  to  believe  in 
something;  and  for  that  much  must  be  forgiven  her. 

Mme.  de  Sdvign^  was  then  extremely  in  vogue  in 
society;  people  were  reading  her  Letters,  then  recently 
published;  and  the  unpublished  ones  relating  to  Fou- 
quet*s  trial  were  lent  about.  Horace  Walpole  doted 
on  her  and  called  her  *'  Our  Lady  of  Livry."  Oh!  how 
many  times  did  Mme.  Du  Deffand,  to  please  him,  envy 
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the  style  of  ''that  saint  of  Livry."  "But beware ol 
imitating  her,"  writes  Walpole;  *'  your  style  is  yours, 
as  hers  is  hers."  Mme.  de  S^vign^,  be  it  said,  is  ad- 
mirably judged  by  Mme.  Du  Deffand,  and  so  is  her 
cousin,  Bussy  Rabutin.  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  also,  is 
clearly  apprehended:  "  I  persist  in  thinking  that  that 
woman  was  not  false;  but  she  was  cold,  austere,  un- 
feeling, without  passion.  .  .  ."  This  whole  por- 
trait of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  should  be  read;  it  remains 
the  best  likeness  of  all  that  have  been  made  of  her. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  apply  a  part  of  it  in  its  con-- 
elusions  to  Mme.  Du  Deffand  herself  if  she  had  not,  in 
loving  Walpole  with  this  unlooked-for  rejuvenescence, 
given  the  lie  to  her  former  reputation  for  insensibility. 
Walpole  was  a  collector,  an  amateur,  antiquary, 
bibliophile,  having  all  sorts  of  tastes,  and  perhaps  a 
few  manias.  Mme.  Du  Deffand  envied  him  because 
he  never  felt  ^wwtt/  in  solitude;  but,  with  her  severe 
taste,  she  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one  could 
like,  pell-mell,  so  many  things;  read,  for  instance, 
Shakespeare  and  Voltaire's  Guerre  de  Geneve,  admire 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  find  pleasure  in  the  novels  of 
Cr6billon  fils.  She  tells  him  so.  In  the  matter  of 
memoirs  and  of  history  she  congratulates  herself  that 
their  tastes  are  alike.  1  must  be  allowed  to  quote  one 
more  passage,  because  Mme.  Du  Deffand  has  been 
accused  of  not  liking  Plutarch,  and  I  am  certain  that* 
if  she  did  not  like  him,  she  must  have  thought  she 
discovered  in  him  something  too  much  of  a  rhetorician; 
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"  I  like  real  lives  also,"  she  writes;  '*  1  can  read  only  facts  written  by 
those  to  whom  they  happened,  or  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them; 
and  furthermore,  1  want  them  related  without  phrases,  without  addi- 
tions, without  reflections;  I  wish  the  author  not  to  be  so  concerned  to 
say  things  well;  1  want  the  tone  of  conversation,  vivacity,"  warmth, 
and  above  all,  facility,  simplicity.  Where  is  that  to  be  found  ?  In  a 
few  books  we  know  by  heait,  and  which,  assuredly,  are  not  imitated 
in  the  present  day." 

This  indicates  the  side  that  I  call  classic,  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  word,  in  Mme.  Du  Deffand; 
that  by  which  she  is  above  and  outside  of  her  epoch. 
I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  portraits  which  she  drew 
of  the  personages  of  her  social  world.  She  excelled 
in  such  portraits;  fixing  into  them,  inefTaceably,  ab- 
surdities and  follies  in  a  picturesque  manner.  In  the 
different  ways  of  human  beings,  she  saw  only  varie- 
ties of  the  universal  folly.  From  the  depths  of  her 
armchair,  blind  as  she  was,  she  saw  all;  she  uses  con- 
tinually the  word  **  see  " ;  she  forgets  she  has  no  eyes, 
and  others  forget  it  as  they  listen  to  her.  She  judged 
even  the  acting  of  actors  and  actresses;  and  it  was 
she  who  stamped  with  a  single  sentence  the  charac- 
teristic of  Mile.  Rancourt,  visible  on  her  first  appear- 
ance: 'She  is  a  demoniac  without  heat.'* 

I  have  said  that  Horace  Walpole  came  from  England 
several  times  to  see  her.  It  is  curious  to  gather  the 
impressions  of  that  clever  and  clear-sighted  friend :  he 
raises  himself  in  our  estimation  and  makes  us  absolve 
him  for  his  occasional  harshness  and  coldness  to- 
ward her,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  her 
to  others.    He  does  not  shrink  from  calling  her  his 
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**dear  old  friend."  At  each  journey  he  thinks  she 
grows  younger  —  a  miracle  in  which  he  certainly 
counts  for  much : 

**At  seventy-three  years  of  age,"  he  writes  (September  7,  1769), 
'*  she  has  the  same  fire  as  at  twenty-three.  She  makes  couplets  and 
songs,  and  remembers  all  those  that  have  been  made.  Having  hved 
from  the  most  agreeable  to  the  most  reasoning  epoch,  she  unites  what 
is  best  in  the  two  periods,  without  their  defects  :  all  that  the  first  had 
that  was  charming  without  its  conceit,  all  that  the  second  has  that  is 
reasonable  without  its  arrogance.  1  have  heard  her  discuss  with  all 
sorts  of  people  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  1  have  never  found  her  mis- 
taken. She  can  put  down  the  learned,  lift  up  disciples,  and  find  the 
right  word  for  all.  As  lively  in  her  impressions  as  Mme.  de  Sevign^  " 
— what  praise  from  the  lips  of  Walpole  ! — *'  she  has  none  of  her  pre- 
judices, but  a  more  universal  taste.  With  the  frailest  of  bodies,  her 
vital  energy  carries  her  along  in  a  rush  of  life  that  would  kill  me,  if  I 
had  to  stay  here.  If  we  return  at  one  in  the  morning  firom  a  supper 
in  the  country,  she  proposes  to  me  a  drive  around  the  boulevards,  or 
a  visit  to  the  fair,  because,  she  says,  '  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed.'  I 
had  great  difficulty,  last  night,  in  persuading  her,  though  she  was 
quite  ill,  not  to  stand  about  till  two  or  three  o'clock  to  watch  for  the 
comet ;  she  had,  with  that  intention,  ordered  an  astronomer  to  bring 
his  telescope  to  President  Henault's  apartment,  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  amuse  me." 

Poor  President  Henault,  as  we  see,  was  not  dead: 
but,  for  some  years,  he  was  little  better,  and  was  now 
a  mere  wreck.  Mme.  Du  Deffand,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  end  of  her  life  in  1780,  in  her  84th  year,  re- 
mained the  same,  lively,  indefatigable,  of  '*  herculean 
feebleness,*'  as  Walpole  said.  She  could  not  sleep; 
and  felt,  more  than  ever,  the  need  of  spending  her 
nights  in  society:  "Whether  it  injures  my  health  or 
not,"  she  said,  "or  whether  it  suits  the  regime  of  the 
people  with  whom  1  like  to  live,  I  shall  not  go  to  bed 
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a  minute  before  I  must/'  Like  old  Wenceslas,  she 
would  not  sleep  till  the  last  moment:  "  What  1  take 
from  my  nights  I  add  to  my  days." 

In  one  of  the  journeys  he  made  to  Paris  (August, 
1775),  Walpole,  before  his  boots  are  off,  sees  Mme. 
Du  Deffand  arriving  at  his  hotel.  She  is  present  at 
his  toilet,  in  which,  as  she  remarks,  there  is  no  im- 
propriety, because  she  cannot  see.  Walpole  goes  to 
sup  with  her,  does  not  leave  her  till  half-past  two 
that  night,  and  before  his  eyes  are  open  in  the  morn- 
ing receives  a  letter  from  her:  "In  fact,"* he  says, 
"her  soul  is  immortal  and  forces  her  body  to  keep  it 
company." 

There  are  two  traditions  about  Mme.  Du  Deffand: 
the  purely  French  tradition,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  through  those  she  judged  so  severely,  through  the 
men  of  Letters  and  the  Encyclopaedists;  and  the  di- 
rect, truer,  more  private  tradition,  for  which  we  must 
go  to  Walpole  as  its  source.  In  the  latter  we  find, 
with  surprise,  an  ardent  woman,  impassioned,  capa- 
ble of  devotion,  and  even  kind.  "  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  " 
she  cries,  "what  a  great  and  estimable  virtue  is  kind- 
ness! Every  day  I  make  a  resolution  to  be  kind;  I 
know  not  if  I  make  any  progress."  Place  that  say- 
ing, for  contrast,  beside  those  terrible  words  she  said 
after  the  manner  of  La  Rochefoucauld:  "There  is  not 
a  single  person  to  whom  we  could  confide  our  troubles 
without  giving  him  a  malignant  joy,  or  without 
debasing  ourselves  in  his  eyes."    Well,  those  two 
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traditions,  the  one  that  makes  her  unfeeling,  and  the 
one  that  shows  her  impassioned,  must  be  combined 
to  give  a  complete  idea  of  her. 

But  the  real  key  to  this  heart  is  in  her  feeling  for 
Waipole.  She  regrets  in  one  place  that  Walpole  was 
not  her  son,  which  was  quite  possible  as  regards  their 
ages.  In  fact,  we  can  see  in  this  sudden  passion  of  a 
sterile  old  age  a  sort  of  maternal  tenderness  which  had 
never  found  rest,  and  which  was  suddenly  aroused, 
without  being  aware  of  its  true  name.  To  define  the 
secret  irl^tinct  and  offend  no  one,  let  us  call  it  a  ten- 
derness of  adoption.  She  loved  Walpole  as  the  ten- 
derest  of  mothers  would  have  loved  a  son  long  lost 
and  suddenly  restored  to  her.  Many  of  these  singular 
and  erratic  passions,  in  which  sensibility  misleads  it- 
self, are  often  only  a  revenge  of  nature,  punishing  us 
for  not  doing  simple  things  in  their  right  season. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  Madame  Du  Deffand's  letters 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  the  curious 
light  they  cast  on  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV  and  the 
first  years  of  Louis  XVI.  Nor  shall  I  speak  of  the 
tone  of  her  society,  which  continued  quite  faithfully, 
after  her,  in  the  circle  of  the  Beauvaus,  and  even  into 
the  salon  of  the  Princesse  de  Poix  under  the  Empire. 
I  shall  only  refer  to  the  last  letter,  so  self-restrained, 
and  so  touching,  which  she  dictated  for  Walpole. 
Her  faithful  secretary,  Viart,  could  not  read  it  aloud  to 
his  mistress  after  writing  it,  without  bursting  into 
tears;  then  it  was  that  she  said  to  him,  in  her  naive 
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astonishment,  these  infinitely  sad  words:  *'  So  you  do 
love  me?"  The  sore  of  her  whole  life  is  there  — 
unbelief  and  desire. 

She  had  requested  that  her  little  dog,  Tonton,  be 
sent  to  Horace  Walpole,  that  he  might  take  care  of  it. 
The  faithful  Viart,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  gives 
Walpole  the  details  of  her  illness  and  death,  adds,  in 
closing:  "I  will  keep  Tonton  until  M.  Thomas  Wal- 
pele  goes  to  England;  1  take  the  greatest  care  of  him. 
He  is  very  gentle;  he  bites  no  one;  he  was  cross  only 
near  his  mistress.*'  In  a  letter  from  Walpole,  dated 
May  4,  1 78 1,  1  find  these  words:  "The  little  dog  of 
my  poor,  dear  Mme.  Du  DefTand  has  come.  She 
made  me  promise  to  take  care  of  him  the  last  time  I 
saw  her;  this  I  shall  do  religiously;  1  will  make  the 
poor  animal  as  happy  as  possible.''  I,  myself,  would 
not  do  like  Buffbn,  and  forget  the  dog  of  the  blind. 
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AT  all  epochs  there  have  been  treatises  intended 
to  form  the  ''Man  of  Honour,"  the  "Well- 
bred  Man,"  the  "Courtier,"  where  there  were 
Courts,  and  the  "  Perfect  Knight."  In  these  various 
treatises  on  good-breeding  and  polite  manners,  if  we 
open  them  in  successive  ages,  we  shall  discover,  at 
first  sight,  parts  that  are  as  much  out  of  date  as  the 
fiishions  and  the  coats  of  our  fathers.  Evidently  pat- 
terns have  changed.  But  looking  a  little  closer,  we 
shall  find,  if  the  treatise  has  been  written  by  a  man  of 
sense  who  knows  mankind,  that  there  is  still  much  by 
which  to  profit  in  the  study  of  those  models  that  have 
been  set  up  before  the  eyes  of  preceding  generations. 
The  Letters  that  Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  to  his 
son,  which  are  a  whole  school  of  good-breeding  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  have  the  particularly  inter- 
esting merit  that  their  writer  never  thought  of  setting 
up  a  model;  he  merely  wished  to  train  an  excellent 
pupil  in  his  private  life.  These  were  confidential 
letters  which  were  suddenly  brought  to  light,  reveal- 
ing all  the  secrets  and  betraying  the  ingenious  artifices 
of  paternal  solicitude.     If,  in  reading  them  to-day,  we 
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Site  struck  by  the  excessive  importance  given  to  inci- 
dental and  passing  particulars,  to  details  of  dress,  for 
instance,  we  are  no  less  struck  by  the  lasting  side,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  sum  of  human  observation  in  all 
ages;  and  this  last  part  is  much  more  considerable 
than  we  might  think  from  a  first  superficial  glance. 
In  seeking  to  train  his  son  to  all  that  became  an 
honourable  man  in  social  life,  Lord  Chesterfield  did 
not  write  a  treatise  "On  Duties"  like  Qcero;  he  kft 
letters  which,  by  their  mixture  of  right  judgment 
and  levity,  by  certain  frivolous  airs  insensibly  mingled 
with  serious  graces,  hold,  fairly  well,  a  middle  place 
between  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gnun- 
mont "  and  T^Umaqiie, 

Before  enlarging  upon  the  Letters  we  need  to  know 
a  little  about  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant minds  in  England  in  his  day,  and  also  one  of 
those  most  closely  allied  with  France.  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  born  in  London, 
September  22,  1694,  the  same  year  that  Voltaire  was 
born.  Sprung  from  an  illustrious  race,  he  knew  the 
value  of  his  birth  and  desired  to  sustain  its  honour;  but 
he  found  it  dinicult  not  to  laugh  at  genealogical  pre- 
tensions carried  to  extremes.  To  guard  himself  from 
them  once  for  all,  he  placed  among  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors  two  old  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman;  on 
the  frame  of  one  was  written  Adam  Stanhope,  on  that  of 
the  other,  Eve  Stanhope.  Thus,  while  holding  firmly 
to  his  real  honours,  he  cut  short  all  chimerical  fancies. 
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His  father  took  no  interest  in  his  education,  and  he 
was  given  over  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  Lady 
Halifax.  He  was  early  conscious  of  a  desire  to  excel 
and  be  first  in  everything;  a  desire  he  would  have 
Uked,  later,  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  his  son,  and 
which,  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  the  principle  of  all 
great  things.  As  he  himself,  in  his  first  youth,  had  no 
guidance,  he  made  mistakes  more  than  once  in  the 
objects  of  his  emulation,  and  conceived  a  false  notion 
of  honour.  He  confesses  that  at  one  period  of  his 
inexperience  he  fell  into  excess  in  wine  and  into  other 
excesses  to  which  he  was  not  naturally  inclined,  but  his 
vanity  was  gratified  in  being  called  a  man  of  pleasure. 
So  with  gambling,  which  he  then  considered  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a  young  man  of 
fashion.  He  therefore  plunged  into  it  without  any 
passion  at  first,  but  soon  could  not  withdraw  from  its 
fascination;  and  compromised  his  fortune  in  that  way 
for  years.  '*  Take  warning  by  my  example,"  he  says 
to  his  son,  "choose  your  pleasures  yourself,  and  let 
none  of  them  master  you." 

This  desire  to  excel  and  to  distinguish  himself  did 
not  always  mislead  him;  he  often  applied  it  wisely; 
his  first  studies  were  admirable.  Placed  at  Gimbridge 
University,  he  took  all  the  courses  that  were  taught 
there;  he  studied  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics under  the  learned  and  blind  Saunderson.  He 
read  Greek  fluently,  and  gave  account  in  French  of  his 
progress  to  his  old  teacher,  a  French  refugee  pastor, 
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M.  Jouneau.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  learned  the  French 
language  in  childhood  from  a  Norman  nurse  who  took 
care  of  him.  When  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  last  time, 
in  1741,  M.  de  Fontenelle,  having  remarked  in  his  pro- 
nunciation something  of  the  Norman  accent,  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  language  from 
a  person  of  that  province ;  which  was  in  fact  the  case. 
After  two  years  at  the  university,  he  made  the  tour 
of  the  continent,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  young 
noblemen  of  his  country.  He  visited  Holland,  Italy, 
and  France.  Writing  from  Paris,  December  7,  1714, 
to  this  same  M.  Jouneau,  he  says  : 

'*  I  will  not  tell  you  my  sentiments  about  Frenchmen,  because  I 
am  often  taken  for  one  of  them,  and  more  than  one  Frenchman  has 
paid  me  the  greatest  compliment  they  think  they  can  make  to  any 
one,  which  b  :  '  Monsieur,  you  are  exactly  like  us.'  I  will  only  tdl 
you  that  1  am  insolent,  I  talk  much,  very  loud,  and  in  the  tone  of  a 
master  ;  that  I  sing  and  dance  as  1  walk  along  ;  and  finally  that  I  am 
furiously  extravagant  in  powder,  feathers,  and  white  gloves,  etc** 

He  will  do  justice,  later,  to  our  serious  qualities,  but 
here  we  see  the  mocking  spirit,  satirical  and  slightly 
insolent,  which  makes  its  point  at  our  expense. 

In  his  Letters  to  his  son,  he  pictures  himself,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  entrance  into  polite  society,  as 
still  covered  with  the  rust  of  Cambridge,  shame- 
faced, silent,  and  finally  taking  his  courage  in  both 
hands  to  say  to  a  lady  :  *•  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very 
hot  to-day,  madam?"  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  that 
to  his  son  not  to  discourage  him,  but  to  show  him 
from  what  beginnings  he  himself  had  advanced.     He 
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does  the  honours  of  his  own  person  to  embolden 
the  lad,  and  the  better  to  draw  him  closer  to  himself. 
I  do  not  allow  myself  to  take  him  at  his  word  in 
this  anecdote.  If  he  were  ever  for  one  moment 
embarrassed  in  society,  that  moment  must  have  been 
short  indeed  ! 

Queen  Anne  had  just  died;  Chesterfield  rejoiced  in 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  one  of  the  declared  champions.  He  had  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance there  on  a  good  footing.  Yet  it  is  said  that 
an  apparently  frivolous  circumstance  held  him  in 
check  and  paralysed,  in  some  degree,  his  eloquence. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  House,  who  was  not  dis- 
tinguished for  any  other  superior  talent,  had  that  of 
imitating  to  perfection  the  speakers  to  whom  he  re- 
plied. Chesterfield  feared  ridicule  (a  foible  of  his), 
and  he  was  silent  upon  certain  occasions  oilener  than 
he  wished  to  be,  lest  he  should  afford  opportunity  for 
the  mimicry  of  his  colleague.  He  soon  after  inherited 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  passed  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  surroundings  of  which  may 
have  been  better  suited  to  the  grace,  refinement,  and 
urbanity  of  his  eloquence.  But  he  never  compared 
the  two  scenes  as  regarded  the  importance  of  their  de- 
bates, or  the  political  influence  to  be  acquired  in  them  : 

"  It  is  unheard  of,"  he  said  later  of  Pitt,  at  the  moment  when  that 
great  orator  consented  to  enter  the  Upper  House  under  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Chatham  :  "it  b  unheard  of  that  a  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
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his  power,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  ambition  had  just  obtained 
the  most  complete  triumph,  should  quit  the  House  which  had  pro- 
cured him  that  power,  and  which  alone  could  secure  it  to  him,  to  re- 
tire into  that  hospital  for  incurables,  the  House  of  Lords  '* 

It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  here  the  political  career 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  If  1  dared  to  hazard  a  judgment 
upon  it  as  a  whole,  1  should  say  that  his  ambition 
was  never  wholly  satisfied,  and  that  the  brilliant  dis- 
tinction with  which  his  public  life  was  filled  covered, 
in  the  depths  below,  many  disappointed  aspirations 
and  wasted  hopes.  Twice,  in  the  two  decisive  cir- 
cumstances of  his  political  hfe,  he  was  stranded. 
Young,  and  in  the  first  fire  of  his  ambition,  he  early 
staked  his  whole  career  on  the  side  of  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  who  became  George  II.  He  was 
of  those  who,  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  in  1727, 
had  a  right  to  count  upon  favour  and  a  place  in 
power.  But,  able  as  he  was»  in  seeking  to  turn  to  the 
side  of  the  rising  sun  he  did  not  do  so  with  perfect 
judgment.  He  had  long  courted  the  mistress  of  the 
prince,  believing  in  her  coming  influence,  but  he 
neglected  the  legitimate  wife  the  future  queen,  who 
proved  in  the  end  to  have  the  only  real  power. 
Queen  Caroline  never  forgave  him.  This  was  the 
first  check  to  the  political  fortunes  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  was  then  thirty-three  years  old  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  hopes.  He  was  too  hasty  and  he  chose 
the  wrong  path.  Robert  Walpole,  less  active  and 
apparently  less  clever,  look  his  measures  more  care- 
fully, and  calculated  better. 
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Thus  thrown  with  some  scandal  into  the  Opposition, 
and  especially  after  1731,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign 
his  offices  at  Court,  Lord  Chesterfield  worked  with  all 
his  strength  for  ten  years  to  overthrow  the  Walpole 
ministry,  which  did  not  fall  till  1742.  Even  then,  he 
did  not  attain  to  [)ower;  he  was  still  left  outside  of 
the  new  combinations.  When,  two  years  later,  in 
1744,  he  entered  the  administration,  first  as  ambassador 
to  The  Hague,  then  as  Viceroy  to  Ireland,  next  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  member  of  the  Cabinet  (i  746-1 748) 
his  actual  power  was  more  specious  than  real.  In  a 
word,  Lord  Chesterfield,  at  all  times  an  eminent  public 
man  in  his  country,  whether  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  or  as  an  able  diplomatist,  was  never  a 
directing  minister,  nor  even  a  very  influential  minister. 

In  public  affiairs,  he  certainly  had  the  distant  coup 
d'ail,  and  that  outlook  upon  the  future  which  comes 
from  breadth  of  mind;  but  he  possessed  these  qualities 
iar  more  than  he  did  the  persevering  patience  and  the 
practical  firmness  in  daily  work  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  men  in  government.  It  would  be  true  to  say 
of  him,  as  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  public  life  served 
to  make  an  accomplished  moralist  of  an  incomplete 
man  of  action. 

In  1744,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty,  his  political  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  be  partly  worn  out;  his  health  was 
enough  affected  to  make  him  think  with  satisfaction 
of  retirement.  Besides  which,  he  had  a  secret  ideal 
and  a  real  ambition,  the  object  of  which  is  now  known 
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to  us.  He  had  had,  before  his  marriage  and  about  the 
year  1732,  a  son  by  a  French  lady  (Mme.  du  Bouchet), 
whom  he  had  met  in  Holland.  To  that  son  he  at- 
tached himself  with  extreme  tenderness;  he  wrote  to 
him  in  all  sincerity:  ''From  the  first  day  of  your 
life,  the  dearest  object  of  my  own  has  been  to  render 
you  as  perfect  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature  will 
allow."  To  the  education  of  this  son  all  his  aspira- 
tions, all  his  predilections  and  worldly  hopes  had 
turned;  whether  Viceroy  in  Ireland,  or  Secretary  of 
State  in  London,  he  found  time  to  write  him  long, 
detailed  letters,  directing  his  every  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  him  in  the  serious  and  polite  arts 
of  life. 

The  Chesterfield  whom  we  prefer  to  study  is,  there- 
fore, the  man  of  intellect  and  experience,  who  has 
passed  through  public  office  and  tried  all  r6les  of  polit- 
ical life  only  to  know  their  every  mechanism  and  to 
give  us  the  last  word  upon  them;  the  man  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  the  friend  of  Pope  and  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
introducer  into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire, 
the  correspondent  of  Fontenelle  and  Mme.  de  Tencin; 
he  whom  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  elected  to  its 
membership,  who  united  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
two  nations,  and  who,  in  a  witty  Essay,  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  in  his  Letters  to  his  son,  shows  himself  to  us 
as  a  moralist,  as  agreeable  as  he  is  finished,  and  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  life.  It  is  the  La  Rochefoucauld  of 
England  whom  we  are  now  studying. 
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Montesquieu,  after  the  publication  of  the  Esprit  des 
Lais,  wrote  to  the  Abb6  de  Guasco,  who  was  then  in 
England:  "Tell  Lord  Chesterfield  that  nothing  has 
gratified  me  so  much  as  his  approbation ;  and  that  as  he 
is  reading  me  for  the  third  time,  he  will  be  well  able 
to  tell  me  what  to  improve  and  to  rectify  in  my  work; 
nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  his  observa- 
tions and  his  criticism."  It  was  Chesterfield  who, 
speaking  one  day  to  Montesquieu  of  the  proneness  of 
Frenchmen  to  revolution  and  of  their  impatience  with 
slow  reforms,  summed  up  our  whole  history  in  the 
pithy  sentence:  **  You  Frenchmen  know  how  to  make 
barricades,  but  you  will  never  know  how  to  raise 
barriers!" 

Lord  Chesterfield  certainly  enjoyed  Voltaire;  he  said, 
apropos  of  the  SiMe  de  Louis  XI K'  "Lord  Boling- 
broke  taught  me  how  we  ought  to  read  history,  Vol- 
taire teaches  me  how  it  ought  to  be  written."  But  at 
the  same  time,  with  that  practical  sense  that  never  de- 
serts men  of  intellect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
he  perceived  Voltaire's  imprudences,  and  disapproved 
of  them.  When  old,  and  wholly  retired  from  society, 
he  wrote  to  a  French  lady : 


•( 


Your  good  authors  are  my  principal  resource;  Voltaire,  above  all, 
charms  me,  except  for  hb  impiety,  with  which  he  cannot  keep  him- 
self from  larding  all  he  writes.  He  would  do  better  to  suppress  it 
wbelyr  for  after  all  is  said,  no  one  ought  to  disturb  the  establbhed 
order.  Let  every  man  think  as  he  will,  or  rather,  as  he  can,  but  not 
communicate  his  ideas  when  they  are  of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  peace 
of  society.'' 
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What  he  said  then,  in  1768,  Chesterfield  had  alread) 
said  twenty-five  years  earlier  in  writing  to  Cr^biUon 
fils — singular  correspondent,  and  singular  confidant 
in  the  matter  of  morals !  He  was  speaking  of  Voltaire^ 
with  reference  to  his  tragedy  of  Mahomet  and  the 
daring  things  he  had  put  into  it: 

"  What  I  cannot  pardon,  for  it  is  unpardonable,  b  the  trouble  he 
gives  himself  to  propagate  a  doctrine  as  pernicious  to  civil  society  as 
it  is  contrary  to  the  common  religion  of  all  countries.  1  doubt  veiy 
much  whether  it  is  permissible  for  a  man  to  write  against  the  worship 
and  belief  of  his  nation,  even  though  he  be  sincerely  convinced  that  it 
is  full  of  errors,  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  he  will  surdy 
cause;  but  1  am  very  certain  that  it  is  not  at  all  permissible  to  attack 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  break  the  bonds,  already  too  weak, 
that  hold  men  to  their  duty. 

In  writing  thus  Chesterfield  was  not  mistaken  as  to 
Voltaire's  great  inconsistency.  That  inconsistency,  in 
two  words,  was  this:  Voltaire,  who  considered  all 
men  as  fools  or  as  children,  who  had  not  laughter 
enough  with  which  to  ridicule  them,  nevertheless 
placed  loaded  weapons  in  their  hands  without  troub- 
ling himself  as  to  the  use  they  might  make  of  them. 

Lord  Chesterfield  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  puritans 
of  his  country,  has  been  accused,  as  1  ought  to  state,  of 
making  a  breach  of  morality  by  the  Letters  he  addressed 
to  his  son.  The  severe  Johnson,  who  in  other  respects 
was  not  impartial  in  regard  to  Chesterfield  and  thought 
he  had  grounds  of  complaint  against  him,  said,  when 
the  Letters  were  first  published,  that  they  "taught 
the  morals  of  a  wanton  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing- 
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master."  That  judgment  is  superlatively  unjust;  if 
Chesterfield,  in  some  particular  case,  insists  on  graces 
of  manner,  and  on  being  agreeable  at  any  price,  it  is 
because  he  has  already  dwelt  on  the  solid  parts  of  edu- 
cation, so  that  his  pupil  is  not  so  much  in  danger  of 
sinning  on  the  side  that  renders  a  man  "  respectable  " 
as  on  that  which  renders  him  agreeable.  Though  more 
than  one  passage  in  these  Letters  may  seem  very 
strange  coming  from  a  father  to  a  son,  taken  as  a  whole 
they  are  inspired  by  a  true  spirit  of  tenderness  and 
wisdom.  If  Horace  had  had  a  son,  1  fancy  he  would 
not  have  written  to  him  otherwise. 

The  Letters  begin  with  theabc  of  education  and  in- 
struction. Chesterfield  teaches,  and  sums  up  in  French 
for  his  son,  the  first  elements  of  mythology  and  history. 
I  do  not  regret  that  these  first  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished: excellent  advice  is  slipped  into  them.  The 
little  Stanhope  was  only  eight  years  old,  when  his 
father  drew  up  for  him  a  manual  of  rhetoric  suited  to 
his  understanding,  by  which  he  tried  to  instil  into  him 
good  language,  and  distinction  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  He  especially  recommends  to  him 
attention  in  all  he  does,  and  he  gives  full  value  to  that 
word.  It  is  attention  only,  he  tells  him,  that  impresses 
objects  on  the  memory :  ' '  There  is  not  in  all  the  world 
a  surer  sign  of  a  small  and  paltry  mind  than  inatten- 
tion. All  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing,  deserves 
and  requires  to  be  well  done,  and  nothing  can  be  well 
done  without  attention."     This  precept  he  repeats 
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incessantly,  and  he  varies  its  application  as  his  pupil 
grows  older  and  is  more  in  a  condition  to  understand 
it  to  its  full  extent.  In  pleasure  or  in  study,  he  wishes 
that  each  thing  done  should  be  done  well,  done  fully, 
and  at  its  right  time,  without  hindrance  or  distraction. 
'*  When  you  read  Horace,"  he  says,  "  pay  attention  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  thought,  to  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion, to  the  beauty  of  his  poesy,  and  do  not  be  think- 
ing of  the  De  Homine  et  Crve  of  Puffendorf ;  and  when 
you  read  Puffendorf  do  not  think  of  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Germain.  "  But  such  free  and  firm  disposal  of  thought 
by  the  action  of  the  will  is  in  the  power  of  very  great 
or  very  good  minds  only. 

M.  Royer-Collard  was  wont  to  say  that  **  what  spe- 
cially marked  our  age  was  respect  in  the  moral  order, 
and  attention  in  the  intellectual  order."  Lord  Chester- 
field, with  his  less  serious  air,  would  have  been  capa- 
ble of  that  saying.  He  was  not  long  in  realising  what 
was  lacking  in  the  son  he  was  trying  to  form,  and 
who  was,  indeed,  the  occupation  and  object  of  his  life: 

**  In  scrutinising  your  personality  to  its  depths,"  he  writes,  **  I  have 
not,  thank  God,  discovered  as  yet  any  viciousness  of  heart,  any  weak- 
ness of  the  brain;  but  I  have  discovered  laziness,  inattention,  and 
indifference;  defects  which  are  only  pardonable  in  aged  persons 
who,  in  the  decline  of  life  when  health  and  vigour  lessen,  have  a  kind 
of  right  to  that  sort  of  tranquillity.  But  a  young  man  should  be 
ambitious  to  shine  and  to  excel." 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  sacred  fire,  this  spark  that 
makes  the  heroes,  the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars, — to  be 
first  in  all  that  they  undertake, — it  was  this  motto  of 
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great  hearts  and  of  eminent  minds  of  all  classes  that 
nature  had  neglected  to  put  into  the  worthy  but  thor- 
oughly commonplace  soul  of  young  Stanhope.  ' '  You 
seem  to  lack/'  his  father  says  to  him,  "that  vrvida 
vts  animi  which  stirs,  which  instigates  most  young 
men  to  please,  to  shine,  to  outdo  others." — **  When  I 
was  your  age,"  he  says  again,  "I  should  have  been 
ashamed  that  another  could  learn  his  lesson  better  than 
I,  or  could  beat  me  at  any  game;  and  I  should  have 
had  no  peace  till  I  recovered  the  advantage." 

The  whole  of  this  little  Course  of  Education  by 
letters  has  a  sort  of  continued  dramatic  interest.  We 
follow  the  effort  of  a  keen,  distinguished,  energetic 
nature,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  its  strug- 
gle with  an  honest  but  indolent  nature,  a  soft,  lethargic 
dough,  of  which  the  father  desires  to  make,  at  any 
cost,  an  accomplished  masterpiece,  agreeable,  original; 
succeeding,  fmally,  in  making  nothing  better  than  an 
estimable  copy.  What  sustains  this  struggle, — in 
which  so  much  art  is  expended  and  the  eternal  coun- 
sel recurs,  always  the  same  at  the  bottom,  under 
all  its  metamorphoses,  —  what  sincerely  touches  the 
reader,  is  the  true,  paternal  affection  which  inspires 
the  delicate  and  excellent  master,  patient  this  once, 
however  eager,  prodigal  of  resources  and  skill,  never 
discouraged,  inexhaustibly  sowing  on  that  barren  soil 
the  elegances  and  graces  of  life.  Not  that  this  son, 
the  object  of  so  much  culture  and  zeal,  was  unworthy 
of  his  father  in  any  way.     It  has  been  said  that  no 
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one  was  ever  more  stupid,  more  sulky  than  he;  and 
a  harsh  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  quoted  in  proof  of  it 
But  such  opinions  are  caricatures  that  go  beyond  the 
truth.  It  appears,  from  more  accurate  testimony,  that 
Mr.  Stanhope,  without  being  a  model  of  grace,  had, 
in  reality,  the  air  of  a  well-bred,  polished,  agreeable 
man.  But  do  we  not  feel  that  the  discouraging 
point  is  just  there?  It. might,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  to  fail  totally  than  to  have  made,  with  so  much 
care  and  trouble,  an  insignificant  and  ordinary  man  of 
society,  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  for  all  judg- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  to  say.  There  was  surely 
enough  to  discourage  and  make  the  work  seem  pitiful 
to  any  but  a  father. 

Lord  Chesterfield  thought,  at  first,  of  France,  as  the 
best  place  to  refine  his  son  and  give  him  the  pliancy 
and  ease  that  he  never  afterwards  acquired.  In  his 
private  letters  to  a  lady  in  Paris,  Mme.  de  Monconseil, 
we  see  that  he  thought  of  sending  him  there  in  early 
youth : 

*M  have  a  boy,"  he  writes  to  this  friend,  '*who  is  now  thirteen 
years  old.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  he  is  not  legitimate,  but  his 
mother  is  a  person  well  born,  who  showed  me  kindnesses  that  f  did  not 
deserve.  As  for  the  boy,  perhaps  it  is  prepossession,  but  I  think  him 
lovable;  he  has  a  pretty  face,  much  vivacity  and,  I  believe,  intelli- 
gence for  his  age.  He  speaks  hench  perfectly,  he  knows  much  of 
Liitin  and  Greek,  and  he  has  history,  ancient  and  n)odern,  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends.  He  is  at  piesent  in  sch<»(>l;  but  as  no  one  dreams  here  of 
training  the  manners  and  morals  of  young  men,  who  .ije  nearly  all 
boobys,  awkward  and  impolite,  in  sliort,  such  as  you  see  them  when 
they  come  to  Paris  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  do  not 
wish  my  boy  to  stay  here  long  enough  to  get  tliose  bad  tendencies 
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That  is  why  I  intend,  as  soon  as  he  is  fourteen,  to  send  him  to  Paris. 
.  .  .  As  1  love  this  child  extremely,  and  pique  myself  that  I  can 
make  something  good  of  him,  t>ecause  I  think  the  stuff  is  there,  my 
idea  is  to  unite  in  his  person  what  I  have,  so  far,  never  found  in  any 
one  individual,  namely:  what  there  is  of  good  in  the  two  nations." 

He  enters  into  the  details  of  his  plan  and  the  means 
he  expects  to  employ:  an  English  teacher  for  the 
mornings,  a  French  tutor  for  the  afternoons,  aided, 
above  all,  by  the  gay  world  and  good  society.  The 
war  that  broke  out  between  France  and  England  post- 
poned this  project  of  a  Parisian  education,  and  the 
young  man  did  not  make  his  first  appearance  in  French 
society  until  1751,  when  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
after  completing  the  grand  tour  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  All  had  been  arranged  by  the  most 
attentive  of  fathers  for  his  success  and  his  welcome 
on  this  new  stage.  The  youth  is  lodged  at  the  Acad- 
6mie,  with  M.  de  la  Gudrini^re;  in  the  mornings  he  is 
to  do  his  exercises;  the  afternoons  he  must  devote  to 
society:  "Pleasure  is  now  to  be  the  last  branch  of 
your  education,"  writes  the  indulgent  father;  'Mt  will 
soften  and  polish  your  manners ;  it  will  induce  you  to 
seek  and  then  to  acquire  the  graces."  On  this  latter 
point  Chesterfield  is  exacting  and  gives  no  quarter. 
The^r^^^5/  it  is  to  them  that  he  returns  perpetually, 
for  without  them  all  efforts  are  vain:  *Mf  they  do 
not  come  to  you,  seize  them ! "  he  cries.  As  if  to 
know  how  to  seize  ihem  were  not  already  having 
them !  • 

Three  ladies,   friends  of  his  father,   are  specially 
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charged  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  young  man  at 
his  start ;  they  are  his  governesses  for  society :  Mme. 
de  Monconseil,  Lady  Hervey,  and  Mme.  Du  Bocage. 
But  these  introducers  seemed  essential  for  his  start 
only;  after  that,  the  young  man  must  go  of  himself, 
and  choose  some  more  charming  and  intimate  guide. 
On  the  delicate  subject  of  women,  Lord  Chesterfield 
breaks  the  ice:  ''  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  on  this  topic 
as  a  theologian,  a  moralist,  or  a  father  "  ;  he  says,  "  I 
put  aside  my  age  to  consider  yours  only.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  as  one  man  of  pleasure  would  do  to  an- 
other if  he  has  good  taste  and  intelligence."  And  he 
explains  his  meaning;  stimulating  the  young  man  as 
much  as  he  can  towards  "honourable  arrangements" 
and  refined  pleasures  in  order  to  turn  him  from  easy 
and  coarse  habits.  He  has  for  principle  that  "an 
honourable  arrangement  becomes  a  man."  All  his 
morality,  in  this  respect,  may  be  summed  up  in  Vol- 
taire's line:  "Nought  is  evil  in  good  company."  It 
is  at  such  points  that  Johnson's  grave  modesty  veils 
itself;  ours  only  smiles. 

The  serious  and  the  frivolous  mingle  incessantly  in 
these  letters.  Marcel,  the  dancing- master,  is  much 
recommended;  Montesquieu  no  less.  The  Abb6  de 
Guasco,  a  sort  of  hanger-on  to  Montesquieu,  is  a  use- 
ful personage  as  an  introducer  here  and  there: 

"Between  ourselves,"  writes  Chesterfield,  "he  has  more  know- 
ledge than  talent ;  but  a  •clever  man  knows  how  to  get  some  good 
out  of  every  one.  and  every  man  is  good  for  something.      As  for 
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President  Montesquieu,  he  b,  in  every  respect,  a  precious  acquaint- 
ance. He  has  genius,  with  the  most  extensive  reading  in  the  world. 
Draw  from  that  source  as  much  as  you  can.'* 

Among  authors,  those  that  Chesterfield  recom- 
mends, especially  at  this  epoch,  are  La  Rochefou- 
cauld and  La  Bruyere:  'Mf  you  read  in  the  morning 
a  few  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxims,  consider  them, 
examine  them  well;  compare  them  with  the  originals 
you  will  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruydre  in 
the  morning,  and  judge  at  night  if  his  portraits  are 
good  likenesses.*'  But  these  excellent  guides  are  not 
themselves  to  have  other  utility  than  that  of  a  geo- 
graphical map.  Without  personal  observation  and 
experience  they  would  be  useless,  and  even  lead  to 
error,  as  a  map  would  do  if  we  relied  upon  its 
complete  knowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better 
read  one  man  than  ten  books:  "The  world  is  a 
country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  through  descrip- 
tions; each  of  us  must  travel  over  it  in  person  to  get 
initiated." 

Here  follow  a  few  precepts  and  comments  that  are 
worthy  of  a  master  of  human  morals: 

"  The  most  essential  knowledge  of  all,  1  mean  knowledge  of  the 
world,  b  never  acquired  without  great  attention;  1  know  a  goodly 
number  of  aged  persons  who,  after  living  much  in  society,  are  still 
mere  children  in  knowledge  of  the  world.     .     . 

"  Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over;  but  its  workings  are 
so  varied  by  education  and  by  habit,  that  we  ought  to  see  it  under  all 
its  customs  before  we  can  say  that  we  know  it  intimately.      .  •  . 

'*  Nearly  all  men  are  bom  with  all  the  passions  to  a  certain  degree; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  have  a  ruling  passion,  to 
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which  the  others  are  subordinate.  Discover  in  each  individnl  thst 
ruling  passion,  pry  into  the  folds  of  his  heart;  and  observe  the  diverse 
effects  of  the  same  passion  in  different  natures.  And  when  you  hive 
found  the  ruling  passion  of  a  man,  remember  never  to  trust  him  wher- 
ever that  passion  has  an  interest.     .     .     ." 

*'  If  you  wish  to  win  the  good  graces  and  affection  of  certain  per- 
sons, men  or  women,  try  to  discover  their  most  salient  merit,  if  they 
have  one,  and  their  ruling  weakness,  for  every  one  has  that ;  then,  do 
justice  to  the  one,  and  a  little  more  than  justice  to  the  other.     .     .     . 

**  Women,  in  general,  have  but  one  object — their  beauty ;  in 
regard  to  it  there  can  hardly  be  flattery  too  gross  for  them  to 
swallow.     .     .     . 

*'The  flattery  that  will  most  truly  touch  women  who  are  really 
beautiful,  as  well  as  those  who  are  decidedly  ugly,  is  that  which  ap- 
plies to  their  minds.     .     . 
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As  regards  women,  though  he  seems  at  times  very 
contemptuous,  he  makes  reparation  to  them  at  other 
times;  and,  above  all,  whatever  he  may  think  himself, 
he  never  allows  his  son  to  say  much  evil  of  them: 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  from  Eve  to  the  present  day  they  have 
done  much  harm  ;  as  for  the  aforesaid  lady,  1  give  her  up  to  you;  but 
since  her  day,  history  will  show  you  that  men  have  done  far  more 
evil  in  the  world  than  women;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  advise  you 
to  trust  to  neither  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  What  1  also 
advise  you  is  never  to  attack  whole  bodies  of  persons,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Individuals  pardon  sometimes  ;  but  bodies  and  societies 
never  pardon." 

In  general,  Chesterfield  recommends  to  his  son  cir- 
cumspection and  a  sort  of  prudent  neutrality,  even  as 
regards  both  the  rascals  and  the  fools  who  swarm  in 
the  world:  "Excepting  their  friendship,  there  is  no- 
thing more  dangerous  than  their  enmity."  This  is 
not  !he  morality  of  Cato  and  Zeno;  it  is  that  of  AN 
cibiades,  Aristippus,  and  Atticus. 
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On  religion  lie  says,  in  reply  to  certain  cutting  re- 
marks made  by  his  son:  "The  reason  of  every  man 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  his  guide ;  I  should  have  as  much 
right  to  exact  that  all  men  should  be  of  my  height 
and  my  temperament,  as  to  insist  that  they  should 
reason  precisely  as  I  do." 

In  all  things  it  is  his  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
know  and  love  the  good  and  the  best,  but  not  to 
make  ourselves  the  champions  thereof  against  all  and 
every  one.  We  ought  to  know,  even  in  literature, 
how  to  tolerate  the  weakness  of  others:  ''  Let  them 
tranquilly  enjoy  their  errors  of  taste  as  well  as  of  re-^ 
ligion."  Oh!  how  far  we  are  from  such  wisdom  in 
our  bitter  trade  of  criticism  as  we  now  make  it! 

He  does  not,  however,  counsel  falsehood:  he  is 
explicit  on  that  point.  His  precept  is:  Never  say  all, 
but  never  lie.  **I  have  always  observed,"  he  repeats 
frequently,  "that  the  greatest  fools  are  the  greatest 
liars.  For  myself,  1  judge  of  a  man's  veracity  by  the 
strength  of  his  mind." 

The  serious,  as  we  see,  blends  readily  in  Chester- 
field with  the  agreeable.  He  is  constantly  demanding 
of  the  mind  both  firmness  and  flexibility,  gentleness 
in  manner  with  energy  beneath  it.  Lord  Chesterfield 
truly  felt  the  seriousness  of  France  and  of  all  which  the 
eighteenth  century  brought  with  it  that  was  fruitful 
and  redoubtable.  According  to  him:  "Duclos,  in  his 
Reflexions,  is  right  in  saying  that  a  germ  of  reason 
is  beginning  to  develop  in  France ;  and  1  confldently 
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predict,"  adds  Chesterfield,  "that  before  the  end  oi 
this  century,  the  business  of  king  and  priest  will  be 
more  than  half  gone."  The  French  Revolution  was 
thus  predicted  by  him  in  1750. 

He  cautioned  his  son  from  the  outset  against  the 
idea  that  the  French  are  purely  frivolous:  "The  cold 
inhabitants  of  the  North  consider  the  French  a  frivol- 
ous people,  who  whistle  and  sing  and  dance  all  the 
time :  this  idea  is  a  long  way  from  the  truth,  though 
many  dandies  may  seem  to  justify  it.  But  those  very 
dandies,  matured  by  age  and  by  experience,  are  often 
metamorphosed  into  very  capable  men."  The  ideal, 
according  to  him,  would  be  to  unite  the  good  qualities 
of  both  nations;  but  he  seems  in  this  mixture  to  in- 
cline more  to  the  side  of  France:  "1  have  said  several 
times,  and  1  really  think  it,  that  a  Frenchman  who 
adds  to  a  foundation  of  virtue,  erudition,  and  good 
sense  the  manners  and  politeness  of  his  country  at- 
tains to  the  perfection  of  human  nature." 

He  united  fairly  well  in  himself  the  merits  of  the 
two  nations,  with  an  additional  trait  that  belongs  to 
his  race.  He  had  imagination  in  his  intellect.  Ham- 
ilton had  this  distinctive  quality,  and  carried  it  into 
his  French  intellect.  Bacon,  the  great  moralist,  is  al- 
most a  poet  in  expression.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  yet  he  had  more  imagination 
in  his  wit  and  in  his  intellect  than  we  find  in  Saint- 
fivremond  and  in  our  brilliant  moralists  in  general.  In 
this  respect  he  is  like  his  friend  Montesquieu. 
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Although,  in  these  Letters  to  his  son,  we  are  obliged, 
without  being  rigorous,  to  note  certain  points  of  a 
somewhat  corrupt  morality,  we  must  also  point  out, 
by  way  of  compensation,  the  very  serious  and  alto- 
gether admirable  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  of  Mazarin,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  many  others.  It  is  a  rich  book.  We 
cannot  read  a  page  without  retaining  in  our  minds 
some  valuable  observation. 

Lord  Chesterfield  destined  this  son,  so  dear  to  him, 
to  diplomacy;  at  first  he  found  some  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  his  plans  because  of  the  young  man's  illegit- 
imacy. To  put  an  end  to  such  objections,  he  made 
him  enter  Parliament,  as  the  surest  means  of  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Stanhope  in 
hb  maiden  speech,  had  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  his  notes.  He  never 
again  renewed  the  attempt  to  speak  in  public.  It 
seems  that  he  succeeded  better  in  diplomacy;  but  al- 
ways in  secondary  roles  that  required  only  solid 
worth.  He  filled  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Court  of  Dresden.  But  his  health,  at  all  times 
delicate,  gave  way  in  youth,  and  his  father  had  the 
grief  of  seeing  him  die  before  him  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six  (1768). 

At  this  period,  Lord  Chesterfield  was  living  a  se- 
questered life  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  of  which 
the  most  distressing  to  him  was  total  deafness.  Mon- 
tesquieu, when  his  sight  was  failing,  had  formerly 
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said  to  him:  "  I  know  how  to  be  blind."  But  Ches- 
terfield admitted  that  he  could  not  say  as  much,  for  he 
knew  not  how  to  be  deaf.  He  wrote  oftener  to  his 
friends,  even  to  those  in  France:  ''Intercourse  by 
letters,"  he  wrote,  "is  the  conversation  of  the  deaf 
and  their  sole  link  to  society."  He  found  his  greatest 
consolation  in  his  pretty  country-house  at  Blackheath, 
to  which  he  had  given,  in  French  fashion,  the  name 
of  Babiole  [the  Bauble].  There  he  busied  himself  in 
gardening  and  in  cultivating  pineapples  and  melons; 
he  said  he  "vegetated  in  company  with  them": 


"  I  have  vegetated  this  whole  year/'  he  wrote  to  a  lady  in 
(1763),  "without  pleasures  and  without  troubles:  my  age  and  my 
deafness  forbid  the  first ;  my  philosophy,  or  perhaps  my  temperament 
(they  are  often  mistaken  for  each  other),  guarantees  me  from  the  latter. 
I  always  derive  the  best  I  can  from  the  tranquil  amusements  of  gar- 
dening, walks,  and  reading  ;  meantime,  1  await  death  without  desiring 
it  or  dreading  it." 

He  undertook  no  long  works,  for  which  he  felt 
himself  too  weary,  but  he  sometimes  sent  agreeable 
Eswys  to  a  periodical  called  **The  World."  These 
Essays  confirm  his  reputation  for  refinement  and 
urbanity.  But  nothing  approaches  the  work  which, 
to  him,  was  no  work  at  all  ;  namely:  these  Letters, 
which  he  never  expected  that  any  one  would  read, 
but  which  are  to-day  the  fund  of  his  literary  wealth. 

His  old  age,  beginning  rather  precociously,  dragged 
slowly  along.  His  wit  played  in  a  hundred  ways  on 
that  sad  theme;  speaking  of  himself  and  one  of  his 
friends.  Lord  Tyrawley,  who  was  equally  old  and  in- 
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firm:  "Tyrawleyand  I,"  he  said,  **  have  been  dead 
these  two  years,  but  we  don't  wish  it  known."  Vol- 
taire, who  while  claiming  to  be  always  at  death's 
door,  still  remained  young,  wrote  to  him  (October  21, 
1771)  this  pretty  letter,  signed  **The  Old  Sick  Man  of 
Ferney  " : 

**.  .  .  Enjoy  your  honourable  and  fortunate  old  age,  after 
passing  through  the  trials  of  life.  Enjoy  your  mind,  and  preserve  the 
health  of  your  body.  Of  the  five  senses  that  we  all  share,  you  have 
but  one  that  has  weakened  ;  Lord  Huntingdon  assures  me  that  you 
have  a  good  stomach,  which  is  worth  more  than  a  pair  of  ears.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  for  me  to  decide  which  is  the  saddest,  to  be  deaf,  or 
blind,  or  unable  to  digest,  as  1  .can  judge  of  these  three  conditions 
from  thorough  knowledge ;  but  it  is  long  since  1  gave  up  deciding 
about  trifles,  and  longer  still  about  important  things.  1  confine  my- 
self to  believing  that  if  you  have  sun  in  the  beautiful  house  you  have 
built  for  yourself,  you  must  have  tolerable  moments  ;  that  is  all  we 
can  expect  at  our  years.  Cicero  wrote  a  fine  treatise  on  old  age,  but 
he  did  not  prove  his  work  by  his  life;  his  last  years  were  very  un- 
happy. You  have  lived  longer  and  more  happily  than  he.  You 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  perpetual  dictators,  or  with  triumvirs. 
Your  lot  has  been,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  this  great 
lottery  where  the  lucky  tickets  are  rare,  and  where  the  grand  prize  of 
continual  happiness  was  never  won  by  anybody.  Your  philosophy 
has  never  been  upset  by  chimeras  which  have  sometimes  muddled 
very  good  brains.  You  have  never  been,  in  any  way,  a  chariatan,  or 
the  dupe  of  charlatans  ;  and  1  count  that  as  an  uncommon  merit 
which  contributes  to  the  shadow  of  felicity  which  we  enjoy  in  this 
short  life." 

Lord  Chesterfield  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1773. 
In  thqs  indicating  his  charming  course  of  worldly 
education,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  out  of  place  to 
take  lessons  in  good  breeding  and  polite  manners, 
even  in  a  democracy;  and  to  take  them  from  a  man 
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whose  name  is  so  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu;  a  man  who,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  compatriots,  showed  remarkable 
predilections  for  our  nation;  who  more  than  was 
reasonable,  perhaps,  delighted  in  our  agreeable  qual- 
ities; who  also  appreciated  our  graver  qualities,  and 
of  whom  one  might  say,  for  all  eulogy,  that  his  mind 
was  French,  if  he  had  not  possessed  in  the  warmth 
and  vivacity  of  his  wit  that  gift  of  imagination  which 
is  the  sign-manual  of  his  race. 
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THERE  are  certain  foreign  names  which,  in  some 
respects,  belong  to  France,  or,  at  least,  touch 
her  very  closely.  The  eighteenth  century  had 
several  which,  at  certain  moments,  have  been  wel- 
comed and  almost  adopted  by  us;  they  would  form 
quite  a  list  from  Bolingbroke  to  Franklin.  In  naming 
those  two  men,  1  have  named  two  great  inoculators  in 
the  moral  or  philosophical  order;  but  Bolingbroke,  in 
exile,  and  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
affected  a  few  persons  only,  whereas  Franklin,  coming 
later,  and  at  an  epoch  of  general  fermentation,  oper- 
ated on  a  great  number.  The  history  of  ideas  and  of 
public  opinion  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  pause 
to  study  Franklin.  I  shall  try  to  do  so  by  the  help  of 
certain  published  works  upon  him,  but,  above  all,  by 
studying  his  own  words. 

Franklin  wrote  his  "  Memoirs,"  which,  unfortun- 
ately, he  never  finished.  The  first  part,  addressed  to 
his  son,  was  written  during  his  stay  in  England,  in 
1771;  in  it  he  gives  a  detailed  and  intimate  history  of 

himself  until  his  twenty-fifth  year.     The  great  public 
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affairs  in  which  he  was  soon  more  and  more  deeply 
engaged  leaving  him  no  leisure,  he  did  not  resume 
his  narrative  until  urged  by  friends  to  do  so  during  his 
sojourn  in  Paris  in  1784.  This  second  part  of  the 
"Memoirs,"  which  shows  him  busy  with  affairs  of 
public  interest  and  with  the  political  management  of 
Pennsylvania,  comes  down  to  the  period  of  his  first 
mission  to  England  in  1737,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  he  is  commissioned  by  his  compatriots  to  go  and 
plead  their  interests  against  the  descendants  of  William 
Penn,  who  were  abusing  their  rights.  From  that 
period  we  have  nothing  more  than  fragments  of  nar- 
rative and  his  "  Correspondence,"  which,  it  is  true,  is 
very  complete,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Never- 
theless, the  judicious,  shrewd,  and  amiable  guide  does 
not  lead  us  by  the  hand  to  the  end,  and  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss.  The  two  parts  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  that  we 
do  possess  are  fully  sufficient,  however,  to  show  us 
the  man  himself,  and  they  make  the  most  original  and 
most  profitable  reading  to  be  found  in  this  familiar 
and  wholly  modern  style  of  book. 

Franklin  was  a  man  rightly  named,  and  he  well 
justified  his  name ;  for  that  word  ** Franklin"  signified 
primitively  a  free  man,  a  freeholder,  enjoying  on  a 
little  property  of  his  own  a  rural  and  natural  life.  His 
family  were  natives  of  Northamptonshire  in  England, 
where,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  they  had 
possessed  a  small  holding,  to  the  products  of  which 
were  added  the  profits  of  a  forge.     These  blacksmith 
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farmers  were  Protestants  of  the  old  stamp,  faithful  to 
the  Anglican  dogma,  even  under  the  persecuting  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  an  uncle  of  Franklin  and  his  father  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  certain  non-conformist  preachers. 
The  father  emigrated  young,  in  1682,  carrying  wife 
and  children  to  America,  where  he  settled  at  Boston 
in  New  England.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in 
Boston,  January  17,  1706,  the  last  son  of  a  numerous 
family:  two  sisters  were  born  after  him,  making,  in 
all,  sixteen  children  by  two  mothers.  His  father,  who 
had  been  a  dyer  in  England,  started  in  Boston  a  manu- 
factory of  soap  and  candles.  He  thought  at  first  of 
devoting  Benjamin  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  the 
tenth,  or  tithe,  of  his  sons;  but,  his  small  means  not 
permitting  it,  he  put  him  into  his  own  business,  and 
employed  him  in  cutting  wicks  and  filling  moulds 
with  tallow.  Young  Franklin  had  a  decided  taste  for 
the  sea;  he  would  there  have  found  a  career  well 
suited  to  the  exercise  of  his  natural  qualities  of  bold- 
ness, prudence,  and  constant  observation.  His  father 
opposed  it  This  father,  a  simple  artisan,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  son,  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  solid  mind, 
a  good  judge  in  all  matters  of  private  or  general  inter- 
est that  demanded  caution.  His  advice  counted  for 
much,  and  the  people  of  his  region  were  not  slow, 
when  need  was,  to  consult  him.  He  died  at  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age;  and  his  wife,  Benjamin's  mother, 
died  at  eighty-five;  the  boy,  therefore,  in  his  humble 
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sphere,  came  of  a  strong  and  healthy  race;  he  was  its 
emancipated  scion,  and  he  brought  it  to  perfection  in 
himself. 

This  emancipation  of  his  intellect  seems  to  have 
suffered  neither  obstruction  nor  delay.  From  child- 
hood he  had  a  passionate  love  for  reading;  his  father's 
library,  we  can  well  believe,  was  ill-supplied;  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  books  on  religious  polemics.  He 
read  them;  but  above  all,  he  read  '*  Plutarch's  Lives*** 
which,  by  a  lucky  chance,  was  among  them.  He 
bought  a  few  books  of  travels;  a  little  later,  a  dilapi- 
dated volume  of  Addison's  ''Spectator"  fell  into  his 
hands  and  served  him  to  form  a  style.  Half  from  recol- 
lection, half  by  invention,  he  himself  tried  to  write  on 
some  of  the  same  subjects;  then,  comparing  what  he 
had  written  with  the  original,  he  corrected  his  faults, 
and  he  fancied  sometimes  that  on  points  of  detail  he 
was  not  always  worsted. 

When  he  read  this  ragged  volume  of  the  "Specta- 
tor "  he  was  no  longer  working  in  his  father's  shop. 
The  latter,  seeing  his  repugnance  to  the  business  of 
making  candles,  and  having  tried  to  turn  him  to  some 
mechanical  trade  properly  so  cdled  (upholsterer, 
turner,  etc.).  finally  apprenticed  him  to  another  of  his 
sons,  a  printer.  Benjamin  was  then  twelve  years  old, 
and  he  remained  an  apprentice  till  he  was  twenty-one. 
His  great  anxiety  was  to  procure  books  and  to  hus- 
band the  time  to  read  them,  all  the  while  doing  his 
work  faithfully.     Having  read,  when  he  was  about 
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sixteen,  a  book  which  recommended  an  exclusively 
vegetable  diet,  he  resolved  to  try  it,  as  being  more 
philosophical  as  well  as  more  economi^l.  When  his 
comrades  left  the  printing-office  to  get  their  meals,  he 
quickly  ate  his,  which  he  had  frugally  prepared  him- 
self, and  the  time  he  thus  gained  he  spent  in  reading, 
studying  arithmetic  and  the  first  elements  of  geometry, 
but  above  all,  in  reading  Locke  on  the  "  Human 
Understanding,"  and  the  "Art  of  Thinking"  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Port-Royal. 

Never  did  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  mind  train 
itself  with  less  cost,  and  react  upon  itself  with  greater 
freedom  and  fewer  scholastic  prejudices.  Let  us  consider 
what  Boston,  or  any  other  city  in  North  America,  was 
at  that  date.  There  were  provinces  in  which  Quakers 
made  nearly  one-third  of  the  population ;  the  various 
Presbyterian  or  dissenting  sects  were  the  majority. 
From  the  first  consideration  that  he  gave  those  sects, 
all,  more  or  less,  emanating  from  Calvin,  Franklin  was 
unable  to  accept  their  anti-natural  and  crushing  dog- 
mas. He  was  a  freethinker  and  a  deist;  and  at  first 
he  was  so  with  that  fresh  ardour  and  need  of  prose- 
lyting which  is  so  natural  to  youth.  He  liked  argu- 
ments on  such  subjects,  which  sharpened  his  dialectic 
subtlety,  but,  little  by  little,  he  corrected  himself  of 
that  tendency.  Having  obtained  a  copy  of  the  "  Mem- 
orable Sayings  "  of  Socrates,  by  Xenophon,  he  took 
pleasure  in  striving  to  reproduce  its  method ;  he  owned 
afterwards  that  he  sometimes  abused  it.    He  amused 
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himself  by  leading  the  person  he  talked  with  into 
making  concessions  of  which  the  latter  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences,  and  then  he  triumphed  in  the 
inextricable  muddle  into  which  he  had  led  him.  One 
of  the  master-printers  (Keimer),  for  whom  he  after- 
wards worked  in  Philadelphia,  had  been  caught  so 
often,  that  finally  he  refused  to  answer  Franklin's  sim- 
plest questions  without  first  asking  him,  "  What  are 
you  aiming  to  infer  ?  "  This  rather  Scotian  and  so- 
phistical method,  which  Socrates  himself  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  escaped  wholly,  was  one  of  the  perver- 
sities of  Franklin's  youth  ;  he  cured  himself  gradually, 
limiting  the  expression  of  his  thought  to  the  dubitable 
form,  and  avoiding  a  dogmatic  appearance.  He  had 
reflected  much  on  the  manner  of  persuading  men 
through  their  own  interests,  and  he  recognised  that 
for  that  end  we  must  not  seem  too  sure  of  our  own 
opinion;  men  will  agree  better  and  consent  more 
readily  to  receive  from  us  what  they  think  they  partly 
find  in  themselves. 

Montesquieu,  in  the  Leiires  Persanes,  speaks  of  a 
person  with  a  positive  and  dictatorial  tone — such  as 
we  still  know  in  these  days:  **  I  found  myself  lately," 
writes  Rica  to  Usbek,  '*  in  company  with  a  man  very 
content  with  himself.  In  one  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
had  decided  three  questions  of  morals,  four  histori- 
cal problems,  and  five  points  of  physics.  I  never  be- 
fore met  so  universal  a  decisionist/*  Franklin  was 
quite  the  contrary  of  that  man.     He  ended  by  sup- 
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pressing  in    his    vocabulary   the   words    certainly, 
undoubtedly: 

4 

"  I  adopted  in  their  place,"  he  says,  "  '  I  conceive,'  *  I  presume,' 
'  1  imagine,'  that  such  a  thing  is  thus  or  thus;  or  else  I  say:  *  It 
seems  to  me  at  present.'  When  a  person  puts  forward  something 
that  I  believe  to  be  an  error,  1  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradict- 
ing him  promptly,  and  instantly  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  his 
proposition;  in  replying,  1  begin  by  observing  that  in  certain  cases  or 
circumstances,  his  opinion  might  be  just,  but  that,  in  the  present  case, 
it  samid  to  mi  that  there  might  be  some  difference,  etc.  1  Soon 
found  the  advantage  of  this  change  of  tone.  The  conversations  I  had 
were  more  agreeable;  the  modest  manner  in  which  1  put  forth  my 
opinions  procured  them  a  readier  reception  and  less  contradiction;  I 
had  less  mortification  myself  when  1  found  out  1  was  wrong;  and  I  was 
more  able  to  make  others  see  that  they  were  wrong  and  bring  them  to 
agree  with  me  when  I  was  right.  This  method,  which  1  did  not  adopt 
without  doing  some  violence  to  my  natural  inclination,  became  to  me 
in  the  long  run  easy,  and  so  habitual  that  perhaps  no  one,  for  the  last 
fift;r  years,  has  heard  a  dogmatic  expression  escape  my  lips." 

He  attributes  to  this  precaution — ^after  his  known 
character  for  integrity — ^the  influence  he  obtained  with 
his  compatriots  in  his  various  proposals  for  the  public 
good.  He  tells  us  his  secret;  the  artifice  is  simple 
and  innocent,  it  comes  originally  from  Socrates;  let  us 
beware  of  confounding  it,  in  any  case,  with  the  decep- 
tion of  Ulysses. 

Franklin's  brother  began,  about  the  year  1720,  or 
1731,  to  print  a  newspaper;  it  was  the  second  that 
appeared  in  America.  Benjamin,  who  saw  its  making, 
who  heard  the  talk  of  those  who  contributed  by  their 
pens,  and  who  himself  worked  at  printing  it,  had  a 
desire  to  write  a  few  articles,  but  feeling  sure  they 
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would  be  rejected  with  contempt  on  account  of  his 
youth,  if  the  writer  were  known,  he  sent  them  anony- 
mously, disgiAsing  his  writing.  The  articles  suc- 
ceeded, he  rejoiced  inwardly,  and  "kept  the  secret  until 
he  finished  ail  that  he  then  had  to  say.  His  brother 
was  soon  after  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province  for 
having  inserted  an  opposition  political  article;  and  was 
released  only  under  prohibition  of  continuing  to  print 
his  newspaper.  He  evaded  the  prohibition  by  issuing 
the  paper  under  the  name  of  his  brother,  young 
Benjamin,  to  whom  he  returned,  as  a  mere  form,  his 
bond  of  apprenticeship  with  the  release  therefrom.  It 
was  settled,  however,  by  a  new  agreement  intended  to 
to  be  kept  secret,  that  Benjamin  should  continue  to 
serve  as  apprentice  to  the  end  of  the  term  originally 
agreed  upon.  Here  we  find  the  confession  of  a  fault 
by  Franklin,  or  what  he  calls,  in  his  language  as  a 
printer,  **  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my  life."  Ill-treated 
by  his  brother,  who  was  violent  and  sometimes  came 
to  blows,  he  resolved,  after  one  of  these  quarrels,  to 
quit  him.  and  he  did  so  on  the  warranty  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  release  from  apprenticeship,  knowing  well 
that  his  brother  would  not  dare  to  produce  the  secret 
agreement. 

The  confessions  that  Franklin  makes  of  his  wrong- 
doings (and  we  find  three  or  four  in  these  years  of  his 
youth)  have  a  character  of  sincerity  and  simplicity 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man 
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who  makes  them.  When  Rousseau,  in  his  ''  Confes* 
sions/'  makes  such  avowals,  he  is  very  near  to 
boasting  of  them  at  the  moment  he  confesses  them. 
Franklin,  who,  in  any  case,  has  only  slight  wrong- 
doings with  which  to  reproach  himself,  is  less  severe 
upon  his  actions  and  does  not  boast  of  them  at  all.  He 
says,  in  a  charming  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
"  Memoirs,"  that  he  would  have  **  no  objection  to  live 
the  same  career  over  again,  from  beginning  to  end, 
claiming  only  the  privilege  that  all  authors  have,  to 
correct  in  the  second  edition  the  faults  of  the  first." 

On  leaving  his  brother's  printing-office,  he  could  not 
find  work  in  Boston  and  started  for  New  York,  thence 
for  Philadelphia,  which  became  his  city  of  adoption. 
He  arrived  in  a  pitiable  plight,  in  workmen's  clothes, 
soaked  with  rain,  having  rowed  the  boat  during  the 
crossing.  He  had  little  money  left  in  his  pocket,  yet 
he  wished  to  pay  his  passage  to  the  boatman.  They 
refused  at  first  to  take  it,  saying  he  had  paid  his  way 
by  rowing;  but  he  insisted  on  giving  them  his  shilling 
in  coppers.  "Men,"  he  remarked,  **  are  sometimes 
more  generous  when  they  have  little  than  when  they 
have  much;  perhaps  to  prevent  people  from  suspect- 
ing how  little  they  have."  He  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  carrying  three  loaves  of  bread  which  he  had  just 
bought,  one  under  each  arm  and  eating  the  third.  He 
passed  thus  before  the  house  of  his  future  wife,  Miss 
Read,  who  was  at  her  door,  and  thought  his  appear- 
ance extraordinary.     He  was  now  seventeen  years  of 
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age,  and  alone  in  a  strange  city  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world. 

He  found  employment  with  one  of  the  two  printers 
of  the  citv,  and  soon  saw  that  both  knew  little  of  their 
business.  He  was  noticed  by  the  governor.  Sir  Will- 
iam Keith.  In  those  new  countries  there  was  less  dis- 
tance between  the  classes  than  there  was  in  the  old 
countries.  The  governor,  who  seemed  to  take  a  fancy 
to  him,  made  him,  secretly,  fine  promises  and  great 
offers  to  induce  him  to  set  up  for  himself.  After  a 
year's  stay,  Franklin  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  to  obtain 
his  father's  permission  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  was  well  dressed,  he  had  money  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  jingled  when  he  went  to  see  his  old  com- 
rades in  the  printing-oflfice  of  his  brother,  who  never 
forgave  him.  His  father,  who  did  not  think  him  suffi- 
ciently mature,  and  who  distrusted  a  certain  tendency 
he  fancied  he  saw  in  him  to  satire  and  pamphlet-writ- 
ing, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  letter  from  Governor  Keith, 
but  did  not  forbid  his  son  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  returned,  and,  while  remaining  a  journey- 
man-printer, continued  to  train  himself  by  study  to 
literary  composition;  he  made  friends  of  certain  young 
men  of  the  city  who  liked  reading,  as  he  did,  he  knew 
Miss  Read,  and  paid  a  little  court  to  her;  then,  tempted 
again  by  the  promises  of  the  governor,  who  talked  to 
him  incessantly  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself 
he  resolved  to  go  to  England  and  buy  the  outfit  for  a 
small  printing-office. 
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He  embarked  on  this  first  voyage  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1724,  being  then  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  found,  on  arriving,  that  the  pretended  letters 
of  introduction  given  him  by  Governor  Keith  were 
lures  or  decoys;  in  short,  he  had  been  hoaxed.  He 
found  work  in  the  great  printing-office  of  Palmer, 
then  with  Watts,  perfected  himself  in  his  trade,  moral- 
ised to  his  comrades,  tried  to  teach  them  a  bet- 
ter hygiene^  a  more  healthy  regimen,  and  preached 
to  them  by  example.  He  met  a  few  men  of  Letters. 
When  ''composing,"  as  printer,  a  book  on  *•  Natural 
Religion,"  by  Wollaston,  the  idea  came  to  him  of 
writing  a  short  metaphysical  **  Dissertation  "  to  refute 
some  points  in  the  book.  This  little  work,  of  which 
a  few  copies  were  printed,  brought  him  into  relations 
with  certain  freethinking  men.  In  short,  during  this 
stay  of  eighteen  months  in  London  he  launched  him- 
self in  more  ways  than  one;  he  learned  from  several 
schools;  but  especially  did  he  mature  quickly  in  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  men  and  of  life. 

On  leaving  Philadelphia  he  had  exchanged  promises 
with  Miss  Read,  whom  he  expected  to  marry.  One 
of  the  errors,  the  errata  of  his  life,  was  that  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  wrote  a  single  letter  to  this 
very  worthy  young  girl,  telling  her  that  it  was  im- 
probable he  should  return  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as 
they  had  expected.  From  this  indifference  it  resulted 
that  the  young  lady,  urged  by  her  mother,  married 
another   man,  was  very  unhappy,  and  Franklin  did 
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not  marry  her  till  some  years  later  when,  her  firsl 
marriage  being  dissolved,  she  had  recovered  her 
liberty. 

Here  a  reflection  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  An  ideal 
is  lacking  in  this  healthy,  upright,  able,  frugal,  labori* 
ous  nature  of  Franklin — the  fine  flower  of  enthusiasm, 
tenderness,  sacrifice, — all  that  is  the  dream,  and  also 
the  charm  and  the  honour  of  poetic  natures.  In  what 
1  have  to  say  of  him  I  shall  not  assume  to  depreciate  or 
belittle  him  in  any  way;  I  simply  seek  to  define  him. 
Let  us  take  him  in  the  matter  of  love.  Young,  he 
feels  no  irresistible,  all-constraining  sentiment;  he  sees 
Miss  Read,  she  suits  him;  he  conceives  both  respect 
and  affection  for  her;  but  all  is  subordinate  to  what  is 
possible  and  reasonable.  Arrived  in  England,  having 
exchanged  promises  with  her,  he  begins  to  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  fulfilled;  he  tells  her  so  honestly, 
without  otherwise  showing  much  grief.  "The  fact 
is,"  he  says,  by  way  of  excuse,  "the  expenses  1  have 
had  to  incur  miike  it  impossible  for  me  to  pay  my  pas- 
sage." Later,  when  he  returns  to  Philadelphia,  with 
good  prospects,  and  sees  Miss  Read,  sad,  melancholy, 
a  widow,  or  nearly  so,  he  returns  to  her;  but  not 
until  he  has  himself  missed  another  marriage,  and  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  state  of  celibacy  full  of  vices  and 
inconveniences.  "Marriage,  after  all,"  he  says,  "is 
the  natural  state  of  man.  An  unmarried  man  is  not  a 
complete  human  being:  he  resembles  one-half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors   without   its  other  half,  and  conse- 
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quently,  is  not  even  half  as  useful  as  if  the  two  were 
put  together." 

He  tries  to  correct  his  first  mistake  and  succeeds. 
Married  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  finds  in  his 
wife  for  many  years  a  tender  and  faithful  companion, 
who  aids  him  much  in  the  work  of  his  shop.  That  is 
his  ideal:  do  not  ask  more  of  him.  When  he  is  old 
and  in  Paris,  he  spends  a  day  at  Auteuil,  talking  non- 
sense with  Mme.  Helv6tius;  telling  her  he  wished  to 
marry  her  and  that  she  was  very  foolish  to  resolve  to 
be  faithful  to  her  late  husband,  the  philosopher.  The 
next  morning  he  writes  a  very  pretty  letter  to  her,  in 
which  he  pretends  that  he  has  been  transported  in 
a  dream  to  the  Elysian  Fields;  where  he  finds  Helv6- 
tius  in  person,  who  has  married  again,  and  is  much 
astonished  to  hear  that  his  former  wife  on  earth  per- 
sists in  being  faithful  to  his  memory.  While  he  talks 
very  pleasantly  with  Franklin,  in  comes  the  new  Mme. 
Helv6tius,  bringing  coffee  which  she  has  prepared 
with  her  own  hands: 

**  Instantly,"  writes  the  lively  old  man,  "  I  recognised  her  as 
Madame  Franklin,  my  former  American  wife.  I  claimed  her;  but  she 
said,  coldly:  '  1  was  your  good  wife  for  forty-nine  years  and  four 
months,  almost  half  a  century;  be  satisfied  with  that.  I  have  formed 
here  a  new  connection  which  will  last  through  eternity* —  Displeased 
with  this  refusal  of  my  Eurydice,  I  at  once  resolved  to  quit  those  thank- 
less shades  and  return  to  this  good  world  to  see  the  sun  and  you.  Here 
I  am;  let  us  avenge  ourselves." 

All  that  is  gay,  a  pretty,  piquant,  social  jest,  but  the 
lack  of  sentiment  reveals  itself. 
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Also,  there  is  a  flower,  a  bloom,  of  religion,  of 
honour,  of  chivalry,  which  we  must  not  ask  of  Frank- 
lin. He  is  not  obliged  to  comprehend  chivalry,  and 
he  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  do  so.  When  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  is  in  ques- 
tion, he  opposes  it  with  good  reasons,  but  he  makes 
no  reservation  in  favour  of  chivalry,  considered  his- 
torically and  in  the  past.  He  forgets  Lord  Falkland, 
that  perfect  result  of  delicate  and  gallant  chivalry 
grafted  upon  ancient  loyalty.  He  applies  to  the  ex- 
amination of  chivalry  a  method  of  moral  arithmetic 
which  he  is  fond  of  employing,  and  starting  from  the 
principle  that  *'  a  son  derives  only  half  from  the  family 
of  his  father,  the  other  half  from  that  of  his  mother,"  he 
proves  by  figures  that  in  nine  generations  (supposing 
a  pure,  intact  genealogy)  there  remains  in  the  person 
who  inherits  the  title  of  **  Knight "  only  the  five-hun- 
dred-dozenth part  of  the  original  knight  or  noble. 
He  brings  everything  down  to  arithmetic  and  strict 
reality,  assigning  no  part  to  human  imagination. 

So  with  religion.  He  returns  to  it,  after  his  early 
freethinking,  in  a  sincere  and  touching  manner.  I 
know  no  deist  who  shows  a  more  living  sense  of  faith 
than  Franklin;  he  seems  to  believe,  on  all  occasions,  in 
a  Providence  actually  present  and  perceptible.  But 
there  again,  what  was  it  that  most  contributed  to 
bring  him  back  to  religion  ?  It  was  seeing  that,  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  was  decidedly  a  sceptic,  he 
failed  in  fidelity  to  a  trust,  and  that  two  or  three  other 
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sceptics  of  his  acquaintance  allowed  themselves  to 
do  hinn  certain  wrongs  involving  money  and  integrity. 
"  I  began  to  suspect,"  he  says,  '*  that  these  doctrines, 
though  they  may  be  true,  are  not  very  profitable." 
Thus  he  returns  to  religion  through  utility.  The  use- 
ful is  always,  and  preferably,  his  measure. 

Franklin  is  by  nature  above  all  the  anxieties  of  a 
Childe-Harold,  all  the  susceptibilities  of  a  Chateau- 
briand. We,  of  the  hasty  and  vivacious  French  race, 
would  like  him  to  have  had  a  little  of  ourselves  in  him. 
The  devotion  of  a  Chevalier  d'Assas,  the  passion  of  a 
Chevalier  Des  Grieux,  the  folly  of  Parisina  or  Ariel,  all 
that  is  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  feel  that  the  wings  to 
soar  are  lacking,  at  any  rate  in  youth,  when  a  man 
cannot  pass  at  will  from  one  of  these  worlds  to  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  let  us  see  Franklin  just  as  he 
was  in  his  moral  beauty,  and  in  his  true  stature.  That 
judicious,  firm,  shrewd,  comprehending,  honest  man 
will  be  unshaken,  immovable,  when  injustice  assails 
him  and  his  compatriots.  He  will  also  do  all  in  his 
power,  for  years,  with  the  mother-country,  to  en- 
lighten opinion,  and  prevent  extreme  measures;  until 
the  last  instant  he  will  strive  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation founded  on  equity.  One  day  when  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  England,  Lord  Howe,  gave  him 
hopes  (on  the  very  eve  of  the  rupture),  a  tear  of  joy 
rolled  down  his  cheek;  but  when  injustice  hardened 
itself  and  an  obstinate  pride  plugged  its  ears,  then  the 
purest  and  most  invincible  of  passions  swept  him 
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along,  and  he  who  thought  that  ''  all  peace  is  good 
and  all  war  evil  "  was  for  war  then,  for  the  holy  war 
of  a  legitimate  and  patriotic  defence. 

In  the  ordinary  current  of  his  life  Franklin  is  ever 
the  most  gracious,  smiling,  and  persuasive  of  utili- 
tarians. *'  1  approve,  foi  my  part,  that  people  should 
amuse  themselves  now  and  then  with  poesy,"  he  says, 
*'  as  much  as  is  needed  to  perfect  their  style;  but  not 
beyond  that."  Yet  he  himself,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  has  a  form  of  imagination  and  a  way  of  saying 
things  that  make  him  not  only  the  philosopher,  but 
sometimes  the  poet  of  common  sense.  In  a  little  Diary 
of  travel,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty  (1726)  during 
his  return  from  London  to  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  I 
know  not  what  atrocious  description  that  was  given 
him  of  a  former  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  says : 

*'  What  surprised  me  was  that  the  old  fellow  of  a  porter  spoke  to 
me  of  the  governor  with  a  perfect  notion  of  his  character.  In  a  word, 
I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  man,  had  he  the  craft  of  a  devil,  can 
live  and  die  a  wretch  and  yet  conceal  it  so  well  that  he  could  take  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  reputation  of  an  honourable  man.  It  will  always 
happen  that,  by  one  accident  or  another,  he  is  unmasked.  Truth  and 
sincerity  have  a  certain  natural  and  distinctive  lustre  which  can  never 
be  counterfeited;  they  are  like  fire  and  flame,  no  one  can  paint  them." 

Pointing  out  a  method  of  economy  that  would  en- 
sure having  money  at  all  times  in  our  pocket — a 
method  that  consists  (independently  of  the  funda- 
mental counsel  of  work  and  honesty)  in  **  spending 
always  a  penny  less  than  the  net  profit,"  he  adds: 

'*  in  that  way  thy  flat  pocket   will  begin  to  swell  and  will  no 
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longer  cry  out  that  its  belly  is  empty.  Thou  wilt  not  be  insulted  by 
thy  creditors,  or  harassed  by  want,  gnawed  by  hunger,  or  numbed 
by  nakedness.  The  whole  horizon  will  shine  brighter  to  thine  eyes, 
and  pleasure  will  gush  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  thy  heart. '* 

If  ever  the  doctrine  of  economy  came  into  the  world 
with  contentment  and  mirth  and  a  sort  of  familiar 
poesy  of  expression,  we  must  look  for  it  in  Franklin. 
An  inward  warmth  of  feeling  animates  his  prudence; 
a  ray  of  sun  lights  up  and  cheers  his  honesty. 

Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  his  first  jour- 
ney to  England  in  1726;  and,  after  a  few  attempts,  he 
established  himself  as  a  printer  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  first  with  a  partner,  but  soon  alone.  He  makes 
a  sort  of  moral  inventory  of  himself  at  this  decisive 
moment  of  his  life.  He  enumerates  his  principles,  from 
which  he  never  afterwards  departed.  **I  was  con- 
vinced that  truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity  in  the  relations 
between  men  are  of  the  first  importance  for  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  and  I  formed  the  written  resolution,  which 
is  always  placed  in  my  Diary-book,  to  practise  them 
as  long  as  1  live."  To  this  real  and  fundamental  pro- 
bity, Franklin  took  pains  to  add  the  legitimate  social 
profit  that  accrued  from  it.  But,  while  observing  the 
constailt  little  cares  that  he  gave  and  the  minute  pains 
he  took  to  make  himself  more  and  more  virtuous 
within,  and  more  and  more  considered  without  we 
must  never  separate  in  him  the  appearance  from  the 
reality.  He  was,  if  you  will,  the  shrewdest  and  most 
prudent  of  honest  men,  but  also  the  least  hypocritical 
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'*  In  order  to  insure,"  he  says,  '*  my  credit  and  my  reputation  as  a 
merchant,  I  took  care  to  be  laborious  and  economical  not  only  in  re- 
ality, but  also  to  avoid  all  appearance  to  the  contrary.  I  clothed  my- 
self simply;  I  was  never  seen  in  any  of  the  resorts  of  idle  company.  I 
joined  no  fishing  or  hunting  parties;  it  is  true  that  a  book  sometimes 
debauched  me  from  my  work;  but  that  was  rarely,  and  at  home, 
without  causing  scandal.  To  show  that  1  was  not  above  my  trade,  I 
sometimes  took  to  the  printing-office,  through  the  streets  on  a  whed- 
barrow,  the  paper  I  had  bought  in  the  shops. 

Franklin's  wheelbarrow  has  sometimes  been  cited 
in  contrast  with  his  future  destiny;  but,  as  we  see,  it 
was  a  legitimate  little  device  on  his  part,  rather  than  a 
necessity  of  his  position. 

About  this  time,  Franklin  formed  a  club  of  the  edu- 
cated young  men  whom  he  knew,  to  discuss  and 
improve  themselves  in  culture  of  mind  and  in  the 
search  after  truth.  After  writing  some  articles  in 
the  ''Journal"  already  established  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  not  long  in  having  a  newspaper  of  his  own, 
the  •*  Gazette,"  which  he  printed;  thus  obtaining  the 
principal  means  of  influence  and  of  civilisation  in  the 
city  and  in  the  province. 

In  order  to  judge  Franklin  as  a  literary  man,  an 
economist,  and  inventor  of  several  useful  inventions, 
we  must  picture  clearly  to  ourselves  this  young  man 
of  his  time  and  place,  in  the  midst  of  compatriots  who 
were  rough,  unequally  educated,  and  little  trained  in 
the  arts  of  life.  Franklin  appears  among  them  as  an 
indefatigable  educator  and  civiliser.  In  the  first  ar- 
ticles that  he  wrote  weekly  for  the  "Gazette,"  he 
endeavoured  to  polish  manners  and  customs,  to  cor- 
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rect  bad  and  uncivil  habits,  coarse  jesting,  visits  too 
long  and  intrusive,  and  persistent  popular  prejudices 
inconsistent  with  good  practices.  We  must  not 
ask  of  these  Essays  a  general  purpose  that  they  have 
not  Later,  in  diplomatic  relations,  Lord  Shelburne 
when  negotiating  with  Franklin  observed  that  his 
principal  characteristic  in  dealing  with  public  affairs 
was,  **  not  to  embarrass  himself  by  trying  to  bring 
about  events,  but  only  to  profit  well  by  those  that 
happened,"  adding  that  he  had  **the  science  of  ex- 
pectant medicine."  In  the  first  part  of  Franklin's  life, 
although  he  seems  full  of  inventions  and  a  great  pro- 
moter of  all  matters  of  public  utility,  he  is  so  only  to 
the  degree  that  is  immediately  applicable;  he  never 
goes  beyond  that  limit;  he  is  practical  in  all  things. 

"It  is  an  amazing  thing,"  remarks  a  writer  of  the 
Franklin  school,  "that  one  of  the  passions  that  men 
have  less  of  and  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  develop 
in  them,  is  the  passion  for  their  own  comfort  and 
convenience."  Franklin  did  all  he  could  to  inoculate 
his  compatriots  with  that  passion,  and  make  them 
take  an  interest  in  the  useful  arts  and  thus  ameliorate 
their  lives.  He  contributed  not  only  to  found,  by  sub- 
scription, the  first  public  library,  the  first  Academic 
Society  (which  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), and  the  first  hospital,  but  he  showed  men 
how  to  warm  their  homes  by  economical  stoves,  how 
to  pave  their  streets,  how  to  sweep  them  by  day, 
and  how  to  light  them  by  night  with  lamps  of  con* 
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venient  shape.  What  he  did  not  invent  himself,  he 
perfected;  and  the  idea,  passing  through  him,  became 
simplified,  yet  more  ingenious.  When  entering  into 
such  minute  details,  he  feels  the  need  of  excusing  him- 
self; but  at  the  same  time  he  thinics  that  nothing  is  to 
be  despised  that  is  serviceable  every  day  to  every- 
body. ''  Human  happiness  is  less  the  result  of  great 
prizes  of  good  fortune,  which  rarely  come,  than  of 
the  many  little  enjoyments  that  reproduce  themselves 
daily." 

During  these  years  of  his  youth  and  of  the  first  half 
of  his  life,  not  a  single  project  of  public  interest  in 
Pennsylvania  came  up  that  his  hand  was  not  in  it. 
His  fellow-citizens  icnew  this  well,  and  when  some 
new  enterprise  was  proposed  to  them  for  subscrip- 
tion their  first  words  were:  '*Have  you  consulted 
Franiclin?  what  does  he  think  of  it.?*'  And  he,  be- 
fore proposing  anything  directly,  was  careful  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  by  writing  something  about  it 
in  his  "Gazette."  He  avoided  signing  his  name,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  spare  the  self-love  of  others.  No 
one  has  ever  used  a  newspaper  better  or  more  salu- 
tarily than  he.  We  may  say  that  he  was  wily  for  the 
public  good.  Counsellor,  teacher,  benefactor  of  his 
city,  such,  in  short,  was  his  role  before  the  collision 
ol  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country. 

He  takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  this  application  to 
the  general  good  was  carried  on  without  injury  to  his 
private  interests;  in  no  wise  does  he  think  that  in 
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order  to  perform  public  duties  well  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  do  our  own  badly.  He  attained,  by  laborious 
ways,  to  an  honest  fortune  and  to  an  independence 
that  placed  him  in  a  position  to  follow  his  tastes  for 
study  and  for  the  sciences. 

During  his  whole  life,  Franklin  made  a  steady  and 
progressive  advance,  which  was  guided  by  an  un- 
varying plan.  When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  conceived  the  bold  and  difficult  project  of  attaining 
to  moral  perfection,  and  to  do  so  he  set  to  work  like 
a  skilful  physician  who,  by  means  of  very  simple  and 
right  measures  which  he  combines,  obtains  quite  often 
great  results.  He  explains  to  us  in  detail  his  almost 
commercial  method:  his  memorandum  book  of  thir- 
teen virtues  (temperance,  silence,  order,  resolution, 
economy,  etc.),  and  the  little  synoptical  list,  on  which 
he  specified  his  faults  every  day  of  the  week,  occu- 
pying  each  week  with  a  single  virtue  especially;  then 
passing  to  another,  so  as  to  make  the  course  complete  in 
thirteen  weeks;  making  four  courses  of  virtue  a  year: 

**Jiist,"  he  says,  "as  a  man  who  has  a  garden  to  weed  does  not 
undertake  to  pull  up  all  the  weeds  at  once  (which  would  exceed  his 
capacity  and  strength),  but  he  works  on  one  patch  first,  and  having 
finished  that  he  goes  to  the  next — in  the  same  way  do  I  hope  for  the 
encouraging  pleasure  of  seeing  on  my  pages  the  progress  made  in  a 
virtue,  in  proportion  as  I  free  those  pages  from  their  bad  points,  until 
at  last,  after  a  certain  number  of  turns  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  my  note-book  clean  and  clear. '* 

It  is  difficult  for  us  not  to  smile  in  seeing  this  Art  of 
Virtue  thus  set  up  for  his  individual  use,  and  to  hear 
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him  tell  us,  moreover,  that  at  this  same  epoch  in  his 
life,  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  forming,  amonis 
the  men  of  all  nations,  a  **  party  united  for  virtue." 
There,  indeed,  Franklin  shows  that  he  had  his  hidden 
corner  of  dreams  and  of  excessive  moral  ambition, 
from  which  the  most  practical  of  men  are  not  always 
exempt.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  immense 
changes  in  the  world  that  a  single  man  of  reasonable 
capacity  can  bring  about  when  he  applies  himself 
with  continuity  and  fixity  to  his  object,  when  "he 
makes  it  his  business.'*  In  his  hours  of  speculative 
musing  he  very  willingly  let  his  thoughts  run,  some- 
times in  the  moral  order,  sometimes  in  the  natural 
science  order,  to  conjectures  and  hypotheses  that  were 
very  bold  and  very  far-reaching.  But  for  him  who 
\nastered  his  passions  and  governed  himself  by  pru* 
dence,  such  vagaries  of  speculation,  such  escapes  into 
space,  had  no  dangers;  he  returned,  in  the  practice  of 
daily  life,  to  experience  and  to  the  possible;  in  whi^h 
his  disciples,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  always  follow 
him. 

Nothing,  therefore,  came  to  mar  or  thwart  his  early 
and  well-considered  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
moral  and  social  state  of  his  compatriots.  Among  his 
means  of  action,  we  must  place  the  Almanacs  that 
he  published  from  1732,  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Saunders,  otherwise  called  Poor  Richard.  Franklin 
had  by  nature  the  popular  gift  of  thinking  in  pro- 
verbs and  of  speaking  in  parables.     I  will  here  recall 
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only  a  few  of  the  best-known  proverbs  that  he  coined 
and  put  in  circulation: 

"  Idleness  is  like  rust,  it  consumes  faster  than  use  wears  out.  The 
Key  that  is  used  is  always  bright.'' 

"  Little  as  you  may  love  life,  do  not  waste  time;  it  is  the  stuff  life 
is  made  of." 

"  A  labourer  on  his  legs  is  taller  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees." 

"  If  you  are  labourers  you  will  never  die  of  hunger:  hunger  may 
look  in  at  the  door  of  the  man  who  works,  but  it  cannot  enter." 

"  The  second  vice  is  lying;  the  first  is  to  run  in  debt.  Lies  mount 
astride  of  debt  and  ride  it." 

Lent  is  very  short  for  those  who  have  to  pay  at  Easter. " 
Pride  is  a  beggar  that  cries  as  loud  as  want,  and  is  much  more 
insolent." 

"  Poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  all  virtue;  it  b 
difficult  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  up  straight." 

More  than  one  of  these  proverbs,  both  in  meaning 
and  in  turn  of  phrase,  recall  Hesiod  and  La  Fon- 
taine; but  especially  Hesiod,  speaking  in  prose  and 
in  modern  fashion,  among  a  rude  and  practical  race 
which  had  never  been  visited  by  the  Muses. 

As  for  the  fables  and  tales,  they  were  an  habitual 
form  of  speech  or  writing  with  Franklin ;  everything 
supplied  him  with  matter  or  pretext.  In  his  old  age, 
he  scarcely  spoke  consecutively  unless  he  were  telling 
a  tale.  Some  of  these  tales  when  written  down  may 
seem  rather  childish;  others  are  very  pleasing;  but 
most  of  them  lose  much  in  not  coming  from  his  half- 
smiling  lips. 

He  began  to  enter  public  affairs,  properly  so-called. 
In  I7>6,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  as  secretary  of  the 
General  Assembly.     It  was  for  him  a  very  important 
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position  in  itself,  and  also  for  the  printing  matter  that 
it  procured  for  him.  The  first  year  he  was  elected 
without  opposition ;  but  the  second  year  an  influen- 
tial member  spoke  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
should  oppose  and  thwart  him  in  future.  Franklin 
imagined  a  means  of  winning  him  ever  without  so- 
licitation or  baseness,  namely,  to  make  this  member 
do  him  a  little  service : 

•*  Having  heard."  he  says,  '*  that  he  had  in  his  library  a  very  rare 
and  curious  book,  I  wrote  him  a  line  in  which  I  expressed  my  great 
desire  to  look  over  the  volume,  and  asked  if  he  would  do  me  the 
favour  to  lend  it  to  me  for  a  few  days.  He  sent  it  to  me  immediately, 
and  I  returned  it  at  the  end  of  the  week,  with  another  note,  warmly 
expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  favour.  The  next  time  we  met  in  the 
Assembly  he  spoke  to  me  (which  he  had  never  done  before),  with 
much  civility ;  and  after  that  he  always  showed  an  eagerness  to  serve 
me  on  all  occasions,  so  that  we  became  great  friends  and  our  friend- 
ship lasted  till  his  death.  This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  an 
old  maxim  that  I  once  learned,  which  says:  *  He  who  has  once  done 
you  a  service  will  be  more  inclined  to  do  you  another,  than  the  man 
whom  you  have  yourself  benefited.*  " 

It  was  by  such  degrees  of  moral  sagacity,  of  judicious 
conduct,  of  rectitude  and  skill,  love  for  the  public 
we.ii  and  for  good  understanding  in  all  things,  that 
I'Vanklin  prepared  himself,  little  by  little,  and  without 
knowing  it,  for  the  important  role  that  events  were 
reserving  for  him.  But,  worthy  and  respected  as  he 
was  among  his  own  people,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  divine  in  him,  at  this  date,  the  man  of  whom 
Pitt  was  one  day,  in  defending  him  from  insult,  to 
say  so  magnificently  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
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was  a  man  "  who  did  honour  not  only  to  the  English 
nation,  but  to  human  nature.' 

Franklin's  ** Memoirs"  are  full  of  interest  for  all 
those  who  have  had  a  toilsome  early  life,  and  have 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  existence  and  the  lack 
of  generosity  in  men,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not 
embittered,  not  posing  as  misanthropes,  nor  as  virtue 
unrecognised ;  not  spoiled  either,  nor  fallen  into  the  cor- 
ruption and  intrigues  of  self-interest ;  men  who  have 
preserved  themselves  equally  from  the  evil  of  Jean- 
Jacques  and  from  the  vice  of  Figaro,  who,  wise, 
prudent,  discreet,  starting  from  hard  and  honest  gains, 
putting  cautiously,  but  boldly  if  need  be,  one  foot  be- 
fore  the  other,  have  become,  in  various  degrees,  use- 
ful, honourable,  and  even  important  members  of  the 
great  human  Company — to  all  such,  and  to  all  whom 
the  same  circumstances  await,  these  "Memoirs"  are 
a  source  of  observation  that  will  always  be  applicable, 
and  of  truth  that  will  always  be  felt. 

1  am  not  writing  the  life  of  Franklin;  it  is  written 
by  himself,  and  where  he  stops  we  must  look  for  its 
continuation  in  the  excellent  work  of  Jared  Sparks, 
which  ought  to  be  translated  into  French.  My  desire 
is  to  show  the  philosopher  and  the  American  states- 
man in  his  early  conditions,  with  an  existence  already 
so  full  before  his  arrival  and  his  favour  in  France,  and 
before  he  embraced  Voltaire.  It  is  thus  only  that  we 
shall  feel  how  different  were  those  two  men  and  the 
two  races  which  they  represent. 
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Franklin  was  nearly  seventy-one  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  France  at  the  close  of  1776.  He  was  fifty- 
one  when  his  compatriots  in  Philadelphia  chose  him, 
in  1757,  to  be  their  agent  in  England.  This  second 
time  that  he  went  there  he  appeared  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  his  province,  already  known  in 
Europe  for  his  experiments  in  electricity,  dating  ten 
years  back.  The  mission  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  later 
political  mission  in  1764,  was  wholly  special  and  pro- 
vincial. William  Penn,  the  coloniser  and  legislator  of 
Peansylvania,  in  the  Charters  and  fundamental  agree- 
ments which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  or 
had  himself  granted  to  the  immigrant  population,  had 
carefully  stipulated  for  his  own  private  interests  and 
those  of  his  family,  together  with  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  the  colonists.  His  sons,  owners  of 
large  territorial  possessions,  who  were  invested  with 
the  extraordinary  right  of  appointing  the  governors 
of  the  province,  assumed  that  their  estates  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania opposed  so  flagrant  an  inequality,  and  Franklin 
was  commissioned  by  that  body  to  go  to  England 
««nd  plead  the  cause  of  the  public  rights  against  the 
\v*ns  of  William  Penn,  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
\»f!ucis  of  the  Crown.  The  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
M  Uul  lime,  was  that  the  Crown  should  intervene 
inoio  diieillv  than  it  did  in  colonial  administration, 
A\u\  \\\A\  \\  should  free  the  province  from  the  species 
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of  petty  feudality  that  entailed  these  profits  on  one 
family. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  had  become  more  and  more  respected  in 
the  province.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  secretary,  charged,  more- 
over, with  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
Posts,  he  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  English 
army  in  the  war  with  Canada  (1734).  Interposing 
between  the  Assembly,  not  warlike  because  it  was 
chiefly  composed  of  Quakers,  and  the  English  general, 
he  had  procured  carts  and  provisions,  made  contracts 
with  markets,  in  short,  had  constituted  himself  pur- 
veyor for  the  army,  without  other  motive  than  that 
of  saving  the  province  from  military  exactions,  and 
doing  his  duty  as  a  faithful  subject.  The  disasters 
that  followed  had  not  surprised  him;  knowing  the 
presumptuous  character  or  the  incapacity  of  the  lead- 
ers first  employed  in  the  expedition,  he  had  predicted 
the  result. 

After  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  consulted  on 
this  war  with  Gmada,  and  on  the  means  of  better 
conducting  it.  He  did  not  see  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prime 
minister,  who  was  then  a  personage  of  great  im- 
portance and  seldom  accessible,  but  he  communicated 
with  his  secretaries,  and  did  not  cease  to  press  upon 
them  the  necessity  and  the  urgency  of  taking  Canada 
from  France;  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  ways 
and  means  of  succeeding.    He  even  wrote  a  pamphkt 
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on  the  subject.  To  take  and  keep  Canada  was  to 
him  as  favourite  a  thought  as  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage was  to  Cato;  he  urged  it  not  only  as  a  colonist, 
but  as  an  Englishman  of  Old  England,  ardently  work- 
ing for  the  future  grandeur  of  the  empire.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  Franklin  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween his  two  countries;  he  had  a  consciousness  of 
the  growing  and  illimitable  destinies  of  the  young 
America;  he  saw  it,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  peopled  within  a  century  by  British  sub- 
jects; but,  if  Canada  remained  French,  this  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  in  America  would  be 
constantly  held  in  check,  and  the  Indian  tribes  would 
find  a  powerful  auxiliary,  always  ready  to  gather  them 
into  confederation,  and  hurl  them  on  the  colonies. 

In  seeing  the  ardour  that  Franklin  puts  into  this 
question,  which  he  considers  national,  we  understand 
how,  fifteen  years  later,  when  the  rupture  came  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  he  had 
a  moment  of  keen  anguish,  when,  without  being 
shaken  in  his  determination,  he  shed  tears;  for  he 
had,  in  his  most  virile  years,  himself  contributed  to 
consolidate  England's  grandeur;  and  he  could  say,  in 
his  last  letter  to  Lord  Howe  (July,  1776): 

"  Long  Jid  I  eiuleavour,  with  sincere  and  indcfatignble  zeal,  to  pre- 
serve from  all  accident  the  glory  of  tliat  beautiful  and  noble  porcelain 
vase,  the  British  Empire;  for  I  knew  that,  once  broken,  the  pieces 
could  never  keep  even  a  part  of  the  strength  and  value  they  had  when 
they  formed  a  single  whole,  and  tliat  a  perfect  reunion  could  hardly 
be  hoped  for  in  coming  years." 
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That  word  "hardly"  [dpeine]^  which  seems  to 
have  a  slight  gleam  of  hope,  was  in  reaUty,  at  that 
date,  merely  a  politeness. 

But,  in  1759,  Franklin  was  still  only  an  English- 
man from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  whom  the 
mother-country  did  honour  by  a  distinguished  wel* 
come.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  left  him  by  the 
incidents  and  prolonged  delays  of  his  mission,  he 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  learned  men.  He  visited 
Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1759,  and  there  became 
intimate  with  men  of  the  first  order,  with  whom  that 
country  was  then  well  provided,  forming  an  intel- 
lectual group  of  a  distinct  character,  composed  of  the 
historians  Robertson,  David  Hume,  Ferguson,  etc. : 

**  In  short,  I  must  say,"  wrote  Franklin  on  his  return  from  this  jour- 
ney to  Edinburgh,  "  that  the  six  weeks  I  have  just  passed  are,  I  think, 
those  of  the  fullest  and  the  most  dense  happiness  I  have  ever  had  at  any 
time  in  my  life.  The  agreeable  and  instructive  society  that  I  found 
there  has  left  so  sweet  an  impression  on  my  memory,  that  if  strong 
tics  did  not  draw  me  elsewhere,  I  think  that  Scotland  would  be  the 
country  I  should  choose  in  which  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days." 

David  Hume,  writing  to  thank  Franklin  for  sending 
him,  at  his  request,  instructions  as  to  the  making  of 
lightning-rods,  ends  his  letter  thus: 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  think  of  soon  quitting  our  hemisphere. 
America  has  sent  us  many  good  things,  gold,  silver,  sugar,  tobacco, 
indigo,  etc. ;  but  you  are  the  first  philosopher  and  the  first  really  great 
man  of  Letters  whom  we  owe  to  her.  It  is  our  fault  that  we  do  not 
keep  you;  which  proves  that  we  are  not  in  agreement  with  Solomon, 
that  *  wisdom  is  far  above  gold ' ;  for  we  take  good  care  never  to  send 
back  an  ounce  of  the  metal  when  we  have  once  laid  our  fingers  on  it.** 
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Franklin  wittily  replies  to  this  letter,  in  the  style  of 
an  economist : 

*'  Your  compliment  or  gold  and  wisdom  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  t 
little  unjust  to  your  country.  The  different  value  of  each  thing  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  is  in  proportion,  as  you  know,  to  the  de- 
mand for  it.  They  tell  us  that  in  Solomon's  time  gold  and  silver  were 
in  such  abundance  that  they  had  no  more  value  in  his  land  than  the 
stones  in  the  street.  You  have  here  to-day  precisely  such  an  abund- 
ance of  wisdom.  You  should  not  therefore  blame  your  countrymen 
if  they  do  not  desire  more  than  they  have;  and,  if  i  have  a  little,  it  b 
only  just  that  I  should  take  it  where,  by  reason  of  rarity,  it  will 
probably  find  a  better  market." 

We  can  readily  understand  Franklin's  liking  for 
the  Lettered  world  of  Edinburgh;  he  had  in  him  a 
philosophy  both  penetrating  and  circumspect,  subtle 
and  practical,  and  an  industrious  as  well  as  lofty 
observation.  As  author  of  moral  Essays,  and  also 
as  experimenter  and  man  of  science,  as  a  clear  and 
simple  expositor  of  his  methods  and  his  results,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  Scotland  were  his  intellectual 
country.  He  wrote  something  on  **  Old  Scotch  Melo- 
dies" and  the  delightful  impression  they  made  upon 
the  soul.  He  tried,  in  a  very  acute  analysis,  much 
as  a  Dugald  Stewart  might  have  done  later,  to  ex- 
plain why  those  old  melodies  are  so  charming.  His 
remarks  on  this  subject  bear  the  stamp  of  that  in- 
genious simplicity  of  thought  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
truly  philosophical  mind.  Nevertheless,  in  the  matter 
ot  music,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  evident  that  what  Franklin 
likes  is  simplicity;  he  wants  music  conformed  to  the 
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sense  of  the  words  and  the  feeling  expressed,  and  this 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible.  But,  there  is  a  king- 
dom of  Sounds,  as  there  is  one  of  Colour  and  of  Light ; 
and  this  magnificent  kingdom  in  which  the  Handels 
and  the  Pergoltees  rise  and  soar,  as  in  the  other  we 
see  the  Titians  and  the  Rubenses  float  and  play,  Frank- 
lin was  not  formed  to  enter;  he  who  invented  and 
perfected  the  harmonica  remained  in  the  principles 
of  elementary  music.  In  nothing  did  he  like  luxury; 
and  in  the  fme  arts  luxury  is  richness  and  talent 
itself.. 

In  like  manner,  in  religion,  and  in  the  worship  of 
public  adoration  which  the  peoples  render  to  Divinity, 
there  is,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  a  kingdom  of  Prayer 
and  of  Hymns.  There,  again,  Franklin  tried  to  apply 
his  method.  Taking  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
used  by  Protestants,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it,  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  mere  reasonable,  more  moral ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  cut  out,  and  corrected  certain  parts; 
he  laid  hands  on  the  Psalms,  he  abridged  David.  He 
who  in  certain  respects  seemed  so  truly  to  feel,  and 
even  imitate  in  a  way,  the  parables  of  the  Gospel,  he 
does  not  feel  nor  understand  fully  either  Job  or  David. 
Their  obscurities  impede  him;  their  words  that  issue 
partly  from  the  clouds  bewilder  him ;  he  requires  thai 
all  be  comprehensible;  he  levels,  as  best  he  can.  Mount 
Sinai.  And  yet,  the  moment  we  accept,  as  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  do,  public  worship  and  adoration,  are  there 
not  in  the  soul  of  man  emotions,  in  human  destiny 
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mysteries  and  depths  which  call  for  and  justify  the 
thunders  of  the  Divine  word  ?  However  that  may  be, 
he  could  not,  and  did  not,  admire  sublime  disorder, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  lightnings  of  Moses 
from  descending  upon  us,  precisely  as  he  had  warded 
off  the  other  lightning  with  his  rods.  Job,  David,  Bos- 
suet,  old  Handel,  and  Milton  go  far  beyond  Franklin, 
and  yet,  leader  and  zealous  introducer  of  the  rival  and 
practical  race,  if  you  let  him  alone  he  will  gently  com- 
pel them  to  reckon  with  him. 

Here  would  be  the  place,  were  I  fitted  foe  it,  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  science,  and  to  mark  his 
position  and,  so  to  speak,  his  level  among  great  men. 
An  excellent  English  critic  (Jeffrey)  dropped  a  word 
on  that  point  in  the  only  direction  in  which  writers 
like  myself  can  approach  it.  Franklin  was  not  a 
geometrician,  he  was  solely  a  physicist,  a  natural 
philosopher;  his  works  in  that  line  have  a  character  of 
simplicity,  of  delicate  and  searching  analysis,  of  easy 
and  decisive  experiments,  of  clear  reasoning  within  the 
mental  compass  of  every  one,  with  luminous,  gradual, 
and  convincing  demonstration.  He  goes  as  far  as  he 
can  with  the  instrument  of  common  language,  and 
without  employing  calculations  and  formulas.  Science 
with  him  is  inventive,  and  he  makes  it  familiar.  **  A 
singular  felicity  of  induction,"  said  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  ** guides  all  his  resea-ches,  and  by  very  small 
means  he  establishes  great  truths."  He  did  not  re- 
strain himself  in  conjectures  and  hypotheses  whenever 
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natural  ones  presented  themselves  to  his  mind;  and  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  very  bold  ones  to  explain  some 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature;  but  he  did  so  with- 
out attaching  other  importance  to  them  than  that  which 
could  properly  be  granted  to  speculative  conjectures 
and  theories. 

The  turn  of  his  mind,  however,  always  brought  him 
back  to  the  practical,  and  to  the  use  that  could  be  made 
of  science  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  life.  Thus  it 
was  that  his  general  discoveries  in  electricity  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  lightning  rod.  He  never,  at  any  time, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  without  devoting  himself  to  ex- 
periments on  the  temperature  of  sea- water,  or  on  the 
swiftness  of  vessels;  experiments  destined  to  be  of  use 
long  after  him  to  future  navigators.  He  liked  above 
all,  and  searched  for,  applications  of  science  for  do- 
mestic use.  While  guaranteeing  buildings  from  light- 
ning, he  invented  for  the  interior  of  houses  convenient, 
economical  chimneys  that  did  not  smoke.  The  scien- 
tific and  learned  man  in  Franklin  always  remembered 
the  handicraftsman,  the  workman,  and  the  industry. 
Man  has  been  defined  in  general  in  many  ways,  of 
which  some  are  regal  and  magnificent;  but  as  for  him, 
he  limited  his  definition  to  that  of  ''an  animal  who 
makes  tools." 

He  had  faith  in  experimental  science  and  in  its  dis- 
coveries; he  often  regretted,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  not  born  a  century  later,  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  all  that  would  then  have  been  discovered. 
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"The  rapid  progress  that  true  science  makes  in  our 
day,"  he  wrote  to  Pdestley,  Februarys,  1780, 

'*  gives  me  sometimes  a  regret  that  I  was  bom  so  early.  It  is  im« 
possible  to  imagine  the  degree  to  which  the  power  of  man  over  matta 
may  be  carried  in  a  thousand  years.  Possibly  men  will  have  learned 
how  to  disengage  from  great  bodies  their  weight,  and  give  them  an  ab- 
solute lightness  which  will  facilitate  transportation.  Agriculture  may 
diminish  its  toil  and  double  its  product  All  diseases  may,  by  sure 
means,  be  prevented  or  cured,  without  excepting  even  that  of  old  age, 
and  our  life  might  prolong  vtself  at  will  to  greater  length  than  before  the 
Deluge." 

Franklin,  in  speaking  thus,  may  have  smiled  a  little, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  believed  some  of  these 
things  at  heart.  When  he  does  dream  he  has  vast 
horizons,  and  just  such  dazzling  perspectives;  it  is  the 
style  of  illusion  of  many  men  of  science.  One  part  at 
least  of  his  predictions  is  now  on  the  road  to  being 
realised.*  At  the  same  time,  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  regret  that  moral  science  is  not  in  a  parallel  path 
towards  perfection,  and  that  it  makes  but  little  prog- 
ress among  men. 

After  a  stay  of  five  years  in  England,  having  ob- 
tained, if  not  all  the  points  of  his  demand,  at  least  the 
recognition  of  the  essential  principles  for  which  he  had 

'  Written  in  1852,  seventy-three  years  after  Franklin  wrote  to 
Priestley.  What  would  Sainte-Beuve  (not  to  speak  of  Franklin)  say 
now,  fifty-three  years  later,  to  deep-sea  cables,  wireless  telegraphy, 
electricity  lighting  our  houses,  driving  our  carriages,  cooking  our  din- 
ners !  The  spirit  of  Franklin's  predictions  is  more  than  fulfilled,  but 
his  own  works  are  not  obsolete.  The  "  Franklin  stove  " — a  portable 
open  fireplace,  made  of  iron,  in  which  logs  of  wood  are  bumed,  aa 
on  a  hearth, — are  still  much  used  in  country  regions. — Tr. 
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:ome  to  plead  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  Frank- 
lin embarked,  at  the  end  of  August,  1762,  for  America. 
At  the  moment  of  setting  foot  on  the  vessel  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scotch  friend  of  his : 


**  1  cannot  leave  this  happy  isle  and  the  friends  I  have  made  here, 
without  extreme  regret,  though  I  go  to  a  country  and  to  a  people 
that  I  love.  1  depart  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  feel  somewhat  as  a  man  does  in  passing  from  this  world 
to  the  next:  grief  at  departure,  dread  of  the  passage,  hope  in  the 
future." 

Franklin  returns  often  to  this  idea  of  death,  and  al- 
ways in  a  gentle,  almost  smiling  manner.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  crossing,  to  be  sailed  in  obscurity 
and  doubt  as  to  its  length;  or  else  as  the  sleep  of  a 
night,  as  natural  and  necessary  to  the  human  consti- 
tution as  the  other  sleep.  **  We  shall  rise  fresher  in 
the  morning." 

Reaching  America,  welcomed  by  his  countrymen, 
and  caught  again  into  the  current  of  public  affairs, 
Franklin  often  gives  a  glance  of  remembrance  to  those 
years  in  England,  so  well  employed,  and  where  friend- 
ship and  science  had  been  so  much  to  him.  He  feels 
at  once,  on  arriving  among  his  own  people  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  difference  of  the  two  societies  and  the  two 
cultures.  He  writes  to  Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  his 
charming  and  serious  pupil,  in  whose  family  he  had 
lodged  while  in  London : 

"  Of  all  the  enviable  things  that  England  possesses,  that  which  I 
envy  most  is  its  society.  How  that  little  island  which,  if  compared 
with  America,  is  like  t  stepping-stone  laid  aaoss  a  brook,  scarcely 
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higher  above  the  water  than  is  needed  to  keep  the  shoe  dry,  how,  I  say, 
does  that  little  island  manage  to  collect,  almost  in  every  neighbourhood, 
more  sensible,  intelligent,  and  elegant  minds  than  we  can  gathei 
through  hundreds  of  leagues  of  our  best  forests  ?  " 

He  ends,  however,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
arts,  ever  tending  westward,  would  some  day  cross 
the  great  ocean,  and,  after  they  have  first  provided 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  would  begin  to  think  of  its 
embellishment. 

Franklin,  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  director-general  of  Posts,  passed  more 
than  two  years  in  taking  a  most  active  part  in  local 
affairs.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  he  continued  to  speak  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  population  against  the  privileges  of  the 
proprietors,  the  sons  of  Penn,  represented  by  the  gov- 
ernor. He  was  appointed,  in  the  end.  President  of  the 
Assembly.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  attention  to  his 
administration  of  the  Posts,  and  formed  a  military  as- 
sociation to  control  some  serious  disturbances  that 
took  place.  The  dwellers  on  the  frontiers,  often  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  Indians,  and  grown  fanatical 
in  their  desire  for  vengeance,  made  attacks  themselves, 
unexpectedly,  and  exterminnted  whole  tribes  of  inof- 
fensive and  friendly  Indians.  Such  summary  execu- 
tions, when  the  idea  of  them  arises  in  America,  (and 
it  does  arise  sometimes)  meet  but  little  hindrance, 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  armed  force.  Franklin  con- 
tributed at  that  time,  with  all  his  ability  and  all  his  en- 
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crgy,  to  make  up  for  the  powerlessness  of  the  governor. 
He  felt  that  the  weak  side  of  democracy  and  of  the 
form  of  government  that  sprang  from  it  lay  there ;  he 
says  it,  again  and  again,  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  after 
America  has  given  herself  her  defmitive  Constitution 
(1789):  **  We  have  guarded  ourselves  against  an  evil 
to  which  old  States  are  very  subject,  namely,  the  ex- 
cess of  power  in  governments;  but  our  present  danger 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  obedience  in  the  governed." 

Hnally,  in  the  midst  of  the  political  contests,  already 
very  keen,  which  Franklin  had  to  sustain  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  elections  of  Philadelphia,  came  the  news 
of  the  famous  Stamp  Act  (1764).  In  drawing  up  that 
IhH,  the  English  minister  made  it  very  plain  that  he 
claimed  for  the  British  Parliament  the  right  of  taxing 
the  colonies  at  will,  and  of  imposing  duties  upon 
them  without  their  consent.  In  this  conjuncture 
Franklin  was  again  chosen  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
their  agent  and  organ  to  the  Court  of  London  and  the 
British  ministry.  He  left  Philadelphia,  surrounded  by 
a  cavalcade  of  honour  composed  of  three  hundred  of 
his  felk)w-citizens,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  har- 
bour, where,  leaving  behind  him  many  devoted 
friends,  and  also  a  goodly  number  of  political  ene- 
mies, he  embarked  once  more  for  England  (November, 
1764).  He  did  not  foresee  that  he  was  to  stay  there 
ten  years;  which,  with  his  preceding  sojourn,  made 
in  the  end  a  residence  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years. 

Here  the  scene  enlarges,  and  the  subject  takes  a  fat 
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wider  range.  In  Franklin's  preceding  mission  the 
matter  concerned  little  more  than  a  family  suit  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  sons  of  the  coloniser.  In 
the  new  mission  the  envoy  of  Pennsylvania  was  soon 
to  become  the  agent  and  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
other  principal  colonies,  and  to  express  in  their  name 
the  prayers  and  complaints  of  a  nation,  very  humble 
at  first  and  very  filial,  but  which  already  feels  its 
strength,  and  is  determined  not  to  give  up  its  rights. 
America,  at  this  date,  was  like  a  robust  adolescent, 
who  is  slow  in  saying  to  himself,  and  even  in  compre- 
hending that  he  desires  to  be  completely  independent: 
instinct,  long  repressed,  whispers  it  to  him,  and  at 
last  the  day  comes  when,  rising  in  the  morning,  he 
suddenly  feels  himself  a  man. 

During  the  ten  years  residence  of  Franklin  in  Eng- 
land, the  question  passed  through  many  phases,  many 
successive  variations,  before  the  final  explosion;  but 
we  can  say,  nevertheless,  that  it  never  went  back- 
ward. There  was  no  moment  when  England  was 
sincerely  inclined  to  yield,  or  the  colonies  to  give 
way.  The  merit  of  Franklin  in  this  long  and  ever- 
memorable  struggle  was  that  he  never  went  beyond 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  but,  at  that  great  dis- 
tance, was  able  to  divine  it,  and  serve  it  in  the  exact 
measure  that  was  suitable.  His  perspicacity  must 
have  early  enlightened  him  as  to  the  inevitable  future; 
but,  none  the  less,  he  continued  his  course  to  the 
end,  and,  with  unshaken  patience,  kept  his  footing, 
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and  drew  from  the  slightest  circumstances  whatever 
might  conduce  to  peace  and  open  the  way  to  a  settle- 
ment In  all  that  concerns  him  individually,  three 
principal  facts  stand  forth,  and  show  him  publicly  be- 
fore the  world  with  his  qualities  of  strength,  prudence, 
and  lofty  firmness. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  his  interroga- 
tion before  the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  1766. 
The  new  ministry  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
seemed  more  mildly  disposed  towards  America  and 
ready  to  give  her  satisfaction  by  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act.  Franklin  was  summoned  before  the  House  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  that  might  be  put  to 
him,  either  on  this  particular  point  or  on  the  American 
question  in  general,  by  the  present  or  former  minis- 
ters, or  by  any  other  member  of  Parliament.  His 
attitude,  his  self-possession,  the  promptitude  and  pro- 
priety of  his  answers,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  political  consequences  it  involved, 
his  intrepidity  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
trymen, his  expressions  full  of  point  and  character,  all 
contributed  to  make  this  examination  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  historical  acts  and  a  great  prognostic 
verified  by  events: — "  If  the  Stamp  Act  be  rescinded," 
he  was  asked  at  the  close,  "  would  that  induce  the  As- 
semblies of  the  Provinces  to  recognise  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  to  annul  their  resolu- 
tions ?  "  "No,"  he  replied,  "  never!  "— "  Is  there  no 
means  of  compelling  them  to  annul  those  resolu- 
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tions?" — *'None  that  I  know  of.  They  will  never 
do  so,  unless  constrained  by  force  of  arms. 7 — "Is 
there  no  power  on  earth  that  can  bring  them  to  annul 
them  ?" — **No  power,  however  great  it  be,  can  bring 
those  men  to  change  their  opinions."  With  regard 
to  the  determination  taken  by  the  colonies  not  to 
receive  any  article  of  English  manufacture  until  the 
revocation  of  the  taxes,  he  was  asked:  "In  what 
were  the  Americans  accustomed,  up  this  time,  to 
take  pride?" — **ln  making  use  of  the  fashions  and 
the  articles  of  English  manufacture." — **  And  in  what 
do  they  now  put  that  pride?" — **In  wearing,  and 
wearing-out,  their  old  clothes,  until  they  themselves 
know  how  to  make  new  ones." 

The  second  famous  circumstance  in  which  he  stood 
upon  the  scene  was  very  different  in  character. 
Franklin,  closely  as  he  approached,  in  his  literary  and 
scientific  form  of  mind,  his  friends  of  the  school  of 
Edinburgh,  had  something  in  him  by  which  he  dif- 
fered from  them  notably.  He  had  passionate  convic- 
tions to  such  a  degree  that  the  cold  and  sceptical 
David  Hume  thought  he  discovered  in  him  a  spirit  of 
faction,  almost  bordering  on  fanaticism.  That  means 
simply  that  Franklin  had  a  political  religion  which  he 
believed  in  ardently.  In  the  interests  of  his  cause,  and 
by  an  action  that  had  more  of  the  citizen  than  of  the 
gentleman  in  it,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  to 
friends  in  Boston  confidential  letters,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  with  some  mystery;  letters  which 
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proved  that  the  violent  measures  adopted  by  England 
were  advised  by  certain  men  in  America,  especially 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hutchinson,  and  by 
the  Lieutenant-governor,  Oliver.  The  effect  of  these 
fetters,  which  were  circulated  through  the  country, 
produced  before  the  Assembly  at  Boston,  and  recog- 
nised to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Governor  and 
of  the  Lieutenant-governor,  was  prodigious,  and  led  to 
a  Petition  to  the  King,  transmitted  through  Franklin, 
in  defence  of  which  he  was  summoned  on  a  fixed  day 
(January  29,  1774)  before  the  Privy  Council. 

It  was  there  that  his  enemies  awaited  him ;  for  by 
this  time  he  had  many;  passions  on  both  sides  were 
at  their  height.  A  crowd  of  privy  councillors,  who 
seldom  attended,  were  invited  as  if  to  a  fete;  there 
were  not  less  than  thirty-six  present,  besides  a  vast 
audience.  After  a  speech  made  by  Franklin's  lawyer 
in  support  of  the  Petition,  a  speech  that  was  scarcely 
heard  because  the  lawyer  happened  to  be  hoarse  on 
that  day,  the  solictor-general,  Wedderburn,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Londsborough,  rose  to  speak.  Putting 
aside  the  matter  of  the  Petition,  he  turned  upon  Frank- 
lin, who  was  in  no  way  in  question:  for  nearly  an 
hour  he  insulted  him  in  regard  to  the  letters,  declaring 
him  to  be  an  incendiary  setting  fire  and  flame  between 
the  two  countries.  He  mingled  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
in  a  way  to  make  all  the  members  of  the  Council  roar 
with  laughter.  Franklin  sat  unmoved,  received  the 
broadside  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion. 
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and  retired  silently.  The  next  day  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  director  of  the  Posts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, hints  having  been  given  to  him  more  than 
once  to  send  in  his  resignation;  to  which  he  replied 
that  it  was  with  him  **  a  principle  never  to  ask,  never 
to  refuse,  and  never  to  resign  an  office."  In  this  case, 
he  preferred  to  lay  upon  his  adversaries  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  act  by  which  they  struck  him. 

This  scene  before  the  Privy  Council  left  a  deep  Im- 
pression upon  Franklin's  soul.  He  took  pleasure  in 
noting  that  one  year,  to  a  day,  from  that  outrage,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  177s,  he  received  a  visit  at  his 
house  in  London  from  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Lord  Chatham, 
who  had  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
affairs  in  America:  **  The  visit  of  so  great  a  man, 
and  for  an  object  so  important,"  he  says,  "flattered 
my  vanity  not  a  little;  and  this  honour  gave  me  all  the 
more  pleasure  because  it  occurred  one  year,  to  a  day, 
after  the  other  minister  had  taken  such  pains  to  insult 
me  before  the  Privy  Council."  On  the  day  of  the 
affair  before  the  Council  Franklin  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  Manchester  velvet.  It  is  related  that 
when  presented  at  the  Court  of  France,  four  years 
later,  during  the  first  solemn  functions  of  his  fortunate 
and  honoured  negotiation,  he  put  on  designedly  the 
same  ceremonial  suit,  to  avenge  it  and  cleanse  it, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  insults  of  Mr.  Wedderburn. 
The  truth  of  this  statement,  which  has  passed  into 
a  sort  of  legend,  has  been  questioned.     I  am  inclined 
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to  think  it  true,  and  to  suppose  the  suit  to  be  the  one 
mentioned  by  Mme.  Du  Deflfand  in  a  letter  of  March, 
1778:  "Mr.  Franklin  was  presented  to  the  king;  he 
was  accompanied  by  some  twenty  insurgents,  three  or 
four  of  whom  wore  uniforms.  Franklin  wore  a  grey- 
ish velvet  suit,  white  stockings,  his  hair  long,  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  and  a  white  hat  under  his  arm." 
It  was  after  one  of  his  decisive  interviews  with  the 
French  ministry,  or  after  this  first  presentation  at 
G)urt,  that  Franklin  wrote:  '*That  suit  is  henceforth 
precious  to  me ;  for  1  wore  it  when  so  grossly  insulted 
by  Wedderburn,  and  now,  in  the  same  suit,  1  have 
taken  my  complete  revenge." 

The  third  circumstance  in  which,  as  1  have  said, 
Franklin  made  a  brilliant  appearance  upon  the  scene 
during  his  mission  to  London,  was  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Chatham  made  and  upheld  his  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  February  i,  1775.  Franklin  was 
present  at  the  debate  as  spectator.  A  fresh  and  unex- 
pected insult  was  levelled  at  him  by  one  of  the  speak* 
ers.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  denied  that  the  proposition 
could  come  from  an  English  peer,  and 

*•  then,"  says  Franklin,  **  turning  to  me  who  was  leaning  on  the  bar, 
he  added  that  he  believed  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  person  who  had 
drawn  it  up,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  malevolent  enemies  the  coun- 
try had  ever  had.  This  outburst  fixed  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of 
the  lords  upon  me  ;  but,  as  I  had  no  reason  to  take  it  to  myself,  1  kept 
my  countenance  as  motionless  as  if  my  face  were  made  of  wood/' 

When  it  became  Lord  Chatham's  turn  to  reply,  he 
expressed  himself  about  Franklin  in  the  words  I  have 
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already  quoted,  and  so  magnificently  that  the  latter  had 
difficulty,  as  he  owns,  in  keeping  the  same  indifferent 
air  and  wooden  face  with  which  he  had  just  confronted 
insult. 

After  this  stay  often  years  in  London,  and  when  the 
inevitable  rupture  took  place,  Franklin  returned  to 
America  (March,  1775).  Henceforth,  the  "beautiful 
porcelain  vase,"  as  he  called  it,  was  broken,  and  he 
mourned  it.  But  the  man  of  Old  England  no  longer 
existed  in  him.  Hostilities  began,  blood  flowed,  he 
lost  the  last  spark  of  his  affection  for  the  country  of 
his  fathers;  in  his  acts,  in  his  thoughts  we  now  see 
only  the  man  and  the  citizen  of  the  new  continent 
of  that  young,  emancipated,  vast  empire,  of  whose 
people  he  is  among  the  first  to  sign  its  declaration 
of  independence,  and  to  foretell  its  grandeur,  without 
one  wish  to  look  back  or  to  recede.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  is  critical,  but  the  energetic 
good  sense  of  Franklin  tells  him  that  the  hour  has 
come  for  prudence  itself  to  be  rash. 

Franklin  at  this  date  is  seventy  years  of  age.  After 
more  than  one  year  passed  in  active  labours  and  in  the 
most  fatiguing  missions,  having  been  sent  when  the 
winter  was  scarcely  over  to  rouse  Canadiu  if  possible, 
to  insurrreclion,  he  is  chosen  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
France  to  negotiate  with  and  strive  to  rally  it  to  the 
support  of  the  American  cause.  He  sailed,  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  on  a  sloop  of  war  (not  neglecting  to  make 
on  the  voyage,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  ob- 
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servations  on  marine  temperatures),  and  disembarked 
upon  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon, 
whence  he  made  his  way  by  land  to  Nantes,  arriving 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  December.  Here  it  is  that,  for 
us,  the  story  of  the  patriarch  of  Passy  begins;  but  we 
could  not  rightly  understand  him  if  we  had  not  seen 
him  as  a  young  man,  and  then  as  a  mature  man,  in 
the  completeness  of  his  character  and  in  some  of  its 
principal  traits. 

When  he  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  December, 
1776,  his  coming,  which  was  destined  to  become  a 
sojourn  of  eight  and  a  half  years,  was  instantly  made 
the  topic  of  all  conversation.  It  was  not  his  first  visit 
to  France:  he  had  already  spent  some  weeks  in  Paris 
in  1767,  and  again  in  1769.  Of  his  first  journey  he 
gave  an  account  in  a  lively  letter  to  his  young  friend, 
Mary  Stevenson,  in  which  he  remarks  chiefly  upon 
external  matters,  the  roads,  the  politeness  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair,  the  rouge  worn 
by  women,  the  mixture  cfsumptuousness  and  poverty 
in  the  buildings.  He  had  been  to  Versailles,  he  tells 
her;  he  was  presented  to  the  king;  he  had  seen  him 
eat  his  dinner;  Louis  XV  had  spoken  to  him: 

"  Enough  said  about  all  that,"  he  writes,  jestingly,  stopping  him- 
self as  if  about  to  say  more  ;  **  for  1  would  not  have  you  think  that  I 
was  so  pleased  with  this  king  and  queen  as  to  lessen  the  considera- 
tion I  have  for  ours.  No  Frenchman  can  surpass  me  in  the  idea 
that  my  king  and  queen  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
amiable." 

'*  Travelling,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  '*  is  a  means  of  prolonging 
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life.  It  is  scarcely  a  fortnight  since  we  quitted  London,  but  the  vi< 
riety  of  scenes  we  have  passed  through  makes  that  time  seem  eqiul 
to  six  months  spent  in  one  place.  I  myself  have  been  subjected  to 
greater  changes  in  my  person  than  1  should  have  made  in  six  yean 
at  home.  I  was  not  in  Paris  six  days  before  my  tailor  and  hair* 
dresser  had  transformed  me  into  a  French  gentleman.  Only  think 
what  a  figure  1  make  with  a  little  bag  of  hair  behind  and  my  ears  un* 
covered  !  They  tell  me  I  have  grown  twenty  years  younger  and  that 
I  have  quite  an  air  of  gallantry.  ..." 

This  Franklin  of  1767,  thus  curled,  powdered,  and 
dressed  like  a  Frenchman,  differed  totally  from  the 
purely  American  Franklin  who  reappeared  in  1776,  to 
ask  for  the  support  of  the  Court  of  France,  in  a  wholly 
republican  suit  and  a  sable-fur  cap,  which  he  kept  on 
his  head.  It  was  thus  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
salons  of  the  gay  world,  at  Mme.  Du  Deffand*s,  beside 
Mmes.  de  Luxembourg  and  de  Boufflers.  "  Picture  to 
yourself,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "a  man  as  gay  as 
ever,  as  strong,  as  vigorous,  merely  a  few  years  older; 
very  simply  dressed,  wearing  thin  grey  hair  quite  flat 
and  coming  out  below  my  one  coiffure — a  handsome 
fur  cap,  which  covers  my  forehead  down  almost  to 
my  spectacles."  However,  he  did,  soon  after,  sup- 
press the  fur  cap  and  continued  to  the  last  bare- 
headed, his  hair  very  spare  on  the  crown,  but  falling  on 
both  sides  of  his  head  and  neck  almost  to  the  shoulders; 
in  short,  exactly  such  as  his  portraits  have  fixed  in- 
delibly in  our  memories. 

Franklin  had  long  understood  French;  he  set  himself 
to  study  it  in  1733,  and  could  read  all  books  in  our 
language  very  easily;  but  he  spoke  it  with  difficulty, 
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and  this  had  been  an  obstacle  to  his  knowing  more  of 
French  society  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  1767  aid 
1769.  Mme.  Geoffrin,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from 
David  Hume,  had  not  been  able  to  initiate  him,  though 
his  arrival  was  much  noticed  by  scientific  men.  We 
find  in  the  **  Secret  Memoirs,"  said  to  be  written  by 
Bachaumont,  under  date  of  September,  1767:  **M. 
Franklin,  that  natural  scientist,  so  remarkable  for  the 
experiments  in  electricity  which  he  has  made  in 
America,  and  brought  to  the  most  surprising  point  of 
perfection,  is  in  Paris.  All  the  scientific  men  are  eager 
to  see  and  to  confer  with  him." 

During  the  first  period  of  his  stay,  beginning  in  1776, 
Franklin  was  compelled  to  conquer  this  difficulty  of 
conversation  and,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
succeeded  by  his  perseverance.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
blunders  on  his  part  are  recorded.  Being  present  one 
day  at  a  session  of  the  Academy,  and  understanding  the 
French  language  but  slightly  when  declaimed,  he  de- 
termined, in  order  to  do  the  civil  thing,  to  applaud 
whenever  he  saw  Mme.  de  Boufflers  give  signs  of  ap- 
probation; but  it  so  happened  that,  without  knowing 
it,  he  applauded,  louder  than  any  one,  the  parts  that 
praised  himself. 

Franklin's  feelings  towards  France  varied  during  his 
long  career,  and  even  during  the  period  of  his  last  so- 
journ; it  is  only  just  to  take  account  of  these  differing 
periods^  lest  we  should  think  him  a  scoffer,  and  un- 
grateful.    A  British  patriot  by  origin,  and  an  American 
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of  Old  England,  he  began  by  not  liking  France,  con- 
sidering her  an  enemy,  as  much  as  he  could  so  consider 
a  nation  composed  of  his  fellow-beings.  He  distrusted 
France,  and  during  his  stay  in  London,  when  M.  Du- 
rand,  the  French  minister  plenipotentiary,  showed  him 
esteem  and  tried  to  draw  from  him  information  on  the 
affairs  of  America,  he  held  himself  aloof:  **  I  imagine,** 
he  wrote  (August,  1767)  "that  that  intriguing  nation 
would  not  be  sorry  to  meddle  in  our  affairs,  and  to 
blow  the  frd  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies; 
but  I  hope  that  we  shall  furnish  her  with  no  such 
opportunity." 

The  opportunity  had  .now  come,  the  way  was  open 
ten  years  later,  and  it  was  Franklin  himself  who  came 
to  solicit  our  nation  and  its  king  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  and  to  profit  by  it.  In  the  eariy  days  of  his 
sojourn  he  is  sensitive  to  annoyances,  to  absurdities; 
he  finds  himself  the  object  not  only  of  admiration  but 
of  sudden  infatuation,  and  at  first  he  does  not  like  it. 
He  is  besieged  by  solicitations,  by  entreaties  of  all  sorts. 
A  generous  fever  had  taken  possession  of  our  nation; 
men  were  fighting  in  America,  and  every  soldier 
wanted  to  rush  there.  It  was  all  the  rage  to  go  and 
draw  your  sword  for  the  **  insurgents,"  as  it  was, 
later,  to  rush  to  California  for  gold.  No  one  would 
believe  that  Franklin  had  not  come  to  solicit,  first  of 
all,  military  assistance  and  engage  officers. 

**  These  demands,"  he  wrote,  **  are  my  perpetual  torment.  •  .  . 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  have  not  a  number  of  such  visitt  of  toDd* 
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Ution,  to  say  nothing  of  letters.  They  look  up  all  my  friends  and 
weary  them  to  weary  me.  The  head  tunctionaries  of  all  ranks  in  all 
departments,  ladies  great  and  small,  not  counting  professional  place- 
hunters,  importune  me  from  morning  until  night.  The  noise  of  each 
carriage  entering  my  courtyard  suffices  to  alarm  me.  I  fear  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  so  nearly  sure  I  am  to  meet  some  officer  or  some 
friend  of  an  officer  who,  after  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  has  put  me 
into  good  humor,  begins  his  attack.  Happily,  in  my  sleep  I  do  not 
dream  of  these  disagreeable  things,  otherwise  I  should  come  to  dread 
what  are  now  my  sole  hours  of  repose.  .  .  .  And  all  those  who  are 
recommended  to  me  are  *  experienced  officers — brave  as  their  swords — 
full  of  courage,  talents  and  zeal '  for  our  cause;  in  a  word,  real  Caesars, 
each  of  whom  would  be  an  inestimable  acquisition  for  America.   .    .   .'' 

In  these  first  days  Franklin,  no  doubt,  did  not  rightly 
estimate  the  impulse  that  swept  the  nation  along,  and 
was  presently  to  impel  the  Government  itself  to  a 
course  by  which  America  was  so  greatly  to  profit. 
Little  by  little,  however,  he  becomes  acclimated ;  his 
little  banter  lessens,  the  slight  irony  ceases,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  spent  in  France,  he  is  wholly  conquered 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation : 

"  I  am  charmed.*'  he  writes  to  Mr.  J.  Quincy  (April,  1779),  "  with 
what  you  say  of  the  French  politeness  and  civil  manners  shown  by  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  fleet.  The  French,  in  this  respect,  greatly  sur- 
pass the  English.  I  find  them  the  most  agreeable  nation  in  the  world 
to  live  among.  The  Spaniards  are  thought  to  be  cruel,  the  English 
haughty,  the  Scotch  insolent,  the  Dutch  stingy,  etc. ;  but  I  think  that 
the  French  have  no  national  vice  attributed  to  them.  They  have  cer- 
tain frivolities,  but  those  hurt  no  one  except  themselves.  To  dress  the 
hair  so  that  no  man  can  put  a  hat  on  his  head  and  therefore  carries  that 
hat  under  his  arm,  and  to  fill  the  nose  with  snuflf,  may  be  called  ab- 
surdities, but  they  are  not  vices;  they  are  merely  the  results  of  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  In  short,  nothing  is  lacking  in  the  character  of  a 
Frenchman  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a  charming  and  honourable  man. 
He  has  only  a  few  trifles  the  more,  which  we  could  weK  do  without.** 
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When  he  quilted  France,  in  July,  1785,  Franklin 
was  wholly  one  of  us;  he  repaid  u.s  the  hospitality  he 
had  received  and  for  the  popularity  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day,  by  feelings 
of  affection  and  reciprocal  esteem.  We  may  say  of 
him  that  he  was  the  most  French  of  Americans. 

1  insist  upon  this  point  because  to  detach  such  or  such 
a  passage  from  his  letters,  without  distinguishing  the 
times  at  which  they  were  written,  might  lead  us  to 
infer  quite  the  contrary.  In  politics,  I  cannot  follow 
the  progress  of  his  negotiations  in  the  complicated 
circumstances  through  which  he  led  them;  such  an 
analysis  would  require  a  long  chapter.  I  shall  insist 
only  on  this  one  important  point:  Franklin  was  in  no 
way  ungrateful  towards  France.  From  the  moment 
that  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded,  he  had  but 
one  answer  to  all  the  overtures  made  to  him  to  listen 
to  proposals  from  England:  "We  cannot  negotiate 
without  France."  America  had  been  a  submissive 
daughter  until  the  day  when  she  emancipated  herself 
from  England,  but  in  vain  did  the  latter  secretly  recall 
her  and  endeavour  to  tempt  her  in  underhand  ways; 
America  was  now  a  faithful  spouse.  Such  was  the 
principle  that  Franklin  professed  on  all  occasions, 
public  or  private;  and  it  drew  upon  him  in  America 
the  reputation  of  being  too  French.  But  he  believed, 
contrary  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  (such  as  Mr. 
Adams),  that  Americans  could  not  express  too  openly 
their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  France,  and  to  her  young 
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and  virtuous  king.  He  who  is  not  given  to  the  mis- 
use of  words,  nor  to  exaggeration,  goes  so  far  on  this 
point  as  to  say : 

"  If  this  article  "  (on  continuing  the  war  conjointly 
with  France,  and  not  making  a  separate  peace)  "  did 
not  exist  in  the  treaty,  an  honourable  American  would 
cut  ofT  his  right  hand  rather  than  sign  an  agreement 
with  England  which  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  such 
an  article." 

At  a  certain  moment  negotiations  were  opened  with 
England  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  France; 
France,  on  her  side,  opened  parallel  ones.  Each  of 
the  two  allies  thought  it  wisest  to  seek  to  make  their 
treaties  of  peace  separately;  promising  to  inform  each 
other  before  their  final  conclusion.  Here  alone  we 
have  the  right  to  notice  that  the  American  commis- 
sioners, to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  among  them 
Franklin,  rushed  their  treaty  through  the  last  con- 
ferences, and  did  not  communicate  to  the  French 
minister,  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  preliminary  articles  de- 
cided upon,  though  not  yet  ratified.  M.  de  Vergennes 
complained  to  them  of  this  infraction  of  their  former 
agreement,  and  even  of  the  instructions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  and  Franklin  admitted  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  courtesy.  The  fact  was  that  a 
rather  singular  distrust  felt  by  the  English  negotiators, 
the  cause  of  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
here,  had  crept  of  late  into  the  minds  of  the  American 
commissioners,  and  had  made  them  disregard  polite* 
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ness.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  articles  agreed  upon 
was  of  a  nature  prejudicial  to  France:  all  was  well,  ex- 
cept the  formality  which  had  been  omitted.  Franklin, 
more  French  in  mind  and  inclination  than  his  col- 
leagues, and  suspected  of  being  so,  thought  it  best  not 
to  separate  from  them  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  repairing  the  ill-eflfect  of  this 
irregularity  with  M.  de  Vergennes  and  Louis  XVI.  In 
this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  almost  completely, 
and,  what  he  was  least  concerned  about,  his  position 
at  the  Court  of  France  and  the  affectionate  consider- 
ation he  enjoyed  from  all,  were  in  no  way  impaired. 

1  hasten  now  to  speak  of  his  philosophical  and  social 
character  which  specially  interests  us  to-day,  Franklin 
had  influence  upon  us;  he  had  more  than  he  sought  to 
have.  No  one  ever  understood  the  diflference  between 
young  and  old  nations,  between  a  virtuous  and  a  cor- 
rupt people  better  than  he.  He  repeated,  many  and 
many  a  time:  "  None  but  a  virtuous  people  are  capa- 
ble of  liberty,  all  others  are  in  need  of  a  master:  revo- 
lutions cannot  take  place  without  danger  when  the 
peoples  have  not  sufficient  virtue."  He  said  it  of 
England;  could  he  have  failed  to  think  it  of  France.^ 
When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  heard  of  the 
first  events  of  July,  '8g.  he  felt  as  much  distrust  and 
doubt  of  their,  as  hope;  the  first  murders,  certain 
**  circumstances "  by  which  the  French  Revolution 
was  accompanied  from  the  beginning,  seemed  to  him 
"grievous,  afflicting": — **lfear,"  he  says,  '*thal  the 
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voice  of  philosophy  will  have  difficulty  in  making  itself 
heard  through  the  tumult." — **  Purify,  but  not  de- 
stroy *'  was  one  of  his  maxims,  and  he  plainly  saw  from 
the  beginning  it  would  not  be  followed  in  France. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  he  did,  in  his  privacy  at  Passy,  in- 
fluence many  of  the  eminent  men  who  took  part  soon 
after  in  the  great  Revolutionary  movement ;  and  that 
he  contributed  to  give  them  more  confidence  and  bold- 
ness in  their  purposes: — **  Franklin,"  says  Mallet  du 
Pan,  "  said  more  than  once  to  his  pupils  in  Paris  that 
whoso  would  transport  into  the  body  politic  the 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity  would  change  the 
whole  face  of  society."  He  is  one  of  those  who  have 
advanced  with  utmost  conviction  the  doctrine  of 
secularising  Christianity,  and  thus  obtaining,  if  possible, 
good  and  useful  results  upon  earth.  But  to  take 
Christianity  and  drag  it  so  vehemently  in  that  direc- 
tion is  to  alter  and  curtail  that  which  hitherto  has  been 
its  essence,  namely,  abnegation,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
and  patience  founded  on  immortal  expectations.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  idea  of  work  an  J  peace,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  checks  that  it  receives  from  time  to 
time,  seems  destined  to  rule  more  and  more  all  modern 
societies,  owes  much  to  Franklin. 

He  visited  Voltaire  during  the  last  journey  that  the 
latter  made  to  Paris  (February,  1778),  where  he  died. 
The  two  patriarchs  embraced,  and  Franklin  requested 
Voltaire  to  give  his  blessing  to  his  grandson.     It  is 
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probable  that  he  knew  but  h'ttle  of  Voltaire  in  all  his 
works,  and  took  him  merely  for  the  apostle  and  propa- 
gator of  tolerance.  But  such  a  scene,  with  the  sacra- 
mental words  pronounced  by  Voltaire,  "God  and 
Liberty!"  resounded  far  and  near,  and  spoke  vividly 
to  the  imaginations  of  men. 

1  like  to  believe  that  Franklin,  could  he  have  followed 
his  own  inclinations  solely,  and  chosen  from  among  us 
the  person  of  his  preference  and  his  ideal,  would  rather 
have  embraced  M.  de  Malesherbes,  "that  great  man," 
as  he  calls  him,  who  came  to  see  him  at  Passy,  and 
who,  renouncing  public  life  and  amusing  himself  with 
great  plantations,  was  anxious  to  obtain  through  him 
the  trees  of  North  America,  not  yet  introduced  into 
France. 

Established  at  Passy  in  a  beautiful  house  with  a 
garden,  enjoying  a  charming  neighbourhood,  Franklin 
usually,  at  least  during  the  first  years  and  before  his 
health  failed,  dined  out  six  days  of  the  seven,  reserv- 
ing Sundays  for  the  Americans,  whom  he  entertained 
at  home.  His  more  especial  friends  were,  among  other 
well-known  personages:  Turgot.  the  good  Due  de  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Lavoisier,  the  society  that  surrounded 
Mme.  Heivetius  at  Auteuil,  the  Abbe  Morellet,  Ca- 
banis,  etc.  He  went  always  once  a  year  to  Moulin- 
Goli,  to  stay  with  M.  Watelet;  and  he  paid  a  certain 
visit  to  Mme.  d'Houdetot  at  Sannois,  the  sentimental 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved.  But  these  ex- 
cursions were  rare;  for,  independently  of  his  functions 
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minister  and  negotiator,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
*•  merchant,  banker,  admiralty  judge,  and  consul." 
His  countrymen  found  it  more  economical  to  use  him, 
without  a  secretary,  in  these  employments;  which 
condemned  him  to  a  very  sedentary  life  during  the 
day.  He  compensated  himself  for  this  drudgery  at 
night,  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  society  for  which  he 
was  so  well  fitted.  He  preferred,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  listen  rather  than  speak ;  and  certain  women  of  so- 
ciety could  be  named  who,  having  gone  to  some  salon 
out  of  curiosity  to  meet  him,  complained  of  his  silence. 
He  had  his  times  and  seasons.  These  intervals  were 
followed  by  charming  awakenings.  When  he  talked, 
he  liked  to  go  to  the  end  of  what  he  had  to  say,  with- 
out interruption.  The  play  of  wit,  the  tales  and  fables 
of  which  he  was  prodigal  at  such  times,  have  been  in 
part  preserved  and  depict  him  to  us  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar stamp.  He  had  a  kindly  irony.  One  of  his  most 
charming  correspondents  in  England,  Miss  Georgiana 
Shipley,  to  whom  he  had  sent  his  **  Dialogue  with 
Gout "  and  other  nothings  that  he  amused  himself  in 
writing  and  then  in  printing  himself,  reminded  him  of 
the  delightful  and  serious  hours  she  had  formerly 
passed  in  his  society,  in  which  she  had  ''acquired 
such  taste  for  playful  and  reflective  conversation" 
[pour  la  conversation  badinante  et  r^fl^chie].  Those 
words,  which  she  put  in  French,  give  a  good  idea  of 
Franklin  in  his  ordinary  life. 

Franklin's  Correspondence  during  these  years  is  most 
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agreeable  and  pleasant  reading;  the  perfect  equilib- 
rium, the  justness,  the  absence  of  all  evil  passions,  all 
anger,  the  good  use  he  learns  to  make  of  even  his  ene- 
mies, an  affectionate  feeling  that  mingles  with  his  exact 
appreciation  of  things  and  which  banishes  their  dry- 
ness, a  lofty  sentiment  wherever  such  is  needed,  a  cer- 
tain smiling  air  shed  over  all,  make  these  letters  a  real 
treasury  of  morality  and  wisdom.  Brought  into  com- 
parison with  Voltaire's  Correspondence,  that  of  Franklin 
gives  birth  to  many  thoughts;  all  is  healthy,  honour- 
able, and  as  if  vitalised  by  a  constant  and  lively  se- 
renity; he  called  ill-humour  *'uncleanliness  of  souL" 

More  than  once  he  rises  to  heights;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reality  and  ardour  of  his  human  affection 
suggests  to  him  a  species  of  poetry : 

**  I  must  soon  quit  this  scene,"  he  wrote  to  General  Washington 
(March,  1780),**  but  you  may  live  long  enough  to  see  our  country  pro- 
sper, as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  in  a  rapid  and  astounding  manner,  when 

once  the  war  is  over — like  a  field  of  young  Indian  com,  that  too  pro- 
longed Wnc  weather  and  too  much  sun  have  withered  and  discoloured, 
and  which,  in  that  weak  condition,  being  buffeted  by  storms  of  rain 
and  hail  and  lightning  seemed  threatened  with  entire  destruction,  yet, 
when  the  tempest  had  passed,  it  recover'^  its  fresh  verdure,  lifts  its  head 
with  new  vigour,  and  rejoices  the  eyes,  not  of  its  possessor  only,  but 
ol  all  who  pass  that  way." 

Is  not  thiit  A  comparison  which,  by  the  sweetness  of 
its  inspiration  and  the  breadth  of  its  imagery,  recalls 
the  Homeric  comparisons  of  the  Odyssey  ?  Franklin, 
when  old,  read  the  poets  very  little;  one  of  them, 
however,  by  his  nature,  his  simple  grace,  the  recti- 
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tude  of  his  sentiment,  found  the  way  to  his  heart:  this 
was  William  Cooper,  the  humble  poet  of  moral  life 
and  reality.  The  noblest  eulogy  that  could  be  made 
of  that  poet — of  whom  we  have  not  the  counterpart  in 
our  literature — was  written  by  Franklin  in  a  few 
lines. 

While  Franklin  was  thus  corresponding  with  friends 
in  America  and  in  England  and  with  his  absent 
daughter,  regretting  the  joys  of  his  family  hearth,  but 
anticipating  for  his  country  great  prospects  for  the 
future,  he  was  popular  in  France  :  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
fashion.  His  portrait  in  medallions,  in  busts,  and  en- 
gravings was  seen  everywhere;  it  was  worn  in  rings 
and  bracelets,  on  canes  and  snuff-boxes.  Beneath  the 
engraved  portraits  were  the  famous  lines  addressed  to 
him  by  "Jurgot : 

"  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 
("From  heaven  he  took  the  lightning,  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.**) 

Franklin  blushed  at  these  lines,  and  he  blushed  sin- 
cerely; he  would  greatly  have  preferred  that  what  he 
considered  "extravagant"  praise  of  him  should  be 
suppressed,  for  it  did,  in  fact,  exaggerate  his  rdle. 
But  he  had  to  do  with  a  monarchical  nation  which 
likes  above  all  things  that  some  one  person  shall  be  held 
to  do  everything,  and  which  needs  to  personify  its 
admiration  in  a  single  name  and  a  single  glory.'     In 

'  Strange  that  Sainte-Beuve  should  give  this  reason  ;  it  would  seem, 
father,  that  in  the  tumult  of  French  souls  conscious  that  some  change 
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sending  this  portrait  to  iiis  friends  in  America,  he 
called  attention,  by  way  of  excuse,  to  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  French  nation  of  carrying  eulogy 
to  extremes,  so  that  ordinary,  simple  praise  becomes 
almost  censure,  while  excessive  praise,  in  turn,  ends  by 
being  without  significance.  To  a  M.  Nogaret,  an  in- 
defatigable rhymester  now  totally  forgotten,  who  asked 
his  advice  on  a  translation  into  French  of  Turgot's  line, 
Franklin  replied  with  much  frankness: 

Paris.  8  March,  1781. 
*'  Monsieur: 

*'  I  have  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  wiitc  to 
me  on  the  2"**  of  this  month,  in  which,  after  overwhelming  me  with 
a  deluge  of  compliments  which  I  can  never  hope  to  deserve,  you  ask 
my  advice  on  your  translation  of  a  Latin  line  that  has  been  applied  to 
me.  If  I  were,  what  I  really  am  not,  sufficiently  conversant  with  your 
excellent  language  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  its  poesy,  the  idea  that 
I  am  the  subject  of  it  would  prevent  me  from  expressing  any  opinion. 
I  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  attributes  far  too  muclWo  me,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  relating  to  tyrants.  The  Revolution  has  been  the 
work  of  a  great  number  of  brave  and  capable  men,  and  it  is  fuHy 
honour  enough  for  me  if  I  am  granted  a  small  part  in  it." 

All  that  he  says  on  this  subject  in  his  letters  (and  he 
recurs  to  it  at  various  times)  is  of  pure  good  sense,  in 
a  tone  more  dignified  than  scornful,  and  without  false 
modestv.  Franklin  is  one  of  those  men  who.  while 
honouring  humanity  and  liking  to  look  upward  to- 
ward heaven,  has  no  aspiration  to  be  taken  for  an 
angel. 

must  come  to  their  nation  nnd  yearning  for  it,  they  clung  with  a  species 
of  inf;ituation  to  the  mnn  who  personified  to  them  a  successful  revolu- 
tion on  the  highest  plane — where,  alas  for  the  world!  they  did  not 
follow. — Tr. 
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Extracts  from  his  '*  Private  Journal "  are  often  quoted 
in  relation  to  schemes,  more  or  less  fantastic  and  chi- 
merical, that  were  communicated  to  him  as  a  common 
meeting-point,  by  inventors  of  projects,  machines, 
systems,  or  constitutions.  All  the  fools  and  all  the 
dreamers  seem  to  have  set  one  another  on  to  make 
this  sensible  man,  coming  from  afar,  their  confidant 
and  judge.  Among  those  who  submitted  to  him  their 
ideas  or  their  works,  there  came  one  day  a  certain  un- 
known natural  philosopher  who  was  no  other  than 
Marat.  On  another  occasion,  an  author,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  but  who  is  thought  to  have  been  Thomas 
Paine,  sent  him  the  manuscript  of  an  irreligious  work: 
suppose,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so,  that  this  author, 
about  whom  there  is  uncertainty,  was  a  Frenchman,  a 
philosopher,  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Holbach,  or  even 
of  that  of  Auteuil — Volney,  for  instance,  submitting  to 
Franklin  the  manuscript  of  his  Ruines.  Franklin  re- 
plies by  a  letter,  which  I  shall  give  entire,  because  it 
expresses  better  than  anything  I  could  say  the  true  re- 
lation in  which  he  stands  with  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  point  at  which  he  separ- 
ates from  them : 


<< 


I  have  read  your  manuscript  with  some  attention.  By  the  argument 
it  contains  against  a  special  Providence, — though  you  grant  a  general 
Providence, — you  sap  the  foundations  of  all  religion:  because,  without 
the  belief  in  a  Providence  who  knows,  watches,  and  guides,  and  can 
favour  some  in  particular,  there  is  no  motive  for  worshipping  a  Divin- 
ity, for  fearing  to  displease  him,  or  imploring  his  protection.     I  shall 

not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  your  principles,  ?Uhough  you  seem  to 
vcu*.  I. — a* 
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desire  it.  1  shall  merely,  tor  the  moment,  give  you  my  opiniofli 
which  is  that,  although  your  arguments  are  subtle  and  may  preval 
with  certain  readers,  you  will  never  succeed  in  changing  the  general 
sentiments  of  humanity  on  this  subject ;  and  if  you  print  that  work  the 
consequences  will  be  n^uch  odium  heaped  upon  yourself,  great  injuiy 
to  you  and  no  benefit  to  others.  He  who  spits  against  the  wind  spits 
in  his  own  face.  But,  supposing  you  succeed,  do  you  imagine  that  any 
good  will  result  ?  You  may,  yourself,  fmd  it  easy  to  live  a  vvtuoiis 
life,  without  the  help  given  by  religion,  you  who  have  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  virtue  and  the  disadvantages  of  vice,  and  who 
possess  sufficient  strength  of  resolution  to  make  you  capable  of  resist- 
ing all  common  temptations.  But  consider  how  numerous  is  that  por- 
tion of  humanity  which  is  composed  of  weak  and  ignorant  men 
and  women,  of  the  inexperienced  and  thoughtless  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  religion  to  turn  them  from 
vice,  to  encourage  them  to  virtue  and  retain  them  in  the  practice  of  it 
until  it  becomes  kjbilujl — which  is  the  great  guarantee  of  safety. 
Perhaps  you  yourself  ow^e  to  it  originally — t  mean  to  your  religkHB 
education — the  habits  of  virtue  of  which  you  now  justly  boast. 

**  You  could  easily  display  your  excellent  talents  for  reasoning  on  a 
less  hazardous  subject,  and  by  so  doing  obtain  a  rank  among  our  most 
distinguished  authors:  for,  among  us,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is 
among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  young  man  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
the  company  of  men  should  give  proofs  of  his  virility  by  beating  hb 
mother.  1  advise  you.  therefore,  not  to  try  to  unchain  the  tiger,  but  to 
burn  this  writing  before  it  i>  read  by  any  one  else.  In  that  way,  you 
will  spare  youisolt  nuuh  mortirication  from  the  enemies  you  will 
create,  ar.d  also,  pcilups.  nuich  rec:ret  and  repentcnce.  If  men  are 
wicked  with  relii:ion  \\  hat  would  tbcy  be  without  it  ?  This  letter,  as 
1  think,  is  a  puvt"  of  my  friendship;  I  will  therefore  add  no  other  pro- 
testation, but  >ii;n  nu>ell  dimply :  whollv  yours.'' 

Among  the  philosophers  of  renown  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  I  see  none  but  Montesquieu  who 
would  h.ive  thought  thus;  but  Franklin  expresses 
it  in  a  manner  more  atTectionate.  more  emotional, 
more  paternal,  than  Montesquieu  would  have  done. 

if  all  those  who  conversed  with  Franklin  at  Passy 
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had  truly  understood  his  precepts  and  his  measures, 
they  would  have  thought  twice  before  undertaking  in 
the  Old  World  a  universal  recasting.  At  the  same 
time,  1  must  add  (even  if  some  contradiction  be  found 
in  it)  that  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  listened  to  him 
not  to  take  fire,  not  to  be  tempted  to  reform  society 
radically;  for  he  was  himself,  in  his  general  way  of 
thinking  and  presenting  matters,  a  great,  too  great  a 
simplifies  This  practical  man  had  nothing  in  him 
that  discouraged  a  Utopia;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
invited  it  by  the  novelties  and  facilities  of  the  outlook 
he  opened  towards  the  future.  He  gave,  in  talking,  a 
desire  to  apply  his  ideas,  but  he  did  not  give  in  equal 
measure  to  those  who  listened  to  him  (the  Condorcets 
and  the  Chamforts,  for  instance,)  his  temperament,  his 
discretion  in  details,  and  his  prudence. 

A  witty  critic  has  very  well  defined  him  as  the 
"godfather  of  a  future  society";  but  1  do  not  know 
how  that  same  critic  could  have  found  means  to  join 
the  name  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  that  of  Franklin: 
those  two  names  must  swear  at  seeing  themselves 
thus  associated!  Franklin,  in  the  midst  of  his  shrewd- 
ness and  ability,  is  always  upright  and  sincere.  Lord 
Shelburne  had  sent  his  son.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  to  see 
him;  after  the  young  man's  second  visit,  Franklin 
writes  in  his  Journal  (July  27,  1784): 

"  Lord  Fitzmaurice  came  to  sec  me.  His  father  having  asked  me  to 
give  him  such  advice  as  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  him,  I  took 
occasion  to  tell  him  the  old  story  of  Demosthenes  replying  to  the  man 
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who  asked  him  what  was  the  first  essential  in  oratory  ?  '  Action.* 
— And  the  second?  '  Action.'— And  the  third?  '  Action.'  I  told 
him  that  had  usually  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  action  of  an  ora- 
tor, his  gestures  in  speaking;  but  that  I  thought  there  was  another  fonn 
of  action  more  important  for  an  orator  who  wanted  to  persuade  people 
to  follow  his  advice,  and  that  was  a  consistency  and  a  deportment  in 
the  conduct  of  life  which  should  impress  on  others  an  idea  of  his  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  of  his  talents;  and  I  added  that  that  opinion  once 
established,  all  difficulties,  delays,  oppositions,  which  ordinarily  have 
their  cause  in  doubts  and  suspick)ns,  would  l>e  forestalled;  and  that 
such  a  man,  though  he  might  be  a  very  second-rate  orator,  woukl 
nearly  always  obtain  the  advantage  over  the  most  brilliant  orator  who 
had  not  the  reputation  of  sincerity.    .     .     ." 

This  was  all  the  more  appropriate  to  the  young  man 
because  his  father,  Lord  Shelburne,  gifted  with  many 
talents,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  very  opposite 
of  sincere.  In  all  things,  Franklin  wanted  first  the 
essential,  the  base,  the  foundation,  convinced  that 
that  foundation  would  be  made  manifest  and  that 
the  solid  respect  due  to  it  must  bear  fruit. 

After  a  stay  of  eight  years  in  France  he  returned  to 
America,  being  then  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  Suf- 
fering from  calculus,  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a 
carriage;  a  litter  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  drawn 
by  Spanish  mules,  took  him  from  Passy  to  the  port  of 
Havre,  where  he  embarked.  He  lived  five  years 
longer,  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  April. 
1790,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  return  to  his 
country,  the  honours  he  there  received,  the  slight  vex- 
ations (for  such  there  are  in  every  life)  that  he  bore 
without  showing  them,  his  domestic  happiness  in  his 
garden,  under  the  shade  of  his  mulberry  trees,  beside 
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his  daughter,  with  his  six  grandchildren  playing  at  his 
knee,  his  thoughts  more  and  more  religious  as  years 
advanced  upon  him — all  these  things  make  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  end  and  crown  of  old  age  that  the 
mind  can  imagine.  His  Correspondence  in  these  years 
does  not  cease  to  be  interesting  and  lively;  it  is  fed  to 
the  last  by  the  same  sentiments.  Among  various  pas- 
sages I  have  selected  the  following  as  well  expressing 
that  mixture  of  serenity  and  gentle  irony,  of  human 
experience  and  hope,  which  formed  his  habitual  char- 
acter. It  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  old  friend, 
Mary  Stevenson,  now  become  Mrs.  Hewson: 


"  I  have  found,"  he  writes  from  Philadelphia,  May  6,  1786,  *'  my 
family  in  good  health,  in  good  condition  as  to  fortune,  and  respected  by 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  companions  of  my  youth  are  in  truth, 
nearly  all  gone  ;  but  I  find  an  agreeable  society  among  their  children 
and  grand-children.  I  have  enough  public  affairs  on  hand  to  keep  me 
from  ennui,  and  with  them  private  amusements,  such  as  conversation, 
books,  my  garden,  and  cribbage.  Reflecting  that  our  market  is  as 
abundantly  supplied  as  the  best  of  private  vegetable  gardens,  I  am 
in  process  of  transforming  mine,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the 
house,  into  lawns  and  gravel  walks,  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Sometimes  we  play  at  cards  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  just  as 
one  plays  chess,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  honour  or  pleasure  of 
battling  with  one  another.  This  will  not  seem  a  novelty  to  you,  for 
you  will  remember  how  we  played  together  in  this  way  during  that 
winter  at  Passy.  It  is  true  that  I  have,  now  and  then,  little  twinges 
of  remorse  in  reflecting  that  I  lose  time  so  idly;  but  another  reflection 
comes  to  comfort  me  and  murmurs  in  my  ear:  *  Thou  knowest  that 
the  soul  is  immortal:  why  then  art  thou  niggardly  in  this  matter  of  a 
trifle  of  time  ?  hast  thou  not  a  whole  eternity  before  tliee  ?  '  So,  being 
easily  convinced  and,  like  many  other  reasonable  beings,  satisfied 
with  a  small  reason  when  it  is  in  favour  of  my  desire,  I  shuffle  the 
cards  and  begin  a  new  game." 
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Letting  his  thoughts  dwell  on  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  many  and  diverse  chances  of  happiness  or  misfor- 
tune which  brighten  or  temper  family  joys,  he  says, 
elsewhere,  quoting  the  words  of  a  religious  poet,  Dr. 
Watts  : 

"  He  who  brings  up  a  numerous  family,  so  long  as  he  is  there,  liv- 
ing, to  look  after  it,  offers  himself,  it  is  true,  as  a  *  target  for  grief* ; 
but  also  he  has  greater  opportunity  for  pleasure.  When  we  launch 
upon  the  Ocean  our  little  flotilla,  bound  and  freighted  for  different 
ports,  we  hope  for  each  vessel  a  lucky  voyage;  but  contrary  winds, 
hidden  sand-banks,  tempests,  and  enemies  have  a  share  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  events  ;  and  although  there  may  result  a  mixture  of  mistakes 
and  disappointments,  nevertheless,  considering  the  risks  on  which  we 
can  have  no  insurance,  we  ought  to  esteem  ourselves  happy  if  some  of 
our  ventuies  return  to  port." 

His  ideas  of  death  had  never  varied  for  many  years, 
and  his  hope  became  more  vivid,  more  keenly  felt,  as 
he  approached  his  end.  He  considered  death  a  second 
birth:  *'  This  life  is  an  embryonic  state,  a  preparation 
for  life.  A  man  is  not  wholly  born  until  he  has  passed 
through  death."  The  peaceful  end  of  his  old  friends 
who  had  lived  righteous  lives  seemed  to  him  a  fore- 
taste of  the  happiness  of  another  life.  The  recent  dis- 
courses of  Herschel  appeared,  he  thought,  to  call  us  to 
a  future  and  sublime  voyage  of  celestial  discovery 
through  the  spheres. 

By  taking  him  away  at  that  date  and  thus  sparing 
him  two  or  three  more  years  upon  earth.  Providence 
saved  him  from  the  horror  of  seeing  those  he  had  best 
known  and  loved  during  his  stay  in  France  put  to  a 
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violent  death — the  good  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Lavoisier,  his  neighbour  at  Passy,  Le  Veillard,  and  so 
many  others  all  guillotined  or  massacred  in  the  name 
of  principles  he  had  so  long  approved  and  cherished. 
Franklin's  last  thoughts  would  then  have  been  dark- 
ened by  a  funeral  veil,  and  his  serene  soul,  before  the 
rebirth  he  hoped  for,  would  have  known  in  one  day 
all  bitterness. 
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creating  it;  and  if  they  are  very  rich,  very  active, 
much  impelled  by  the  sort  of  ambition  that  desires 
to  shine,  and  are  at  the  same  time  well  informed 
as  to  the  list  of  invitations  to  issue,  and  determined, 
at  any  cost,  to  receive  in  their  houses  the  kings  or 
queens  of  the  season,  they  may  obtain  the  glory 
which  a  few  Americans  obtain  every  winter  in  Paris: 
they  can  have  brilliant  routs  to  which  people  rush 
and  pass  on,  and  forget  the  winter  after.  What 
a  distance  between  this  process  of  invasion  and  the 
art  of  real  establishment!  That  art  was  never  better 
understood  or  practised  than  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  bosom  of  that  peaceful,  regular  society; 
and  no  one  carried  it  farther  along,  conceived  it  on  a 
grander  scale,  or  applied  it  with  greater  perfection 
and  finish  of  detail  than  Mme.  GeofTrin.  A  Roman 
cardinal  would  not  have  put  into  it  more  diplomacy, 
more  subtle  and  gentle  skill  than  she  bestowed  upon 
it  for  thirty  years.  In  studying  it  closely  we  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  always  a 
reason  for  a  great  social  influence;  and  that  under 
these  famous  powers  which  are  summed  up  for  us  in 
a  single  name,  there  was  much  tolK  much  study  and 
much  talent;  in  the  present  case  of  Mme.  Geoffrin,  wc 
must  add,  much  good  sense. 

Mme.  GeofTrin  appears  from  the  first  as  an  old 
woman;  her  youth  disappears  in  a  far  distance  that  we 
do  not  seek  to  penetrate.  Boiirgeoise,  and  very  hour- 
geoise  by  birth,   born   in   Paris  in  the  last  year  of 
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the  seventeenth  century,  Marie-Th6r^se  Rodet  was 
married,  July  19,  17 13,  when  fourteen  years  old,  to 
Pierre-Francois  Geoffrin,  a  substantial  citizen,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  National  Guard  of  those  days,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manufactory  of  looking- 
glasses.  A  letter  of  Montesquieu,  written  in  1748, 
shows  us  Mme.  GeofTrin  at  that  date,  assembling 
choice  company  at  her  house,  and  already  the  centre 
of  a  circle  which  for  twenty-five  years  was  to  last 
and  increase.  Whence  came  this  person  so  distin- 
guished and  so  skilful,  who,  by  her  birth  and  position 
in  the  world,  did  not  seem  destined  for  the  part  she 
played  ?  What  was  her  early  education  ?  The  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Catherine  II,  having  put  this  question 
to  Mme.  Geoffrin  herself,  received  in  reply  a  letter 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  all  that  Montaigne  has 
said  on  education : 


•< 


I  lost,''  she  says,  "  my  father  and  mother  when  in  my  cradle.  I 
WIS  brought  up  by  an  old  grandmother  who  had  much  intelligence 
and  a  sound  head.  She  had  very  little  education ;  but  her  mind  was 
so  bright,  so  adroit,  so  active,  that  it  never  failed  her;  it  took  the 
place  of  knowledge.  She  talked  so  agreeably  of  things  she  knew 
nothing  about,  that  no  one  wished  her  to  know  more;  and  when  her 
%norance  became  too  visible,  she  got  away  from  it  by  jests  that  dis- 
concerted the  pedants  who  had  tried  to  humiliate  her.  She  was  so  con- 
tent wHh  her  lot  that  she  considered  knowledge  a  very  useless  thing  for 
1  woman.  She  used  to  say:  '1  have  done  so  well  without  it,  that  1 
have  never  felt  the  need  of  it.  If  my  grand-daughter  is  stupid  know- 
ledge will  make  her  self-conceited  and  intolerable;  if  she  has  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility  she  will  do  as  1  have  done:  she  will  make  up  by 
cleverness  and  feeling  for  what  she  does  not  know;  and  when  she 
comes  to  have  more  reason  she  will  learn  that  for  which  she  has  the 
ndl  aptitude,  and  learn  it  quickly.'   So,  in  my  childhood,  she  had  me 
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taught  simply  to  read;  but  she  made  me  read  a  great  deal;  she  taught 
me  to  think  and  to  reason;  she  taught  me  to  know  men,  making  me 
say  what  1  thought,  and  telling  me  the  judgment  she  formed  upon 
them.  She  obliged  me  to  give  her  an  account  of  all  my  impulses  and 
all  my  feelings;  and  these  she  corrected  with  such  gentleness  and 
grace  that  1  never  hid  anything  of  what  1  thought  and  felt  from  her  ; 
my  interior  was  as  visible  to  her  as  my  exterior.  My  education  was 
continual.    .    .    ." 


I  said  that  Mme.  GeofTrin  was  born  in  Paris:  slie 
never  left  it  but  once,  in  1766,  when  sixty-seven  years 
old,  to  make  her  famous  journey  to  Warsaw.  More- 
over, she  never  quitted  her  own  quarter;  even  when 
she  drove  into  the  country  to  visit  a  friend,  she  always 
came  back  at  night  and  never  slept  away  from  home. 
She  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  there  is  no  better  air 
than  that  of  Paris";  and  wherever  she  might  have 
gone  she  would  always  have  preferred  her  gutter  of 
the  rue  Saint-Honore,  as  Mme.  de  StagI  preferred  hers 
of  the  rue  du  Bac.  Mme.  Geoffrin  adds  one  more 
name  to  the  list  of  Parisian  spirits  who  have  been  en- 
dowed in  the  highest  degree  with  the  social  and 
affable  virtues,  and  who  are  thus  so  easily  civilisers. 

Her  husband  seems  to  have  counted  for  little  in  her 
life,  except  to  provide  her  with  the  fortune  which  was 
the  starting-point  and  the  tirst  instrumentality  of  the 
consideration  she  was  fitted  to  acquire.  M.  Geoffrin 
is  represented  to  us  as  old,  and  silently  present  at  the 
dinners  that  were  given  in  his  house  to  men  of  Letters 
and  of  science.  They  tried,  so  the  story  goes,  to 
make  him  read  some  book  of  history,  or  of  travels; 
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Init  as  he  always  took  up  the  first  volume  without 
perceiving  that  there  were  others,  he  contented  him- 
self by  saying  that  '*  the  work  was  interesting,  but  the 
author  repeated  himself  a  little."  It  is  told  that  reading 
a  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  (or  of  Bayle),  which 
was  printed  in  two  volumes,  he  read  across  the  page 
from  one  column  to  the  other,  which  caused  him  to 
say  that  "  while  he  thought  the  work  very  able,  it 
seemed  to  him  a  little  abstruse."  These,  however,  are 
tales  readily  told  of  the  effaced  husband  of  a  celebrated 
wife.  One  day,  a  foreigner  asked  Mme.  GeofTrin 
what  had  become  of  the  old  gentleman  who  used  al- 
ways to  be  at  her  dinners  and  whom  he  no  longer  saw 
there.  Mme.  GeofTrin  replied:  "That  was  my  hus- 
band; he  is  dead." 

Mme.  GeofTrin  had  one  daughter,  who  became  the 
Marquise  de  La  Fert^-lmbault,  an  excellent  woman,  it 
was  said,  but  without  the  moderation,  good  sense, 
and  perfect  decorum  of  her  mother,  who  used  to  say : 
"When  I  consider  her  I  feel  like  a  hen  which  has 
hatched  out  a  duckling." 

Mme.  GeofTrin,  therefore,  derived  her  training  from 
her  grandmother,  but  she  seems  to  me  the  only  one 
of  her  race.  Her  talent,  like  all  true  talent,  was  wholly 
personal.  Mme.  Suard  represents  her  as  gently  im- 
posing respect  "by  her  tall  figure,  her  silvery  hair 
covered  with  a  head-dress  tied  under  the  chin,  hei 
dress,  very  noble  and  decent,  and  her  air  of  good  judg- 
ment mingled  with  kindness."     Diderot,  who  had 
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just  been  playing  a  game  of  piquet  with  her  at  Grand- 
val,  Baron  d'Holbach's  place,  where  she  was  dining 
(1760),  wrote  to  a  friend: 

''  Madame  GeofTrin  appeared  very  well.  I  have  always  observed 
the  noble  and  simple  taste  with  which  that  woman  dresses  :  to-day, 
she  wore  a  simple  material,  austere  in  colour,  wide  sleeves,  linen  of  the 
fmest  and  smoothest,  and  everywhere  the  utmost  cleanliness." 

She  was  then  sixty  -  one  years  old.  This  old 
woman's  attire,  so  exquisite  in  its  modesty  and  sim* 
plicity,  was  peculiar  to  her,  and  recalls,  in  a  way,  the 
similar  art  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  But  Mme.  Geoffrin 
was  not  obliged  to  husband  or  repair  the  remains  of  a 
beauty  that  still  shone  by  flashes  in  a  half-light;  she 
was  frankly  old  at  an  early  age,  and  she  suppressed  the 
autumn  season.  While  most  women  are  concerned 
to  retreat  in  good  order,  prolonging  their  age  of  yester- 
day, she  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  installed  her- 
self, without  haggling,  in  the  age  of  the  morrow.  It 
was  said  of  her  that  *'  all  women  dress  as  they  did 
yesterday;  no  one  but  Mme.  GeofTrin  dresses  for 
to-morrow." 

Mme.  Geoffrin  is  thought  to  have  taken  her  lessons 
of  the  great  world  from  Mme.  de  Tencin,  and  to  have 
formed  herself  in  that  school.  The  assiduity  of  her 
visits  being  remarked,  Mme.  de  Tencin  is  quoted  as 
saying  to  a  knot  of  her  intimates:  **Do  you  know 
what  the  Geoffrin  comes  here  for  ?  She  comes  to  see 
what  she  can  collect  out  of  my  property."  That 
*'  property  "  was  worth  some  trouble,  for  it  consisted 
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of  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Mairan,  and  others  of  their 
kind. 

Mme.  de  Tencin  is  much  less  remarkable  as  the 
author  of  romantic  and  sentimental  tales  (in  which  she 
may  have  been  assisted  by  her  nephews)  than  for  her 
spirit  of  intrigue,  her  wily  manoeuvres,  and  for  the 
boldness  and  range  of  her  opinions.  A  woman  of  little 
worth,  some  of  whose  actions  came  near  to  being 
crimes,  those  who  approached  her  were  captivated 
by  her  gentle  and  almost  kindly  air.  When  her  in- 
terests were  not  concerned,  she  could  give  safe  and 
practical  advice,  by  which  others  profited  in  their 
lives.  She  knew  the  end  of  the  game  in  every- 
thing. More  than  one  great  statesman,  even  in  our 
own  day,  would  have  been  the  better  for  keeping  be- 
fore his  eyes  this  maxim,  which  she  often  repeated: 
"Men  of  intelligence  make  many  mistakes  in  conduct 
because  they  never  believe  the  worid  to  be  as  stupid 
as  it  is."  Nine  of  her  letters  that  were  published 
(all  being  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  during 
the  campaign  of  1743),  show  her  to  us  in  all  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  her  ambition,  working  to  seize  power  for 
herself  and  her  brother  the  cardinal,  during  that  brief 
moment  when  the  king,  emancipated  at  last  by  the 
death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  had  not  yet  taken  a  formal 
mistress.  Never  has  Louis  XV  been  judged  more 
profoundly,  or  with  more  clear-sighted  and  better- 
founded  feelings  of  contempt  than  in  those  nine  letters 
of  Mme.  de  Tencin.     As  early  as  the  year  1743,  this 
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intriguing  woman  has  flashes  of  perception  that 
pierce  the  horizon:  "Unless  God  puts  his  hand  in  it 
visibly,"  she  writes.  **  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  State  should  not  be  overthrown."  It  was  this  able 
mistress  whom  Mme.  GeofTrin  consulted,  and  from 
whom  she  received  good  counsel,  notably  that  of 
never  refusing  any  connection,  any  offer  of  friendship; 
for  if  nine  out  of  ten  brought  her  nothing,  the  tenth 
might  compensate  for  all;  ''and  besides,"  said  this 
woman  of  resource,  '*  everything  comes  into  use  in  a 
household  when  we  ourselves  know  how  to  handle 
the  tools." 

Mme.  Geoffrin  did,  in  part,  inherit  the  salon  and 
methods  of  Mme.  de  Tencin;  but  in  confining  her 
ability  to  the  sphere  of  private  life  she  singularly  ex- 
tended it,  and  in  a  path  that  was  wholly  honourable. 
Mme.  de  Tencin  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  make  her 
brother  prime-minister:  Mme.  Geoffrin,  putting  poli- 
tics aside,  and  never  meddling  in  matters  of  religion, 
became  herself,  by  her  infinite  art,  by  her  spirit  of 
consistency  and  propriety,  a  sort  of  skilful  adminis- 
trator or,  as  one  might  say,  a  great  minister  of  society, 
one  of  those  ministers  who  are  all  the  more  influential 
because  they  are  less  proclaimed  and  more  permanent. 

From  the  first,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  this  ma- 
chine called  a  salon  to  its  full  extent,  and  was  able  to 
organise  it  completely,  with  the  gentlest  and  most  im- 
perceptible machinery,  but  skilful  and  kept  in  repair 
by  continual  watchfulness.     She  not  only  sought  and 
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welcomed  men  of  Letters,  properly  so-called,  but  she 
was  solicitous  for  artists,  sculptors,  and  painters,  seek- 
ing to  bring  them  all  into  relations  with  one  another 
and  with  people  of  the  great  world ;  in  short  she  con- 
ceived the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  century  in  action  and  in 
conversation  around  her.  Every  week  she  gave  two 
dinners;  one,  on  Monday,  to  artists:  at  that  could  be 
seen  Van  Loo,  Vernet,  Boucher,  Latour,  Naltier,  Vien, 
Lagren^e,  Souflflot,  Lemoine,  some  amateurs  of  dis- 
tinction and  patrons  of  art,  some  literary  men,  like 
Marmontel,  to  sustain  the  conversation  and  make  a 
bond  between  the  rest.  Wednesday  was  the  dinner 
for  the  men  of  Letters;  at  which  were  present 
d'Alembert,  Mairan,  Marivaux,  Marmontel,  the  Chev- 
alier de  Chastellux,  Morellet,  Saint-Lambert,  Hel- 
vdtius,  Raynal,  Thomas,  Grimm,  d'Holbach,  and 
Burigny  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  One  woman 
only  was  admitted  besides  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  that  was  Mile,  de  Lespinasse.  Mme.  Geoffrin 
had  noticed  that  several  women  at  a  dinner  distracted 
the  guests,  broke  up  and  scattered  conversation ;  and 
what  she  liked  was  unity — remaining  herself  its  centre. 
After  dinner  the  house  continued  open  for  other 
guests,  and  the  evening  ended  by  a  little  supper,  very 
simple  but  very  choice,  composed  of  five  or  six  inti- 
mate friends,  among  them  certain  women,  the  flower 
of  the  great  world.  Not  a  foreigner  of  distinction  lived 
In,  or  passed  through  Paris  without  aspiring  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Mme.   GeoflFrin.      Princes  came  there  as 
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private  individuals;  ambassadors  never  stayed  away 
when  once  they  had  a  footing  there.  Europe  was 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Caraccioli,  Creutz» 
Galiani,  Gatti,  Hume,  and  Gibbon. 

We  can  now  see  that  of  all  the  salons  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  of  Mme.  Geoffrin  was  the  most 
complete.  It  was  more  so  than  that  of  Mme.  Du 
Deffand  who,  after  the  defection  of  d'Alembert  and 
others  consequent  upon  the  departure  of  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse,  had  lost  nearly  all  the  men  of  Letters. 
The  salon  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  save  for  six  or  seven 
earnest  friends,  was  made  up  of  persons  little  bound 
together,  taken  here  and  there,  but  assorted  by  that 
brilliant  woman  with  infmite  art.  The  salon  of  Mme. 
Geoflfrin  represents,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  centre 
and  gathering-place  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  its 
decent  conduct,  its  animated  decorum,  it  makes  a 
counterpoise  to  the  little  dinners  and  licentious  sup- 
pers of  Mile.  Quinauit,  Mile.  Guimard,  and  thefmancial 
magnates,  the  Pelletiers  and  the  La  Popelinieres. 
Towards  its  close,  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon  witnessed 
the  rise,  in  emulation  of  and  slightly  in  rivalry  with  it, 
ofthe  salons  of  Baron  d'HolbachandofMme.  Helv^tius, 
which  were  composed  partly  of  the  cream  of  Mme. 
Geoffrin's  guests,  and  partly  of  certain  hotheads  whom 
she  had  found  too  excitable  to  admit  to  her  dinners. 
The  century  became,  in  the  end,  a  little  weary  of  be- 
ing controlled  by  her  and  held  in  leading-strings;  it 
wanted  to  speak  out  loud  with  joy  at  heart. 
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The  spirit  that  Mme.  Geoffrin  brought  into  the 
ordering  and  management  of  the  little  empire  she  had 
so  broadly  conceived  was  a  spirit  of  naturalness,  or 
correctness,  of  delicacy,  and  of  refinement,  descending 
to  the  smallest  details;  an  adroit,  active,  and  gentle 
spirit.  She  had  caused  a  plane  to  be  passed  over  the 
carvings  in  her  apartment;  and  it  was  the  same  in  her 
moral  existence:  "Nothing  in  relief"  seemed  to  be 
her  motto:  "  My  mind,"  she  said,  "is  like  my  legs: 
I  like  to  walk  on  level  ground ;  and  1  do  not  want  to 
climb  a  mountain  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  when  I  get 
there,  *1  have  climbed  this  mountain/"  She  liked 
simplicity,  and  may,  on  occasion,  have  slightly  affected 
it.  Her  activity  was  of  a  kind  that  is  chiefly  noticeable 
through  good  order;  one  of  those  discreet  activities  that 
act  at  all  points  silently  and  insensibly.  Mistress  of  a 
household,  she  had  an  eye  to  everything;  she  pre- 
sided; she  sometimes  scolded,  but  with  a  scolding 
that  was  hers  alone ;  she  desired  that  talk  should  be 
stopped  in  time;  she  policed  her  salon.  With  a  single 
sentence,  "That  will  do,"  she  checked  at  the  right 
moment  conversations  that  were  wandering  towards 
hazardous  topics,  and  heads  that  were  getting  heated ; 
the  latter  feared  her,  and  carried  their  outbreaks 
elsewhere. 

She  held  it  as  a  principle  not  to  talk  herself,  except 
when  necessary ;  and  not  to  intervene  unless  at  certain 
moments;  and  never  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was 
then,  however,  that  she  gave  wise  maxims  or  told 
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piquant  tales  and  anecdotes  on  morals  or  actions. 
usually  illustrated  by  some  familiar  image  or  expres« 
sion.  All  this,  however,  was  chiefly  pleasing  as  it 
came  from  her  lips;  she  knew  this,  and  she  used  to  say 
that  she  did  not  wish  people  *'to  preach  hersermons^ 
tell  her  tales,  or  touch  her  tongs." 

Having  posed  so  early  as  an  old  woman  and  as  the 
**  mamma"  of  the  persons  she  received,  she  found  a 
means  of  governing,  a  little  trick  or  artifice,  which  be- 
came in  the  end  a  sort  of  mania.  This  was  to  scold; 
but  to  scold  as  a  compliment.  Not  every  one  who 
wished  could  be  scolded  by  her;  it  was  the  high- 
est mark  of  her  favour  and  guidance.  He  whom 
she  liked  the  best  was  the  most  scolded.  Horace 
Walpole,  before  he  passed  with  colours  flying  into  the 
camp  of  Mme.  Du  Deflfand,  wrote  the  following  letter 
from  Paris  to  his  friend  the  poet  Gray  : 

**  ( January  as,  1 766)  Mme.  Geoffrin,  of  whom  you  must  have  heard 
a  great  deal,  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  with  more  common  sense 
than  I  have  almost  ever  met  with.  She  has  great  quickness  in  read- 
ing characters  at  a  glance,  much  penetration  in  going  to  the  bottom  of 
each  one,  and  a  pencil  that  never  misses  a  likeness — which  is  seldom 
flattering.  In  spite  of  her  birth  and  tlie  absurd  prejudices  in  France 
about  nobility,  she  exacts  for  herself  a  great  couit  and  a  well-maintained 
respect.  She  has  succeeded  in  this  by  a  thousand  little  artifices  and 
many  kind  olTices  of  friendship;  also  by  a  liberty  and  severity  which 
seem  to  be  almost  her  only  object  in  drawing  society  round  her;  for 
she  never  ceases  to  scold  those  she  has  once  cajoled.  She  has  little 
taste  and  less  knowledge,  but  she  protects  artists  and  authors,  and  she 
pays  court  to  a  small  number  of  great  people  to  gain  influence  that 
may  be  useful  to  her  proteges.  She  got  her  training  under  the  famous 
Mme.  de  Tencin,  who  taught  her  as  a  rule  never  to  rebuff  any  one, 
for,   said  that  clever  matron,  '  even  if  nine  out  often  would  not  give 
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themselves  a  farthing's  worth  of  trouble  for  you,  the  tenth  may  become 
a  useful  friend.'  She  has  neither  adopted  nor  rejected  that  plan  as  a 
whole,  but  she  has  kept  to  the  spirit  of  the  maxim.  In  a  word,  she 
presents  to  us  an  epitome  of  empire  which  exists  by  means  of  rewards 
and  penalties." 

The  office  of  majordomo  of  her  salon  was  usually 
confided  to  Burigny,  one  of  her  oldest  friends,  and  the 
most  scolded  of  all.  When  there  had  been  some  in- 
fraction of  the  rules,  some  outbreak  of  imprudence  in 
speech,  she  laid  the  blame  on  him  for  not  keeping 
better  order. 

People  laughed,  and  even  joked  with  her  about  it, 
all  the  while  submitting  to  a  rule  that  was  narrow  and 
exacting,  though  tempered  by  much  kindness  and 
beneficence.  This  right  of  correcting  she  secured  to 
herself  by  now  and  then  placing  in  the  pocket  of  a 
guest  some  good  little  pension — not  forgetting  the 
annual  gift  of  the  velvet  breeches. 

Fontenelle  did  not  make  Mme.  Geoffrin  the  execu- 
trix of  his  will  without  reason.  Mme.  Geoffrin,  pro- 
perty observed,  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  by  the 
nature  of  her  mind,  by  the  method  of  her  proceedings, 
and  by  her  class  of  influence,  a  female  Fontenelle;  a 
Fontenelle  more  active  in  beneficence  (I  shall  return  to 
that  point  later),  but  a  true  Fontenelle  in  caution,  in 
her  way  of  conceiving  and  regulating  happiness,  by  a 
manner  of  speech,  familiar  at  will,  epigrammatic  and 
ironical,  but  without  bitterness.  She  is  a  Fontenelle 
who,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  a  woman,  has  more 
vivacity  and  more  affectionate  and  kindly  impulses. 
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But,  like  him,  she  loved  quietude  and  to  walk  on  level 
ground.  All  that  was  ardent  around  her  made  hei 
uneasy;  she  thought  that  reason  itself  was  wrong 
when  impassioned.  She  compared  her  mind,  one 
day,  to  "a  roll,  which  unfolds,  unrolls  by  degrees." 
She  was  in  no  hurry  to  unroll  it  rapidly.  ''  Perhaps  at 
my  death/'  she  said,  "the  roll  may  not  be  wholly 
unrolled.** 

That  wise  slowness  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  her  mind 
and  of  her  influence.  She  feared  too  hasty  emotions 
and  changes  that  were  too  abrupt:  "  We  must  not," 
she  said,  "  pull  down  the  old  house  before  we  build 
the  new  one."  She  moderated  the  epoch,  then  begin- 
ning to  be  so  ardent,  as  much  as  she  could,  and  tried 
to  discipline  it.  It  was  an  offence  to  her  if,  at  one  of 
her  dinners,  things  were  said  that  might  have  sent 
the  speakers  to  the  Bastille.  Marmontel  perceived  that 
he  was  lowered  in  her  favour  after  his  affair  of 
Bdlisaire.  In  short,  she  continued  to  represent  the 
spirit,  already  philosophical  but  still  moderate,  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  so  long  as  it  did 
not  cease  to  respect  certain  limits.  I  picture  to  my 
own  mind  this  constant  care  and  solicitude  of  Mme. 
Geoffrin,  by  an  image:  to  the  bust  of  Diderot  by  Fal- 
conet she  added  a  wig  (a  marble  wig,  if  you  please). 

Her  beneficence  was  as  great  as  it  was  ingenious; 
in  her  it  was  a  true  gift  of  nature:  she  had  **  the  giv- 
ing humour,"  she  said.  **  Give  and  forgive  "  was  her 
motto.     Benefaction  on  her  part  was  perpetual.     She 
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could  not  refrain  from  making  presents  to  every  one;  to 
the  poorest  man  of  Letters  as  well  as  to  the  Empress  of 
Germany ;  and  she  gave  them  with  an  art  and  a  per- 
fection of  delicacy  which  would  have  made  the  refusal 
of  them  churlish.  Her  sensibility  became  perfected  by 
the  practice  of  kindness,  and  by  an  exquisite  social 
tact.  Her  beneficence,  like  all  her  other  qualities,  had 
something  singular  and  original  about  it  that  was  hers 
alone.  Many  charming,  unlooked-for  instances  of  this, 
such  as  Sterne  would  have  turned  to  profit,  are  told  of 
her;  I  will  relate  but  one: 

It  was  remarked  to  her,  one  day,  that  everything  in 
her  house  was  perfect,  except  the  cream,  and  that  was 
not  good.  **  How  can  I  help  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  can- 
not change  my  milk  woman."  **  What  is  there  about 
your  milkwoman  that  you  cannot  change  her  ?  '* 
"Why,  I  gave  her  two  cows."  "A  fine  reason  !" 
they  cried  all  round  her.  The  fact  was,  that  one  day 
when  the  milkwoman  was  weeping  in  distress  at 
having  lost  her  cow,  Mme.  Geoflfrin  had  given  her 
two;  the  extra  one  to  console  her  for  having  wept; 
and  from  that  day  the  giver  felt  that  she  could  not 
change  her  milkwoman.  This  is  rare,  and  it  is  deli- 
cate. Many  persons  would  have  been  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  cow,  or  even  two;  but  to  keep  an  ungrateful  or 
negligent  milkwoman,  in  spite  of  her  bad  cream,  is 
what  few  would  have  done.  Mme.  GeofTrin  did  it  for 
her  own  sake;  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  memory  of  her 
first  kindly  action.    Just  as  she  scolded,  not  to  correct 
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but  for  her  own  personal  pleasure,  so  did  she  give,  lot 
to  make  worthy  persons  happy  or  grateful,  but  to  con- 
tent and  please  herself.  Her  benefactions  were  stamped 
by  a  certain  roughness  of  humour;  she  held  thanks  in 
aversion:  **  Thanks,"  some  one  said,  "  caused  her  a 
kindly  and  almost  real  anger."  About  this  she  had  a 
theory  which  she  carried  into  paradox;  she  even  went 
so  far  as  to  make  a  formal  eulogy  of  ingratitude. 
What  is  very  clear  is  that,  even  in  giving,  she  chose 
to  pay  herself  by  her  own  hands,  and  enjoy  all  alone 
the  satisfaction  of  obliging  others. 

Shall  I  say  it  }  1  think  1  find  here,  even  in  this  ex- 
cellent nature,  that  corner  of  selfishness  and  hardness 
so  inherent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pupil  of 
Mme.  de  Tencin,  the  friend  of  Fontenelle,  is  visible 
even  at  the  moment  when  she  gives  way  to  an  incli- 
nation of  her  heart — she  gives  way  to  it,  but  without 
warmth,  and  still  arranging  all  things.  We  know  that 
Montesquieu  also  did  a  fine  act  of  benevolence,  after 
which  he  escaped  abruptly  and  almost  harshly  from  the 
thanks  and  tears  of  those  he  had  obliged.  Contempt 
for  mankind  is  here  shown  even  in  benevolence.  Is  it 
taking  the  right  moment  to  show  contempt  to  choose 
that  in  which  we  uplift  men,  or  touch  their  hearts,  or 
make  them  better  ?  in  St.  Pauls  admirable  chapter  on 
Charity  we  find,  among  other  characteristics  of  that 
divine  virtue:  *' (charity  seeketh  not  its  own;  .  .  . 
thinketh  no  evil."  Here,  on  the  contrary,  this  worldly 
and  social  benevolence  sought  its  pleasure,  its  personal 
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relish  and  satisfaction,  mingling  with  them  a  little 
irony  and  malice. 

I  know  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  that  respect- 
able and  charming  virtue,  even  when  it  thinks  of  itself. 
Mme.  Geoffrin,  when  questioned  about  it,  had  a  thou- 
sand good  answers,  all  as  shrewd  as  herself:  "Those," 
she  said,  **  who  seldom  oblige,  do  not  need  working 
maxims;  but  those  who  oblige  often  ought  to  do  so  in 
the  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  because  we 
want  to  do  conveniently  what  we  wish  to  do  every 
day."  There  is  something  of  Franklin  in  that  maxim; 
of  Franklin  correcting  and  rather  blurring  the  too 
spiritual  meaning  of  Charity  as  given  by  St.  Paul.  Let 
us  respect,  let  us  honour  the  natural  and  reasonable 
liberality  of  Mme.  Geoffrin;  but  let  us,  at  the  same 
time,  recognise  that  there  is  lacking  in  that  kindness 
and  that  beneficence  a  certain  celestial  fire,  just  as  there 
was  lacking  in  the  whole  social  spirit  and  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  bloom  of  imagination  and  poesy, 
a  depth  of  celestial  light.  Never  do  we  see  above  us 
the  blue  of  the  heavens  and  the  radiance  of  the  stars. 

We  have  now  obtained  an  idea  of  the  form  and  qual- 
ity of  Mme.  Geoffrin's  mind.  The  dominant  charac- 
teristics in  her  were  justness,  fitness,  and  good  sense. 
Horace  Walpole,  whom  I  like  to  quote  as  a  good  judge 
above  suspicion,  saw  much  of  Mme.  Geoffrin  before  he 
belonged  to  Mme.  Du  Deffand;  he  enjoyed  her  ex- 
tremely, and  always  spoke  of  her  as  having  one  of  the 
best  heads  and  best  understandings  he  had  ever  met; 
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and  also  as  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Writing  to  Lady  Hervey,  after  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  he  said : 

"  Paris,  October  13,  1765.  Mme.  Geoffrin  came  the  other  evening 
and  sat  two  hours  by  my  bedside;  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  my 
L^dy  Hervey,  so  full  of  kindness  was  she.  And  this  together  with  so 
much  good  sense,  information,  sound  advice  and  timely.  She  has, 
especially,  a  way  of  reproving  you  that  charms  me.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  seen  any  one  who  detects  so  quickly  the  defects,  vanities,  and 
false  airs  of  others,  or  who  exposes  them  with  such  clearness  and  con- 
vinces you  of  them  so  easily.  1  never  before  liked  being  reproved;  but 
now,  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  taste  1  have  for  it.  1  have  made  her 
my  Confessor  and  Director  both,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  I  shall 
be,  in  the  end,  a  reasonable  human  being — which  I  never  aimed  at 
being  until  now.  The  next  time  1  see  her  1  mean  to  say:  '  O!  G>m- 
mon  Sense,  sit  thou  there;  I  have,  until  now,  thought  so  and  so;  tell 
me,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  absurd  ? ' — As  to  all  other  kinds  of  sense  and  wis- 
dom, 1  never  liked  them,  and  now  1  shall  hate  them  for  her  sake.  If 
it  were  worth  her  trouble  to  do  so,  1  can  assure  you,  Madam,  she 
might  rule  me  like  an  infant." 

At  all  times  he  speaks  of  her  as  Reason  incarnate. 
What  he  says  shows  us  the  species  of  charm,  the  sin- 
gular, scolding  charm  that  her  common  sense  exercised 
around  her.  She  liked  to  school  her  company,  and 
she  usually  made  it  like  its  lesson.  It  is  true  that  if 
any  one  did  not  accept  it,  if  he  tried  to  get  away  from 
her  desire  to  advise  and  reprove  him,  she  was  not 
pleased;  and  a  dry  little  tone  in  her  voice  soon  warned 
him  that  she  was  piqued  in  her  foible,  in  her  claim 
to  be  mentor  and  director. 

A  little  note  that  she  wrote  to  David  Hume  has 
been  lately  printed  as  a  specimen  of  her  way  of  abus- 
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ing  people  when  she  was  pleased  with  them ;  I  sup- 
press the  faults  of  spelling — ^for  Mme.  Geoffrin  could 
not  spell,  and  made  no  secret  of  it : 

•*  Nothing  hinders  you,  my  big  rascal  [mon  gros 
drdle]  from  being  a  perfect  dandy  but  playing  stern 
virtue  and  not  answering  the  love-letter  1  sent  you  by 
Gatti.  In  order  to  have  all  possible  airs  you  seem 
to  be  giving  yourself  that  of  being  modest.     . 

Mme.  de  Tencin  called  the  clever  men  of  her  soci- 
ety her  " stupids  "  [Mtes]:  Mme.  Geoflfrin  continued  to 
treat  them  as  such,  with  a  switch. 

She  judged  her  friends,  her  habitual  guests,  seri- 
ouslyand  with  accuracy.  Certain  scathing  remarks  that 
escaped  her,  not  then  in  jest,  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  she  who  said  of  the  Abb6  Trublet  when  some  one 
spoke  of  him  in  her  presence  as  a  man  of  intellect: 
"  He,  a  man  of  intellect!  he  is  a  fool  rubbed  with  intel- 
lect" She  said  of  the  Due  de  Nivernais:  "He  is  a 
failure  every  way,  soldier  failure,  ambassador  failure, 
author  failure.''  Ruthidre  read  aloud  in  her  salon  his 
manuscript  "Anecdotes  on  Russia";  she  wanted  him 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire  and  offered  to  compensate  him 
with  a  sum  of  money.  Ruthidre  was  indignant,  and 
brought  forward  all  the  great  sentiments  of  honour 
and  disinterested  love  of  truth:  **  How  much  more  do 
you  want  ?*'  was  her  only  reply.  We  see  that  Mme. 
Geoffrin  was  gentle  only  when  she  pleased ;  and  that 
her  benignity  of  temper  and  beneficence  covered  some 
inward  bitterness. 
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I  have  quoted  Franklin  in  relation  to  her.  She  had 
maxims  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  same  good 
sense,  calculating,  ingenious,  and  wholly  practical  like 
his.  She  had  engraved  on  her  card-counters  the  words: 
•  hconomy  is  the  source  of  independence  and  of 
hbcrty.  '  And  also  the  following:  "Never  let  the 
v;rassgrow  on  the  path  of  friendship." 

Her  mind  was  one  of  those  keen  minds  of  which 
Pascal  speaks ;  which  are  wont  to  judge  at  a  glance,  in- 
stantly* and  which  never  return  to  what  they  have 
once  been   mistaken  in.      Such  minds  dread  fatigue 
and  ennui,  and   their  sound,  sometimes  penetrating, 
jiklgment  is  not  continuous.     Mme.  Geoffrin,  gifted  in 
the  highest  degree  with  that   sort  of  mind,  differed 
wholly  in  this  respect  from  Mme.  du  Chatelet,  for  ex- 
ample, who  liked  to  follow  up  and  exhaust  an  argu- 
ment.    These  delicate  and  quick  minds  are  specially 
fitted  for  knowledge  of  the  world  and  men;  they  like 
to  lot  their  eyes  wander,  rather  than  fix  them  on  any- 
thing.     Mme.    Geoffrin    needed,    to   save   her   from 
weariness,    a  great    variety   of   persons   and    things. 
Too  nuioh  intensity  suffcx'ated  her;  too  great  duration 
even  of  pleasure  made  it  unbearable  to  her:     **  Of  the 
most  charming  society  she  wanted  only  just  so  much 
as  she  could  take  at  her  own  time  and  ease."      A  visit 
which  threatened  to  be  prolonged  and  to  last  for  ever 
turned  her  pale  as  death.     Once,  when  she  saw  the 
excellent   Abbe   de  Saint-Pierre   settle  himself  in   her 
salon  for  a  long  winter's  evening,  she  felt  a  momentary 
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terror;  then,  inspired  by  the  desperate  situation,  she 
drew  the  worthy  man  out  so  sIciJfully  that  she  made 
him  amusing.  He  was  quite  astonished  himself,  and 
when,  at  parting,  she  complimented  him  on  his  con- 
versation he  replied:  **  Madame,  1  am  only  an  in- 
strument on  which  you  have  played  skilfully."  Mme. 
GeofTrin  was  indeed  a  skilled  virtuoso. 

In  all  this,  I  have  simply  extracted  from  and  summed 
up  the  Memoirs  of  the  time.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure 
than  people  suppose  to  read  over  again  those  authors 
of  the  eighteenth  century  who  are  called  secondary, but 
who  are  simply  excellent  in  their  sensible  prose.  There 
is  nothing  more  agreeable,  delicate,  and  distinguished 
than  the  pages  that  Marmontel  devotes  in  his  Memoirs 
to  Mme.  GeofTrin,  and  the  sketch  of  her  society. 
Morellet  himself,  in  speaking  of  her,  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent painter  but  an  admirable  annalist;  the  hand  that 
writes  is  rather  heavy,  but  the  pen  is  clear  and  fine. 
None  of  them,  down  to  Thomas,  who  was  held 
to  be  too  enthusiastic,  fails  to  give  very  charming 
and  very  happy  expression  to  their  sentiments  for 
Mme.  GeofTrin.  It  is  often  said  and  repeated  that 
Thomas  was  bombastic;  but  we  ourselves,  in  our 
present  style  of  writing,  have  become  so  turgid,  so 
metaphorical,  that  Thomas,  as  I  reread  him,  seems  to 
me  simple. 

The  great  event  of  Mme.  GeofTrin's  life  was  the 
journey  she  made  to  Poland  in  1766,  to  visit  the  king, 
Stanislas  Poniatowski.     She  had  known  him  when 
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quite  a  young  man,  in  Paris,  and  he,  like  many  oth- 
ers, had  received  her  assistance.  He  had  hardly  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Poland  before  he  wrote  to  her: 
"Mamma,  your  son  is  king";  and  he  begged  her 
earnestly  to  come  and  see  him.  She  did  not  refuse, 
in  spite  of  her  advanced  age.  Passing  through  Vienna, 
she  was  the  object  of  marked  attentions  from  the  sov- 
ereigns. It  was  thought  that  a  small  diplomatic  mis- 
sion was  slipped  into  this  journey.  We  have  the 
letters  of  Mme.  GeoflFrin  written  from  Warsaw;  they 
are  charming;  they  went  the  rounds  of  Paris,  and  it 
was  not  good  form  in  those  days  to  be  ignorant  of 
them.  Voltaire  chose  that  moment  to  write  to  her  as 
to  a  power,  begging  her  to  interest  the  King  of  Poland 
in  the  Sirven  family. 

Mme.  GeofTrin  was  so  well  balanced  that  this 
journey  did  not  turn  her  head.  Marmontel,  in  writ- 
ing to  her,  had  seemed  to  think  that  these  attentions 
shown  by  monarchs  to  a  private  person  must  make  a 
revolution  in  her  ideas.  Mme.  GeoflFrin  recalls  him  to 
the  true  point  of  view: 

**No,  my  neighbour"  (neighbour,  because  Mar- 
montel had  an  apartment  in  the  same  house)  '*  no,  not  a 
word  is  true  of  all  that;  nothing  at  all  of  what  you 
think  will  happen.  Everything  will  remain  just 
the  siime  when  1  return,  and  you  will  find  my  heart 
such  as  you  have  ever  known  it,  very  sensitive  to 
friendship." 

Writing  to  d'Alembert,  also  from  Warsaw,  she  says, 
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while  congratulating  herself  (but  without  intoxica- 
tion), on  her  lot: 

*'  This  journey  ended,  1  feel  1  shall  have  seen  enough 
of  men  and  of  things  to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
everywhere  very  much  the  same.  I  have  my  store- 
house of  reflections  and  comparisons  well  supplied 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.     .     .     ." 

And  she  adds  a  sentiment  as  touching  as  it  is  noble 
about  her  royal  pupil : 

•*  It  is  a  terrible  position  to  be  King  of  Poland.  I 
dare  not  tell  him  how  unfortunate  1  think  him;  alas! 
he  feels  it  himself  only  too  often.  All  that  1  have  seen 
since  I  quitted  my  ^^//a/^5  makes  me  thank  God  that  I 
was  born  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  private  individual." 

On  her  return  from  Warsaw,  where  she  had  been 
loaded  with  honours  and  attentions,  she  increased  in 
skilful  modesty.  We  may  believe  that  this  modesty  in 
her  was  only  a  gentle  manner,  replete  with  good  taste, 
of  bearing  her  self-gratification  and  her  new  fame. 
But  she  excelled  in  such  discreet  and  fitting  conduct. 
Like  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  she  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  self-glorifying  modest  people.  When  persons  con- 
gratulated and  questioned  her  about  this  journey, 
whether  she  answered  them  or  did  not  answer,  she  put 
no  affectation  into  her  words  nor  into  her  silence.  Never 
did  any  one  know  better  than  she — this  Parisian  hour- 
geaise — how  to  deal  with  great  people,  how  to  get  out 
of  them  all  she  wanted  without  either  effacing  herself 
or  presuming  in  any  way,  simply  by  keeping,  with  an 
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air  of  ease  in  all  things  and  to  all  persons,  within  the 
limits  of  decorum. 

Like  all  great  persons  she  had  the  honour  of  being 
attacked.  Palissot  tried  twice  to  arraign  her  on  the 
stage  as  patroness  of  the  Encyclopaedists.  But  of  all 
these  attacks  the  one  Mme.  GeofTrin  felt  most  keenly 
was  the  publication  of  the  private  letters  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, which  the  Abbd  de  Guasco  caused  to  be 
printed  in  1767,  for  the  purpose  of  being  disagreeable 
to  her.  Some  of  Montesquieu's  remarks  against  Mme. 
GeofTrin  indicate  pretty  plainly  what,  indeed,  we  might 
otherwise  divine,  namely :  that  wherever  there  are  men 
to  be  governed  there  is  always  something  of  intrigue 
and  of  manoeuvring,  even  when  women  undertake  it 
Mme.  GeofTrin  had  sufficient  influence  to  stop  the 
publication,  and  the  passages  relating  to  her  were 
cancelled. 

The  last  illness  of  Mme.  GeofTrin  brought  about  cer- 
tain singular  circumstances.  While  supporting  the  £//- 
cycIopCilie  ^\\h  her  gifts,  she  had  always  kept  a  corner 
in  her  mind  for  religion.  La  Harpe  relates  that  she 
had  at  her  beck  and  call  a  Capuchin  confessor,  a  con- 
fessor with  very  wide  sleeves  for  the  convenience  of 
her  friends  who  might  need  them:  for  if  she  did  not 
like  to  have  her  habitues  get  themselves  put  into  the 
Bastille,  still  less  did  she  like  them  to  die  without  con- 
fession. As  for  her,  while  living  with  the  philoso- 
phers, she  always  went  to  Mass.  as  if  for  assignation; 
and  she  had  her  seat  in  the  church  of  the  Capucines,  as 
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others  had  their  petite  maison.     Age  increased  this 
serious  or  becoming  inclination. 

At  the  close  of  a  Jubilee,  which  she  observed  with 
too  much  exertion  in  the  summer  of  1776,  she  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  her  daughter,  profiting 
by  her  condition,  shut  the  door  to  the  philosophers, 
whose  influence  on  her  mother  she  dreaded.  D'Alem- 
bert,  Marmontel,  Morellet,  were  harshly  excluded. 
Imagine  the  clamour!  Turgot  wrote  to  Condorcet: 
"  1  pity  that  poor  Mme.  Geoflfrin  for  undergoing  such 
slavery,  and  for  having  her  last  moments  poisoned  by 
that  villainous  daughter."  Mme.  Geoflfrin  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  her  actions;  even  after  she  came  to 
herself,  she  felt  that  she  had  to  choose  between  her 
daughter  and  her  friends;  the  ties  of  blood  carried  the 
day:  "My  daughter,"  she  said,  smiling,  '•  is  like 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon;  she  wants  to  defend  my  tomb 
against  the  Infidels."  She  frequently  sent  to  those  In- 
.  fidels  her  regards  and  her  regrets;  she  also  sent  them 
gifts.  Her  mind  grew  feeble,  but  its  character  re- 
mained the  same,  and  she  roused  up,  now  and  then, 
to  utter  sayings  that  showed  she  was  still  herself 
They  were  talking,  one  evening,  round  her  bed  of  the 
means  that  Governments  might  employ  to  make  their 
peoples  happy;  each  person  present  suggested  fine 
things:  **Add,"  she  said,  **the  care  oi  procuring 
pleasures  for  them;  a  thing  that  is  never  enough 
thought  of" 
She  died  in  the  parish  of   Saint-Roch  on  the  6th 
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of  October,  1777.  The  name  of  Mme.  Geoffrin, 
and  her  form  of  influence,  recall  to  us,  naturally,  an- 
other interesting  name,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to 
weigh  with  hers  in  this  essay.  The  Mme.  Geoffnn  of 
our  time,  Mme.  R6camier,  had,  in  excess  of  the  other, 
youth,  beauty,  poesy,  the  graces,  a  star  on  her  brow, 
and,  let  us  add,  a  goodness,  a  kindness  that  was  not 
more  skilful  but  more  angelic.  That  which  made 
Mme.  Geoflfrin  superior  in  her  government  of  a  salon 
that  was  far  otherwise  extended  and  important,  was  a 
firmer,  and,  in  some  sort  more  domestic  judgment, 
which  made  less  efforts  and  advances,  fewer  sacrifices 
to  the  tastes  of  others — in  short,  it  was  the  unique 
good  sense  of  which  Walpole  has  given  us  so  clear  an 
idea,  and  a  mind  not  only  delicate  and  refined  but  just 
and  penetrating. 
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I  SPEAK  to-day  of  the  author  of  Le  Voyage  dujeune 
Anacharsis,  the  Abb6  Barthelemy.  That  work, 
which  made  his  reputation  and  which  appeared 
in  1788,  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  some  time 
and  judged  with  a  severity  that  ought  not  to  run  into 
injustice.  It  had,  when  it  appeared,  brilliant  success, 
which  was  concurrent  with  the  first  events  of  the 
Revolution,  and  lasted  as  long  as  our  fathers  lived. 
They  were  grateful  to  the  Abb6  Barth6lemy  for  what 
he  had  taught  them,  in  a  few  days'  reading,  of  that 
Greek  world  and  that  ancient  society  then  talked  of 
constantly,  but  into  which  very  few  had  actually  pene- 
trated. The  Abbd  Barth6lemy  was  to  them,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  teacher  such  as  Rollin  had  formerly  been,  but 
one  more  fitted  to  the  new  era;  a  teacher,  brilliant  and 
agreeable,  polished  and  fluent,  enlightened,  pleasing, 
and  very  animated;  skilful  in  concealing  the  depth  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  beneath  a  grace  that  was 
almost  worldly. 

He  himself,  as  a  man,  has  a  character  distinct  and 
modestly  original  in  its  delicate  shading,  among  all 
the  celebrated  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He 

deserves  to  be  known  and  studied  in  his  private  life. 
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Literary  criticism,  which  is  justly  proud  and  happy  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  when  it  meets  a  lofty  subject, 
takes  pleasure,  nevertheless,  from  its  own  nature,  in 
those  medium  subjects  (not  for  that  reason  mediocre) 
which  allow  the  social  moral  to  penetrate  them.    - 

When  old,  having  reached  the  end  of  an  existence 
until  then  favoured  and  most  eqaably  gentle  and 
peaceful,  the  Abbe  Barthdiemy  suddenly  found  him- 
self deprived  by  the  Revolution  of  fortune,  ease  of  life, 
and  liberty;  in  those  moments  of  deprivation  and  re- 
tirement, he  formed  the  idea  of  writing  his  Memoirs; 
these  remained  unfinished,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
are  the  source  from  which  we  learn  to  know  him  best 
His  family  lived  at  the  South,  in  the  pretty  little  town 
of  Aubagne,  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon  ;  he  him- 
self was  born  at  Cassis,  during  a  visit  his  mother  made 
there  in  January,  1716.  He  has  given  us  a  sunny 
idea  of  his  childhood  in  the  bosom  of  a  united  and 
tender  fiimily.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters; 
having  lost  his  mother  early,  he  found  in  his  father  an 
affection  that  was  truly  maternal.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  the  Oratorians  at  Marseilles;  and  if  we  had 
to  select  a  pupil  who  expressed,  in  its  best  aspect,  the 
form  of  education  received  at  the  Oratory,  liberal, 
ornate,  varied,  sufficiently  philosophical  and  morally 
decent,  no  better  example  could  be  chosen  than  Bar- 
thelemy.  He  had,  even  in  college,  brilliant  successes, 
and  showed  tastes  already  academic;  and  he  possessed, 
as  it  were  from  birth,  a  very  marked   literary  senti- 
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ment.  Apropos  of  one  of  the  public  exercises  that 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  college,  the  audience 
being  in  part  composed  of  the  prettiest  women  of  the 
town,  he  records  that  when  he  saw  M.  de  la  Viscldde, 
secretary  of  the  Marseilles  Academy,  enter,  **  I  could  see 
no  one  but  him ;  my  heart  palpitated  as  I  looked  at  him. " 
Such  was  Barth6lemy  at  fifteen  years  of  age;  an 
equable  soul,  affectionate  and  refined;  with  a  mind 
eager,  inquisitive,  quick;  hungry  for  knowledge,  put- 
ting nothing  above  the  beautiful  and  noble  studies  that 
can  be  cultivated  peacefully  in  the  shade  of  Academies 
and  Museums.  We  could  almost  think  that  some- 
thing of  the  penetration  and  gentleness  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  those  first  colonisers  and  civilisers  of  the 
Phocian  country,  had  passed  into  him,  and  that  he  had 
tasted  their  honey  too  long  ever  to  be  weaned  from  it. 
••I  destined  myself,"  he  says,  ''for  the  ecclesiastical 
profession";  for  him  the  Church  meant  what  it  has 
been  at  so  many  epochs,  a  haven  of  peace  and  study,  a 
shelter  for  the  learned  and  innocent  researches  from 
which  a  scholarly  and  cultivated  mind  cannot  bear 
to  be  distracted.  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  had 
been  so  admirable  during  the  plague,  the  virtuous  Bel- 
zunce,  did  not  like  the  theological  and  semi-jansenist 
doctrines  of  the  Oratorians;  and  it  was  through  him 
that  Barth6lemy  pursued  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  Jesuits.  But  though  he  passed 
that  way,  he  was  never  acclimated  to  it,  and  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  the  Jesuits  it  was  always  with  a 
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slight  touch  of  ridicule  and  aversion,  naturally  felt  by 
the  former  pupil  of  the  Oratorians  and  by  the  friend  of 
the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

The  account  that  Barth^lemy  gives  of  the  eariy  years 
of  his  youth,  passed  in  Provence  at  his  various  studies, 
learning  Hebrew,  Arabic,  the  history  of  medals, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy,  is  lively  and  piquant ;  he 
endeavoured  to  make  it  so  by  means  of  anecdotes  well 
related.  The  study  of  mathematics  and  of  astronomy  in 
which  he  immersed  himself  for  quite  a  long  time, 
seemed  to  him  afterwards  one  of  the  mistakes  and 
dissipations  of  his  youth.  Without  ambition,  without 
strong  passion,  mingling  liberal  studies  that  were  often 
intense,  with  the  amusements  of  society,  with  read- 
ings among  friends  and  little  concerts,  neglected  and 
forgotten  by  his  bishop,  he  lived  at  Aubagne  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  making,  from  time  to  time,  little 
journeys  to  Marseilles  or  to  Aix,  which  kept  him  in 
communication  with  the  learned  men  of  that  region. 
But  by  this  time,  he  was  almost  twenty-nine  years  of 
age;  his  brother's  family  was  increasing,  and  the  hour 
came  when  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  career  for 
himself,  and  he  started  for  Paris  in  June,  1744. 

Among  the  letters  of  recommendation  which  he  took 
with  him  was  one  to  M.  de  Boze,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Academicians,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Medals.  The  young  abbe,  invited  to  his 
dinners,  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  became 
acquainted  there  with  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  the 
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men  of  Letters  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
•with  several  persons  of  the  great  world  who  piqued 
themselves  on  their  erudition  and  knowledge  of  art;  he 
felt  at  first  in  their  presence  something  of  the  respect 
and  emotion  that  he  had  felt  fifteen  years  earlier  on 
seeing  M.  de  la  Visclede. 

"This  profound  respect  for  men  of  Letters,"  he  says,  "  I  felt  to 
such  an  extent  in  my  youth  that  I  ever  retained  the  names  of  those  who 
sent  enigmas  to  the  Mercure,  The  result  to  me  was  quite  an  injury; 
I  admired  but  I  did  not  judge.  For  a  very  long  time  I  never  read 
a  book  without  acknowledging  inwardly  that  I  was  incapable  of 
making  as  good  a  one.  In  my  last  years  I  have  been  bolder  in  regard 
to  works  relating  to  research  and  to  antiquity  ;  I  had  then,  by  long 
labours,  acquired  rights  to  my  own  confidence." 

Even  supposing  that  the  abb^,  wishing  to  make  his 
narrative  lively,  exaggerates  a  little  his  veneration  and 
his  trepidation,  we  at  least  see  plainly  the  direction 
in  which  lay  his  vocation  and  the  literary  religion  that 
was,  as  it  were,  infused  into  him.  He  grew  bolder 
rapidly;  he  made  himself  known  and  liked  by  men 
who  were  more  or  less  distinguished;  and  the  more 
intelligence  they  had  themselves  the  better  he  pleased 
them.  Nature  had  done  much  for  him ;  his  manner 
of  speaking  was  lively,  easy,  insinuating;  intercourse 
with  him  was  safe  and  charming.  A  contemporary, 
seeing  him  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  having  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  bust  that  Houdon  made  of  him,  de- 
scribes him  as  follows: 

'*  He  had  a  very  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure.  It  seemed  as  if 
Nature  wanted  to  match  his  form  and  his  features  to  his  morals  and 
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his  occupations.  His  face  had  an  antique  character  and  his  bust  coidd 
be  rightly  placed  between  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  woik 
of  an  able  hand  that  knew  how  to  put  into  his  countenance  that  mix- 
ture of  gentleness,  simplicity,  kindliness,  and  grandeur  which  render 
visible,  so  to  speak,  the  soul  of  this  rare  man." 


Take  out  the  ^ox A  grandeur,  and  the  names  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  which  are  out  of  place,  and  it  remains 
true  that  the  Abb6  Barth6lemy  had  a  very  fine  head, 
was  a  little  too  thin,  but  had  all  the  external  advantages 
that  attract  and  charm,  with  manners  that  made  the 
young  scholar  the  most  easy  and  natural  of  men  of  the 
world:  "The  Abb6  Barth6lemy,"  wrote  Gibbon,  "is 
very  agreeable  and  has  nothing  of  the  antiquary  about 
him  but  his  erudition  *';  and  all  those  who  knew  him 
said  the  same. 

Before  he  became  celebrated  as  a  writer  by  his  yqjh 
age  dujeune  Anacharsis  (which  he  did  not  publish  till 
he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age),  Barth^emy  was 
long  only  an  antiquary,  and  it  was  in  that  capacity 
that  he  gained  his  first  renown.  Arriving  in  Paris,  and 
welcomed,  as  1  have  said,  by  M.  de  Boze,  who  made 
him  his  assistant  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,  and  caused 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, he  was  forced  to  train  himself,  under  a  most 
painstaking  master,  to  extreme  accuracy  and  to  weari- 
some application.  But  nothing  ever  discourages  that 
which  comes  in  the  line  of  a  passion,  and  Barth^lemy 
had  a  true  passion  for  medals,  something  of  that  sacred 
fire  which  applies  itself  to  many  different  objects,  and 
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is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  beconne  possessed 
by  the  taste  for  collections. 

Having  succeeded  M.  de  Boze  when  the  latter  died, 
he  had  no  thought  more  dear  than  to  enrich  the  King's 
Gibinet,  thus  intrusted  to  him,  with  new  and  rare 
treasures,  and  he  was  joyful  when,  in  1755,  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  (then  Comte  de  Stainville),  appointed 
ambassador  to  Rome,  offered  to  take  him  to  Italy,  lodge 
him  at  the  embassy  in  Rome,  and  to  facilitate  his 
journey  in  every  way.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
lasting  tie  that  became  closer  year  by  year,  and  was 
broken  only  by  death.  The  names  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul  and  that  of  the  Abb6  Barth^lemy 
have  become  inseparable.  There  were  grandeur  and 
magnificence  in  the  benefactions  of  M.  de  Choiseul, 
combined  with  a  rare  fund  of  delicacy;  he  won  the 
hearts  of  all  those  he  obliged.  The  Abb6  Barth6lemy 
had  attraction,  charm,  constant  amenity,  a  true  and 
attaching  sensibility.  '*  My  fate  "  he  said.  **  is  to  have 
warm  friends;  it  is  a  happiness  of  which  I  feel  the  full 
extent." 

The  first  impression  that  he  received  on  arriving  in 
Rome  and  seeing  the  vast  wealth  of  antiquities  there 
accumulated  was  amazement,  and  something  like 
discouragement : 

"  We  can  never  hope,"  he  cries,  **  to  form  such  collections;  we  live 
in  aland  of  iron  for  antiquaries.  It  is  in  Italy  that  researches  should 
be  made;  never  shall  we  conquer  the  Romans  but  in  Rome.  I  blush 
a  hundred  times  a  day  at  the  infinitely  petty  things  that  are  in  our  in- 
finitely petty  Cabinet  of  antiques;  I  blush  that  I  showed  it  to  strangers; 
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what  must  they  have  thought  of  the  interest  I  took  in  those  bronzes 
seven  or  eight  inches  high,  in  those  two  or  three  mutilated  heads  o( 
which  1  wanted  them  to  admire  the  grandeur  and  the  rarity !  Why 
did  no  one  warn  me  ?  " 


Yet  he  recovered,  little  by  little,  from  this  electrical 
shock;  he  found  his  bearings;  he  selected  and  dis- 
cerned among  the  objects  of  his  research:  '*  In  the 
beginning,"  he  says,  '*  1  saw  Rome  through  a  petri- 
fied fog;  to-day  I  see  it  through  a  cloud  that  leti  some 
flashes  of  light  through  it."  It  was  in  devoting  him- 
self particularly  to  his  principal  object,  medals,  that 
he  succeeded,  little  by  little,  in  accumulating  treasures. 
He  delights  in  relating  the  stratagems,  the  diplomatic 
wiles,  the  manoeuvres  that  he  has  to  employ.  More 
than  one  antiquary  is  pitiless,  and  will  not  part  with 
his  possessions.  Barth6lemy  is  then  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  plots  of  Ulysses: 

For  example,  there  is  in  Verona  an  antiquary  named 
Muselli,  who  has  the  medal  of  a  certain  almost  un- 
known little  king  which  Barthelemy  covets  for  his 
Cabinet,  and  which  the  possessor  will  not  give  up. 
But  this  Muselli  like  most  of  the  Italian  savants,  has  a 
great  desire  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptitnis  in  Paris,  and  Barthelemy 
begs  M.  de  Caylus  to  negotiate  with  the  Academy  in 
favour  of  the  said  Muselli  so  far  as  to  make  him  their 
correspondent;  arranging,  however,  that  to  him,  Bar- 
thelemy, the  letters  are  to  be  sent:  '*  1  shall  then,"  he 
says,  **  go  to  Verona;  if  he  gives  me  the  medal,  I   will 
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give  him  hopes;  if  he  refuses  it,  I  will  make  him  fear 
my  opposition  to  his  desire ;  all  this  very  politely.  It 
is  a  misfortune  for  me  that  he  knows  the  value  of  his 
treasure;  you  cannot  snatch  anything  from  Italians  if 
they  once  know  the  value  of  what  they  possess."  All 
this  is  said  merrily,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world  which  never  fails  to  accompany  the  learned  man 
in  Barth^lemy  and  gently  to  put  aside  the  pedant. 

At  last,  his  harvest  is  garnered,  his  prize  is  won ;  he 
feels  that  his  journey  has  not  been  mere  loss;  that  was 
hisfear  at  the  beginning;  a  hundred  times  did  he  regret 
having  occasioned  a  useless  expense :  *  *  That  thought, " 
he  says  artlessly,  **  poisoned  moments  which  1  might 
have  spent  with  more  pleasure.  But  here  I  am  now 
more  tranquil,  thanks  to  a  dozen  or  two  of  little  bits 
of  bronze.  It  is  certainly  very  senseless  to  have  set 
one's  happiness  on  the  increasing  of  a  treasure  in  which 
almost  no  one  deigns  to  take  an  interest."  It  remains 
evident,  after  reading  his  letters  from  Italy,  that,  in  spite 
of  some  success,  he  feels  a  little  lost  in  that  vast  field ; 
his  journey  has  humbled  more  than  it  has  delighted  him, 
by  revealing  to  his  mind  the  full  extent  of  much  that  he 
must  either  ignore  or  touch  superficially.  He  feels  the 
need  of  concentrating  himself  on  his  return;  of  shutting 
himself  up  while  vigour  remains,  and  not  coming  out 
of  his  retirement  till  he  can  bring  with  hirp  some  great 
work. 

During  this  journey  in  Italy,  I  fancy  I  see  two  in- 
stincts struggling  together  in  the  breast  of  the  Abb6 
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Barthdemy:  one  is  the  pure  instinct  of  the  antiquary, 
of  the  lover  of  old  fragments,  the  zealous  collector  of 
rare  medals,  which  tells  him  to  exhaust  the  material  he 
fmds  there  and  remain;  and  the  other  is  the  instinct  ot 
the  writer,  the  man  of  modern  art  and  of  style,  who,  at 
the  sight  of  these  scattered  treasures,  these  monuments 
of  a  great  past,  these  relics  of  a  vast  ruin  superseded  by 
a  brilliant  Renaissance,  feels  the  necessity  of  gathering 
himself  together,  of  returning  to  his  industrious  hive 
and  there  composing  a  work  that  shall  be  his,  his  only. 
It  was,  in  fact,  from  this  sojourn  in  Italy  that  we 
must  date  the  idea  of  the  Jeune  Anacharsis. 

Barth6lemy  first  thought  of  making  a  Frenchman 
travel  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Leo  X,  and  of  painting, 
by  this  means,  the  rich  and  full  Renaissance;  but,  on 
reflection,  he  decided  that  he  was  less  qualified  for  that 
subject,  which  would  draw  him  from  his  favourite  do- 
main and  throw  him  into  a  world  of  art,  of  modem 
poesy  and  painting,  into  a  whole  order  of  subjects  with 
which  he  was  only  moderately  familiar.  He  therefore 
transported  his  idea  to  Greece,  inventing  the  visit  of  a 
Scythian  to  that  country  in  the  days  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  This  was  the  germ  of  his  work,  which  took  him 
thirty  years  to  prepare  and  then  to  write. 

On  his  return  from  this  journey  to  Italy  his  life  settled 
down  into  a  single  course;  he  became  inseparable  from 
the  Choiseuls  and  could  no  longer  part  his  fortunes 
from  theirs.  In  any  picture  made  of  the  society  and 
the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  must  be  pre- 
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sented  as  the  most  accomplished  type  of  the  erudite, 
social  abb^,  having  all  the  advantages  that  the  position 
implies,  and  paying  for  them  by  his  kind  offices  and 
accomplishments. 

In  every  rich  household  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  always  "the  abb6,"  an  accessory  and  yet 
indispensable  personage,  convenient  for  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house,  answering  the  questions  of 
the  children  and  their  mothers,  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  tutor,  well-informed,  active,  domestic,  assiduous, 
amusing,  a  necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  wagered  he  could  go 
from  door  to  door  through  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main asking  each  porter:  *'  Has  the  abb6  come  in  ?" 
"Will  the  abb6  dine  at  home  to-day?"  and  that  to 
these  questions  the  porter  would  answer  as  if  he  knew 
of  course  who  was  meant.  The  Abb6  Barth6lemy,  by 
his  own  merit,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  sentiments 
that  bound  him  to  the  Choiseuls,  was  far  above  this 
class  of  abb6;  or  rather  he  personifies  it  to  our  eyes 
by  a  superior  and  almost  ideal  example. 

On  the  return  from  Italy,  M.  de  Choiseul  put  his 
young  wife  in  charge  of  the  abb6  to  accompany  her 
and  bring  her  to  Paris.  This  young  woman,  of  whom 
all  descriptions  agree,  was,  from  her  tenderest  years,  a 
dainty  perfection  of  good  sense,  prudence,  grace,  and 
prettiness. 

"  Mme.  de  Stainville,"  the  abbe  says  of  her/'  though  scarcely  eight- 
•tn  years  ot  age,  enjoyed  the  deep  veneration  that  is  usually  accorded 
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only  to  a  long  exercise  of  the  virtues:  all  in  her  inspired  interest*  her 
age,  her  face,  the  delicacy  of  her  health,  the  vivacity  that  animated  her 
words  and  actions,  the  desire  to  please  which  it  was  so  easy  for  her  to 
satisfy  (the  success  of  which  she  carried  to  a  husband  the  wofthy 
object  of  her  tenderness  and  worship),  the  extreme  sensibility  that 
made  her  happy  or  unhappy  through  the  happiness  or  troubles  of 
others,  and  lastly,  her  purity  of  soul  that  never  allowed  her  to  suspect 
evil.  At  the  same  time,  persons  were  surprised  to  see  so  much  en- 
lightenment with  such  simplicity.  She  reflected  at  an  age  when 
others  scarcely  begin  to  think." 

The  Abbd  Barthdiemy  has  on  many  occasions  por- 
trayed Mme.  de  Choiseul;  he  has  put  her  with  her 
husband  into  his  Jeufte  Anacharsis  under  the  names 
of  Phddime  and  Arsame:  **  Phddime  discerns  at  a 
glance  the  different  bearings  of  a  subject;  with  a 
single  sentence  she  can  express  them.  Sometimes 
she  seems  to  remember  what  she  has  never  learned/' 

He  was  very  sensitive  to  friendship,  and  very  worthy 
of  it.  He  had  many  sweet  and  charming  thoughts  upon 
it.  In  a  little  TratV  de  Morale,  written  for  the  use  of 
a  nephew  of  M.  de  Malesherbes  nt  the  request  of  the 
mother,  he  shows  how  amenity  was  the  natural  bent 
of  his  character,  and  humanity  the  foundation  of  his 
soul.  He  knows  very  well  how  to  Jistinp:uish  between 
complaisance  and  friendship.  Wishing  to  show  that 
among  the  ditTerent  sorts  of  spirit  that  of  display  and 
effusiveness  is  the  most  opposed  to  friendship,  he  says: 
"  Friendship  would  get  on  better  with  that  refined  and 
delicate  spirit  which  seems  only  to  express  itself  to 
give  pleasure,  and  leaves  more  to  be  perceived  than  is 
expressed.     But  observe  that  it  pleases  only  in  taking 
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the  tone  of  true  feeling,  and  it  is  necessary  always  to 
make  plain  that  its  seductive  graces  are  not  the  fruit  of 
worldly  customs  or  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  heart." 
He  desires  friendship  to  be  wholly  sincere,  wholly 
virtuous,  and  founded  on  the  love  of  honour: 
**We  need,"  he  said,  *'in  friendship,  not  a  passing 
or  imaginative  fervour,  but  a  steady  and  judicious 
warmth.  When  that  warmth  has  had  time  to  in- 
sinuate  itself  into  hearts,  when  proofs  have  only  rend- 
ered it  more  effectual,  then  the  choice  is  made,  then 
we  begin  to  live  in  another  ourself, ' '  He  speaks  with 
feeling  and  with  force.  Friendship,  and  the  continual 
solicitudes  it  brings  with  it,  which  embarrass  some 
souls,  are  delightful  to  him.  The  details  into  which 
it  must  enter  daily  never  weary  him;  far  from  causing 
him  ennui,  they  seem  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure: 

**  Let  us  consecrate  to  friendship,"  he  says,  "  all  the  moments  ot 
which  other  duties  allow  us  to  dispose  ;  delicious  moments  that  come 
so  slowly,  and  go  so  fast;  in  which  all  that  is  said  is  sincere,  all  that  is 
promised  is  durable;  moments  when  hearts,  unconstrained  and  bared, 
know  how  to  give  importance  to  the  smallest  things,  and  coiifide  to 
one  another  without  reluctance  secrets  that  draw  their  ties  the  closer; 
moments,  in  short,  when  silence  itself  proves  that  souls  can  be  happy 
in  the  silent  presence  of  each  other;  for  this  silence  brings  neither  dis- 
taste nor  enuui      We  say  nothing,  but— we  are  together." 

He  was  one  of  those  moderate  and  sensible  souls 
who,  amid  slow  and  patient  study  and  a  pronounced 
taste  for  social  enjoyments  and  familiar  pleasantry,  have 
within  them  a  vein  of  tenderness,  and  who,  in  their 
hours  of  revery,  feed  themselves  on  passages  frpm 
Euripides,  Racine,  or  Saint-Augustine. 
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And  why  should  he  not  have  given  himself  whbll^ 
to  the  Choiseuls,  who  forestalled  his  slightest  desires 
with  so  much  grace  and  beneficence  ?  During  his  last 
days  in  Rome  he  saw  and  desired  to  possess  a  dozen 
little  figurines  in  terra-cotta,  which  had  recently  been 
discovered  in  a  marble  tomb;  but  the  price  demanded 
was  excessive.  He  related  this  by  chance  to  a  fnend 
in  Mme.  de  Choiseul's  presence;  and  the  next  day  he 
found  the  twelve  little  figurines  on  his  table  with  no 
intimation  whence  they  came.  Such  deeds  on  the 
part  of  a  gracious  fairy  were  perpetual.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  fitted  up  for  himself  a  lodging  and  a  study. 
Mme.  de  Choiseul,  aided  this  time  by  Mme.  de  Gram- 
mont  as  her  accomplice,  obtained  the  key  during  his 
absence,  and  the  philosophical  study,  decorated,  by 
the  touch  of  a  wand,  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  furniture 
and  even  bits  of  embroidery  by  their  own  hands,  was 
metamorphosed,  in  an  hour,  into  a  charming  bower. 
This  griicefui  deed  was  for  the  moment  the  talk  of  all 
Paris  (November,  1762). 

In  these  years  Barthelemy  justified  the  attentions  he 
received  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  certain 
points  of  erudition  before  the  public  at  the  solemn  ses- 
sions of  his  Academy.  In  April,  1763,  at  the  public 
session  after  Easter,  he  read  a  dissertation  on  the  Coptic 
language : 

**  We  knew  what  it  was  to  be  beforehand,"  says  Gibbon,  **  and 
every  one  blamed  the  choice  of  such  a  knotty  subject,  which  seemed 
only  suitable  for  private  meetings.     But  we  saw  with  pleasure  mingled 
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with  surprise  how  interesting  our  abbe  made  it  to  the  women  and  per- 
sons of  society  who  heard  it,  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  the  acuteness 
of  his  aiticism,  and  his  correct  and  luminous  principles  " 

"  The  women  themselves,"  we  find  it  stated  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Bachaumont,  **  were  delighted  with  that 
lecture."  Here  we  come  upon  the  class  of  talent,  and 
also  upon  what  was  to  prove  the  general  defect  of  the 
Abb6  Barth^Iemy  in  his  Anacharsis,  namely,  rather 
too  much  condiment  in  his  erudition,  and  an  elegant 
weakening  of  antiquity  with  worldly  graces. 

He  was  too  highly  favoured  in  these  years  not  to 
rouse  envy.  During  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  pensions,  benefices,  sinecures  were  poured  upon 
him  continually,  to  the  point  of  giving  him  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  40,000  livres.  When  he  was  named 
secretary-general  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  a  place  which 
alone  brought  him  20,000  livres,  those  present  at  a  Car- 
nival ball  a  few  days  later  beheld  a  tall,  thin,  ungainly 
man,  representing  a  caricature  of  him  masked,  and 
wearing  a  costume  partly  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  but  with 
breeches  and  a  black  cloak.  A  scene  was  acted  be- 
tween the  mask  and  a  stranger :  '  *  Who  are  you,  noble 
mask?"  asked  the  latter;  "what  profession  do  you 
belong  to,  abb6  or  guardsman?"  "To  one  or  the 
other,  whichever  you  please,"  replied  the  mask,  "  pro- 
vided it  gives  me  30,000  livres  per  year."  The  Due  de 
Choiseul  was  very  angry  and  wanted  to  discover  the 
actor.  The  abb6  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public  by  his  moderation,  and  by  resigning  a  small 
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pension  which  he  received  from  the  Mercure.  This 
slight  sacrifice,  made  at  the  right  jnoment  and  with- 
out effort,  pacified  the  Encyclopaedists,  with  whom 
Barth^lemy  was  not  always  on  good  terms  because  he 
did  not  belong  to  them. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  when  the  office 
of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  Guard  was  taken  from 
him,  Barthelemy  sent  in  his  resignation  as  secretary- 
general;  and  he  persisted  in  it  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  to  get  him  to  withdraw  it.  They  finally  gave 
him,  without  his  requesting  it,  a  pension  of  10,000 
Irvres  on  the  office  he  resigned.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  live  with  the  noble  exiles  at  Chanteloup,  be  faithful^ 
as  he  should  be,  to  friendship,  and  yet  have  a  hand- 
some revenue,  which  he  disposed  of  generously  and 
without  ostentation. 

If  the  letters,  or  rather  the  gazettes,  which  the  Abb^ 
Barthelemy  wrote  to  Mme.  Du  Deffand  from  Chante- 
loup  had  been  preserved,  letters  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  doings  from  day  to  day,  we  should  have 
true  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  the  great  world  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
correspondence  from  a  little  mock-heroic  poem  by 
Barthelemy,  entitled  La  Chnnfiiouptfe,  which  is  other- 
wise very  frivolous.  Wc  tind  in  the  Correspondence 
of  Horace  Walpole  a  remark  about  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy and  a  word  of  praise  that  needs  some 
explanation.  One  of  Walpole's  friends,  General  Con- 
way,  being  in  France  and,  in  spite  of  his  expressed 
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desire,  not  succeeding  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  who  were  little  in- 
clined to  it,  Walpole  writes  to  him : 

"Though  the  Choiseuls  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
you,  1  hope  that  their  Abb^  Barth^lemy  is  not  subjected 
to  the  same  quarantine.  Besides  great  knowledge  he 
has  infinite  wit  and  polissonnerie,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
best  sort  of  men  that  there  is  in  the  world." 

The  word  polissonnerie  is  written  in  French  and 
underlined.  Walpole  evidently  did  not  fully  under- 
stand what  the  word  signifies ;  it  is  probable  that  he 
meant  to  speak  of  the  gay  and  lively  playfulness  that 
the  abb6  showed  in  a  drawing-room.  At  supper  with 
Mme.  Du  DefTand,  or  in  writing  to  her  of  the  doings 
at  Chanteloup,  this  abb^  of  good  society  had  a  slight 
touch  of  Cresset  about  him. 

The  actual  facts  of  the  Abb6  Barthdemy's  merits  as 
an  antiquary,  and  before  the  publication  of  his  Ana- 
charsis,  escape  my  search;  what  can  be  said  in  general 
is,  that  he  rendered  true  service  to  the  knowledge  of 
medals  [and  the  coins  of  antiquity];  that  he  contributed 
to  raise  them  from  the  condition  of  mere  curiosities, 
and  to  make  them  one  of  the  regular  and  consecutive 
supports  of  history.  In  sixty  years  of  practice,  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  medals  passed  through 
his  hands.  Bringing  to  this  study,  as  to  all  those  he 
undertook,  a  philosophical  mind,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
served himself  from  what  was  called  the  philosophy  of 
the  century;  and,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  a  sense  of 
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propriety  as  from  reflection,  he  at  all  times  considered 
the  attacks  on  religion,  in  which  the  brilliant  men  and 
the  principal  writers  around  him  indulged,  as  fiital 
and  ruinous. 

After  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  in  1785,  he 
lived  in  Paris,  dividing  his  time  between  his  Cabinet 
of  Medals,  his  Academy  and  a  few  salons,  that  of 
Mme.  de  Choiseul  being  his  centre.  He  carefully 
avoided  all  quarrels  and  disturbances;  we  fmd  him 
advising  Walpole,  in  a  certain  case,  to  give  no  pretext 
for  war  to  Voltaire.  He,  himself,  has  the  honour,  I 
believe,  of  not  being  once  mentioned  in  the  Works  of 
that  monarch  and  literary  despot  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  friends 
advised  him  no  longer  to  put  off  the  publication  of  his 
Jeune  Anachursis,  the  work  of  his  whole  life,  he 
hesitated  long;  and  when  he  fmally  decided  to  let  it 
appear,  in  1788,  that  is  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  States- 
General,  his  hope  was  that  the  attention  of  the  public, 
being  occupied  elsewhere,  would  turn  slowly  and  only 
little  by  little  to  the  book,  and  therefore  that  it  would 
have  neither  a  success  nor  a  failure:  **1  wished,"  he 
says,  *'that  it  might  slide  silently  into  the  world." 

In  what  1  have  thus  far  said,  1  have  sought  to  pre- 
sent the  Abbe  Barthelemy  in  his  surroundings  and 
general  mode  of  life;  and  to  show  the  mild  and  tem- 
pered distinction  of  his  nature;  by  so  doing  it  becomes 
easier  to  speak  of  his  work. 

He  wanted  for  h'\s  Jeune  Atiacharsts,  as  1  have  said. 
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a  gentle,  almost  silent  success,  something  like  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  composed;  and  it  obtained, 
from  the  very  day  it  was  published,  a  dazzling  success. 
Yet,  the  States-General  were  just  convoked  and  the 
year  1789  was  opening  in  the  midst  of  boundless  expec- 
tation. Sidyes  had  published  his  pamphlet,  "What 
is  the  Tiers-6tat  ?  "  Political  discussion  was  becoming 
inflamed  on  all  sides;  but,  amid  the  soughing  of  that 
impetuous,  rising  wind  which  was  not  yet  a  hurricane, 
the  Frenich  Academy  was  receiving  the  Chevalier  de 
BoufHers;  the  Abb^  Delille  recited  in  public  sessions 
with  applause,  portions  of  a  poem  on  Imagination,  and 
the  young  Anacharsis  entered  the  port  of  Athens  with 
ail  sail  set.  It  was  the  last  great  literary  success  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  moment  when  the 
whole  of  French  society  was  issuing  from  its  happy 
lake,  its  peaceful  Mediterranean,  through  unknown 
straits,  whence  the  Genius  of  the  new  Era  was  to 
launch  it  with  a  powerful  hand  upon  the  ocean. 

With  his  elegant  and  polished  young  Greek,  who 
to-day  seems  to  us  so  cold,  the  Abb6  Barth^lemy  ob- 
tained a  success  like  that  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 
Men  of  the  world,  the  ^lite,  and  also  the  people  of  Let- 
ters, and  women,  were  all  seized,  in  an  instant,  with 
enthusiasm.  Mme.  de  KrQdner,  who  at  that  date  was 
still  only  an  ambassadress  and  a  pretty  woman,  copied 
and  learned  by  heart  long  passages  of  Anacharsis; 
Mme.  de  Staal,  who  had  just  written  her  Lettres  sur 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and  who  was  dawning  into 
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celebrity,  addressed  to  the  abbe  at  a  supper  couplets 
that  sounded  the  names  of  Sappho  and  Homer.  I  find  a 
quantity  of  verses  addressed  by  amateurs  to  the  learned 
abb6,  among  them  some  tp  the  air  of  Prends,  ma 
Phillis,  In  short,  the  success,  save  for  a  few  isolated 
protestations,  was  sudden  and  universal.  Frenchmen 
were  grateful  to  an  author  who  had  continually  thought 
of  them  while  painting  Athenians,  and  they  applauded 
enthusiastically  the  gratifying  resemblance. 

The  defects  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  book  are 
fully  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  by  the  style  of  mind  of  the  writer.  At  the 
time  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  work  Bar- 
thdiemy  had  just  read  the  ancient  authors;  he  then  re- 
read them,  pen  in  hand,  **  noting  down  on  cards  all 
the  points  that  threw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  habits  and  morals,  and  laws  of  the  people, 
the  opinions  of  philosophers."  It  was  these  precise 
and  careful  notes  that  he  set  himself  to  rearrange 
and  unite  by  an  ingenious  plot  and  a  pleasing  narrative. 
'*  Antiquity,"  he  thought,  *'  is  only  a  study  of  various 
accounts.  The  more  we  see  of  monuments,  the  more 
texts  we  have  at  hand,  the  better  we  are  able  to  explain 
them  one  by  the  other."  Here  we  see  his  method, 
which  was  that  of  collection  and  mosaic. 

Having  chosen  his  young  Scythian  traveller,  to  make 
him  talk  and  judge  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Philip  of  Maccdon,  he  takes  much  trouble 
to  introduce  questions  that  the  sight  of  Greece,  at  that 
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time,  would  not  have  roused ;  but  he  does  it  to  elude 
and  adroitly  set  aside  certain  other  questions,  and  to 
produce  a  sort  of  rigid  appearance  of  truth,  for  which, 
to-day,  we  do  not  thank  him.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
in  their  youth  took  pleasure  (and  I  am  one  of  them )  in 
reading  Anacharsis,  have,  from  duty  and  gratitude, 
certain  favourable  reasons  to  present. 

In  Barthdlemy's  work  there  is  a  quality  which  we 
value  too  little  in  our  day — namely,  composition,  con- 
nection, unity.  The  rather  lively  and  elegant  Introduc- 
tion which  epitomises  the  history  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece,  makes  the  frontal  of  the  abbd's  monument. 
The  yqyage — the  Journey,  properly  so-called — begins 
joyfully  and  with  emotion,  by  a  visit  to  Epaminondas, 
yie  most  perfect  of  ancient  heroes;  it  ends,  in  the  last 
chapter,  with  a  pbrtrait  of  the  young  Alexander:  the 
whole  narrative  is  enclosed  between  that  first  visit  in 
Thebes,  where  the  subject  of  Greece  appears  in  all  its 
glory,  and  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  at  which  perished 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  Within  these  confines  we 
have  many  instructive  digressions,  returns  into  ancient 
history;  conversations  in  libraries;  erudite  but  not  per- 
plexing dissertations;  meetings  with  celebrated  men, 
who  are  painted  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  char- 
acter; chapters  that  are  quite  charming  in  their  tem- 
pered style,  such  as  the  visit  made  to  Xenophon  at 
Scillus.  In  a  word,  though  the  current  in  Anacharsis 
is  never  rapid,  it  suffices  to  carry  along  a  reader  who 
is  not  too  impatient,  and  who  will  pardon  a  lack  of 
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vigour  and  originality  for  the  sake  of  elegance  and 
sweetness  combined  with  accuracy. 

Barthdiemy  has  nothing  of  Montesquieu  in  his  view 
of  Greece.  **  Every  author  must  follow  his  own  plan," 
he  said ;  "  it  did  not  enter  into  mine  to  send  a  traveller 
into  Greece  to  take  them  my  thoughts,  but  to  bring 
back  theirs  to  me  as  much  as  possible."  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  thoughts  of  the  Greeks, 
expressed  by  them  and  translated  to  us  without  pre- 
vious explanation,  are  sufficiently  suited  to  our  use. 
We  could  wish  that  instead  of  minutely  describing  the 
Constitutions  and  the  government  of  Athens,  Bar- 
thdemy  had  made  us  feel  more  vividly  the  marked 
differences  between  them  and  modem  society — 
slavery,  on  which  they  were  founded,  oppression  9f 
conquered  races,  civic  rights  reserved  exclusively  to  a 
small  number  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  very  place 
where,  as  we  are  told,  the  multitude  ruled. 

Barth^lemy,  by  introducing  a  personage  of  the  past, 
and  making  him  constantly  speak,  cut  himself  off  from 
the  resource  of  modern  and  really  statesmanlike  con- 
siderations; but,  had  he  spoken  in  his  own  name,  he 
would  also  have  ignored  them;  they  did  not  enter  into 
the  nature  of  his  mind.  He  kept  to  mundane  and 
superficial  analogies,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  Par- 
isian resemblances  which  the  names  of  Aspasia  or 
Alcibiades  suggested;  he  never  cut  to  the  depths  in  his 
comparisons.  We  find  in  Grimm's  Correspondance 
a  few  pages  written  after  reading  Anacharsis,  which 
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treat  of  the  government  of  Athens;  that  short  chapter, 
on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  says  more  about 
that  government  than  all  the  notes  so  minutely  dove- 
tailed together  by  Barth^lemy.  After  stating  the 
principal  features  of  the  government  of  Athens  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people,  after  pointing  out 
the  influence,  often  sovereign,  of  their  greatest  men, 
Themistocles,  Pericles,  etc.,  Grimm  (or  the  writer 
of  the  chapter,  whoever  he  was)  boldly  drew  this 
conclusion : 

**  It  is  therefore  permissible  to  say  that  the  most 
democratic  democracy  that  ever  has  been,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  had  no  more  certain  means  of  sustaining 
itself  than  to  cease  at  times  to  be  so;  and  that  each 
time  it  was  least  democratic  in  fact  it  enjoyed  a  more 
brilliant  fortune  and  one  more  truly  to  be  envied." 

Barthdemy  has  none  of  the  comprehensive  views  of 
a  statesman  and  a  philosopher;  nor  has  he  those  of  a 
painter.  His  style,  as  1  have  said,  has  gentleness,  and 
in  places  emotion  and  sensibility.  1  could  quote 
many  passages  carefully  worked  up  and  graceful  in 
effect;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  famous  description  of 
the  spring-time  at  Delos:  "In  the  happy  climate 
where  I  dwell,  spring  is  like  the  dawn  of  a  beautiful 
day."  But  even  there,  we  feel  it  is  a  theme,  treated 
and  caressed  deliberately  by  a  skilful,  polished  pen, 
rather  than  a  picture  grasped  by  the  imagination  or 
vividly  seized  from  nature.  It  is  the  work  of  a  de- 
scriptive Isocrates,  and  nothing  more. 
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Chateaubriand,  in  his  first,  confused  work,  his  Essai 
sur  les  R&volutions,  started,  in  a  way,  from  the  yqyage 
du  Jeune  Anacharsis  to  make  continual  comparisons 
of  antiquity  with  the  modern  world;  but,  after  the  first 
steps  in  the  tracks  of  his  predecessor,  how  he  makes 
us  feel  that  he  penetrates  far  beyond  him!  His  bril- 
liant and  energetic  talent  begins  at  once,  and  at  all 
hazards,  to  give  sword-thrusts  through  his  subject, 
and  from  that  sword  the  lightnings  dart  It  would 
seem  that  all  new  talent,  new  genius,  must  enter  thus 
into  subjects  sword  in  hand,  like  Renaud  into  the  en- 
chanted forest;  and  that  it  needs  to  strike  boldly  until 
it  has  broken  the  chafm :  the  conquest  of  the  true  and 
of  the  beautiful  is  at  this  cost. 

After  Chateaubriand  had  visited  Greece  she  had  a 
painter  among  us.  I  do  not  say  that  he  painted 
simply,  or  in  the  manner  that  she  herself,  in  her  best 
days,  would  have  preferred;  I  say  only  that  with 
the  means  and  system  of  colour  which  were  his,  he 
imparts  to  us  vividly  the  sensation  of  Greece.  He  ar- 
rives in  Athens;  he  mounts  at  once  to  the  Acropolis; 
like  a  conqueror  he  chooses  his  camp;  he  establishes 
his  sovereign  point  of  view.  Re-read  that  page  of  his 
Itin^raire.  Thence  he  describes  the  hills,  the  monu- 
ments about  him;  he  evokes,  he  re-creates  in  idea  the 
ancient  city,  the  theatre  resounding  with  applause,  the 
fleets  issuing  from  the  Piraeus,  the  days  of  Salamis  or 
of  Delos.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  under  the 
sun   nor   more   luminous  than   that   picture.      With 
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Barthdiemy,  with  his  young  Anacharsis,  who  is 
supposed  to  arrive  for  the  first  time  in  Athens,  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind;  we  follow  him  through  the 
streets,  one  by  one,  but  without  a  coup  d'ail.  We 
feel  that  our  guide  is  troubled,  he  finds  his  way  with 
effort;  at  last  we  reach  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
Acropolis;  slowly  we  mount,  and  wearily.  The  gene- 
ral coup  d'o^il  comes  too  late,  and  is  feeble.  AH  this 
tells  us  that  Bapth61emy  has  read,  but  not  seen. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
his  defects;  we  feel  them  too  much  in  our  day;  but  in 
his  day  he  had  grace  and  a  relative  usefulness.  The 
idea  that  men  have  formed  of  Greece,  of  that  celebrated 
literature  and  country,  has  not  always  been  the  same 
in  France;  it  has  passed  in  the  course  of  three  centuries 
through  many  variations  and  vicissitudes.  If,  formerly, 
we  made  ourselves  too  effeminate  and  smiling  an 
image  of  ancient  Greece,  are  we  not  making  too  hard 
and  savage  a  one  to-day  ?  In  the  sixteenth  century,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Renaissance  and  in  the  intoxication 
that  followed  it,  our  French  poets  imitated  the  Greeks 
without  sobriety,  and  without  taste ;  they  missed  the 
grandeur  through  their  very  excess  of  imitation;  they 
succeeded  in  rendering  adequately  only  the  lesser  au- 
thors, the  graceful  odes,  the  Anacreonics,  a  few  idylls 
fallen  from  the  treasury  of  the  '*  Anthology."  Amyot 
by  devoting  himself  to  Longinus  and  Plutarch,  propa- 
gated the  literature  of  Greece  far  better  by  making  its 
prose  more  liked. 
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!n  the  seventeenth  century  Greece  was  not  as  well 
comprehended,  nor  as  faithfully  pictured  as  we  imagine; 
Boileau,  who  did,  strictly  speaking,  understand  Lon- 
ginus  and  Homer,  was,  nevertheless,  far  more  Latin 
than  he  was  Greek.  Racine,  imitating  with  genius 
and  drawing  his  inspiration  from  his  own  heart,  repro- 
duced from  the  old  tragic  masterpieces  nothing,  if  I 
may  say  so,  but  their  pathetic  and  sentimental  beauties, 
which  he  sought  to  assimilate  with  Fi^nch  elegances. 
F^nelon  alone,  without  thinking  of  copying  or  of  in- 
venting, and  solely  from  a  natural  simplicity  of  taste, 
found  Greece  beneath  his  pen  and  easily  reproduced  it 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
without  ever  having  studied  the  Greek  language,  is  the 
one  who,  on  certain  of  his  pages,  has  divined  and  best 
revealed  the  Greek  genius.  Andr6  Ch6nier  attained  to 
a  perception  of  Greece,  by  race,  by  study,  and  by  talent, 
and  he  takes  us  there,  even  into  many  a  by-way.  But 
before  he  was  known,  before  his  Elegies,  confided  to 
love  or  to  friendship,  could  be  repeated,  after  his  death, 
by  the  lips  of  admirers,  a  growing  taste,  more  or  less 
intelligent,  for  the  antique  had  sprung  up  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  was  that  taste,  1  might 
almost  say  that  fashion,  which  Le  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis  fostered  and  quickened.  There  was  a 
moment  when  Greece,  through  the  Abb<^  Barth^lemy, 
was  the  rage  in  all  Parisian  salons  and  boudoirs.  We 
find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun  (the  grace- 
ful painter)  the  story  of  a  supper  improvised  after  a 
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reading  of  Anacharsis;  all  the  guests  were  draped  in 
Greek  costumes:  even  the  cooking  had  a  savour  of 
antiquity.  A  cake  was  served  made  with  the  honey 
and  raisins  of  Corinth ;  they  drank  the  wine  of  Cyprus; 
they  even  tried,  I  think,  a  Lacedemonian  broth.  Le 
Brun-Pindare  recited  imitations  of  Anacreon. 

Those  imitations  of  Le  Brxin  are  more  Greek  than 
Barth61emy  permitted  himself  to  be.  When  he  had  a 
passage  from  Sappho  or  Sophocles  to  translate  into 
verse  for  his  Voyage,  he  had  recourse  to  the  muse  of 
the  Abb6  Delille.  The  Greece  of  the  Abb6  Barth6lemy 
corresponds  well,  in  fact,  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
Roman  country  in  the  Georgiques  of  the  other  accom- 
plished abb6.  The  literary  usefulness  of  the  two  was 
of  the  same  order  and  the  same  kind. 

Chateaubriand,  Paul-Louis  Courier,  and  Fauriel  have, 
since  then,  sufficiently  corrected  us  of  those  ideas  of 
Greece,  redolent  of  the  vicinity  of  Chanteloup,  Erme- 
nonville,  and  Moulin-Joli.  For  some  time  past  another 
Greece  has  become  the  fashion,  a  Greece  more  com- 
plete, they  assure  us,  more  real,  better  based  upon  the 
original;  often,  however,  too  wanting  in  elegance.  I 
applaud  with  all  my  heart  such  importations  when  they 
are  faithful  and  conscientious;  telling  myself,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  seem  to  proclaim,  by  this  looking 
backward,  a  certain  famine  in  the  present,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  prolonged.  The  conclusions  that  I  draw 
from  this  long  series  of  attempts,  which  have,  each 
in  turn,  gone  to  extremes,  seldom  reaching  the  exact 
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point,  are  that  we  cannot  transplant  one  literature  into 
another,  nor  the  genius  of  one  race  and  language  into 
the  genius  of  a  different  people;  that  to  know  Greece 
and  the  Greeks  well,  we  should  read  them  much  and 
say  but  little — unless  with  those  who  read  them  also; 
and  that  to  draw  something  from  them  into  the  cur- 
rent usage  of  our  day,  the  surest  way  is  to  have  talent 
and  imagination  in  French. 

If  the  Abb6  Barth^lemy  had  had  more  of  that  natural 
originality,  of  that  living  inspiration,  we  could  pardon 
him  certain  infidelities  in  execution.  In  spite  of  all 
his  care,  in  spite  of  his  determination  not  to  take  one 
step  without  his  erudite  notes,  his  book  must  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  in  certain  parts,  a  modem  and  per- 
sonal production.  It  was  thus  that,  towards  the  end, 
during  the  sojourn  at  Delos,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  himself  free  rein:  the  man  is  revealed;  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Philocles  his  own  ideas  on  happi- 
ness, on  society,  on  friendship;  he  inserts,  by  extracts, 
his  former  little  treatise  on  Morals  that  he  wrote,  many 
years  earlier,  for  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Malesherbes. 
We  all  know  that  he  sang  the  praises  of  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Choiseul  in  his  work,  under  the  names  of  Arsame 
and  Phedime;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  praises  them 
at  three  different  periods:  in  the  first  chapter,  in  the 
last  chapter  but  one,  and  in  the  middle  and  very  heart 
of  his  work;  thus  distributing,  intentionally,  these  dear 
parts  of  his  soul  into  the  principal  sections  of  his  life- 
long work.     When  Barthelemy  published  the  bookj 
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NL  de  Choiseui  was  dead;  Mme.  de  Choiseul  still 
lived  and  was  destined  to  survive  the  friend  who 
lauded  her  so  delicately. 

The  ycyage  dujeune  Anacharsis  had  been  published 
some  months  and  its  success  had  mounted  to  the 
clouds;  a  place  became  vacant  in  the  French  Academy 
by  the  death  of  the  grammarian  Beauzee,  and  Barth^- 
lemy,  chosen  unanimously  to  succeed  him,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  public  session  on  Saint  Louis's  day,  August, 
1789.  The  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  replied  to  him,  and 
took  the  honours  of  the  session  by  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  Jeune  Anacharsis,  whose  author  he  compared 
to  Orpheus.  In  Barth6Iemy's  speech  certain  neo- 
logisms attracted  notice.  He  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  hopes,  already  clouded,  to 
which  they  had  given  birth :  *' France  .  .  .  sees 
her  representatives  ranged  around  the  throne,  whence 
are  descending  words  of  consolation  that  have  never 
before  fallen  from  such  a  height/*  The  singularity 
of  that  sentence,  according  to  Grimm,  was  much  ap- 
plauded. Barth^lemy  inaugurated  the  parliamentary 
style.  In  another  place  he  said,  lauding  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  sacrificing  slightly  to  the  enthusiastic 
ideas  of  the  moment:  **  Eternal  day  has  dawned,  and 
its  effulgence,  becoming  ever  brighter,  will  penetrate 
successively  all  climes. " 

Barthdemy  must  have  had,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  less  ease  and  confidence  in  auguring  good  for 
the  future.     It  was  he  who  said,  in  a  letter  of  Calli- 
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medon  to  Anacharsis,  speaking  of  popular  prejudices 
and  superstitions:  "My  dear  Anacharsis,  when  we 
say  that  an  age  is  enlightened,  that  means  that  more 
ideas  are  found  in  certain  towns  than  in  others;  and 
that  in  those  the  principal  class  of  citizens  is  better 
educated  than  it  once  was."  As  for  the  multitude, 
"not  excepting,"  he  said,  "that  of  Athens,"  he  be- 
lieved it  almost  incorrigible  and  little  perfectible, 
adding  with  discouragement:  "Never  doubt  it:  men 
have  two  favourite  passions  that  philosophy  cannot 
destroy — that  of  error,  and  that  of  slavery."  While 
thinking  thus  he  was  not  misanthropic;  nor  was  he 
inclined  to  blacken  human  nature.  "  In  general,"  he 
said,  "  men  have  less  wickedness  than  weakness  and 
inconstancy." 

The  events  of  the  Revolution  came,  blow  after  blow, 
to  sadden  his  heart,  and  destroy  the  structure,  hitherto 
so  secure,  of  his  fortune.  Until  then  he  had  led  the 
most  well-arranged  and  comfortable  of  existences;  he 
now  saw  it  daily  fall  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  and  escape 
him.  He  had  the  right  spirit  to  stifle  his  own  com- 
plaints, reflecting  on  the  oppression  of  all  and  the 
common  calamity: 

"  I  speak  to  you  only  of  literature,"  he  writes  to  M  de  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  in  March,  1792,  "  because  all  other  subjects  are  grievous  and 
torturing.  1  turn  my  mind  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  We  are 
at  a  point  where  we  cannot  think  of  the  past  nor  of  the  future,  and 
v^arcely  of  the  present.  I  go  to  the  Academies,  and  to  very  few 
houses,  sometimes  to  solitary  promenades;  and  when  night  comes  1 
say  to  myself  :  *  There  is  another  day  gone  by.' " 
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Soon  the  Academies,  his  true  homes,  failed  him ;  they 
were  abolished.  Nothing  remained  to  him,  except  his 
Cabinet  of  Medals.  But  such  sanctuaries,  in  revolu- 
tionary days,  are  not  inviolable  or  sacred.  In  all  public 
establishments  where  a  certain  number  ox  men  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  always  one,  usually  of  inferior  rank, 
who  has  piled  up,  during  years  of  silence,  heaps  of  gall, 
and  envy,  and  when  the  day  of  revolution  comes,  that 
man  will  rise  against  the  others,  who  may  not  even 
have  known  him  until  then,  and  become  their  enemy 
and  denouncer.  This  is  what  happened  at  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  du  Roi.  An  employ^,  named  Tobiezen-Dubi, 
denounced  all  his  superiors,  and  his  information  was 
accepted.  Barthdiemy  was  taken,  September  2,  179^, 
to  the  prison  of  the  Madelonnettes. 

Mme.  de  Choiseul,  as  soon  as  she  received  the  news, 
bestirred  herself  and  took  steps  to  influence  the  repre- 
sentative Courtois,  who  went  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  There  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  in- 
oflensive  old  man,  whose  literary  success,  applauded 
by  all,  was  still  so  recent.  He  found  an  echo  to  his 
words  on  all  sides,  with  one  solitary  opposing  voice; 
that  of  an  author,  formerly  much  protected  at  Court, 
Laignelot,  who  had  written  the  tragedy  of  /Igis  some 
years  before  the  publication  and  succtssof  Anacharsis, 
and  who  had  since  then  nurtured  a  professional  ieal- 
ousy  of  it.  Barth^lemy  left  the  prison  after  a  confine- 
ment of  only  sixteen  hours. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Par6,  in  an  honourable 
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letter  ( written  in  the  style  oi  Anacharsis),  hastened tc 
inform  the  old  man,  that  in  order  to  atone  for  that  mo- 
mentary severity,  he  was  appointed  director-general  of 
the  Bibliotheque.  Barthelemy  was  touched,  but  he 
declined  the  office;  he  was  satisfied  to  remain  among 
his  medals:  he  even  returned,  at  this  close  of  his  life, 
to  his  favourite  study  with  that  renewal  of  love  for  it 
which  many  an  old  man  feels  for  the  first  occupations 
of  his  youth.  But  the  springs  of  life  were  worn  out  in 
him.  It  was  noticed  that  the  desire  to  please,  "  which 
was  perhaps  his  dominant  passion,"  abandoned  him 
gradually;  an  habitual  gloom  enveloped  his  soul;  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  him,  and  he  so  called  it,  a  "re- 
velation," which  disconcerted  all  the  moderately  in- 
dulgent ideas  he  had  hitherto  formed  of  human  nature. 
Friendship  alone  and  the  thought  of  Mme.  de  Choiseul 
still  brightened  him,  and  his  last  care,  in  his  last  days, 
was  for  her,  desiring  to  spare  her  the  emotion  that  the 
news  of  his  condition  would  cause  her. 

Mme.  de  Choiseul,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
17SS.  retired  to  a  convent  in  the  rue  du  Bac;  chiefly  to 
economise  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  and  thus  protect 
his  memory.  After  the  suppression  of  the  convents, 
and  under  the  Directory,  she  lived  in  an  entresol  of  the 
Perigord  mansion  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  where  she  died 
in  November,  1801,  under  the  Consulate,  surviving  her 
friend  six  years. 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy  died  in  April,  1795,  in  his 
eightieth  year.     At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
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vention  that  followed  his  death,  Dusault,  the  former 
friend  of  Jean-Jacques  and  the  translator  of  Juvenal, 
mounted  the  tribune  and  pronounced  a  Eulogy  upon 
him,  in  which  he  recommended  the  nephews  of  the 
deceased  to  the  care  of  the  nation.  *'  Barth^lemy,"  he 
said,  in  the  sentimental  language  of  the  day,  through 
which  a  sincere  affection  made  itself  felt, 

"  Barthelemy  was  an  excellent  man  in  all  respects.  Those  who  knew 
him  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  his  immortal  j4nacharsis,  or 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  A  single  remark  of  his  discloses  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  philanthropic  soul :  '  Why  is  it  not  given  to  a  mortal,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  to  be  able  to  bequeath  happiness  ? ' " 

To  the  shocking  maxim  of  loving  our  friends  as 
though  we  might  some  day  hate  them,  Barthelemy 
liked  to  substitute  another,  more  human,  more  con- 
soling, from  one  of  his  ancient  authors:  **  Hate  your 
enemies  as  though  you  were  some  day  to  love  them." 
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Xouis  XV. 

LOUIS  XV,  though  endowed  with  a  noble  pre- 
sence, and  many  apparent  graces,  showed  him- 
self, from  his  earliest  years,  the  weakest  and 
most  timid  of  beings.  It  has  often  been  said — but 
never  often  enough,  that  his  was  the  most  vacant,  the 
most  contemptible,  the  most  cowardly,  of  the  hearts 
of  kings.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  known 
his  moral  nature  than  certain  letters  written  by  Mme. 
de  Tencin  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  during  the  year 

1743. 

Informed  by  her  brother,  the  cardinal,  of  all  that 
went  on  at  the  King's  Council,  this  clever  and  in- 
triguing woman  reports  it  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
then  with  the  army  in  Holland.  Only  her  own 
sentences,  given  verbatim,  can  fully  expose  the  opin- 
ion she  entertained  of  the  king. 

''Versailles,  June  22,  1743 — You  ought,  I  think,  to  write  to  Mme. 
de  Chiteauroux,  and  tell  her  to  try  to  drag  the  king  out  of  the  torpor 
he  b  in  about  public  affairs.  What  my  brother  has  t>een  able  to  say 
to  him  on  that  subject  is  useless:  it  is,  as  he  sent  you  word,  like  talk- 
ing to  a  rock.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can  wish  to  be  nil 
when  he  could  be  something.  No  one  but  you  could  conceive  the 
point  to  which  things  have  now  come  What  passes  in  his  kingdom 
seems  not  to  concern  him;  nothing  affects  him;  in  the  Council  he 
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is  absolutely  indifTerent;  he  assents  to  whatever  is  laid  before  him. 
Verily,  it  is  enough  to  drive  any  one  to  desperation  to  have  to  do  with 
such  a  man.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  his  apathetic  nature  leads 
him  to  the  side  on  which  there  is  least  trouble,  though  it  may  be  the 
worst  side.  .  .  .  The  news  from  Bavaria  is  bad.  .  .  . 
They  say  the  king  avoids  being  told  what  takes  place,  and  says  it  is 
better  to  know  nothing  than  to  hear  disagreeable  things.  Fine  samg' 
/rot J  truly!" 

Would  the  king  go,  or  would  he  not  go  to  the 
army  ?  A  whole  system  of  machinery  had  to  be  pre- 
pared and  set  in  motion  to  effect  it: 

"  My  brother,"  writes  Mme.  de  Tencin,  "is  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Not,  between 
ourselves,  that  he  is  fit  to  command  a  company  of  grenadiers;  but 
his  presence  would  do  much;  the  people  love  their  king  from  habit; 
they  will  be  enchanted  to  see  him  take  this  step— to  which  he  w3l 
have  been  incited.  His  troops  will  do  their  duty  better;  and  the 
generals  will  not  dare  openly  to  neglect  theirs  any  longer." 

I  might  multiply  these  crushing  quotations  : 
"Nothing  in  this  world  resembles  the  king,"  she 
writes,  summing  him  up  in  one  sentence.  Such  was 
Louis  XV,  in  his  full  force  and  virility,  on  the  eve  of 
what  the  people  were  about  to  call  his  heroism. 

The  young  king,  who  was  sickly  for  a  long  time 
in  childhood,  and  whose  life  seemed  to  hang  by  a 
thread,  was  brought  up  with  excessive  precautions; 
all  effort  was  spared  him,  more,  even,  than  is  usually 
spared  a  prince.  Cardinal  de  Fleury  directed  his  edu- 
cation wholly  in  the  line  of  indolence  and  effeminacy. 
That  old  man  of  over  eighty,  partly  from  habit,  partly 
from  wiliness,  kept  his  royal  pupil  perpetually  in 
leading-strings;   turning  him  aside  from  all  that  re- 
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sembled  an  idea  or  an  enterprise,  watchful  to  uproot 
in  him  the  least  volition  or  desire;  thus  he  had 
accustomed  him  to  nothing  but  the  easiest  things. 
Nature,  moreover,  had  done  nothing  to  help  the 
young  king  to  surmount  this  senile  and  effeminate 
education.  There  was  no  spark  in  him  except  that 
which  early  declared  itself  for  things  of  sense.  The 
young  courtiers,  the  ambitious  men  who  surrounded 
him,  saw  with  vexation  this  tutelage  of  the  cardinal, 
this  insipid  childhood,  this  schoolboy  r61e  prolong  it- 
self in  a  king  who  was  over  thirty  years  of  age  ;  they 
saw  that  there  was  only  one  means  of  emancipat- 
ing him,  and  that  was  to  give  him  a  mistress.  He 
had  had  them  for  years,  but  always  as  a  lad  and 
under  the  good  pleasure  of  the  cardinal  ;  he  needed 
one,  they  thought,  who  would  be  really  mistress,  and 
would  make  him  his  own  master. 

To  this  end  they  managed  matters,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Louis  XV  in  this  novel  hunt  had  no  more  to 
do  than  the  sluggard  kings  in  the  other  kind  of  hunts, 
who  shot  the  game  when  it  was  brought  before  them. 
They  aided  him,  for  his  start  in  this  direction,  to 
choose  successively  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Mme. 
de  Nesle,  so  much  did  habit  and  a  species  of  routine 
rule  him  even  in  his  inconstancy. 

Cardinal  de  Fleury  being  dead,  intrigues  were  car- 
ried on  with  renewed  ardour;  the  question  was,  inas- 
much as  the  king  had  no  will  of  his  own,  to  know 
what  hand  would  seize  the  tiller.    It  was  then  that 
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Mme.  de  Tencin,  anxious  to  advance  her  brother,  the 
cardinal,  to  the  head  of  the  ministry,  wrote  to  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  to  urge  Mme.  de  Chftteauroux  (the 
third  of  the  Nesle  sisters)  to  "  drag  the  King  from  his 
torpor.'*  The  idea  prevailed,  and  Mme.  de  Chilteau- 
roux  did,  for  one  moment,  make  Louis  XV  a  phantom 
hero  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  She  had  heart;  she 
felt  a  generous  inspiration  and  she  imparted  it  She 
tormented  this  king,  who  seemed  to  regret  he  was 
a  king,  by  talking  to  him  of  State  affairs,  of  his  inter- 
ests, of  his  fame.  "You  kill  me,"  he  kept  saying. 
"So  much  the  better,  sire,"  she  answered.  "  A  king 
must  be  resuscitated."  She  did  resuscitate  him;  for 
a  short  time  she  succeeded  in  making  Louis  XV 
conscious  of  honour  and  scarcely  recognisable. 

We  are  ftow  not  so  far  from  Mme.  de  Pdmpadour 
as  we  seem.  This  was  the  king  whom  she  watched 
(while  still  Mme.  d'6tioIes)  when  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  Senart,  and  set  herself  to  love.  She  dreamed  of 
Henri  IV  and  Gabrielle.  Mme.  de  Chateauroux  dying 
suddenly  [poisoned,  rumour  said,  by  those  who 
wished  to  keep  her  from  the  king],  she  told  herself 
that  it  was  she  who  should  take  her  place.  A  plot 
was  at  once  laid  by  her  friends.  The  details  are  lack- 
ing, but  what  is  certain  is  that,  with  that  total  want 
of  initiative  that  characterised  Louis  XV,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  for  her  what  had  been  done  for  Mme.  de 
Chateauroux  and  her  sisters,  namely,  arrange  the  affair 
for  him.     In  such  cases,  especially  with  princes,  offi- 
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cious  go-betweens  are  never  lacking.  Mme.  de  Tencin, 
after  seeing  her  first  instrument,  Mme.  de  ChMeauroux, 
broken,  concurred  in  replacing  her  by  Mme.  d*6tioles. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu,  on  the  contrary,  was  opposed 
to  the  latter,  having  another  candidate  in  view,  a  great 
lady;  for  It  seems  that  to  be  mistress  of  the  king  the 
great  requisite  then  was  that  she  should  be  a  lady  of 
quality;  and  the  accession  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  nie 
Poisson,  was  a  total  revolution  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Court.  In  this  sense,  especially,  there 
was  scandal,  and  the  great  shade  of  Louis  XIV  was 
invoked.  M.  de  Maurepas,  with  the  Richelieus  and 
their  class,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  bourgeoise,  a  gris- 
eUe,  as  they  called  her,  usurping  the  power  hitherto 
reserved  for  wantons  of  noble  blood.  Maurepas, 
satirical  first  and  last,  remained  in  opposition,  and 
consoled  himself  by  writing  verses  for  twenty-five 
years.  Richelieu,  ever  a  courtier,  made  his  peace, 
and  was  reconciled. 

The  year  1745,  that  of  Fontenoy,  was  for  Mme. 
d'iStioles  one  of  triumph  and  also  one  of  great  meta- 
morphoses. Her  liaison  with  the  king  was  ** ar- 
ranged"; she  awaited  only  the  moment  of  its  public 
announcement.  The  king  was  with  the  army,  writ- 
ing her  letters  upon  letters.  Voltaire,  who  was  stay- 
ing with  her  at  6tioles,  lent  himself  to  the  pretty  play 
of  Henry  IV  and  Gabrielle  and  rhymed  madrigals 
upon  madrigals.  Bernis,  faithful  to  the  taste  of  the 
day,  addressed  her  as  *'that  virtuous  beauty";  with 
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which  title  the  young  Pompadour  made  her  entrance 
into  Versailles  as  one  "  whose  heart  was  taken  captive 
by  a  faithful  hero." 

All  this  seems  strange  and  almost  ridiculous  now; 
but  if  we  study  Mme.  de  Pompadour  attentively  wc 
shall  see  that  there  is  truth  in  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  and  that  it  is  representative  of  the  real  taste  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  not 
precisely  a  grisette,  as  her  enemies  affected  to  say,  and 
as  Voltaire  repeated  on  one  of  his  malicious  days:  she 
was  a  bourgeoise,  the  flower  of  finance,  witty,  elegant, 
graced  with  many  gifts  and  many  talents,  but  with  a 
manner  of  feeling  that  lacked  the  grandeur  and  cold- 
ness of  aristocratic  ambition.     She  loved  the  king  for 
himself;  as  the  handsomest  man  of  his  kingdom,  as  the 
one  who  seemed  to  her  most  lovable;  she  loved  him 
sincerely,   sentimentally,    if  not  with  deep  passion. 
Her  ideal,  on  arriving  at  Court,  was  to  charm  him, 
amuse  him,  by  a  thousand  diversions  derived  from  the 
arts  or  from  the  intellect;  to  make  him  happy  and 
keep  him  constant  by  a  varied  round  of  enchantments 
and   pleasures.      A   landscape   by   Watteau,   games, 
comedies,  pastorals  in  shady  nooks,  a  continual  em- 
barkation for  Cythera,  such  was  her  coveted  frame- 
work.    But  once  transplanted  to  the  slippery  ground 
of  a  Court,  she  could  realise  that  ideal  only  very  im- 
perfectly.    She,  who  was  naturally  obliging  and  kind, 
was  forced  to  arm  herself  against  enmities  and  treach- 
eries, and  to  take  the  offensive  to  save  herself  from 
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being  overthrown ;  and  later,  she  was  forced  by  neces- 
sity into  politics  and  into  making  herself  a  minister  of 
State. 

She  loved  the  arts  and  the  things  of  the  intellect  as 
no  mistress  of  a  king  had  ever  done  before.  Arriving 
at  that  position,  eminent  but  little  honourable  (much 
less  honourable  than  she  thought  it),  she  at  first  con- 
sidered herself  as  destined  to  aid,  summon  around  her, 
and  encourage,  suffering  merit  and  men  of  talent  of 
all  kinds.  Her  sole  glory  lies  there,  her  best  title 
and  her  excuse.  She  did  everything  to  bring  forward 
Voltaire,  and  to  make  him  agreeable  to  Louis  XV, 
whom  the  petulant  poet  disgusted  by  the  very  vehe- 
mence and  familiarity  of  his  laudations.  She  thought 
she  had  found  a  genius  in  Cr^billon  and  honoured  him. 
She  favoured  Cresset,  she  protected  Marmontel,  she 
welcomed  Duclos,  she  admired  Montesquieu  and 
showed  her  admiration  openly.  When  the  King  of 
Prussia  gave  ostentatiously  a  very  modest  pension  to 
d'Alembert,  she  advised  Louis  XV,  when  he  sneered 
at  the  amount  of  the  pension  (1200  livres)  compared 
with  the  "sublime  genius"  it  professed  to  reward,  to 
forbid  the  philosopher  to  accept  it  and  to  grant  him  an 
annuity  that  was  double  that  sum.  This  Louis  XV 
dared  not  do,  for  pious  reasons,  because  of  the  "En- 
cyclopaedia." It  was  not  her  fault  that  no  one  can 
speak  of  the  '•  age  of  Louis  XV  "  as  they  do  of  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  She  would  fain  have  made  this  king,  so 
little  affable,  so  little  giving^  a  friend  of  the  Arts,  of 
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Letters,  and  liberal  as  a  Valois.  "  What  was  Ptauigob 
I  like  ?  "  she  asked  the  Comte  de  Saint-^kmiaifi,  who 
claimed  to  have  lived  through  several  centuries;  "  than 
is  a  king  1  should  have  loved."  But  Louts  XV  could 
not  bring  himself  to  the  idea  of  regarding  men  of  Let- 

• 

ters  and  intellect  as  of  any  importance,  or  of  admitting 
them  on  any  footing  at  all  in  his  Court: 

*'  It  is  not  the  fiishion  in  France/'  said  this  monarch 
of  routine,  one  day  when  they  cited  to  him  tlie 
ample  of  Frederick  the  Great;  "  l)esides,  as  there 
so  many  more  beaux-esprits  and  great  seigneurs  liera 
than  in  I^russia  I  should  be  forced  to  have  a  very  large 
dinner-table  to  assemble  them  all."  Then  he  counted 
on  his  fingers:  ''Maupertuis,  Fontenelle,  L41  Motte, 
Voltaire,  Fr6ron,  I^ron,  Destouches,  Montesqideu. 
Cardinal  de  Polignac  "  —  "  Your  Majesty  fofgeta," 
some  one  said,  "d'Alembert  and  Clairaut,"— '*  And 
Cr^billon,"  he  added,  ''and  U  Chausste"— *'And 
Cr^billon  fils,"  said  another,  "he  is  more  amiable 
than  his  father;  besides,  there  is  the  Abb6  Pr6vost, 
and  the  Abb6  d'Olivet."  "Well!"  said  the  king, 
"for  twenty-five  years  all  that  might  have  been 
dining  or  supping  with  me!  " 

Ah!  all  that  would  indeed  have  been  mightily  out 
of  place  at  Versailles;  but  Mme.  de  Pompadour  would 
have  liked  none  the  less  to  see  them  there,  and  to  have 
brought  about  some  bond  of  opinion  between  the 
monarch  and  the  men  who  were  the  honour  of  his 
reign. 
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In  the  entresol  of  her  apartment  at  Versailles,  lived 
Dr.  Qyesnay,  her  physician,  the  patron  and  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Economists.  He  was  a  very  original 
man;  brusque,  honest,  sincere  in  the  midst  of  a  Court; 
grave,  with  "an  air  of  mimicry,'*  and  ever  finding  in- 
genuous parables  through  which  to  speak  the  truth. 
While  the  king  was  above  with  Mme.  Pompadour, 
Bemis,  Choiseul,  and  the  ministers  and  courtiers  who 
governed  with  her,  the  Encyclopaedists  and  the  Econo- 
mists, were  below,  with  Quesnay,  talking  freely  of  all 
things,  and  settling  the  future.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  herself  had  a  consciousness  of 
the  gathering  storms  above  her  head  when  she  ex- 
claimed in  the  famous  words:  Apris  moi  le  Ddluge! 
It  was  that  entresol,  full  of  ideas  and  doctrines,  which 
held  the  cataracts  that,  sooner  or  later,  were  to  burst 
upon  them  from  the  skies.  On  certain  days  round 
Qyesnay's  dinner-table  could  be  seen  sitting  together 
Diderot,  d'Alembert,  Duclos,  Helvetius,  Turgot,  Buf- 
fon,  all  that,  as  Louis  XV  said:  **and  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour," Marmontel  relates,  "not  being  able  to  invite 
that  group  of  philosophers  to  her  salon,  would  come 
down  herself  to  see  them  at  table,  and  talk  with 
them." 

One  day,  when  M.  de  Marigny,  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour's brother,  was  in  Quesnay's  apartment,  the  talk 
fell  on  the  Due  de  Choiseul : 


•«  t 


He  is  nothing  but  a  coxcomb/  said  the  doctor, '  if  he  were  a  little 
better-looking  he  would  be  just  made  for  a  favourite  of  Henri  111.    The 
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Marquis  de  Mirabeau  [father  of  the  great  Mirabeau]  and  M.  de  La  Rh^ 
iere  were  present.  *  This  country/  said  Mirabeau,  '  is  in  a  bad  way; 
there  are  no  energetic  sentiments,  and  no  money  to  supply  their  pUce.' 
*  It  cannot  be  regenerated/  said  La  Riviere,  '  unless  by  a  conquest  Uke 
that  of  China,  or  by  some  great  internal  overthrow;  but  woe  to  those 
who  live  here  then!  the  French  populace  strikes  hard.'  'Those 
words/ says  the  good  Mme.  Hausset,  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  waiting- 
woman,  who  relates  the  scene  in  her  Memoirs,  *  made  me  tremble 
and  I  hastened  to  leave  the  room;  so  did  M.  de  Marigny,  without 
showing  that  he  was  affected  by  what  was  said.'  " 

Join  these  prophetic  words  to  those  which  escaped 
Louis  XV  himself  when  talking  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Parliament:  "Things  as  they  are  will  last  my  time." 
That  was  the  end  of  the  world  to  him. 

Did  Mme.  de  Pompadour  contribute  as  much  as  it  has 
been  said  she  did  to  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  ?  She 
certainly  did  not  hinder  it.  Yet  the  character  of  Louis 
XV  being  what  it  was,  it  may  have  been  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  such  a  king  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman  **  born  sincere,  who  loved  him  for  himself* 
who  was  just  of  mind,  and  upright  in  heart — qualities 
that  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day."  Such,  at  least, 
is  Voltaire's  opinion,  judging  Mme.  de  Pompadour  af- 
ter her  death.  In  spite  of  everything,  she  was  cer- 
tainly the  mistress  who  suited  the  reign;  the  only  one 
that  could  have  lessened  the  crying  disparity  between 
the  least  literary  of  kings  and  the  most  literary  of 
epochs.  As  mistress  and  friend  of  the  king,  as  pro- 
tectress of  the  arts,  her  mind  was  wholly  on  the  level 
of  her  role  and  her  position;  as  a  politician  she  failed, 
she  did  harm;  but  not  more  harm,  perhaps,  than  any 
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Other  favourite  might  have  done  at  that  epoch  when 
France  was  without  a  single  real  statesman. 

Looking  carefully  at  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  believing  that  if  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
and  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing and  given  some  consistency  and  some  se- 
quence to  the  policy  of  France,  the  Revolution,  or  rather 
the  social  dissolution,  would  have  taken  place  thirty 
years  ^earlier  than  it  did,  so  nerveless  were  all  the 
powers  of  the  State.  And  at  that  time,  the  nation,  the 
men  of '  89,  who  were  being  trained,  by  the  sight  of 
all  this  baseness,  to  a  love  of  the  public  good,  would 
not  have  been  ready  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the 
okl  inheritance  while  giving  the  signal  for  the  new  era. 

Louis  XV,  contemptible  as  he  was  in  character,  was 
not  without  intelligence  or  good  sense.  Many  clever 
sayings  of  his  are  quoted;  piquant  and  sometimes 
shrewd  repartees,  such  as  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  are  noted  for.  He  seems  to  have  had  good 
judgment,  if  that  term  is  not  too  exalted  to  signify  the 
sort  of  immobility  and  sloth  in  which  he  liked  to  keep 
his  mind;  but  what  he  wanted,  above  all,  was  to  be 
governed.  He  was  a  Louis  XIU  transplanted  into  the 
eighteenth  century  with  all  the  vices  of  his  time;  as 
feeble,  as  cowardly,  and  much  less  chaste  than  his  an- 
cestor; and  who  never  found  his  Richelieu.  He  could 
not  have  found  him  except  in  a  handsome  woman;  and 
such  combinations — that  of  the  genius  of  a  Richelieu 
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in  the  body  of  a  Pompadour  are  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
order  of  things  possible.  Yet,  at  a  certain  moment, 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  knew  that  her  r6le  as  mistress  was 
ended ;  she  felt  there  was  but  one  sure  means  of  main- 
taining her  influence, —  that  of  being  the  necessary 
friend  and  minister,  the  one  who  could  relieve  the  king 
of  the  trouble  of  willing  in  the  affairs  of  State.  She  then 
became  such  or  as  nearly  such  as  the  circumstances 
required  of  her;  she  forced  her  nature,  which  was  far 
more  fitted  for  the  government  of  httle  coteries  and 
minor  pleasures. 

Here  mythology  ceases  and  history  begins,  an  igno- 
ble history!  After  she  had  made  the  king  dismiss 
MM.  d'Argenson  and  de  Machault,  she  governed  con- 
jointly with  M.  de  Bernis  and  M.  de  Choiseul.  Then 
it  was  that  the  world  saw  the  political  system  of  Europe 
overturned,  the  ancient  alliances  of  France  set  aside, 
and  a  whole  series  of  great  events  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  the  inclinations,  the  antipathies,  the  frail  and  egotisti- 
cal good  sense  of  a  charming  woman. 

Then  was  seen  a  most  singular  spectacle:  that  of  an 
heroic  and  cynical  King  of  Prussia  in  a  struggle  with 
three  women,  ihrec  save  reruns  rabid  for  his  ruin,  whom 
he  characterised,  all  three  of  them,  energetically — the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa, and  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  dealing  with  them 
as  a  man  who  is  accustomed  neither  to  love  the  sex 
nor  fear  it.  Louis  XV  said  naively  of  that  kmg,  whose 
ally  he  had  not  known  how  to  be,  and  of  whom  he 
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was  so  often  the  humiliated  and  defeated  enemy :  ' '  He 
is  a  crazy  man  who  will  risk  his  all  on  the  cast  of  a  die, 
and  who  may  win  the  game,  though  he  is  without 
religion,  morals,  or  principles."  It  is  amusing  to  see 
that  Louis  XV  thought  he  himself  had  more  morals 
and  principles  than  Frederick ;  and  he  did  have,  in  fact, 
rather  more,  inasmuch  as  he  believed  he  had. 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Seven  Years'  War,  so  lightly  undertaken,  was 
not  what  it  became  a  year  later.  The  new  alliance 
with  Austria,  conceived  in  defiance  of  the  old  historical 
maxims,  filled  all  'minds  and  flattered  ail  hopes.  The 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  her  passionate  and  cour- 
ageous struggle  against  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia, 
employed  special  coquetry  in  her  endeavour  to  win 
France,  not  disdaining  to  make  herself  the  **  friend  "  of 
Mme  de  Pompadour;  and  the  decision  was  formed  at 
Versailles  to  "be  for  Austria  "  precisely  as  we  declare 
for  friends  against  all  opponents  in  some  society  or 
coterie  quarrel.  Bernis,  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  right 
hand,  was  recalled  from  Venice  and  ordered  to  draw 
up  and  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance.  In  spite  of  his 
first  objections  as  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  not  long  resist 
the  general  movement  that  carried  away  the  whole 
community;  he  was  dazzled  himself,  and  finally  be- 
lieved that  he  was  furthering  the  greatest  political 
transaction  since  the  days  of  Richelieu. 

The  history  of  the  change  that  one  year  brought 
About  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  more  particularly  in 
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his  own,  can  best  be  understood  from  the  letters  ot 
Bernis,  then  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Comte 
deStainville  (afterwards  Due  de  Choiseul),  ambassador 
to  Rome.  The  war  began  by  successes:  the  taking 
of  Port-Mahon,  the  victory  of  Hastenbach,  the  early 
advantages  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  seemed  to  promise 
an  easy  victory  to  the  new  diplomatic  combination. 
Bernis  kept  all  such  hopes  until  the  moment  when  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland the  hasty  convention  of  Kloster-Zeven,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1757.  From  that  moment  the  chances  of 
war  turned  and  became  unfavourabfe.  Three  months 
later,  (December  13th)  Bernis  writes  to  Choiseul: 

"  One  does  not  die  of  grief,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  dead  since  Sep- 
tember 8.  The  blunders  committed  since  that  date  have  been  heaped 
up  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  hardly  explain  them  except  by  sup- 
posing evil  intentions.  I  have  talked  with  the  greatest  force  to  Cod 
and  his  Saints  ( Louis  XV ).  I  produce  a  slight  rising  of  the  pulse,  and 
then  the  lethargy  returns;  great  sad  eyes  are  turned  upon  me,  and  all 
is  said." 

He  sees  that  there  is  neither  king,  nor  generals,  nor 
ministers,  and  the  charge  seems  to  him  so  just  that  he 
consents  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  those  who 
do  not  exist: 

**  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  the  minister  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Limbo. 
Try  and  see,  my  dear  count,  whether  you  can  do  better  than  I  in  kin- 
dling the  spark  of  life,  which  is  being  extinguished  here.  As  for  me,  I 
have  dealt  all  my  great  blows;  henceforth  I  shall  take  the  course  of  be- 
coming paralysed  like  the  rest  in  regard  to  feeling,  without  ceasing 
to  do  my  duty  as  a  good  citizen  and  an  honest  man." 
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In  France,  at  this  date,  there  was  no  direction,  no 
management,  no  control,  either  in  the  armies  or  in  the 
Gibinet.  Insubordination  and  want  of  discipline  were 
everywhere ;  no  one  was  either  feared  or  obeyed.  The 
rivalry  and  disunion  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Prince  de  Soubise  led  to  the  disasters  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  which 
affected  so  deeply  the  military  honour  of  France  and 
the  future  of  the  monarchy,  Louis  XV  remained  totally 
apathetic : 


"  There  is  no  other  such  instance  of  playing  a  vast  game  with  as 
much  indiflference  as  he  would  show  to  a  game  of  cards.  .  .  .  Sen- 
sitive, and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  it,  sensible  as  I  am,  I  am  dying  on  the 
rack,  and  my  martyrdom  is  useless  to  the  State ....  May  it  please 
God  to  send  us  a  will  of  some  kind,  or  some  one  who  will  have  it  for 
us!     I  would  be  his  valet,  with  all  my  heart.     .     .     ." 

It  is  not  possible,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
to  read  a  certain  letter  from  Bernis  to  Choiseul  ( March 
31,  1758, )  without  blushing.  Never  was  the  deca- 
dence of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XV  so  bare  to  sight; 
wc  feel,  from  the  very  character  of  the  evil,  that  the 
dissolution  of  everything  was  near  at  hand:  '*We 
must  change  our  moral  habits,"  he  cries,  ''and  that 
work  which  demands  centuries  in  other  lands  could 
be  done  in  a  year  in  this  land,  if  there  were  doers  to 
do  it."  That  remark  is  profoundly  true,  applying,  I 
do  not  say  to  morals,  but  to  the  sentiments  and  to  the 
spirit  of  our  nation,  which  we  have  seen,  more  than 
once,  completely  reversed,  in  a  moment  of  time, 
under  the  impulsion  of  a  powerful  mind.     In  Paris, 
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the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind  had  reached  a 
climax  in  that  summer  of  17^: 

'M  am  threatened^  in  anonymous  letters,**  writes 
BemiSt  "to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  die  populaoeb  and 
though  I  do  not  fear  such  threats*  it  is  certain  that 
coming  evils,  which  all  can  foresee,  may  easily  reaHse 
them.  Our  friend  [Mme.  de  Pompadour]  "nins 
quite  as  much  risk  as  any  of  us/' 

There  were  two  distinct  epochs  in  Mme.  de  Pom^ 
padour's  career  and  influence:  the  first,  the  moat 
brilliant  and  the  most  favoured,  was  on  the  nuNTDW 
of  the  Pfeace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (174B):  then  she  wai 
completely  in  her  rdle  as  a  young,  adored  woman; 
happy  in  the  peace,  in  the  arts,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind,  protecting  and  counselling  all  fortunate  things. 
Then  came  the  second  epoch,  very  confused,  but  chiefly 
fatal  and  disastrous;  this  was  the  whole  period  of  thd 
Seven  Years'  War;  the  period  of  Damiens*  attempt 
on  the  king's  life,  the  defeat  at  Rosbach,  and  the 
victorious  insults  of  Frederick  the  Great  These  were 
hard  years,  that  aged  before  she  was  old  this  frail  and 
gracious  woman,  dragged  into  a  struggle  that  was  too 
strong  for  her.  Yet  my  own  impression,  resulting 
to-day  from  a  simple  glance  at  this  distance,  is  that 
things  might  have  gone  even  worse,  and  that  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  aided  by  M.  de  Choiseul,  did,  by 
means  of  the  **  Family  Compact,"  redeem  some  of  her 
own  faults,  and  the  humiliation  of  France  and  its 
monarchy. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  nation  itself  felt  this;  and 
felt  it»  above  all,  after  the  brilliant  favourite  had  fallen 
very  low;  for  when  she  died  at  Versailles,  April  15, 
1764,  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Paris,  who  would 
have  stoned  her  a  few  years  earlier,  was  universal. 
One  of  those  who  seems  to  have  regretted  her  least 
was  Louis  XV;  it  is  related  of  him  that  as  he  watched 
from  a  window  the  removal  of  the  coffin  from  the 
Chllteau  of  Versailles  to  Paris,  he  remarked  (it 
being  a  stormy  day):  **The  marquise  will  have  bad 
weather  for  her  journey."  His  ancestor,  Louis  XIII, 
said  at  the  hour  of  the  execution  of  his  favourite, 
QnqMars:  "Dear  friend  must  be  making  a  hor- 
rible grimace  just  now."  Compared  with  such  a 
speech,  that  of  Louis  XV  seems  quite  touching  in  its 
feeling. 

The  death  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  a  severe 
loss  to  the  arts,  and  they  have  consecrated  her  mem- 
ory. If  Voltaire,  as  a  man  of  letters,  could  say  of  her 
to  his  friends,  *'She  was  one  of  us,"  artists  had  still 
stronger  reason  to  say  it.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was 
herself  a  distinguished  artist.  Directly,  and  through 
her  brother,  M.  de  Marigny,  whom  she  caused  to  be 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  she  exercised 
a  most  active  and  happy  influence.  At  no  epoch  was 
art  more  living,  more  related  to  social  life,  which 
expressed  itself  in  it,  and  modelled  itself  by  it. 
Diderot,  giving  an  account  of  the  Salon  of  1765,  and 
speaking  of  an  allegorical  picture  by  Carl  Van  Loo, 
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which  represented  the  Arts  in  despair  supplicating 
Destiny  for  the  recovery  of  the  marquise,  says: 

"She  protected  them  indeed;  she  loved  Carl  Van 
Loo,  she  was  the  benefactress  of  Cochin ;  the  engraver 
Gai  had  his  tools  at  her  house.  Too  happy  would 
the  nation  have  been  had  she  confined  herself  to 
amusing  the  sovereign  with  such  relaxations,  and  in 
ordering  from  artists  their  pictures  and  statues." 
Then,  after  describing  the  painting,  he  concludes, 
rather  harshly,  it  seems  to  me : 

"  Van  Loo's  Suppliants  obtained  nothing  from  Destiny,  which 
proved  more  favourable  to  France  than  to  the  Arts.  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour died  at  the  moment  when  they  thought  her  out  of  danger. 
Well!  what  remains  of  that  woman  who  exhausted  us  in  men  and 
money,  left  us  without  honour  or  energy,  and  who  overturned  the 
whole  political  system  of  Europe?  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
will  last  as  long  as  it  may;  Bouchardon's  Amour,  that  will  be  forever 
admired;  a  few  of  Gai's  engravings,  which  will  astonish  antiquaries  in 
years  to  come;  a  good  little  picture  by  Van  Loo,  which  peopk  wiO 
look  at  occasionally,  and  a  handful  of  ashes!  " 

Some  other  things  remained,  and  posterity,  or  at 
any  rate  the  amateurs  who  to-day  represent  it,  seem  to 
ascribe  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  influence,  and  to 
range  under  her  name  many  more  objects  worthy  of 
attention  than  Diderot  enumerates.  1  shall  rapidly 
indicate  a  few  of  them. 

Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  a  fine  library,  especially 
rich  in  dramatic  works;  a  library  chiefly  composed  of 
French  books,  that  is,  of  books  she  read,  most  of 
them  bound  with  her  arms  (three  towers),  on  the 
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cover;  some  with  broad  lace- work  ornamenting  the 
flat  surfaces  [avec  de  larges  dentelles  qui  ornent  les 
plats].  These  volumes  are  still  sought  for,  and  bibli- 
ophiles give  her  a  choice  place  in  their  golden  book, 
beside  the  most  illustrious  collectors  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us.  She  carried  her  love  of  this 
art  so  far  as  to  print  with  her  own  hands,  at  Versailles, 
a  tragedy  by  Corneille,  Rodogune  (1760):  of  which 
only  twenty  copies  were  printed.  These  were  mere 
caprices,  some  may  say;  but  they  prove  the  taste  and 
the  passion  for  letters  in  this  woman  who  "would 
have  loved  Francois  I." 

In  the  dbinet  des  Estampes  is  a  collection  entitled 
OBuvre  de  Mme.  de  Pompadour;  which  contains  more 
than  sixty  of  her  engravings  and  etchings.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  allegorical  designs,  intended  to 
celebrate  some  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  day; 
but  there  are  others  that  come  more  within  the  idea 
we  have  of  the  charming  artist:  ''  Love  cultivating  a 
myrtle,"  *'Love  cultivating  laurels."  The  Loves 
appear  under  many  aspects;  Military  Genius  itself  is 
represented  as  Love  meditating  among  flags  and  can- 
non. Not  content  with  reproducing  on  copper  with 
acids  the  engravings  of  Gai  on  stone,  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour seems  to  have  done  some  engraving  herself  on 
delicate  stones — agate  and  cornelian.  Her  etchings, 
at  any  rate,  were  retouched  with  the  graving-tool. 
Here,  as  in  printing,  she  put  her  pretty  hand  to  the 
actual  work;  she  is  of  the  trade;  and  just  as  the 
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bibliophiles  inscribe  her  on  their  list,  and  die  typo- 
graphers on  theirs,  the  engravers  have  a  right  to  doi 
in  their  ranks,  with  the  title  of  co-worker,  **  MiqeJ  da 
Pompadour,  etcher." 

The  Manufactory  of  Sftvres  owes  much  to  her;^  flM 
looked  after  it  actively ;  she  often  took  the  king  then; 
and  he,  for  once,  felt  the  importance  of  an  art  tt^ 
which  he  owed  magnificent  dinner-services  worthy 
to  be  offered  as  gifts  to  sovereigns.  Under  the  ftetiBf^ 
ing  influence  of  Versailles,  Sftvres  soon  had  orbital 
marvels  fit  to  compete  with  old  Dresden  and  JftpML' 
Nowhere  does  the  style  called  "  Pompadour  "  Ainb 
with  more  fancy  and  delicacy,  or  more  in  Us 
true  place,  than  in  the  porcelain  of  that  date.  Tfii 
gtory  of  hers,  due  to  a  fragile  art,  is  more  dunMH 
than  many  others. 

While  her  brother,  M.  de  Marigny,  summoned 
Soafflot  from  Lyons  to  entrust  him  with  the  erectton 
of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  (the  Pantheon),  she  herself  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  ^cole 
Militaire,  to  which  she  contributed  her  own  money. 
Among  the  very  few  authentic  letters  that  we  have  of 
hers  is  the  following,  addressed  to  a  friend,  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Lutzelbourg,  January  3,  1751 : 

*•  I  think  you  must  be  very  pleased  with  the  edict  just  issued  by 
the  king  to  ennoble  the  military.  You  will  be  still  more  so  with  one 
that  is  soon  to  appear  for  the  establishment  of  five  hundred  gentle- 
men, whom  the  king  is  to  have  trained  in  the  military  art.  This 
royal  school  will  be  built  quite  close  to  the  Invalides.  This  establish- 
ment will  be  all  the  finer  because  His  Majesty  has  been  working  over 
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it  fix  a  year,  and  the  ministers  have  had  no  part  in  tt,  and,  indeed, 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  he  had  arranged  it  to  his  fancy.     . 


it 


If  the  king  ever  thought  of  it  alone  and  without  the 
suggestions  of  his  ministers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour  he  owed  the  inspiration, 
for  he  was  not  a  man  to  originate  such  ideas  himself. 
That  this  was  the  fact  appears  in  another,  and  later, 
letter  from  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  Paris-Duverney, 
who  was  the  one  who  first  suggested  the  idea  to  her. 

'*  No,  indeed,  my  dear  simpleton,  I  shall  not  allow  to  perish  in 
port  an  establishment  which  ought  to  immortalise  the  king,  render 
happy  the  nobles,  and  make  known  to  posterity  my  attachment  to 
the  State  and  to  the  person  of  His  Majesty.'  I  have  told  Gabriel 
to-day  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  workmen  to  finish  the  work.  My 
revenue  for  this  year  has  not  yet  come  in ;  but  I  shall  employ  it  all  in 
paying  the  journeymen  every  fortnight.  1  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  find  any  security  for  repayment,  but  I  know  very  well  that 
I  shall  risk  one  hundred  thousand  livres  for  the  welfare  of  those 
poor  lads." 

Such  in  her  prosperous  days  was  this  enchanting, 
ambitious,  frail  woman,  who  was  also  sincere,  who 
remained  kind  in  her  prosperity,  faithful  (1  like  to 
think  so )  in  her  sin,  serviceable  where  she  could  be, 
yet  vindictive  when  driven  to  it;  a  woman  who  was 
truly  of  her  sex  after  all;  of  whose  private  life  her 
waiting-woman  has  left  us  an  account  that  is  neither 
overwrought  nor  crushing. 

That  book  of  Mme.  du  Hausset  leaves  a  singular  im- 
pression ;  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of  nafvet4  and 
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ingenuousness  which  preserves  a  sort  of  virtue  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  vice: 

'"That  is  what  the  Court  is,  corrupt  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest/  I  said  one  day  to  Madame* 
who  spoke  to  me  of  certain  facts  within  my  know- 
ledge. '  I  could  tell  you  many  more/  she  said,  'but 
in  that  little  chamber  where  you  often  sit  you  must 
overhear  plenty/  '* 

Mme.  de  Pompadour,  after  the  first  dazzling  mo- 
ments of  her  fairyland  were  over,  judged  her  situation 
for  what  it  was;  and  though  she  continued  to  love 
the  king,  she  retained  no  illusion  as  to  h««*  character^ 
nor  as  to  the  sort  of  aftiection  of  which  she  was  the 
object.  She  felt  that  she  was  to  him  a  habit,  and  no- 
thing else.  "  It  is  your  staircase  that  the  king  loves," 
the  little  Mar^chale  de  Mirepoix  said  to  her:  "he 
is  so  in  the  habit  of  going  up  and  down  it.  But 
if  he  found  another  woman  to  whom  he  could  talk  of 
his  hunting  and  his  affairs  as  he  does  to  you,  it  would 
be  all  the  same  to  him  at  the  end  of  three  days." 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  repeated  those  words  to  herself 
as  being  the  exact  and  melancholy  truth.  She  had 
everything  to  fear  at  every  minute,  for,  with  such  a 
man,  everything  was  possible.  A  smile  from  him,  a 
more  or  less  gracious  look  proved  nothing: 

'*  You  do  not  know  him,  my  dear,"  she  said  one  day 
to  Mme.  du  Hausset,  with  whom  she  had  been  talk- 
ing of  some  rival  with  whom  her  enemies  were  try- 
ing to  supplant  her:  "if  he  meant  to  put  her  to-night 
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into  my  apartment,  he  would  treat  her  coldly  before 
the  world,  and  treat  me  with  the  greatest  afTection." 
He  acquired  that  dissembling  habit  from  his  early  edu- 
cation under  drdinal  de  Fleury.  "Ah!"  she  ex- 
claimed one  day  with  a  secret  sense  of  her  misery, 
'*  Ah!  my  life  is  like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  perpetual 
struggle.  It  was  not  so  with  the  women  who  ob- 
tained the  good  graces  of  Louis  XIV. " 

Mme.  de  Pompadour  may  be  considered  as  the  last 
in  date  of  kings*  mistresses,  correctly  so-called.  After 
her  it  is  impossible  to  descend  and  enter  decently  into 
the  history  of  the  Du  Barry.  The  kings  and  emper- 
ors who  have  succeeded  one  another  in  France  until 
our  day  have  been  either  too  virtuous,  too  despotic, 
too  gouty,  too  repentant,  or  too  good  fathers  of 
fiimilies  to  permit  themselves  such  inutilities;  at  the 
most,  one  perceives  a  few  vestiges.  The  race  of 
kings'  mistresses  may  therefore  be  said  to  be,  if  not 
extinct,  at  least  greatly  interrupted,  and  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  remains  to  our  eyes  the  last  in  sight  in 
our  history,  and  the  most  brilliant. 

All  this  while,  there  was, — let  us  remember  it  in 
order  not  to  be  unjust  in  our  severity, — there  was  in 
the  bosom  of  that  very  Versailles,  and  of  that  corrupt 
Court,  a  little  reserved  corner,  a  sort  of  asylum  of  all 
the  virtues  and  domestic  pieties,  in  the  person  and  in 
tlic  family  of  the  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.  This 
estimable  prince,  and  all  who  surrounded  him,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  royal  sisters,  all  his  household, 

▼OL.  I.— 30. 
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made  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  silent  coMMl 
to  the  scandals  and  the  intrigues  of  the  rest  of  As 
Court  It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  compare  his  pnms* 
ture  end  and  his  death,  so  courageously  Chrlstiaiw 
with  the  miserable  death-scene  of  the  king,  his  fMisr. 
We  are  told  that  during  his  last  autumn  on  cHrth 
(1765),  he  wished  to  see  again  the  little  grovieai 
Versailles  which  bore  his  name  and  where  he  hid 
played  in  childhood ;  on  seeing  the  trees  half-«tripped« 
he  saidt  with  a  sort  of  presentiment:  "  Already  the 
faU  of  the  leaf  I"  Then  he  added,  instantly:  MBitt 
we  can  see  the  skies  better."  > 

The  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV,  whatever  hommi 
we  may  render  to  his  virtues,  was  not  of  tiioee  J0f 
whom  we  can  say  otherwise  than  by  a  poetic  fictios: 
Tu  Marcdlus  erfs.  All  in  him  reveals  a  saint,  but 'it 
was  a  king  that  the  monarchy  and  France  requimb 
Louis  XVI,  heir  to  his  father's  virtues,  did  not  kacm^ 
how  to  be  a  king;  and  nothing  justifies  us  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  father,  had  he  lived,  was  of  the  stuff  to 
make  one.  It  is  clear  to  all,  that,  with  the  death  of 
Louis  XV,  the  monarchy  was  condemned  already, 
and  the  race  cut  off.  Let  us  see  now  how  Louis  XV 
died. 

We  cannot  say :  **Thus  die  voluptuaries,"  for  the  vo- 
luptuous often  end  with  firmness  and  courage.  Louis 
XV  did  not  die  like  Sardanapalus;  he  died  as  Mme.  Du 
Barry  died  later,  flinging  herself  with  clasped  hands 
at  the  feet  of  the  executioner  and  crying  out:    *'  One 
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instant  more ! "    Louis  XV  said  something  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  Faculty  assembled  around  him. 

The  man  who  watched,  and  wrote  down  upon  the 
spot,  the  pusillanimities  of  the  king  during  his  last  ill- 
ness was  M.  de  Liancourt,  Grand-Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe; the  same  whom  every  one  has  since  known  and 
venerated  under  the  name  of  the  Due  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauId-Liancourt,  who  did  not  die  till  1827.'  This  was 
the  witness;  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  citizens;  a  man 
of  '89,  the  kind  of  man  that  was,  at  that  epoch,  being 
developed  in  all  ranks,  but  particularly  among  the  en- 
lightened and  generous  young  nobles.     A  spectacle 

'  This  paper,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
de  r Arsenal,  is  very  long,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  <^  the  base  in- 
trigues that  went  on  around  the  deathbed  of  Louis  XV.  It  breaks  off 
abruptly  before  the  death  took  place.  Only  a  few  brief  extracts,  re- 
lating to  Louis  XV  himself,  can  be  given  here. — Tr. 

"Wednesday,  April  27,  1774,  the  king  being  at  Trianon,  felt  un- 
well, with  pains  in  his  head,  chills,  and  lumbago.  The  fear  he  always 
had  of  t>eing  ill,  or  the  hope  of  feeling  better  by  exercise,  induced  him 
to  make  no  change  in  the  orders  given  the  night  before.  He  started 
for  the  hunt  in  a  carriage^  but  feeling  worse,  stayed  in  the  coach  and 
did  not  mount  his  horse.  He  complained  of  illness,  and  returned  about 
half  past  5  o'clock  to  Trianon,  and  shut  himself  up  with  Mme.  Du  Barry. 
.  .  .  In  the  night  he  felt  worse  and  sent  to  wake  up  Lemonnier 
[his  physician]  and  Mme.  Du  Barry.  Anxiety  and  fear  laid  hold  of 
him,  but  Lemonnier,  who  knew  his  propensity  to  be  frightened  hy 
nothing  at  all,  considered  his  anxiety  as  no  more  than  the  effect  of  his 
natural  disposition.  So  with  regard  to  the  pains  of  which  the  king 
complained ,  he  reduced  them  in  his  own  mind  by  three-fourths.  This 
is  what  always  happens  to  effeminate  persons;  they  are  like  liars,  who 
by  dint  of  having  abused  the  credulity  of  others  lose  the  right  to  be 
believed  when  they  really  ought  to  be.  Mme.  Du  Barry,  who  knew 
the  king  as  well  as  Lemonnier,  thought  as  he  did  about  the  pains  of 
which  the  king  complained,  but  she  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  her 
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like  that  of  the  deathbed  of  Louis  XV  was  well  fitted 
to  stir  noble  hearts  and  turn  them  sick  at  the  sight 
of  such  base  intrigues.    If  we  wish  to  know  the 


all  the  care  she  could  give  him,  and  the  solicitude  she  could  shofw  for 
him. 

**  It  got  to  be  three  o'clock,  and  no  one  had  been  admitted  to  the 
king's  room.  It  was  only  imperfectly  known  that  he  was  not  wd, 
but  by  the  little  news  that  transpired  people  judged  it  was  merdy  a 
slight  indisposition.  Mme.  Du  Barry  had  informed  M.  d'Aigufllon 
( prime  minister,  whose  tool  she  was),  who  was  at  Versailles,  and  by 
his  advice  she  formed  the  project  of  keeping  the  king  at  Trianon  as 
long  as  his  indisposition  lasted.  By  this  means  she  would  be  enabled 
to  spend  more  time  alone  with  him,  and,  more  than  that,  to  gratiiy  her 
aversion  to  M.  le  Dauphin,  Mme.  la  Dauphine,  and  Mesdames  [the 
king's  daughters],  by  keeping  the  king  away  from  them,  and  render- 
ing their  conduct  toward  him  embarrassing  to  them.  The  uncer- 
tainty felt  by  Lemonnier  as  to  the  result  of  this  indisposition,  the 
inconvenience  of  the  service  in  so  small  a  room,  the  scandal  and  i 
decency  to  which  thb  prolonged  stay  would  give  rise — nothing  of 
this  could  turn  Mme.  Du  Barry  from  this  unreasonable  and  t 
project,  formed  especially  to  defy  the  royal  family.     .     .    . 

'*  When  I  say  that  Mme.  Du  Barry  willed,  I  mean  that  M.  d'A^guillon 
willed,  for  this  woman,  like  three-quarters  of  the  women  of  her  kind, 
had  no  will.  All  her  wills  were  fancies,  and  all  those  fancies  were 
diamonds,  ribbons,  money.  The  homage  of  all  France  would  have 
been  quite  indifferent  to  her.  She  was  wearied  by  the  business  her 
odious  favourite  (Aiguillon)  wished  her  to  attend  to,  and  had  no 
pleasure  except  in  squandering  on  gowns  and  jewels  the  millions  which 
the  business  of  the  controller-general  supplied  to  her  in  profusion. 
Whether  from  fear,  liking,  or  weakness,  she  was  given  over  to  the 
despotic  will  of  M.  d' Aiguillon,  who  employed  her  to  assist  him  in 
wreaking  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  otherwise  using  for  his  own 
ends  all  the  influence  she  possessed  over  the  apathetic  weakness  of  the 
king.      .     .     . 

"  However,  the  fever  continued  during  the  night  with  some  force;  it 
even  increased ;  the  pains  in  the  head  grew  worse,  and  it  was  announced 
thai  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  king  would  be  bled.    .    .     . 

"  It  was  now  midday;  the  doctors  who  had  been  summoned  began  to 
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Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  the  results  of  his 
life  can  be  seen  everywhere,  his  memory  lives  again 
in  numerous  institutions  of  benevolence.     It  was  he 


appear.  We  of  the  wardrobe  were  also  called  in.  I  found  the  king 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  all  of  whom  he 
was  questioning  with  indescribable  anxiety  and  lack  of  courage  about 
his  state,  about  the  progress  of  his  illness,  about  the  remedies  they 
would  give  him  in  such  or  such  a  case.  The  doctors  reassured  him, 
and  diagnosed  his  illness  as  catarrhal  fever.  But  they  showed  much 
more  uneasiness  in  the  way  they  treated  him  than  in  what  they  said; 
They  had  already  announced  that  they  should  make  the  second  bleed- 
ing at  half  past  three  o'clock;  and  perhaps  a  third  at  midnight,  or  early 
next  morning,  if  the  second  did  not  relieve  the  pains  in  the  head.  The 
king,  whose  repeated  questions  had  driven  the  doctors  to  make  him 
this  answer,  showed  much  dbpleasure:  '  A  third  bleeding! '  he  said; 
'  why  that  means  an  illness!  A  third  bleeding  will  bring  me  very  low; 
I  will  not  have  a  third  bleeding.  Why  this  third  bleeding  ?  .  .  . 
"  The  cowardice  of  the  doctors  which  made  them  give  up  the  third 
bleeding  if  the  second  did  not  produce  great  relief,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  tif  inking  it  would  probably  be  necessary;  and  to  satisfy  both  their 
promise  and  their  conscience,  they  decided  to  make  the  second  bleed- 
ing so  abundant  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  a  third.  Consequently, 
they  drew  from  the  king  the  amount  of  four  large  palettes  full.  Kings 
must  be  accustomed  to  see  their  fame  and  their  health  the  plaything  of 
the  intrigues  and  self-interest  of  all  who  surround  them.  The  king  again 
showed  himself  for  just  what  he  was  during  and  btioxt  this  bleeding; 
hb  fitar,  his  pusillanimity  were  inconceivable;  he  had  vinegar  brought 
to  hold  under  his  nose,  and  said,  when  he  saw  the  surgeon  approach, 
that  he  should  £unt;  he  made  four  men  hold  him,  and  gave  his  pulse 
to  an  the  Faculty  to  feel,  asking  the  same  questions  of  the  doctors  at 
every  instant :  about  his  illness,  about  the  remedies,  about  his  state : 
'  You  tell  me  I  am  not  so  ill,  and  that  1  shall  get  well  soon,'  he  said 
to  them,  '  but  you  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  you  ought  to  tell  me.' 
They  protested  that  they  were  telling  him  the  truth ;  but  for  all  that  the 
king  did  not  whine,  nor  complain,  nor  cry  out  the  less.  His  fears  and 
his  terror  were  not  those  of  a  touching  anxiety,  but  those  of  a  cowardly 
and  revolting  weakness.     .     .     . 

The  quantity  of  doctors  who  surrounded  him  had  made  me  pity  him 
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who,  thanks  to  his  office  as  Grand-Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe, entered  the  bedroom  of  Louis  XVI  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  woke  him  to  tell  him  of  the  taking 

earlier  in  the  day.  Fourteen  persons,  e?.ch  of  whom  had  the  right  to 
approach  and  examine  the  patient,  seemed  to  me  a  positive  torture. 
But  the  king  did  not  think  so;  anxiety  and  fear  made  the  importunity 
precious  to  him.  The  Faculty  was  composed  of  six  physicians,  five 
surgeons,  and  three  apothecaries;  he  would  have  liked  to  seethe  num- 
ber increased.  He  made  all  fourteen  of  them  feel  his  pulse  six  times  an 
hour;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  numerous  Faculty  were  not  in  the  room 
he  sent  for  those  who  were  absent,  that  he  might  be  constantly 
rounded  by  all  of  them ;  as  if  he  hoped  that  with  such  satellites 
would  not  dare  to  approach  his  Majesty.  1  shall  never  forget  that  when 
Lemonnier  told  him  it  was  necessary  to  show  his  tongue,  he  stuck  it 
out  at  its  full  length,  putting  his  hands  before  his  eyes  because  the  l%ht 
hurt  them,  and  he  kept  it  out  more  than  six  minutes,  only  drawing  it 
into  say  (after  Lemonnier's  examination):  *  Your  turn,  Lassonne': 
*  Yours,  Borden  *:  Yours,  Lorry  *:  *  Yours,  and  yours,* — until  he  had 
called  up,  one  by  one,  all  the  doctors,  who  each  testified  in  his  own 
manner  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  seeing  the  beauty  and  colour  of  that 
precious  and  royal  morsel.  It  was  the  same  a  moment  later,  with  his 
stomach,  which  it  was  necessary  to  feel;  he  made  each  physician,  each 
surgeon,  each  apothecary  defile  before  it,  submitting  eagerly  to  the  ex- 
amination, and  calling  them  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  order. 

"  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  king  had  been  changed  from 
his  large  bed  to  a  small  one,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  care  of  him. 
His  debility,  his  pains,  his  sluggislmess  were  increasing;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  opinion  held  by  all  of  iiis  fears  and  his  timidity,  it  seemed  very  evi- 
dent that  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  some  great  illness.  All  Versailles 
was  convinced  of  tliis,  except  those  who  chose  not  to  be.  The  doctors 
were  eciiially  convinced,  and  their  silence  showed  it.  They  spoke  only 
to  each  other,  and  they  put  off  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  the  illness  till  the  moriow. 

"  The  royal  family,  very  uneasy,  came  back  after  their  supper  to  sec  the 
king,  and  were  preparing  to  rcm.iin  very  late  in  a  side  chamber  to  see 
how  the  night  would  turn.  when,  .ill  of  a  sudden,  the  light  brought 
close  to  the  king's  face  without  the  usual  precaution,  revealed  red 
blotches  on  his  foreliead  and  cheeks.      The  doctors  who  surrounded 
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of  the  Bastille:  **  Why»  it  is  a  revolt! "  cried  the  king: 
''No,  sire,"  he  answered,  "it  is  a  revolution. "  Such 
was  the  man  who,  young  and  condemned  by  the 

the  bed,  when  they  saw  those  blotches,  some  of  which  had  risen  above 
the  skin  in  pustules,  looked  at  one  another  with  one  accord,  and  their 
astonishment  was  a  confession  of  their  ignorance.  Lemonnier  had  seen 
the  king  for  four  days  with  pains  m  his  loins,  with  faintness  and  nausea, 
and  the  other  four  had  seen  those  symptoms  increasing  since  midday, 
yet  none  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  feeling  of  the  pulse,  had  suspected  thnt 
the  disease  could  be  smallpox.  Every  one  in  the  room  saw  it  at  that 
moment,  and  it  was  needless  to  be  a  doctor  to  be  convinced  of  it. 

"  The  doctors  left  the  room  immediately,  and  announced  to  the  royal 
family  the  nature  of  the  illness,  saying  that  it  was  well  understood,  that 
the  king  was  well  prepared  for  it,  and  that  all  would  go  right.  The 
first  care  of  every  one  was  to  induce  M.  le  Dauphin,  who  had  never  had 
the  smallpox,  to  leave  the  apartment.  Mme.  la  Dauphine  took  him 
away.  M.  le  Comte  de  Provence,  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  and  their 
wives  went  away  also.  Mesdames  alone  remained.  They  had  never 
had  the  smallpox  either,  and  they  were  afraid  of  it ;  but  they  would 
not  yield  to  the  representations  we  made  to  them ;  they  showed  them- 
selves immovable  in  the  purpose  they  had  formed  of  not  abandoning 
their  Cither.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  act  of  filial  piety  excited 
very  little  public  interest.  Those  who  spoke  of  it  contented  themselves 
by  saying  it  was  very  right ;  but  three-quarters  of  the  people  never  spoke 
or  thought  of  it  at  all.  This  indifference,  this  coldness  to  an  action 
that  was  truly  fine  and  touching,  and  one  they  would  have  highly 
praised  in  private  persons,  was  produced  by  the  dull,  meagre  lives  of 
Mesdames,  who  were  known  to  be  without  desires  for  good,  without 
soul,  without  character,  without  sincerity,  without  love  for  their  father. 
People  were  convinced  that  it  was  either  to  make  themselves  talked  of, 
or  else  mechanically  that  they  subjected  themselves  to  so  evident  a 
danger.  Their  customary  idleness  made  some  persons  think  they  did 
it  for  an  occupation;  others  believed  that  Mme.  de  Narbonneand  Mme. 
de  Durfort,  two  well-known  intriguers,  had  urged  Madame  Adelaide 
and  Madame  Victoire  to  this  conduct,  hoping  to  gain  in  the  end  some 
good  from  it  themselves;  as  for  Madame  Sophie,  who  was  a  species  of 
automaton,  as  lacking  in  mind  as  she  was  in  character,  she  followed, 
with  her  usual  apathy,  the  will  and  projects  of  her  sisters. 

'*  But  the  best  reason  of  all  for  the  little  impression  made  upon  the 
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duties  of  his  office  to  witness  the  last  moments  of 
Louis  XV,  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  writing  down 
what  he  witnessed  that  posterity  might  profit  by  it 

Court  and  upon  Paris  by  the  really  estimable  conduct  of  Mesdameswas 
the  man  himself,  who  was  the  object  of  their  self-devotion.  The 
king  was  so  degraded,  despicable,  so  thoroughly  despised,  that  nothing 
done  for  him  had  the  right  or  power  to  interest  the  public.  What  i 
lesson  for  kings!  They  need  to  learn  that  while  we  are  obliged,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  to  pay  them  outward  marks  of  respect  and  submis- 
sion, we  judge  their  actions  sternly,  and  we  avenge  ourselves  for  their 
authority  over  us  by  the  most  profound  contempt  when  their  conduct 
has  no  aim  for  the  public  good,  and  b  not  worthy  of  our  admiration. 
But  as  for  this  king,  no  stem  effort  was  needed  to  judge  of  him  as  he 
was  judged  by  his  whole  kingdom." 
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science  suggest  themselves  lo  our  iti»i3s^?B«m5^ 
have  to  do  with  one  of  those  men,  hair  famous  and 
half  forgotten,  in  our  memory  of  v/hom  the  iighl  and 
the  shadow  blend,  so  to  speak, — some  one  of  whose 
works  still  lives  and  stands  in  a  bright  light  which 
seems  to  illuminate  the,diut  .-ind  obscurity  of  all  the 
rest, — when  we  approach  one  of  ihosc  meritorious  and 
once  briiliint  celebrities,  of  whom  there  have  been  so 
many  in  the  world,  beautiful  to-diy  in  their  silence, 
with  the  beauty  of  a  ruined  cloister,  hulf-Jismantled, 
deserted,  and  fiilling  In  decay.  Now,  apart  from  a 
very  small  number  of  resplendent  and  fortunale  names, 
which,  by  the  opportuneness  of  their  coming  into  the 
world,  by  the  constant  favour  of  llicir  stars,  and  also 
by  the  immensity  of  the  things  human  iind  divine 
which  they  were  the  first  to  reproduce  with  matchless 
splendotir,  retain  the  immortal  privilege  of  never 
growing  old— apart  from  these,  this  dismal  but  in- 
evitable fate  is  common  to  all  those  In  the  ranki  of 
men  of  letters  who  bear  the  title  of  talent  and  evili 
of  genius. 

The  most  unanimous  and  most  fully  deserved  con^ 
temporary  admiration  can  do  nothing  to  forestall  h; 
neither  the  most  humble  resignation,  nor  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  hastens  or  delays  the  inevitable 
moment  when  the  great  writer,  the  great  poet,  enters 
the  shadow  of  posterity ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  gen- 
erations whose  soul  and  joy  he  was  have  abandoned 
the  stage  to  others,  and  he  himself  falls  from  the  fervent 


and  confused  laudation  of  his  fellow-men  to  the  indif- 
ference, not  ungrateful  but  respectful,  which  is  in  most 
cases  the  final  consecration  of  the  completed  monu- 
ment. Doubtless  some  pilgrims  of  genius,  as  Byron 
calls  them,  continue  to  visit  it  and  take  one  another's 
places  about  it  until  the  end;  but  society  as  a  whole 
has  turned  its  attention  elsewhere  and  frequents 
other  scenes.  A  very  large  part  of  the  renown  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Chateaubriand  is  already  buried  in 
darkness. 

These  reflections  have  occurred  to  us  in  connection 
with  Abb6  Pr6vost,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  among 
those  which,  at  the  present  day,  would  most  naturally 
occur  to  him,  if  he  could  view  himself  in  the  past. 
Not  that,  during  his  long  and  laborious  career,  he 
ever  actually  obtained  that  something  which  is  called 
glory;  rather  than  glory  he  had  a  widely  diffused 
celebrity,  and  obtained  the  honours  due  to  talent, 
without  rising  to  true  genius.  He  was,  however,  if 
we  converse  for  a  moment  with  him  in  the  vaguely 
affable  style  of  Louis  XIV,— he  was,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  a  happy  and  dexterous  genius,  of  extensive 
learning  and  lucid  intelligence,  with  a  boundlt;ss  mem- 
ory, inexhaustible  in  product,  equally  at  home  in  seri- 
ous and  entertaining  narrative,  renowned  for  the  charm 
of  his  style  and  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  whose 
works,  the  instant  they  appeared,  were,  as  was  said 
at  the  time,  **the  joy  of  sensitive  hearts  and  ardent 
imaginations."    In  truth,  his  novels  had  a  prodigious 
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vogue;  they  were  imitated  on  all  sides;  sometimes 
continuations  of  them  were  written  under  his  name, 
as  was  the  case  with  Ci&veland.  The  booksellers 
called  for  ''something  by  Abb6  Provost,"  as  they  had 
formerly  called  for  something  by  Saint-Evremond.  He 
did  not  often  leave  them  in  distress,  and  his  works, 
including  Le  Pour  ei  Contre  and  the  Histoire  CM- 
rale  des  l/oyages,  go  far  beyond  a  hundred  volumes. 

Of  all  these  estimable  productions,  among  which 
there  is  a  goodly  share  of  original  creations,  what  b 
there  left  that  people  remember  and  read  to-day  ?  If, 
in  our  younger  days,  we  ever  found  ourselves  within 
reach  of  some  old  family  library,  we  may  have  read 
Cl&veland,  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,  or  the  M^maires 
d'un  Homme  de  QualiU,  which  our  uncles  or  our 
fathers  recommended  to  us;  but,  failing  an  opportun- 
ity of  this  kind,  people  esteem  them  on  faith  and  do 
not  read  them.  And  if  by  any  chance  we  do  open 
one  of  them,  we  never  go  on  to  the  end,  any  more 
than  with  Asir^e  or  CUUie:  the  style  is  too  antiquated 
for  our  taste,  and  repels  by  its  intricacies  instead  of 
attracting.  Mauon  Lesriitif  alone  still  triumphs  by  fa- 
vour of  its  artful  negligence;  its  unadorned  freshness 
and  bloom  are  immortal.  This  \'\ii\c  ihef-d' a: :ivre,  to 
which  Abbe  Provost  gave  birth  on  a  day  of  good  for- 
tune, and  without  more  trouble  assuredly  than  to  the 
numberless  episodes,  half  real,  half  imaginary,  with 
which  his  works  are  strewn,  holds  his  name  for  ever 
above  the  flood  of  the  years,  and  gives  him  a  sure 


foothold  in  the  ranks  of  the  6lite  of  writers  and  invent- 
ors. Manon  Lescaut  exists  for  ever,  and  despite  the 
innumerable  revolutions  in  taste  and  fashions  which 
eclipse  her  real  power,  she  may  safely  maintain  with 
respect  to  her  own  fate  that  languishing  and  playful 
indifference  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  her.  Some 
people  perhaps,  in  whispers,  call  the  book  a  little 
weak,  and  far  too  simple  in  metaphysics  and  in  subtle 
distinctions;  but  when  the  modern  seasoning  has 
evaporated,  when  the  tiresome  garish  splendour  of  the 
present  day  has  faded  away,  that  incomprehensible 
girl  will  still  be  the  same  as  ever, — simply  the  fresher 
by  contrast  The  writer  who  drew  her  for  us  will 
continue  to  be  appreciated  in  our  calmer  moments,  as 
one  who  attained  the  most  incredible  depths  of  passion 
by  itieans  of  a  simple,  natural  tale,  and  who,  in  that 
same  tale,  employed  his  pen  in  a  way  dear  to  certain 
hearts  in  all  ages.  He  is  therefore  of  those  whom 
oblivion  will  never  submerge,  or,  at  all  events,  not  un- 
til that  time  when,  the  taste  for  sound  and  healthy 
things  having  altogether  vanished,  we  need  no  longer 
regret  to  die. 

Abb^  Provost's  open  and  kindly  countenance,  the 
decorous  refmement  of  his  language,  afford  us  glimp- 
ses»  unknown  to  him,  of  a  profoundly  tender  inward 
sensitiveness,  and,  beneath  his  moral  generalisations 
and  the  multiplicity  of  his  tales,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
the  traces  of  an  exceedingly  painful  personal  experi- 
ence.   In  truth,  his  life  was  the  first  of  his  novels,  and 


h  some  scMt  the  mil«1d  of  which  «a  tiM  otftflftiMil 
constructed. 

He  was  bom,  tiesr  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Apifl,  1697,  at  Hesdin  in  Anois.  of  an 
Itonouralrie,  even  noble,  ftinily;  his  father  was  proiu- 
rmr  du  rat  tor  the  dlstricL  Young  Provost  oblalned 
his  early  education  at  tlie  Jqsuits'  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  later  went  to  the  College  d'Harcourt,  in 
Paris,  to  add  to  hk  knowledge  o(  rhetoric.  He  re- 
cdved  partlcuhr  attention-  on  Hccount  of  the  rare 
talents  which  he  .exhiUted  betimes.  ;md  the  Jesuiti 
had  already  hired  him  as  'fiir  as  the  novitiate,  w/hen, 
on  a  certain  day  (he  wk  sixteen  years  old),  being 
assailed  by  worldly  ideas,  he  dropped  it  all  to  enlist  as 
a  simple  private.  Thebstwarcf  LouisXIV  wasdraw- 
liy  toa  dose;  commissions  in  the  army  had  become 
very  hard  to  obtain;  but  he  cherished  the  hope,  com- 
mon to  many  young  men,  of  being  promoted  at  the 
first  opportunity;  and  as  he  himself  said  afterward,  in 
reply  to  those  who  spoke  slightingly  of  that  part 
of  his  life,  he  "  was  not  so  ill-provided  in  the  way  of 
birth  and  fortune,  that  he  might  not  hope  to  malce 
his  way  successfully."  However,  as  he  grew  weary 
of  waiting,  and  as  the  war  came  to  an  end,  he  re- 
turned to  La  Fl^che,  to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  weK 
comed  him  with  all  sorts  of  caresses.  He  was  seduced 
thereby  almost  to  the  point  of  definitively  entering  the 
Order,  and  he  composed  an  ode  in  honour  of  Saint 
Francois  Xavier,  which  has  not  been  preserved.     But  a 


new  fit  of  restlessness  seized  him,  and  leaving  the 
convent  once  more,  he  resumed  the  profession  of 
arms,  **  with  more  distinction  and  enjoyment,"  he 
says;  which  means  with  a  commission,  a  lieutenancy 
or  something  else.  Details  concerning  this  critical 
period  of  his  life  are  lacking.^  We  have  but  a  few 
words  from  himself,  which  afford  sufficient  food  for 
thought,  and  which  disclose  the  complexion  and 
tendency  of  his  sentiments  during  the  tempests  of 
his  early  youth. 

"Several  years  passed,"  he  says  [in  the  profession  of  arms]  ;  "I 
win  admit,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Canibrai,  that,  as  1  was  of  an 
ardent  temper  and  keenly  alive  to  pleasure,  wisdom  demanded  many 
precautions  which  1  overlooked.  1  leave  my  readers  to  judge  what, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  were  likely  to  be  the  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  of  a  man  who  wrote  Cleveland  at  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six.  The  unfortunate  end  of  a  too  tender  connection  led  me 
at  last  to  thi  tomb;  that  is  the  name  that  I  give  to  the  venerable 
Order  in  which  1  buried  myself,  and  in  which  1  remained  for  some 
time  so  truly  dead  that  my  parents  and  my  friends  had  no  idea  what 
had  become  of  me." 

This  **  venerable  Order"  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
which  he  entered  when  he  was  about  twenty-four, 
was  that  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of 
Saint-Maur;  he  stayed  there  five  or  six  years,  engaged 

I  In  some  book  of  ana,  I  forget  the  title,  the  story  is  told  that  Pre- 
vost  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady,  presumably  at  Hesdin,  his 
father,  who  viewed  the  intrigue  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  went  to 
the  lady's  door  one  evening,  to  berate  his  son  as  he  came  out,  and  that 
the  latter,  in  the  sudden  rush  that  he  made  to  escape,  jostled  his  father 
so  roughly  that  the  old  gentleman  died  from  the  effects  of  the  blow. 
If  this  is  not  an  atrocious  libel,  it  is  a  fable,  and  Prevost  has  enough 
catastrophes  in  his  life  without  this. 
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hi  religious  duties  and  in  asskloous  study;  ws  aU 
see  him  take  liis  kave  of  it  in  due  time. 

And  so  that  ardent  nature,  te  too  easity  led  by  sue* 
cesnve  iminjlses,  was  unfile  to  settle  upon  anything; 
h  was  one  of  those  Sexible  natures  which  can  readily 
be  worked  upon  and  swayed,  bui  not  held  fust.  He 
had  drawn  from  tlie  dncerity  of  his  own  character. 
and  had  devdoped.  by  virtue  of  the  excellent  education 
he  had  received,  a  multitude  of  honouraMe,  delicate, 
and  pious  sentiments,  equally  ad:ipied,  it  would  seem, 
to  do  him  honour  among  men  and  to  sanctiry  him  in 
retirenwm,  and  he  was  unable  to  decide  upon  either 
course  of  life;  he  tried  them  both  in  turn,  again  and 
again;  remorse  tNided  to  perpetuate  his  vacillation; 
the  world,  its  pleasures,  the  diversity  of  its  events,  of 
its  pictures,  the  tender  quality  of  its  attachments. 
became,  after  a  few  months'  absence,  irresistible 
temptations  for  that  |Hematurely  weaned  heart;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  those  delights  availed  to 
satisfy  him  at  the  moment  of  enjoyment.  Then  re- 
pentance and  a  sort  of  ever-increasing  irritation  against 
an  always  triumphant  enemy  drove  him  back  at  the 
first  onset  to  the  other  extreme,  when  the  austerity  of 
the  religious  life  speedily  allayed  his  zeal;  and  after  a 
fresh  struggle,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  last,  he 
quitted  his  cell  anew  for  a  life  of  adventure.  A 
fragment  of  a  letter  has  been  preserved,  written  to 
one  of  his  brothers  at  the  beginning  of  his  sojourn 
with  the  Benedictines;  it  relates  to  his  life  at  Saint- 
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Ouen,  about  1721.  In  it  he  describes  this  moral  con- 
dition of  his  mind  in  pleasing,  ingenuous  touches 
which  show  clearly  enough  that  he  is  not  cured. 

"  I  know  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  and  1  realise  how  essential  it 
b  for  its  repose  that  1  should  not  apply  myself  to  barren  studies  which 
would  leave  it  parched  and  listless;  if  I  wish  to  be  happy  in  a  religious 
Ukf  I  must  retain  in  all  its  strength  the  impulsion  of  grace  which  has 
led  me  thither;  I  must  be  incessantly  on  my  guard  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance whatever  might  weaken  it;  I  see  only  too  plainly  every  day  of 
what  I  should  once  more  become  capable  if  1  should  lose  sight  for  one 
moment  of  the  great  rule,  or  even  if  1  should  look  with  the  slightest 
fiivour  upon  certain  images  which  present  themselves  only  too  often  to 
my  mind,  and  which  would  possess  only  too  much  power  to  lead  me 
astiay,  even  though  they  be  half-effaced.  How  hard  it  is,  my  dear 
brother,  to  recover  a  little  strength  when  one  has  become  accustomed 
to  one's  weakness;  and  how  much  it  costs  to  fight  for  victory  when 
one  has  long  found  delight  in  allowing  one's  self  to  be  conquered  ! " 

Abb^  Provost's  ideal,  the  dream  of  his  youth,  the 
model  of  virtuous  felicity  which  he  set  before  himself, 
and  which  was  long  postponed  by  his  too  impulsive 
errors,  was  a  mixture  of  study  and  of  society,  of  religion 
and  decorous  pleasure,  the  vision  of  which  he  dwelt 
upon  with  delight  on  many  occasions.  Once  engaged 
by  indissoluble  bonds,  he  strove  that  every  image  too 
exciting  and  too  favourable  to  desire  should  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  this  somewhat  chimerical  scheme, 
in  which  duty  was  the  gauge  of  sensual  pleasure. 
One  loves  to  expatiate  with  him,  in  many  a  passage 
of  the  M^moires  d'un  Homme  de  QualiU  or  of  Cl&ve^ 
land,  upon  those  meditative  walks,  those  readings 
in  solitude,  among  the  woods  and  streams,  an  abbey 
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always  in  the  background;  upon  thote 

aatfons  between  firiend$  which !'  Horace  and  Boitaaih* 

he  telb  us»  ''have  «et  down  as  one  of  the  loet^ii 

lightfiil  elements  of  which  they  make  a  happy  Wk  to 
consist"  His  Christian  doctrineis  miU  and  lantap* 
ate»  as  we  see»  accommodatingt  but  unsullied;  11^119 
formal  doctrine  "  which  ordains  at  the  aaine  timelhi 
practice  of  moraHty  and  belief  in  the  mysteries^;''^ 
it  is  in  nowise  merciless,  but  founded  on  meicy  mm 
on  1ove»  with  a  tinge  of  attkrism;  for  he  haul  pMNi 
through  the  novitiate  with  'the  Jesuits*  and  hid^4i|tf 
solved  the  connection  with  entire  owtspokennea^^^ik 
though  with  ever-gnitefiil  memories. 

Boileau,  whom  I  reproach  myself  for  not  htfini 
praised  warmly  enough  on  this  point  as  on  aeveni 
others,  was  inspired  by  this  spirit  of  steadfiot'ffcly 
in  his  Letter  to  Abb6  Renaudot  The  admMH|r 
drawn  character  of  Tiberge,  in  Mukw  Isscmtt,  ahMAS 
all  its  enlightenment  and  all  its  virtues  combined  in 
action.  Amid  the  upheavals  of  his  youth  and  the 
material  exigencies  which  were  the  result  of  them, 
Provost  clung  with  a  constant  effort  to  this  moral 
rectitude,  instinct  with  humility,  and  he  deserved  to 
reap  its  fruits  in  his  riper  years.  He  retained  through* 
out  his  life  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  first  masters, 
and  the  impressions  that  he  received  from  them  never 
left  him.  It  is  possible,  if  the  truth  be  told,  that 
philosophy,  then  in  its  infancy,  fascinated  him  mo- 
mentarily in  the  interval  between  his  departure  from 
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La  Fl^he  and  his  joining  the  Benedictines*  and  that 
the  character  of  Cleveland  represents  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  that  period.  But  at  bottom  he  was 
of  a  submissive  disposition,  not  prone  to  argue,  thirst- 
ing for  light  from  above,  inclined  to  spiritual  things, 
and  extremely  credulous  of  the  invisible;  an  intellect 
of  the  type  of  Maiebranche  in  metaphysics;  one  of 
those  minds  which,  as  he  says  of  his  C^cile,  *'fly  with 
amazing  ardour  of  feeling  toward  an  object  which  is 
uncertain;  which  aspire  to  the  joy  of  loving  bound- 
lessly and  immeasurably,"  and  which  think  them- 
selves impeded  by  the  **  darkness  of  the  senses  "  and 
the  weight  of  the  flesh.  He  obeyed  an  impulsion  of 
that  mystic  voice  when  he  joined  the  Benedictines ;  but 
he  relied  too  much  upon  his  strength,  or  perhaps, 
because  he  was  exceedingly  distrustful  of  himself,  he 
made  haste  solemnly  to  forbid  himself  any  second 
offence  of  backsliding.  The  sacrifice  once  accom- 
plished, he  recovered  his  lucidity  of  mind.  "  1  real- 
ised," he  says,  "  that  this  ardent  heart  of  mine  was  still 
burning  under  the  ashes.  The  loss  of  my  liberty 
afflicted  me  to  tears.  It  was  too  late.  I  sought  conso- 
lation for  five  or  six  years  in  the  pleasures  of  study; 
my  books  were  my  faithful  friends,  but  they  were  dead 
like  myself, ' ' 

In  truth,  study,  which,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
pression, has  charms  of  its  own,  but  charms  of  a 
melancholy  sort,  and  always  the  same, — especially 
that  kind  of  study,  serious,  interminable,  monotonous 


as  a  penance,  with  no  admixture  of  original  work  and 
of  lighter  themes, — might  suffice  for  the  lire  of  a  Dom 
Martenne,  but  not  for  that  of  Dom  Prevost.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  fitted  for  H,  but  so  he  was  for  too  many 
(Aher  more  alluring  pursuits.  He  was  employed  in 
several  establishments  of  the  Order  one  after  another: 
at  Saint-Ouen,  in  Rouen,  where  he  had  a  polemical 
discussion  witii  a  Jesuit  named  Le  Bmn,  in  which  he 
had  the  advantage;  at  the  abbey  of  Le  Bee,  where, 
while  delving  deep  in  theology,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  great  nobleman,  retired  from  Court,  who 
pMhaps  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  first  novel;  at  Saint- 
Germer,  where  he  taught  the  humanities;  at  Evreux, 
and  at  the  Blancs-Manteaux  in  Paris,  where  he 
preached  with  wonderful  success;  and  finally  at  Saint- 
Germain-des-Prte,  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  Order,  where 
Ms  talents  were  applied,  last  <rf  all,  to  the  GaJIia 
Christiana,  of  which  almost  an  entire  volume  is  said 
to  be  by  him.  At  this  time,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  began  to  write  the  Mimoires  d'utt  Homme 
de  QuaiiU.  while,  by  virtue  of  the  multitude  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  which  he  told  marvellously  well,  he 
was  the  delight  of  the  nightly  vigils  of  the  cloister. 

A  trivial  grievance,  which  was  simply  a  pretext, 
was  the  ostensible  cause,  but  it  was  in  reality  his 
thoughts,  the  course  of  which  turned  htm  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  other  directions,  which  led  him 
to  solicit  at  Rome  his  transfer  to  a  less  rigorous 
branch  of  the  Order;  his  choice  fell  upon  Cluny.     His 
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petition  was  granted ;  the  brief  was  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  on  a  stated  day ;  Provost  relied 
upon  it,  and  early  in  the  morning  made  his  escape 
from  the  convent,  leaving  letters  for  his  superiors  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  reasons.  As  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  of  which  he  knew  nothing  down  to  the  very 
last  moment,  the  brief  was  not  promulgated,  and  his 
position  as  a  deserter  became  so  uncomfortable  that 
he  could  see  no  other  resource  than  flight  to  Holland. 
The  general  of  the  Congregation  did,  to  be  sure,  make 
a  friendly  attempt  to  reopen  the  doors  to  him;  but 
Prdvost,  havingalready  started,  was  not  informed  of  it. 

This  momentous  step  once  taken,  he  had  to  accept 
all  the  consequences  of  it.  Rich  in  knowledge,  inured 
to  study,  expert  in  languages,  bursting,  so  to  speak, 
with  reminiscences  and  adventures  from  his  own  ex- 
periences or  learned  from  others,  which  he  had  silently 
stored  away  in  his  mind,  he  seized  his  ready  and 
flowing  pen,  never  to  lay  it  down  again;  and  by  his 
romances,  his  compilations,  his  translations,  his  jour- 
nals, his  anecdotes,  he  easily  opened  for  himself  a 
large  place  in  the  literary  world. 

His  flight  was  in  1727  or  1728;  he  was  thirty-one 
years  old,  and  he  remained  away  from  France  at  least 
six  years,  partly  in  Holland  and  partly  in  England. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  exile  appeared  the  M^moires 
d'un  Homme  de  QualM,  also  a  volume  translated 
from  President  De  Thou's  Universal  History,  ^  and  a 

»  [De  Thou  wrote  in  Latin. — Tr.] 
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Histoire  M6tallique  du  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas,  also  a 
translation.  Cl&veland  came  next,  then  Manon  Les* 
caut,  and  Le  Pour  et  Contre,  the  publication  of  which, 
begun  in  1J733,  was  not  finished  until  1740.  Provost 
had  returned  to  France  when  he  published  Le  Doyen 
de  Killerine,  in  173s.  As  this  is  not  a  full  inventory, 
nor  even  a  general  criticism  of  our  author's  numerous 
writings,  we  will  touch  only  upon  those  which  wiD 
help  us  to  paint  him. 

The  M^moires  d'un  Homme  de  QualiU  seems  to  us 
— apart  from  Manon,  which,  in  truth,  is  simply  a 
charming  episode  by  way  of  postscript — seems  to  us 
beyond  controversy  the  most  natural,  the  most  sin- 
cere, the  best  preserved  of  the  romances  of  Abb^  Pro- 
vost,— the  one  in  which,  being  as  yet  unsurfeited  with 
the  romantic  and  the  fictitious,  he  confines  himself 
more  to  what  he  has  felt  inwardly  or  observed  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Whereas,  in  his  later 
romances,  he  loses  himself  in  broad  expanses  of  terri- 
tory and  affects  outlandish  characters  which  he  clothes 
with  hybrid  peculiarities,  and  whose  verisimilitude, 
which  was  questioned  even  then,  cannot  sustain  a 
glance  to-day, — in  these  Mcnwircs.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sketches  for  us  to  perfection,  and  without  llxed  de- 
sign, the  manners  and  sentiments  of  fashionable  society 
toward  the  close  of  the  a^e  of  Louis  XIV.  The  satiri- 
cal side,  which  Le  Sage  prefers,  is  altogether  lacking 
here;  the  vulgarity  and  ribaldry  which  constantly  made 
themselves  manifest  beneath  that  fair  exterior  have  no 


place  in  Provost's  work.  I  always  omit  Manon  and 
her  Paris  of  the  time  of  the  **  System,"  i  her  Paris  of 
vice  and  of  filth,  in  which  ordure  of  all  sorts  is  heaped 
up,  although  only  incidentally,  be  it  remembered,  and 
although  strewn  about  with  no  design  to  make  it 
prominent,  and  illumined  from  end  to  end  with  the 
same  reflection  of  sincere  feeling.  But  the  society 
ordinarily  pictured  in  Provost's  works  is  a  decorous 
and  polished  society,  observed  at  a  little  distance  by 
a  man  who,  after  certainly  having  had  a  taste  of  it, 
had  regretted  it  bitterly  in  the  depths  of  his  province 
and  of  the  cloister;  it  is  a  refined,  gallant  society,  with 
high  standards  of  honour,  such  as  Louis  XIV  would 
have  liked  to  establish;  society  of  the  sort  that  Boileau 
and  Racine  described  as  their  ideal,  which  is  within 
range  of  the  Court,  but  which  often  abstains  there- 
from. Prevost  freely  modifies  his  tales,  makes  them 
dignified,  serious,  or  pathetic,  and  is  easily  roused  to 
enthusiasm. 

His  romance — yes,  his  romance,  notwithstanding 
the  fiUe  de  joie  and  the  swindler  whom  we  know  so 
well — descends  in  an  almost  direct  line  from  Astr6e, 
CUlie,  and  the  romances  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette. 
There  is  not  a  suspicion  of  laboured  composition,  or 
of  art,  in  his  first  work,  any  more  than  in  the  succeed- 
ing ones;  the  marquis  tells  what  has  happened  to  him 

>  [The  gigantic  and  disastrous  swindle  ot  which  the  Scotsman 
John  Law  was  the  inventor,  and  which  kept  all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for 
several  years  (171 7-1 720),  was  known  as  the  "  Mississippi  System."— 
T«.l 
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and  what  others  have  toM  him  about  themsdvct;  hh 
an  commingled,  and  it  goes  on  at  random;  no  ptopm^ 
tion  between  the  parts;  the  light  puiposely  equaHiei; 
a  delightful,  rapid  style,  jumping  about  at  haphtf* 
ard,  but  with  an  imperceptible  instinct  of  good  iMk; 
hurrying  over  beaten  paths,  intervals,  prcamblefc 
everything  that  we  should  carefully  describe  to-day; 
travelling  through  the  country  in  a  smooth-roOtaf 
carriage,  with  the  curtains  drawn;  leaping,  If  Us 
hero  happens  to  be  aboard  a  vessel,  "  over  an  InM 
tude  of  ropes  and  nautical  instruments,"  without  tts 
inclination  or  the  ability  to  call  a  single  one  by  nuns; 
and,  in  his  extraordinary  ignorance,  dilating  tioM 
without  number  upon  a  few  Court  scenes,  which  an 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  most  alfecdngef 
which  are  without  an  adequate  setting.  The  woifc  is 
deariy  divided  into  two  parts:  the  author,  seeing  tlHl 
the  first  had  succeeded,  fastened  the  other  to  it  In 
this  first  part,  which  is  the  shorter,  after  moralising  at 
the  outset  upon  grand  passions,  distinguishing  them 
from  concupiscence  pure  and  simple,  and  striving  to 
discover  therein  a  special  design  of  Providence  to 
effect  unknown  ends,  the  marquis  tells  of  his  father's 
misfortunes,  his  own,  his  travels  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, his  captivity  in  Turkey,  and  the  death  of  his 
dear  Selima,  whom  he  had  married  there,  and  with 
whom  he  had  come  to  Rome.^ 

I  WhHe  he  was  imprisoned  in  Turkey,  his  master,  Salem,  tries  to 
convert  him  to  belief  in  the  Koran;  and  when  the  marquis,  like  a  good 
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It  is  his  inconsolable  grief  for  that  loss  which  leads 
him  to  say  with  an  accent  of  sincere  conviction  quite  as 
persuasive  as  our  pompous  obscurities  of  to-day:  "If 
tears  and  sighs  may  not  bear  the  name  of  pleasure,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  they  are  infinitely  sweet  to  a 
person  mortally  afflicted."    Driven  by  his  despair  to 

take  refuge  in  religion  in  the  Abbey  of ,  where  he 

remains  three  years,  the  marquis  is  taken  thence,  by 

dint  of  well-meaning  violence,  by  M.  le  due  de , 

who  begs  him  to  act  as  his  son's  guide  in  various 
journeys.  They  go  to  Spain  first  of  all,  then  visit 
Portugal  and  England,  the  old  marquis  under  the  name 
of  M.  de  Renoncourt,  the  young  man  under  that  of  Mar- 
quis de  Rosemont.  The  mentor's  advice  to  his  ward,  his 
constant  and  respectful  zeal  for  ' '  the  glory  of  the  amia- 
ble marquis";  the  books  that  he  recommends  to  him 

Christian,  declaims  against  the  sensual  impurity  sanctioned  by  Ma- 
homet, Salem  argues  with  him  thus:  "  God,  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
manifest  himself  to  mankind  all  at  once,  made  himself  known  at  first 
by  figures  of  speech  only.  The  first  law,  which  was  that  of  the  Jews,  is 
filled  with  them.  It  proposed  to  man,  as  the  motive  and  reward  of 
virtue,  naught  save  carnal  joys  and  gross  pleasures.  The  law  of  the 
Christians,  which  followed  the  Jewish  law,  was  much  more  perfect  be- 
ause  it  attributed  everything  to  the  spirit,  which  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  the  body.  That  was  the  second  state  through  which  God 
was  pleased  to  make  men  pass.  And  now,  lastly,  it  is  no  longer  cor- 
poral pleasures  alone,  as  in  the  law  of  the  Jews,  nor  spiritual  pleasures 
alone,  as  in  the  gospel  of  the  Christians,  but  felicity  of  body  and  spirit 
alike,  which  the  Alcoran  promises  to  all  true  believers."  It  is  an  in- 
teresting (act  that  Salem,  that  bto  say,  our  Abbe  Prevost,  imagined  a 
species  of  union  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  laws  in  the  Mussulman 
law,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  very  like  that  which  has  been  so  t>oldly 
developed  in  our  own  day  in  Stint-Simonism. 
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and  allows  him  lo  reaA—TiUmaqite  anJ  La  Princes 
lie  Cldves :  why  he  forbids  him  lo  speak  the  Spanish 
language;  his  solicitude  thiit,  in  ii  man  of  his  rank, 
destined  to  pluy  a  part  in  the  great  ;itTairs  of  the  WOfld, 
study  should  not  become  ":i  passion  as  in  n  fellow  of 
the  University";  the  enlightenment  that  he  gives  him 
concerning  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  sexes  and  the 
singularities  of  the  heart, — all  these  details  possess,  in 
the  romance,  an  indescribable  savour  which  docs  more, 
and  at  less  cost,  to  place  before  us  the  manners  and 
the  tone  of  the  society  of  that  day,  than  our  oceans 
of  local  colour  are  able  to  do.  The  marquis's  lov«  for 
Dona  Diana,  the  murder  of  that  beauty,  and,  above  all, 
the  death-bed  marriage,  have  an  interest  which  cor- 
responds, in  the  category  of  romance,  to  that  ot  Biri- 
nke  in  tragedy. 

After  the  journey  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  during 
the  voyage  to  Holland,  M.  de  Renoncourt  unexpect- 
edly meets  on  board  the  ship  his  two  nephews,  sons 
of  Amulem,  Selima's  brother;  and  this  attractive  Avr- 
querie,  cast  in  the  path  of  our  French  gentlemen, 
causes  only  so  much  surprise  as  is  fitting.  Upon 
landing,  the  excellent  tutor  finds  his  brother-in-law  in 
person,  and  we  listen  while  Ihey  narrate  their  respect- 
ive adventures  since  their  separation.  As  for  these 
sons  of  Amulem,  these  nephews  of  M.  de  Renon- 
court, it  happens  that  the  more  charming  of  the  two 
is  a  niece,  who  had  been  disguised  in  that  fashion  for 
greater  safety  during  the  voyage;  but  the  marquis, 


who  was  so  profiiundly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his 
Diana,  is  not  on  his  gu;ird  against  this  innocent  decep- 
tion, and,  by  dint  of  loving  his  young  friend  Memi^ces, 
he  unwittingly  becomes  unfaithful  to  her  whom  he  has 
mourned  so  bitterly. 

Generally  speaking,  these  characters  are  thoughtless, 
changeable,  guided  by  IlrsI  impressions,  and  easy- 
going to  a  degree  that  makes  one  smile  .it  times;  love 
is  bom  in  them  suddenly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
iS  in  idle  and  unoccupied  minds;  they  have  wonder- 
ful dreams;  they  give  or  receive  sword-thrusls  with 
incredible  celerity  ;  they  are  restored  by  mysterious 
powders  and  oils;  they  swoon  and  recover  conscious- 
ness swiftly  at  every  shoclc  of  grief  or  joy.  They  be- 
long to  the  race  of  refined  gentlemen  of  that  time. 
^vhich  the  author  has  modified  a  little  to  suit  himself. 
Young  Rosemont  in  the  highest  rank,  ihc  Chevalier  des 
Grieux  '  in  the  depths  of  degradation,  retain  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  that  lype  and  represent  it  with 
equal  fidelity  in  its  most  divergent  aspects.  The  first, 
despite  his  outbursts  of  passion  and  two  or  three  quite 
involuntary  murders,  is  already  paving  the  way  for  all 
Ihc  honours  due  to  the  virtue  of  a  Grandison ;  the  chev- 
ilier,  after  a  few  knaveries  and  a  homicide  of  little  con- 
sequence, remains  incontestahly  the  most  attractive, 
by  virtue  of  his  amiable  bearing,  and  the  most  honour- 
able of  unfortunate  wretches. 

The  line  of  demarcation   between  the   marquises 

[The  hcio  of  MitnoH  Lt\aiat  — T»,] 
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— the  one  who  is  simply  s  gentleman  of  quality  aad 
the  one  who  is  son  of  a  dulce— is  fidthfiiDy  dnwR; 
the  ducal  prerogative  shines  in  aD  the  s|dendour  of 
prejudice.  Excellent  M.  de  Renoncourt's  perpleiiqr 
when  his  ward  wishes  to  marry  his  niece;  the  ramoih 
strances  that  he  addresses  to  the  poor  child,  asklm 
her,  with  reference  to  the  young  man,  **  Have  yot 
forgotten  what  he  was  bom?"  his  appeal,  in  hb 
despair,  to  the  marquis's  father,  the  noUe  dulu^  who 
receives  the  news  as  if  the  affair  were  altogether  too 
impossible,  and  waves  it  aside  with  an  airy  muam^ 
tion  of  superiority,  which  in  our  eyes  would  be  tto 
last  degree  of  impertinence^— these  touches,  wMch 
lapse  of  time  has  made  interesting,  cost  Abb6  PMvoit 
nothing,  and,  from  his  kindly  pen,  conveyed  no  mo* 
Hdous  implication.    As  much  must  be  said  of  the  oM 

marquis's  inclination  for  the  lovely  Lady  R w    fV^ 

vost's  only  purpose  was  to  make  his  hero  perpleied 
and  interesting;  the  element  of  comedy  slipped  in 
without  design  on  his  part;  but  it  is  comedy  subtle  to 
detect,  tempered  by  kindliness,  dominated  by  respect 
and  silenced  by  emotion, — comedy  of  the  sort  of 
which  there  is  an  infusion  in  Goldsmith's  excellent 
character  of  Dr.  Primrose. 

I  care  much  less  for  Cl&veland  than  for  the  Mi- 
moires  li'un  Homme  de  QualiU;  in  its  day  people 
may  have  formed  a  different  judgment;  to-day  its  im- 
probabilities and  chimeras  make  it  almost  as  insipkl 
reading  as   Amadis,    We  cannot  go  back  ^o  that 
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legendary  geography,  that  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  scen- 
ery, vaguely  filled  with  clifTs,  grottoes,  and  wild 
men.  The  only  portions  that  are  still  fine  are  the 
philosophical  arguments,  tinged  with  a  dignified 
melancholy,  in  which  Cleveland  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  engage  in  several  places.  The  quasi-psy- 
chological scrutiny  to  which  the  hero  devotes  his 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book  shows 
us  an  enlightened  probity  and  serene  elevation  of 
thought  in  harmony  with  the  barrenest  and  most 
unsavoury  practical  consequences.  The  impotence  of 
solitary  philosophy  when  face  to  face  with  real  ills  is 
vividly  laid  bare,  and  the  attempt  at  suicide  with 
which  Cleveland  ends,  sets  forth  for  us  and  vividly 
clinches  that  moral  doctrine — a  doctrine  more  pro- 
found, I  venture  to  assert,  than  it  could  have  seemed 
at  the  time  to  its  author. 

As  for  the  Dcyen  de  Killerine,  the  last  in  date  of 
Provost's  three  great  romances,  it  is  a  book  which, 
although  it  drags  sometimes  an(}  is  unconscionably 
long,  is  after  all  infinitely  pleasant  reading,  if  one 
sets  about  it  with  a  favourable  prepossession.  The 
worthy  Dean  of  Killerine,  a  slightly  ridiculous  per- 
sonage, after  the  style  of  Abraham  Adams, ^  with  his 
two  humps,  his  crooked  legs,  and  the  wart  on  his 
forehead,  the  zealous  and  perplexed  guardian  of 
his  brothers  and  his  pretty  sister,  makes  me  think  of 
a  hen  which  has,  by  an  oversight,  hatched  a  brood 

>  [In  ?\t\dmg*%  Joseph  Andrews,— 1%.\ 
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of  Httle^  ducks ;  he  is  for  ever  engaged  in  travelling 
from  Dublin  to  P;>ris,  to  bring  buck  one  or  anotlicf  i<f 
them  who  hns  k-rt  his  side  and  waded  out  into  the 
v«tpoiid  oilhf  world.  This  sort  of  life,  to  which  he 
ll  not  it  ^  iidapted,  involves  tiim  in  situations  most 
ttnosing  for  us,  if  not  for  him ;  us,  for  example,  in  the 
boUddr  scene  where  the  coquette  tries  to  seduce  him; 
or  when,  (laying  the  part  of  ti  woman  in  an  assigna- 
tion' Mntght,  he  receives  against  his  will  the  passion- 
Me  fciSMS  of  the  lover,  who  does  not  sec  what  he  is 
ibout  >AUie  Desfontaines,  in  his  Observatiotit  iwf 
Us-iBerits  Modcnies.  iicnong  divers  just  criticisms  of 
tho'-plal)  of  this  worlt  and  its  improhubililies,  bears 
Hrhb'Mvtrely  upon  the  excellent  dean  when  he  calls 
hiMi  a  liMess  character,  and  :i  man  as  intolerable  to 
ibereader'te  to  his  family.  As  for  his  family,  I  would 
not  swear  I  hut  he  was  always  entertaining  to  Ihetn; 
but  h6w  can  we,  who  are  not  lovers,  be  angry  with 
him  when  he  tells  us:  "I  proved  to  him  by  incontro- 
vertible logic  that  what  he  called  invincible  love; 
inviolable  constancy,  essential  fidelity,  were  so  many 
chimeras,  which  religion  and  the  order  of  nature  did 
not  recognise  in  any  such  trifling  signification." 

Despite  the  dean's  demonstrations,  the  love  afbJri 
of  all  thos?  charming  couples  ran  their  course  and  be- 
came insanely  complicated.  The  amiable  Rose,  in 
her  heart  logic,  declared  to  her  brother  Patrice  that, 
despite  the  fate  that  parted  him  from  his  sweetheart, 
he  and  she  were  worthy  of  envy,  "and  that  pangs 
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caused  by  loyalty  and  affection  merit  the  name  of  the 
most  delicious  happiness."  For  the  rest,  the  Doyen 
de  Killerine  is  perhaps,  of  all  Prevost's  romances,  the 
one  in  which  his  manner  of  writing  a  book  is  most 
fully  revealed.  He  does  not  write  with  ascertain  idea 
in  his  mind,  or  with  a  fixed  goal  in  view ;  he  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  by  events,  which  intermingle  as 
chance  wills,  and  by  the  various  sentiments  which 
wind  about  them  as  a  stream  follows  the  windings  of 
a  valley. 

Le  Pour  ei  Contre — "a  periodical  work  of  a  new 
type,  in  which  the  contributors  express  their  views 
freely  upon  anything  likely  to  interest  public  curi- 
osity in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  arts,  books,  etc., 
etc.,  without  taking  sides  and  without  giving  offence 
to  any  one  " — was  constantly  true  to  its  title.  In  form 
it  resembled  the  English  journals  of  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Johnson,  with  less  finish  and  painstaking,  but 
with  much  good  sense,  solid  information,  and  frank- 
ness. Several  numbers  by  the  plagiarist  Desfontaines 
and  by  Lefebvre  de  Saint-Marc,  who  continued  some 
of  Provost's  works,  should  not  be  charged  to  Provost. 
English  literature  is  criticised  at  great  length  in  the 
persons  of  the  most  illustrious  v/riters;  we  find  there 
very  full  notices  of  Roscommon,  Rochester,  Wycher- 
ley,  and  Savage;  copious  and  thoughtful  analyses  of 
Shakespeare;  a  translation  of  Dryden's  Mark  Antony, 
and  of  a  comedy  by  Steele.  Prevost  had  studied  on 
the    spot,   and    he    held   in   unreserved    admiration 
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England,  her  manners,  her  politics,  her  women,  and 
her  stage.  The  works,  then  recently  published,  of  Le 
Sage,  Madame  de  Tencin,  Cr6billon  Fils,  and  Man- 
vaux,  are  reviewed  by  their  rival,  as  they  successively 
appear,  witji  an  unerring  accuracy  of  taste  which  al- 
ways rests  upon  a  basis  of  good- will.  We  feel  that 
in  secret  he  prefers  the  older  writers,  d'Urfd,  and 
even  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry;  but  there  is  no  trace 
anywhere  of  literary  sensitiveness  or  of  professional 
jealousy.  He  even  does  not  hesitate  on  occasion  (a 
display  of  generosity  which  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  credit)  to  quote  approvingly,  by  their  names,  his 
brother  journals,  Le  Mercure  de  France  and  Le  Ver^ 
dun.  By  way  of  compensation,  when  Pr6vost  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  himself  and  of  his  own  books,  he 
does  it  with  excellent  grace,  and  does  not  haggle  over 
words  of  praise.  I  find  in  number  36,  volume  iii,  a 
review  of  Manon  Lescaut,  which  ends  thus: 

*'  What  art  was  requisite  to  interest  the  reader  and  arouse  hb  com- 
passion with  respect  to  the  fatal  misfortunes  which  befall  that  cofnipt 
creature!  .  .  .  The  character  of  Tiberge,  the  chevalier's  friend,  b 
admirable.  ...  1  say  nothing  of  the  style  of  thb  work;  there  B 
neither  cant,  nor  affectation,  nor  sophistical  reflections;  it  is  Nature 
herself  who  writes.  How  insipid  a  stiff  and  bedizened  author  appears 
in  comparison!  This  writer  does  not  run  after  wit,  or,  rather,  after 
what  is  called  by  that  name.  It  is  not  a  laconic,  constipated  style, 
but  flowing,  copious,  and  expressive.  It  is  all  descriptions  and  senti- 
ments, but  liftlike  descriptions  and  natural  sentiments." 

Once  or  twice  Prevost  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
field  in  his  own  defence,  and  he  always  acquitted  him- 
self with  dignity  and   moderation.     Attacked  by  ; 


Jesuit  in  the  Journal  de  Tr&voux,  on  the  subject  of 
an  article  on  Ramsay,  he  replied  so  temperately  that 
the  Jesuits  realised  their  mistake  and  disavowed  that 
first  onslaught.  He  took  up  with  more  acrimony  the 
slanders  of  Abb6  Lenglet-Dufresnoy ;  but  his  moral 
justification  demanded  it,  and  we  owe  to  that  fortun- 
ate exigency  some  of  the  elucidations  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life  that  we  have  made  use  of  A  fact  which 
we  have  not  mentioned  as  yet,  and  which  was  a 
result  of  the  same  episode,  is  that,  after  his  stay  in 
Holland,  Provost  had  not  recovered  from  that  inclina- 
tion for  the  tender  passion  whence  so  much  suffering 
befell  him.  His  face,  they  say,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments had  touched  the  heart  of  a  young  Protestant  of 
high  lineage,  who  wished  to  marry  him.  **To  es- 
cape from  this  indiscreet  passion,"  adds  his  biographer 
of  1764,  Provost  crossed  to  England;  but,  as  he  took 
the  lovelorn  damsel  with  him,  we  are  justified  in  the 
conjecture  that  he  defended  himself  no  more  than 
half-heartedly  against  so  insane  a  passion.  Lenglet 
brutally  accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to  be  ab* 
ducted  by  a  charmer.  Provost  replied  that  such  ab- 
ductions suited  only  the  M^dors  and  the  Renauds, 
and  he  drew,  by  way  of  refutation,  the  following 
portrait — a  portrait  of  himself: 

"  This  M^dor,  so  dear  to  the  fair  sex,  is  a  man  of  thirty-seven  to 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  bears  upon  his  face  and  in  his  temper  the 
marks  of  his  earlier  sorrows;  who  sometimes  passes  whole  weeks  in 
hb  library,  and  employs  seven  or  eight  hours  of  each  day  in  study; 
who  rarely  seeks  opportunities  to  make  merry  and  even  declines  those 


littt  moSmd  bifii ;  and  who  pielen  an  hour's 
Judtdow  frtend  lo  all  that  a  called  worldly  pleasure  ind  agrmtih 
ptitbnn.  He  b  a  fivil  fellow,  u  Ihe  result  of  xn  excellent  eJuiation, 
but  iwtMangMli'ii.'  cf  u  gentle,  but  melancholy  clispoUllciii;  Mbw 
mlo^dcfly.inbit  cniiduct.  1  have  desciibed  myself  tailhfullywrithoul 
kwkfclgtfl  mlrtietlier  Ihc  (loiti.iU  flatlets  oi  wounds  my  sett^^ttecm." 

Le  Four  el  Conlre  offers  us  also  a  multitude  of 
afiecdotes  of  the  day  and  strange  happenings — veri- 
tat^k,  rough  drafts  of  novels,  and  material  therefor; 
tile  story  of  Dona  M^ria,  and  the  life  of  the  Due  de 
Riperda  are  the  most  noteworthy.  An  English 
8ch(dar,  Mr.  Hooker,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing, in  an  English  journal,  an  ingenious  parallel  between 
the  place  of  retirement  of  Cassiodorus  of  old.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  the  land  of  Forcz  in  the 
time  of  Celadon.'  Cassiodorus.  already  advanced  in 
years,  as  we  know,  and  out  of  humour  with  the  Court 
by  reason  of  the  disgrace  of  Boethius,  went  into  re- 
tirement at  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  which  he  had 
built  on  one  of  his  estates,  ^md  there  devoted  himself, 
with  his  monks,  to  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  the  exercises  of 
religion.  Prevost  descants  with  pleasure  upon  the 
joys  of  that  diversified  life  in  common;  he  evidently 
recognises  his  ideal  in  Cassiodorus's  monastery;  it  is 
his  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  his  La  Fldche,  but  with 
infinitely  more  sunshine,  comfort,  and  entertainment 
And  as  for  the  resemblance  to  Arcadia  and  Celadon's 
country,  which  the  English  writer  points  out  with  a 

>  P'he  lover  of  the  beautiful  Astrec,  in  d'Uriif's  famous  n 
that  lumc.— T*.] 


touch  of  malice,  he  does  not  balk  at  it  for  an  instant, 
for,  he  says,  he  is  convinced  that  'Mn  Arcadia  and  in 
the  land  of  Forez,  with  such  principles  of  equity  and 
charity  as  the  people  of  those  countries  are  represented 
to  hold,  and  with  morals  so  pure  as  those  attributed 
to  them,  they  would  need  nothing  but  more  accurate 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  to  make  them  very 
acceptable  to  Heaven." 

After  about  six  years  of  exile,  Provost  received  per- 
mission to  return  to  France  in  the  garb  of  a  secular 
ecclesiastic.  The  Cardinal  de  Bissy,  who  had  known 
him  at  Saint-Germain,  and  the  Prince  de  Conti,  proved 
to  be  most  useful  patrons;  the  latter  appointed  him  his 
almoner.  Thus  re-established  in  a  life  of  tranquillity, 
and  raised  above  want.  Provost,  who  was  still  young, 
divided  his  time  between  the  composition  of  numerous 
works  and  the  cultivation  of  the  brilliant  society  in 
which  he  sought  relaxation.  The  labour  of  writing  had 
become  so  familiar  to  him  that  it  was  no  longer  labour; 
he  could  let  his  pen  run  and  carry  on  a  conversation 
at  the  same  time.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  vo- 
luminous writings  with  which  the  last  half  of  his  life 
overflows  show  the  effects  of  this  extreme  facility, 
become  a  matter  of  habit.  Whatever  he  undertakes, 
whether  it  be  a  compilation,  a  romance,  a  translation 
of  Richardson,  Hume,  or  Cicero,  a  Histoire  de  Gtiil- 
laume  le  Conqu^rant,  or  a  Histoire  des  Voyages,  the 
style  is  always  the  same,  agreeable,  but  monotonous 
in  its  fluency,  always  running  on,  and  too  swiftly  to 


be  coloured  by  the  variety  of  subjects  touched  upon. 
A&  differences  are  wiped  oui.  nil  inequalities  levelled, 
all  raised  aur&ces  wnoothed  down,  in  th;it  swift  stream 
of  unvaiying  elegance.  We  will  mention  only  one 
among  the  last  productions  of  his  prolix  pen.  the  His- 
Unre  d'une  Greequt  Modtrue,  z  pretty  liltle  romance, 
of  which  the  plot  is  as  subtle  ns  it  is  vague.  A  young 
Greek  woman,  destined  at  first  for  the  seraglio,  then 
iansonted  by  a  French  nobleman,  who  wished  to 
make  her  his  mistress;  her  resistance  to  her  emancipa- 
tor's love,  being  perhaps  less  insensible  to  others  than 
to  him;  this  ^«rAa^  above  all,  which  is  never  solved, 
«4iich  the  proof  fluttut  about,  grazes  again  and 
again,  but  never  succeeds  in  grasping;— in  all  this 
there  is  mat»ial  for  a  charming  and  delicate  work  in 
the  style  of  OitblUon  Fib;  Prevost's,  although  a  grac«- 
fiil  productiMi*  is  executed  a  little  too  much  at  hazard. 
PrAvott  was  living  thus,  happy  in  study,  in  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  and  in  tranquillity  of  the  senses,  when 
a  slight  service  in  the  way  of  correction  of  pro<^ 
rendered  to  a  satirical  newsmonger,  compromised 
him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  sent  him  off  to 
Brussels(i74f).  From  Brussels  he  went  to  Frankfort 
All  the  powers  in  those  places  became  interested 
in  him.  The  offers  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  then  recruiting  academicians  and  soldiers, 
sought  him  out,  but  did  not  tempt  him  overmuch.  It 
was  the  moment  when  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  was 
assembled  at  Frankfort  to  elect  an  emperor.     The 
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Mar^chal  de  Belle-Isle,  who  was  in  the  city,  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Bohemia,  took  the  trouble  to 
write  in  Provost's  behalf  to  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  Ne- 
gotiations were  entered  into,  especially  with  M.  de 
Maurepas,  the  Minister  for  Paris,  in  whose  depart- 
ment the  affair  belonged,  and  who  ought,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  been  less  severe  than  most  men  in  the 
matter  of  thoughtless  evil-speaking  and  satire. 

Abb6  Provost  was  a  persuasive  apologist,  and  as  in 
this  case  the  offence  was  trivial,  M.  de  Maurepas  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  touched.  On  his  return  he  re- 
sumed his  position  with  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  set 
him  at  work  arranging  the  material  for  a  history  of  his 
fiimily,  while  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  employed  him 
in  editing  the  Histoire  Ginirale  des  ^oyages.^  Amid 
these  sources  of  favour,  and  of  wealth  as  well,  his  dis- 
interestedness never  wavered ;  he  refused  to  take  part 
in  schemes  which  would  have  been  most  profitable  to 
him;  he  turned  over  his  profits  to  his  publisher,  with 
whom,  it  has  been  observed  (and  I  can  well  believe 
it),  he  was  always  on  the  most  cordial  terms.  In- 
deed, 1  am  afraid  that,  like  some  other  too  easy-going 
and  reckless  men  of  letters,  he  put  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  speculator.  For  him,  he  said,  a  garden,  a  cow, 
and  two  hens  were  enough.'     A  small  house  that  he 

'  Qiamfort  relates  that  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  had  formerly  given 
Abbe  Pr€vost  permission  to  print  the  first  volumes  of  Cleveland,  only 
on  the  express  condition  that  G^veland  should  turn  Catholic  in  the 
last  volume. 

'Jean-Jacques,  who  had  the  same  aspiration,  but  who  did  not 
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had  bought  at  Saint-Firmin,  near  Chantilly,  was  his 
perspective  of  the  future  here  on  earth,  the  narrow  but 
smiling  horizon  within  which  he  proposed  to  confine 
his  old  age.  He  was  on  his  way  thither  through  the 
forest  one  day,  alone  (it  was  November  25,  1763), 
when  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  unconscious.  Some  peasants  came  along;  he 
was  carried  to  the  nearest  village,  and  an  ignorant 
surgeon,  thinking  that  he  was  dead,  proceeded  at  once 
to  open  his  body.  Prdvost,  aroused  by  the  scalpel, 
recovered  consciousness  only  to  die  in  frightful 
agony.* 

confine  himself  to  it,  had  occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  to 
meet  Abbe  Prevost  quite  often  at  the  house  of  their  common  iriend 
Musard,  at  Passy;  he  mentions  him  in  the  Confessions  (part  ii,  book 
viii),  with  an  expression  of  regret  for  happy  moments  passed  in  a  select 
company.  Enumerating  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  excellent 
Musard  had  made  his  friends,  he  says:  "  At  their  head  I  place  Abbe 
Prevost,  a  very  amiable  man  of  simple  manners,  whose  heart  gave  life 
to  his  writings,  which  deserve  immortality,  and  who  had  in  company 
none  of  the  vivid  colouiiiig  which  lie  imparted  to  his  works."  We 
may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  Abbe  Prevost  formerly  had  had  that 
colouring  in  conversation,  but  that  he  had  lost  it  to  some  extent  as  he 
grew  older. 

»  [AlthcHigh  the  otTicial  death  certificate  gives  apoplexy  as  the  cause 
of  the  death,  and  >tates  th:il  iht-bovly  was  nc/t  inspected  by  the  ofticials 
until  the  fullowini;  d.iy,  Novcnd^er  2otli,  there  is  very  strong  evidence, 
outside  of  the  coinnion  tradition,  in  favour  if  tlie  version  in  the  text. 
In  a  later  es^ay,  apropos  o\  \W  unveilinp;  of  a  statue  of  F*rev»'Nl,  at 
He^din,  in  October.  i^=i">,  Sainte-Bcuve,  alter  quc^tiiii;  one  of  the 
orators  of  that  occasion  in  contradiction  of  the  storv,  adds:  *'  How- 
ever, I  have  before  me  a  note  written  by  Abbe  IMevost's  grand-niece, 
Mademoistrlle  R»»sine  Prevost,  and  dictated  to  her  by  her  father,  who 
was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  abbe's  death;  and  he  must 
surely  have  beefi  accurately  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  by  his 
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The  prior  and  monks  of  Salnt-Nicolas-d'Acy,  near 
Genlis,  learning  that  Abb6  Provost  was  no  more,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  been  a  Benedictine,  charita- 
bly, and  also,  no  doubt,  to  assert  their  right,  claimed 
his  mortal  remains;  so  he  was  taken  to  their  house 
and  buried,  as  if  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  one  of  them. 
Dom  Pr^vost*s  returning  at  last  to  the  fold,  and  his 
interment  in  the  convent  close,  or  beneath  the  flags  of 
the  cloister,  puts  the  final  and  concluding  touch  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life. 

Thus  ended,  by  a  catastrophe  worthy  of  Cleveland, 
that  romantic  and  restless  existence.  In  literature 
Provost  belongs  to  the  fading  but  still  noble  generation 
which  immediately  followed  and  completed  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  is  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury writing  in  the  eighteenth;  he  js  a  contemporary 
of  Le  Sage,  the  younger  Racine,  Madame  de  Lambert, 
and  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau;  and,  in  criticism,  of 
Desfontaines  and  Lenglet-Dufresnoy.  Of  painters  and 
sculptors  that  generation  can  count  very  few,  and  it 
does  not  worry  over  the  lack;  its  only  musician  is 
the  tuneful  Rameau.     Against  the  background  of  this 

brother,  who  was  with  their  uncle  at  the  time  Now  it  is  said  in  this 
note,  that  *  one  day,  when  Abbe  Provost  was  returning  from  Chan- 
tilly  to  Saint-Firmin,  where  he  lived,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  laid  him  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  forest;  that  some  peasants  who  came  along 
took  him  to  the  cure^s  house  in  the  nearest  village;  that  the  officers  of 
justice  were  summoned  in  a  great  hurry,  and  ordered  that  the  body  be 
opened  at  once;  and  that  a  cry  from  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was 
not  dead,  stopped  the  knife  and  froze  the  spectators  with  horror/ ''— 
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peaetM  dedine  of  genius,  Prevost  stands  out  t 
distinctly  tlun  any  oU>er.  Antedating  by  his  slyie  the 
reign  of  analysis  and  philosophy,  he  does  not  copy, 
and  in  copying  enervaie.  a  style  made  illustrious  by 
some  fonnldable  predecessor;  his  style  isan  invention 
of  his  own,  no  less  natur;]!  than  original,  and  in  that 
interval  between  Uie  imposing  groups  of  the  two 
centuries^  the  glory  tliat  he  radiates  recalls  him  alone. 
After  Louis  XIV,  after  that  finical  elaboration  of  taste 
and  of  sentiments,  lie  revivifies  the  type  that  d'Urfe  and 
Madem<^lle  de  Scudfry  had  prematurely  introduced; 
and  although  in  his  work  there  is  still  too  much  con- 
yoitionality,  prosiness,  and  chimerical  stu^,  he  orien 
attains,  and  affords  his  readers  glimpses  of,  the  secret 
patlu  of  genuine  human  nature.  In  the  series  of 
|»intenofthe  heact  and  good-humoured  moralists,  he 
holds  a  pbce  frt»n  which  he  could  not  disappear 
without  leavii^  a  very  perceptible  void.' 

'  The  foDowing  parallel  between  Manon  Lescaut  ind  Cimiai,  tlka 
from  M.  Sainte-Beuve'i  essay  on  tA(nm£t,  has  SMmed  to  be  of  md- 
ficient  interest  to  b«  added  here: 

"  Th[s  Cannen  is  simply  a  more  highly  spiced  Manon  Lexaut,  who 
debauches  her  Chevalier  dcs  Grieux,  a  man  as  weak  and  is  eaaty 
seduced  as  Don  \oii,  although  o(  an  enlireiy  ditfeient  type.  It  ii 
interesting  to  read  the  two  little  novels  side  by  side,  when  one  hM 
once  thoroughly  grasped  the  identity  of  the  sut^ect  in  coniunctioa 
with  the  difference  In  m;inneTS  and  costumes.  M)bi  Pr^vost'a  *taiy 
hu  aheady  ceased  lo  be  otour  time  or  out  civilisation ;  wecanstil 
overlook  Manon's  lack  of  heart,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  the  chevalitf^ 
degradation,  and  nothing  less  than  the  author's  perfect  nftturalntM 
will  avail  to  lead  us  on  to  the  true  emotion  through  the  debasing 
scenes  through  which  he  conducts  us.     M.  Merinrie  has  chosen  bis 
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course  more  frankly,  or  at  all  events  with  more  deliberation.  At  the 
very  outset  he  presents  his  two  characters  as  rascals;  thereafter  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  degree;  it  is  especially  interesting  to  see  how 
love  is  born,  how  it  demeans  itself,  and  how  it  goes  to  pieces,  or 
persists  in  spite  of  everything,  in  such  strong,  stern  natures,  in  such 
untamed  hearts.  Poor  Don  Jose,  bewitched  by  that  demon  of  a 
Gumen,  passes  through  vicissitudes  analogous  to  those  of  the  Chevalier 
des  Grieux;but  the  latter's  misdeeds  are  mere  peccadilloes  compared  to 
the  atrocities  into  which  the  other  is  led  when  he  becomes  a  gypsy 
bandit.  The  conclusion  differs  in  this  respect:  in  Abbe  f^vost 
Manon  ends  by  being  touched  by  her  chevalier's  devotion  and  by 
raising  herself  to  his  height;  whereas  Carmen,  after  a  certain  moment, 
feeb  her  fierce  passion  vanish  and  no  longer  loves.  However,  there 
b  a  resemblance  even  to  the  end,  and  Don  Jos^,  after  killing  his 
mistress,  buries  her  in  the  ravine  as  piously  as  Des  Grieux  buries  his 
in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  super- 
abundance of  colouring  and  energy  that  M.  Merim^e  has  employed 
in  hb  tortuous  study  of  the  brigand  and  the  gypsy,  is  that  the  author, 
like  a  clever  man  who  knows  his  constituency,  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  enclose  his  romance  in  a  setting  of  pleasantry  and  sar- 
casm. He  was  travelling  as  an  antiquary,  his  only  object  being  to 
solve  an  archaeological  and  geographical  problem  concerning  the  battle 
of  Munda,  fought  by  Oesar  against  Pompey's  sons,  when  he  fell  in 
with  the  brigand  who  afterward  told  him  his  story;  and  the  romance 
ends  with  a  short  chapter  in  which  the  antiquary  appears  once  more, 
and  the  philologist  disports  himself  a  little  on  the  subject  of  the 
language  of  the  gypsies.  In  Abbe  Provost,  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing b  ingenuous,  and  so  fluent,  so  far  fi^om  seeming  displaced,  that 
we  wonder  to  this  day,  when  we  observe  the  narrator's  air  of  kindliness, 
and  hb  absence  of  merriment,  whether  the  episode  is  not  authentic, 
and  a  simple  copy  of  the  truth.  M.  Menmee  is  a  consummate  artist; 
Abbe  Prevost  is  not  an  artist  at  all,  even  when  he  b  so  unexcelled  a 
painter  of  nature.'' 
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Aa^ame  &e  Xambert 

and 

Aadame  Tlecfiet* 

I  HAVE  long  had  it  in  mind  to  couple  together 
these  two  clever  women,  who  held  salons  of  so 
distinctly  literary  a  type,  one  at  the  beginning, 
the  other  at  the  close,  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  place  their  profiles  in  the  same  medallion. 
They  have  in  common  a  pronounced  taste  for  things 
of  the  mind,  and  for  common  sense  heightened  by  a 
certain  turn  of  phrase,  distinctive,  concise,  and  novel, 
which  one  need  only  be  ill-disposed  to  confound 
with  affectation  and  preciosity.  In  both,  morality  is 
the  dominating  element ;  decorum  and  duty  regulate 
manners  and  tone.  Madame  de  Lambert,  amid  the 
debauchery  of  the  Regency,  opens  under  her  roof  a 
place  of  refuge  for  conversation,  for  clever  badinage, 
for  serious  discussions.  Fontenelle  presides  over  that 
refined  and  polite  circle,  to  which  it  is  an  honour  to  be 
admitted.  Madame  Necker,  born  far  from  Paris  and 
coming  thither  from  French  Switzerland,  of  which 
she  was  the  glory,  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
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find  in  Paris  a  salon  exactly  Hke  Madame  de  LanbatX 
— that  is  to  say,  one  where  intellect  would  be  nude 
welcome,  and  where  no  sentiment  worthy  of  respect 
would  be  outraged.  That  was  the  type  of  salon 
and  the  surroundings  which  would  have  been  best 
suited  to  her  chj^racter.  Belrtg .obliged,  by  the  much 
more  promiscuous  social  customs  oT  the  period,  to  do 
without  it,  and  to  open  her  house  to  almost  every- 
body who  was  celebrated  in  spfiiety,  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons,  she  at  all  events  introduced  therein  ihe 
greatest  possible  degree  of  decency  and  reguLiritf ; 
^e  made  her  own  selection  of  the  objects  of  her 
spedal  admiration  and  esteem;  In  her  siilon  BufTon 
occupied  almost  the  same  potion  that  Fontenelle 
had  occupied  in  Madame  de  Lambert's.  But  these 
similarities,  which  I  do  no  more  than  mention,  will 
appear  more  clearly  by  a  careAil  study  (4  tfl^^^l 
characters.  ^^^H 

Nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  known  of  the  first 
sixty  years  of  Madame  de  Lambert's  life.  She  died 
in  1733,  at  the  age,  so  it  was  said,  of  eighty-six, 
which  would  fix  the  date  of  her  birth  about  1647. 
Her  name  was  Anne  -  ThirSse  de  Marguenat  de 
Courcelles.  Her  futher,  who  was  a  mattre  des  comptes. 
was  of  Troyes,  and  Courcelles  is  the  name  of  a  small 
fief  that  he  owned  near  that  town.  She  lost  her 
father  when  she  was  very  young.  Madame  de 
Lambert's  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  bourge(^ 
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of  Paris,  was  an  arrant  coquette,  in  whose  honour  it 
may  be  said  that  her  historiette  is  among  the  most 
scandalous  in  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  She  was  much 
more  engrossed  by  the  Brancases,  the  Miossens,  the 
Chevalier  de  Grammont,  and  ail  the  amiable  young 
noblemen  to  be  found  at  Court,  than  by  her  worthy 
husband,  whose  brain  was  weak,  and  who  even 
ended  by  being  confined  in  a  single  room  as  a  fool. 
This  historiette  of  Tallemant  arouses  grave  suspicions 
(to  say  no  more)  concerning  Goodman  Courcelles's 
claims  to  paternity,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  come 
too  quickly  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  child's  father, 
even  if  there  were  more  physical  resemblance  between 
them. 

About  that  time  Bachaumont  fell  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Courcelles.  When  her  husband  was 
dead,  he  lived  with  her  several  years,  then  married 
her.  This  Bachaumont  was  the  same  who  was 
Chapelle's  companion  in  his  famous  Voyage;  a 
man  of  pleasure  and  of  much  wit.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  his  step-daughter.  What 
the  influence  of  her  step-father's  circle  upon  the 
young  woman  may  have  been,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine; but  we  are  reduced  to  guessing.  Fontenelle 
tells  us  that,  at  that  time,  "she  often  stole  away 
from  the  amusements  suited  to  her  years,  to  go  off 
and  read  by  herself,  and  accustomed  herself,  of  her 
own  motion,  to  make  little  extracts  of  what  impressed 
her    most.      Even   then    these   were    either  shrewd 
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reflections  on  the  human  heart,  or  ingenious  turns 
of  phrase,— but  generally  reflecttons.' 

To  my  mind  the  IMe  of  undisguised  dissipation 
led  by  Madame  de  Lambert's  mother  indicates  an 
influence  of  another  sort,  which  is  often  seen  in  such 
cases,  and  which  may  be  called  influence  by  con- 
traries. How  many  times  has  tiw  tight  of  a  frivolous 
and  disreputable  modier  driven  a  judicious  and  sens- 
ible daughter  into  a  class  of  rdletfions  bordering  upon 
the  rigorous  and  severe  I  Everjrthing  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  this  was  the  effect  whicli  her  mother's 
evil  example  produced  upon  Madame  de  Lambert.  A 
weait  mind  would  have  aUowed  Itseir  to  be  led.  and 
would  have  followed  that  example;  a  sensitive  and 
itrong  mind  transformed  it  into  «  moral  lesson;  it 
revenged  itself  nobly  by  weU-doJng.  Madame  de 
Lambert  throughout  her  life  made  it  her  duty  to 
respect  propriety  all  the  mcve  because  she  had  seea 
it  outraged  all  about  her  in  her  childhood.  Woridly 
esteem  and  an  honourable  name  —  these  she  made 
the  principal  aim  and  object  of  her  whole  conduct. 

It  seems  that  she  was  heir  to  a  considerable  estate 
through  her  father.  Married  in  1666  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lambert,  an  officer  of  merit  who  afterward  became 
a  lieutenant-general,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 
she  entered  a  social  circle  more  in  conformity  with 
her  elevated  instincts,  and  she  retained  nothing  of  her 
earlier  surroundings  except  a  very  ardent  inclination 
for  intellectual  pursuits. 
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In  her  j4vis  d'une  Mire  d  son  Fits,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  we  may  see  what  a  lofty  conception  she 
had  of  military  rengwn,  and  how  thoroughly  she  es- 
poused that  religion  of  loyalty,  devotion,  and  self-sacri- 
fice. "  I  regret  every  day,"  she  says  to  her  son,  **  that 
I  never  saw  your  grandfather.  Judging  from  the  praise 
which  I  have  heard  bestowed  on  him,  no  one  ever  had 
in  a  greater  degree  than  he  the  eminent  qualities  of 
a  soldier  and  the  genius  for  war.  He  acquired  such 
esteem  and  such  authority  in  the  army,  that  he  did 
more  with  ten  thousand  men  than  others  did  with 
twenty." 

One  day,  at  the  siege  of  Gravelines,  Mar^chal  de 
Gassion  and  Mar^chal  de  La  Meilleraie,  who  were  in 
command,  had  a  quarrel,  and  their  enmity  went  so 
tar  as  to  disrupt  the  army;  their  respective  troops 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  when  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lambert,  then  only  a  major-general,  threw 
himself  between  the  two  factions,  and  In  the  king's 
name  ordered  the  troops  to  halt.  "  He  forbade  them 
to  recognise  those  officers  as  their  commanders.  The 
troops  obeyed;  the  two  marshals,  La  Meilleraie  and 
Gassion,  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  king  heard 
of  this  performance,"  says  Madame  de  Lambert,  "and 
spoke  of  it  more  than  once  with  enthusiasm."  It  was 
by  such  examples  that,  on  entering  her  new  family, 
she  uplifted  her  own  heart,  then  strove  to  mould 
those  of  her  children.  After  that,  all  that  remained  of 
Bachaumont  and  of  the  habits  of  her  early  education 


tended  only  to  cultim  and  to  ngfinaniciit  of  mind. 
Among  die  wonts  and  Utat  wMch :«onie,  moUJh^ 
quently  tmm  hex  pen  .when  she  begins  to  write,  I 
note  espedaOy  moraiSt  timoeeuci.  and  glory. 

Insisting  upon  .tlm  |vinctp(e  of  emulation  and  of 
nol)le  srdour.  she  went  so  &r  as  lo  say  to  her  son: 
"  You  cannot  be  too  eager  to  rise,  or  sustain  your  as- 
pirations with  too  flattering  hopes.  Nothing  is  less 
becondng  in  a  young  nun  than  a.  certain  modesty 
which  causes  hinti  to  thinli  that  he  is  incapable  of 
gretf  tUngs.  This  modesty  ic  li.sllessn«s$  of  the  hean 
which  prevents  it  from  malting  a  start  and  (ravelling 
swiftly  toward  glory."  You  imagine  that,  in  the 
vrords  of  that  mother,  sprung  from  a  wealthy  and 
licentious,  bourgeoisie,,  you  are  listening.  In  an- 
ticipatioQt  to  Vauvenatgues  advising  some  young 
friend.  Thus  it  is  that  energetic  souls  acquire  new 
vjgour  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  in 
which  others  become  enervated  and  corrupted. 
The  excellent  M.  Droz,  in  his  criticism  of  Madame  de 
Lambert's  writings,  is  impressed  by  the  dangerous  and 
even  absurd  tendency  of  such  a  scheme  of  morality, 
which  openly  preaches  ambition.  I  beg  his  pardon, 
but  Madame  de  Lambert  knew  that,  at  the  time  when 
she  was  writing,  the  peril,  for  that  warlike  youth, 
lay  rather  in  an  excess  of  dissipation  and  effeminacy. 
F£nelon,  criticising  these  same  Avis  of  Madame  de 
Lambert  to  her  son,  said:  "Honour,  the  purest  probity, 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  are  predominant 
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in  this  discourse.  ...  I  might  not  be  altogether 
in  agreement  with  her  as  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
ambition  which  she  demands  of  him;  but  we  should 
very  soon  be  in  accord  concerning  all  the  virtues 
whereby  she  would  have  that  ambition  supported 
and  tempered." 

Madame  de  Lambert  lost  her  husband  in  1686;  two 
years  earlier  she  had  gone  with  him  to  Luxembourg, 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  province, 
and  she  had  aided  him  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  that  newly  conquered  country.  **He  had  a  light 
hand/*  she  says,  "and  governed  by  love  alone,  never 
by  exerting  his  authority.'*  She  had  devoted  all  of 
her  individual  estate,  which  was  considerable,  to  the 
advancement  of  her  husband's  fortunes,  and  to  main- 
taining an  honourable  establishment.  When  he  died 
she  transferred  her  attention  to  the  interests  of  her 
children,  grievously  jeopardised  by  tedious  and  dis- 
tressing law-suits  which  she  had  to  carry  on  against 
her  own  family.  **  There  are  so  few  untainted  great 
fortunes,"  she  writes  to  her  son,  "that  I  forgive  your 
ancestors  for  not  leaving  you  one.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  adjust  our  affairs,  in  which  nothing  is  left 
to  women  but  the  glory  of  saving."  This  regret  be- 
cause of  the  secondary  r6le  to  which  women  are  re- 
duced will  manifest  itself  more  than  once  in  Madame 
de  Lambert.  She  was  adroit  enough  to  win  her  law- 
suits, to  obtain  her  property  and  her  children's  by  con- 
quest, so  to  speak;  and  not  until  then  did  she  give 
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rein  to  her  inclinations  by  setting  up  in  Paris  an  estab- 
lishment which  brought  together  literory  people  and 
people  of  fiishion,  and  which  grudually  became  one  of 
the  best  and  most  prominent  houses  in  the  capital, 
ind  so  continued  from  about  1710  to  1733,  or  more 
than  twenty  yeai^ 

1  have  told  dsewhere  how  the  salons  of  the  seven- 
teenUi  century,  Madiime  de  La  Sabliere's  and  Ninon's, 
came  to  an  end.  If  one  desired  to  write  a  formal 
bbtoiy  of  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  oob 
mua  begin  with  Madame  de  Lambert's.  About  the 
same  time,  but  a  Httte  later,  came  Madame  de  Ten- 
cin's;  then  Madame  Geotfrin's  and  Madame  du  Def- 
&nd's;.and  so  in  due  course  we  should  arrive  at 
Mtdame  Neclier's.  But  Madame  de  Lambert  unques- 
ticMably  inaugurates  and  gives  the  tone  to  the  new 
epoch.  Some  private  testimony  wilt  enable  us  to 
form  a  pertinent  judgment  of  her  salon,  almost  as  if 
we  ourselves  had  been  admitted  to  it. 

"  I  have  just  met  with  i  very  gcievoui  loss  in  Madame  li  MhrqtM 
de  LamlxTt,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,"  wrote  the  Mar- 
quis d'Argenson  {1733).  "  Fifteen  years  ago  she  did  me  ttte  honoor 
to  invite  me  lo  her  hous?,  and  1  t>ecame  one  of  her  intimate  fiitfiAL 
Her  house  rejected  honour  upon  those  who  were  admiRed  to  it.  I 
went  there  to  dinner  regularly  on  Wednesdays,  which  was  one  of  bcr 
days.  Iri  the  evening  there  was  always  company;  we  talked,  md 
there  was  no  more  thought  of  cards  than  at  the  famous  Hfild  de  ftjga- 
tmuillet,  so  extolled  by  Voitute  and  Balzic.  She  was  wealthy,  made 
an  excellent  and  benevolent  use  of  her  wealth,  conferred  t)enefht  on 
Iter  friends,  and  especially  on  Ihe  unfortunate.  A  pupil  of  Bactiail- 
mont,  she  had  never  had  other  associates  than  people  of  fashion  and 
Ihe  brightest  minds,  and  she  knew  no  other  passion  than  a  constant, 
almost  Platonic  affection." 


MADAME    NECKER. 
ft;m  in  old  oppn  cnnnvlng. 
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D'  Argenson  adds  that  she  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
enter  the  lists  for  the  Academic  Fran^aise.  She 
assured  him  of  the  votes  of  her  friends,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  that  association.  "Some  people," 
he  says,  **  have  even  tried  to  cast  ridicule  upon  a  most 
unquestionable  fact,  namely,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  admitted  to  the  Academic  unless  he  were 
presented  at  her  house  and  by  her.  It  is  certain  that 
she  made  fully  one-half  of  our  present  academicians." 

This  influence  of  the  salons  on  the  Acad6mie  Fran- 
^aise,  and  the  importance  which  that  body  was  be- 
ginning to  recover,  are  among  the  peculiar  signs  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Academic  Fran^aise  has  not  had  the 
same  weight  at  all  periods  of  its  existence.  It  enjoyed 
great  consideration  at  its  creation  and  in  its  early  days: 
society  and  literature,  despite  an  occasional  protest 
here  and  there,  recognised  in  it  the  director  of  the 
language  and  of  good  usage,  and  even  a  court  of  last 
resort  in  matters  of  taste.  But  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation,  when  a  youthful  and  daring  literature 
made  its  appearance  under  Louis  XIV,  when  the 
Boileaus  and  the  Racines,  the  Molieres  and  the  La 
Fontaines,  had  really  regenerated  French  letters  and 
poetry,  the  Acad6mie  found  itself  somewhat  behind 
the  times,  and  it  remained  so,  more  or  less,  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years  of  the  century.  It  is  customary, 
in  the  Acad^mie,  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age;  that  custom 
has  not  been  laid  aside,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
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so  many  other  privileges,  it  certainly  has  its  value. 
But  the  result  of  this  academic  longevity  was  that,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  institu- 
tion did  not  take  in  new  blood  so  rapidly  as  the  public 
could  have  wished. 

Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  waited  a  long  time  before 
they  were  of  the  Acaddmie,  and  even  when  they  were 
admitted,  many  of  the  old  school  were  still  members, 
while  there  were  already  slipping  in  some  advocates 
of  a  new  style,  which  was  not  the  most  pure.     Fon- 
tenelle  was  a  member  betimes;  his  growing  influence, 
combined  with  that  of  La  Motte  and  other  friends  of 
Madame  de  Lambert,  helped  to  impart  to  the  Acad6- 
mie  Fran^aise  something  of  that  philosophic  character 
which  was  destined  to  become  very  perceptible  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  make  up  for  the 
inadequacy  thenceforth  of  its  earlier  grammatical  or 
purely  literary  r6le. 

But  we  nre  talking  of  Madame  de  Lambert's  salon. 
When  they  saw  the  men  of  letters  so  assiduous  in 
their  visits  to  her,  and  Messieurs  de  I'Academie  din- 
ing with  her  twice  a  week,  her  envious  detractors  did 
not  fail  to  accuse  her  of  keeping  a  bureau  d' esprit, 
"It  was,'"  says  Fontenelle,  "the  only  house,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  which  had  kept  clear  of  the 
epidemic  of  gambling,  the  only  house  where  people 
met  to  converse  with  one  another  sensibly,  and  even 
wittily,  according  to  circumstances.  And  so  those 
people  who  had  their  reasons  tor   taking  it   ill   that 
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there  should  be  conversation  anywhere  discharged 
ill-humoured  remarks  against  Madame  de  Lambert's 
house  when  they  had  an  opportunity."  She  was  not 
insensible  to  such  shafts,  for  she  cared  for  public 
opinion  before  everything.  I  find  some  of  these  same 
animadversions,  not  from  an  enemy,  but  from  the  pen 
of  a  friend,  M.  de  La  Rividre,  who  was  Bussy-Rabu- 
tin*s  son-in-law,  and  who  had  retired  in  his  old 
age  to  the  Institution  de  TOratoire.  He  was  a  rather 
clever  man,  with  a  facile  and  somewhat  ornate  style, 
but,  toward  the  end,  he  became  most  scrupulously 
religious.  In  many  passages  of  his  Letters,  he  presents 
Madame  de  Lambert  in  a  somewhat  novel  light. 


<( 


She  was,"  he  says,  "my  oldest  friend  and  my  contemporary. 
She  was  born  with  much  intelligence;  she  cultivated  it  by  persistent 
reading;  but  the  fairest  jewel  in  her  crown  was  a  noble  and  luminous 
stmpUcity,  which,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  she  thought  it  best  to  lay  aside." 

Elsewhere  he  says  : 

"  She  had  a  gripe  of  bel-esprit.  It  was  a  disease  which  took  her 
suddenly,  and  of  which  she  was  not  cured  when  she  died.  She  gave 
herself  to  the  public,  she  associated  herself  with  Messieurs  de  TAca- 
demie,  and  set  up  at  her  house  a  bureau  d'esprit.  1  omitted  nothing 
to  save  her  from  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  trade  of  bel-esprit ,  espe- 
ciaHy  among  women;  I  could  not  convince  her.  As  1  was  born  with 
simple  tastes,  by  inclination  and  perhaps  by  necessity,  1  did  not  choose 
to  appear  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  false  step,  and  1  took  leave  of  her.  1 
was  twenty-five  years  without  entering  her  house,  except  for  a  single 
time  when  I  went  to  see  her  to  prepare  her  for  her  journey  to  eternity 
[that  is  to  say,  to  induce  her  to  confess].  Nevertheless  she  retained 
her  esteem  and  affection  for  me  to  the  end.  She  came  to  see  me  and 
wrote  to  me  from  time  to  time;  my  replies  were  always  aimed  at  her 
conscience." 

VOL.  II.— 4. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  religious  austerity  has  much 
to  do  with  this  judgment  of  M.  de  La  Rividre.  One 
is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  really  was  Madame 
de  Lambert  who  was  suddenly  attacked  with  the 
disease  of  bel-esprit  slX  sixty  years,  or  whether  it  was 
not  rather  he  who  was  seized  with  an  increase  of 
severity  and  scruple.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  a 
good  man  to  listen  to  with  respect  to  her,  and  he  un- 
suspectingly awards  Madame  de  Lambert  high  praise 
when  he  observes  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  rather 
harsh  criticisms  which  he  addressed  to  her,  she  al- 
ways retained  her  friendship  and  indulgence  for  him. 

This  same  M.  de  La  Riviere,  humble  as  he  has  lived 
to  become,  is  very  careful  to  recall  the  fact  that»  when 
Madame  de  Lambert  was  writing  her  j4vis  to  her  son, 
and  to  her  daughter,  she  was  assisted  by  one  of  her 
friends,  who  was  no  other  than  himself.  He  sug- 
gested to  her  several  sentiments  and  ideas,  which 
she  was  pleased  to  transform,  he  says,  into  precious 
stones  and  rut  diamonds.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
clean,  sharp-cut,  and  original  style,  which  to-day  gives 
distinction  and  value  to  these  maternal  counsels  of 
Madame  de  Lambert.  They  are  often  well  conceived, 
but  they  are  expressed  even  better. 

Her  few  writings  appeared  during  her  lifetime,  and 
originally  without  her  participation,  although  the 
extreme  care  with  which  she  had  edited  them  seems 
to  imply  that  she  had  had  the  public  in  mind.  She 
had  lent  her  manuscripts  to  friends,  who,  according 
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to  custom,  were  indiscreet.  Her  Avis  d  son  Fits 
first  appeared  in  1726,  in  P^re  Des  Molet's  M^moires 
de  LitUrature,  under  the  title  of  Lettre  d'une  Dame 
d  son  Fils  sur  la  vraie  Gloire.  The  /Ivis  d  sa 
Fille  also  was  about  to  appear  without  her  sanc- 
tion, when  she  decided  to  publish  an  edition  of 
both  opuscula,  in  1728.  But  it  was  much  worse 
when  the  manuscript  of  her  Reflexions  sur  les  Femmes, 
a  much  more  audacious  work,  and  of  a  nature  to 
arouse  the  scoffers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher, 
and  began  to  circulate  among  the  public  at  large  ;  she 
hastily  bought  up  the  whole  edition,  or  what  was 
left  of  it,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  its  being  reprinted 
abroad.  Thenceforth  she  had  no  choice  but  to  make 
the  best  of  praise  and  criticism  alike,  and  to  become 
an  authoress  at  her  own  risk,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 

The  Avis  d'une  Mtre  d  son  Fils,  which  is  addressed 
to  a  young  man  already  fairly  started  in  the  career 
of  arms,  a  colonel  of  twenty-four  years,  and  which 
was  written,  I  suppose,  about  1701,  is  marked  by 
great  elevation  of  thought  and  a  piquant  turn  of 
phrase.  I  have  said  that  glory  is  the  goal  openly 
advocated  by  the  moralist,  who,  herein,  is  rather 
ancient  than  modern,  and  more  in  accord  with  Plu- 
tarch than  with  the  gospel.  Religion  is  there  defined, 
for  the  first  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  we  detect  thus  early  an  accent  that 
seems  a  precursor  of  Jean-Jacques.     *'  Above  all  these 
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duties"  [of  humynily  and  citizenship]  snys  the  n 
to  her  siHii  "  is  the  worship  which  you  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Bting.  Religion  is  intercourse  estaMLshed 
between  God  and  man,  hy  God's  fiivoiir  to  man.  tnA 
by  man'i  worship  of  God.  Lofty  souls  entertain 
lor  God  sentiments  jnd  udoration  of  u  speci:il  kind, 
Vidltcfa  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  common  herd  : 
everytldng  issues  from  the  heart  and  goes  strnighl  to 
God."  i:Sie  decluims  against  the  "  iibertinage  "  thai  is 
teMonable  among  young  men,  This  word  "  libcrtin- 
age,"  ia  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ahmys  means  the  license  of  the  mind  in  matters  oT 
fidth,  and  Madame  de  Lambert  uses  it  in  that  sense. 

"MocI  youn^  men  oi  lo-dny  think  that  lh«y  gain  Jiitinctkm  by 
t  an  air  of  libertuiagc,  which   injutci   Iticm    with   tenable 
in  «ir  which  doei  ngt  imply  superiorily  of  the  mind^ 
It  oi  the  heirl. 

"  Ons  doa  not  sttaV.  religion  when  nne  has  no  interest  in  attacking 
it,  NotiUdg  makes  one  happier  than  to  have  one's  mind  convinc(4 
and  one's  heart  touched :  that  is  a  blessing  at  all  times.  Even  thoM 
persons  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  believe  as  they  ought,  bow 
to  established  religion  ;  they  know  that  what  are  called  prejudUts  tt 
a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  that  they  must  Ix  respected."  ^ 

Speaking  of  her  last  illness,  M.  de  La  Rivifcre  says 
somewhere,  ingenuously  enough;  "She  fell  ill ;  she 
was  eighty-six  years  old  ;  1  was  alarmed  and  I  went 
to  see  her,  to  hear  her  confession.  She  carried  the 
disease  of  the  mind  {maladie  de  I 'esprit],  to  the  last 
extreme,  for  she  chose  for  her  confessor  AbbC  Couet, 
who  was  a  man  of  much  wit  [beaucoup  d'esprit],  and 
was  known  as  such."     Madame  de  Lambert  who 
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did  not  readily  part  with  her  common  sense  and 
her  reasoning  power,  even  in  these  religious  matters, 
hit  upon  some  noble  words  at  the  end  of  her 
treatise  De  la  yieillesse,  where  she  said:  **  Lastly, 
things  are  in  repose  when  they  are  in  their  place: 
the  place  of  man's  heart  is  the  heart  of  God.  When 
we  are  in  his  hand,  and  our  wills  are  submissive  to 
his,  our  anxieties  cease.  There  is  no  safer  refuge  for 
man  than  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  One  could 
speak  no  more  eloquently,  nor  think  more  worthily. 
In  these  words  the  idea  of  religion  is  ennobled  ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  mere  respectable  sentiment,  but  the 
loftiest  of  human  proprieties,  the  end  and  the  limit  of 
our  duties.  Despite  the  fme  concluding  sentence,*  it 
is  none  the  less  quite  clear  to  us  that  Madame  de 
Lambert's  religion  is  rather  an  exalted  form  of  the 
intellect  than  an  interior  spring  welling  constantly 
from  the  heart,  or  a  positive  revelation.  She  speaks  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  she  is  capable  of  raising  herself 
to  him,  or  even  of  resting  upon  him;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  hers  is  no  longer  the  religion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Fenelon,  after  reading 
Madame  de  Lambert,  had  need  to  be  more  indulgent 
on  this  point  than  Bossuet  would  have  been. 
We  continue  to  point  out  the  precursory  signs  in 

'  A  friend  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  reflection,  which 
surprised  me  a  little  as  coming  from  Madame  de  Lambert,  is  in  fact 
simply  a  quotation,  an  extract  more  or  less  altered  in  arrangement, 
from  something  that  she  had  read.  It  is  found  at  the  end  of  Mar- 
sonier's  yu  de  r  Mbhe  de  Rand. 
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her  work  which  indicate  the  transition  to  a  ne-* 
epodi.  She  constantly  urges  her  son  to  aim  high  in 
everything,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cling  to  reality  and 
not  to  appearances.  "Let  your  intimacies  be  with 
persons  who  are  above  you;  in  this  way  you  will  ac- 
custom yourself  to  be  respectful  and  courteous.  With 
our  equals  we  grow  careless;  the  mind  drowses." 
This  is  a  keen  and  true  remark.  But  this  superiority. 
she  continues,  should  not  be  gauged  by  rank  alone, 
for  there  are  real  and  individual  grandeurs,  and  grand- 
eurs by  creation.  To  the  latter  we  owe  only  outioard 
re^>eet;  "  We  owe  esteem  and  the  respect  born  of 
sentiment  to  merit.  When  fortune  and  virtue  com- 
bined have  placed  a  man  in  high  station,  his  is  a  Iwo- 
fi>Id  empire,  which  demands  a  twofold  submission." 
But  how  rare  this  conjunction  is!  At  a  distance  those 
who  are  bvoured  by  fortune  inspire  awe.  "Common 
report  exaggerates  their  merits,  and  (lattery  deifies 
them.  Draw  near  them  and  you  find  mere  men. 
How  many  common  people  [peupie]  we  find  at 
Court!"  What  she  says  to  her  son,  she  will  repeat 
to  her  daughter.  She  would  have  her  happy  too,  she 
would  have  her  learn  to  think  healthy  thoughts,  to 
think  differently  from  common  people  on  what  Is 
called  morahty  and  happiness  in  this  life.  "I  call 
peuple,"  she  adds,  "all  those  whose  thoughts  are 
low  and  vulgar;  the  Court  is  full  of  them  !  " 

Those  philosophical  reflections,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  wiii  glide  without  difficulty  into  declamation 
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and  intemperance,  may  be  discerned  in  Madame  de 
Lambert  in  a  state  of  well-defined  analysis.  The  word 
**  mankind  "  occurs  often  in  her  writings.  "Mankind," 
she  says  to  her  son,  ''suffers  because  of  the  extreme 
distance  which  fortune  has  placed  between  one  man 
and  another.  Merit  is  what  should  separate  you  from 
the  common  people,  not  dignity  nor  haughtiness." 
She  repeats  it  in  more  than  one  place.  Those  who 
are  above  him  she  bids  him  judge  by  what  they 
really  are,  and  not  by  their  outward  display.  "But 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  an  infinite  number  of  unfortun- 
ates who  are  below  us.  You  owe  to  chance  alone 
the  difference  that  exists  between  you  and  them." 
She  repeats  the  same  counsel  to  her  daughter.  "  Ac- 
custom yourself  to  be  kind  and  humane  to  your  serv- 
ants. One  of  the  ancients  has  said  that  we  should 
regard  them  as  unfortunate  friends.  Remember  that 
humanity  and  Christianity  make  all  men  equal."  Evi- 
dently the  time  draws  near  when  humanity  and  equal- 
ity will  be  preached  on  all  sides:  she  was  one  of  the 
first  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  those  things,  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  them,  and  to  name  them,  before  Louis 
XIV  had  vanished. 

We  find  in  Madame  de  Lambert  some  thoughts 
which  one  would  think  that  she  had  borrowed  in  anti- 
cipation from  the  moralists  who  followed  her.  One 
would  say  that  she  has  Vauvenargues  in  mind,  al- 
though he  did  not  come  until  somewhat  later,  when 
she  says:    "I  will  exhort  you  much  more  earnestly. 
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my  son,  to  work  upon  your  heurt  than  to  perfeci  yoirt 
mind:  the  true  grandeur  of  man  lies  in  the  heart." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  ;iniicip:ites  her  successors  on 
some  points,  she  echoes  her  predecessors  on  others. 
and  it  would  not  be  diffictilt  to  lind  in  her  writings 
some  of  the  thoughts  of  Pascal,  La  Bruyire,  and  La 
Rochefoucauld,  unadulterated.  Herein  she  resembles 
the  old  moralist  Charron,  who  is  coment  to  combine 
ideas  and  express  Ihem  in  titling  words,  no  matter 
whence  they  may  come  to  him,  provided  that  he  finds 
them  judicious  and  to  his  lilting. 

In  this  first  of  her  writings,  addressed  to  her  son,  we 
readily  distinguish  in  her  and  credit  her  with  some 
vigorous,  lofty,  and  refined  qualities — a  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  which  implies  much  discernment  and 
power  of  analysis,  and  a  way  of  saying  things  which 
is  never  commonplace.  The  only  fault  in  these  coun- 
sels, to  one  who  reads  them,  is  that  they  allow  no  re- 
pose; the  tissue  is  too  compact  and  always  in  a  state 
of  tension.  She  herself  tells  us  the  secret  in  speaking 
to  her  daughter:  "  Tell  few  stories;  tell  them  in  a  re- 
fined and  concise  style;  let  what  you  say  be  new,  or 
let  your  turn  of  phrase  be  novel."  It  was  this  novehy 
which  some  well-meaning  contemporaries  of  Madame 
de  Lambert  took  for  neologism,  and  which  caused  her 
to  be  accused  of  pretentiousness.  As  for  us,  who  are 
less  sensitive,  and  whom  these  novelties  of  a  century 
ago  barely  affect  and  certainly  do  not  scandalise,  we 
will  acknowledge  that  her  style  overflows  with  mott 
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f  happily  chosen  words,   or  a  clear  and   vtvid   signi- 
fication. 

Her  most  noticeable  failing,  in  the  long  run.  is  the 
constiinl  iifTectution  or  analysis,  the  fondness  for  sen- 
tences with  several  members  or  compartments,  which 
compel  the  mind  to  grasp  complicated  relations.  She 
forces  those  who  read  her  to  work.  For  example,  in 
one  place  she  defines  all  the  virtues  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  ;it  variance  with  self-esteem 
[amotir-propre].  "All  the  vices  favour  self-esteem, 
and  all  the  virtues  agree  in  combating  it:  valour  cx- 
poses  it.  modesty  Jcbasen  it.  generosity  despoils  it. 
moderation  disappoints  it,  and  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare immolates  it. "  This  is  wonderfully  well  put ;  but 
in  Madame  dc  Lambert's  time,  it  did  not  require  a 
large  number  of  such  phrases  to  fatigue  any  one  who 
was  not  endowed  at  birth  with  a  mind  of  psychologi- 
cal leanings,  and  more  or  less  unpractical. 

They  Ciilled  that  preciosity,  and  a  return  to  the 
H6tel  de  Rambouillet:  one  might  as  truly  say  that 
it  was  in  the  direction  and  in  the  style  of  Madame 
Neeker's  salon.  !n  my  eves  M;idame  de  Limbeil 
stands  for  the  mean  term  between  those  two  salons; 
she  is  midway  between  them  and  is  already  turning 
her  eyes  In  ihe  direction  of  the  more  modern  one. 

The  ideas  that  she  expresses  concerning  the  r6le  of 
women  and  their  condition  are  of  a  nature  now  and 
then  to  cause  surprise,  even  while  they  arouse  pro- 
found esteem  for  the  author.     Madame  de  Lambert, 


like  MademdseUe  de  Scudftry,  considers  th^l  nothing 
Is  so  iU-advised  as  the  education  commonly  given  to 
youngwomea  "Thdrdettiny  is  to  please,  and  they 
•re  given  lessons  in  the  art  of  pleasing  only."  She, 
on  the  contrary,  the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  »s  we 
have  described,  realised  betimes  the  need  that  there  is 
for  women  to  be  reasonable  beings,  and  to  be  armed 
against  their  passions.  She  insists  that  a  woman 
imuf  kkow  Mow  to  UiiMk.  She  distrusts  the  sensitive 
part  of  her  organisation.  "Nothing  is  more  prejudi- 
cial to  happiness  than  a  sensitive,  ardent,  and  too 
quickly  kindled  ItnaginatitML  "  Showy  virtues  do  not 
Ml  to  the  lot  of  women;  it  seems  to  distress  her  a 
little  to  observe  tliat  &ct,  is  well  :is  "the  nothing- 
ness, to  wMch,"  she  says,  "  the  men  have  striven  to 
reduce  us."  WonwR  must  resign  themselves,  there- 
for^ to  practise  tlie  modest  virtues,  and  such  virtues 
are  difficult,  "because  glory  does  not  help  us  to 
practise  them." 

The  advice  that  Madame  de  Lambert  gives  her 
daughter  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  extra* 
ordinary  comprehension  of  all  the  tender  and  vul- 
nerable points  of  the  sex,  and  for  the  extreme  dread 
which  leads  her  to  call  to  her  assistance  all  possible 
precautions  and  all  possible  resources.  One  would 
say  that  this  woman,  who  waited  until  she  was  sixty 
years  old  t>efore  making  people  talk  of  her,  must  have 
previously  put  down  many  inward  struggles,  many 
revolts;  that  she  must  have  fought  long  and  hard.    It 
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was  for  herself  above  all,  it  was  to  train  and  inure 
herself,  that  she  wrote  those  judicious  Avis,  before 
transmitting  them  to  her  children.  It  was  said  in  the 
preface  to  an  English  translation  of  her  works,  that 
in  what  she  had  written  about  women  she  had 
apologised  for  herself.  She  replied  proudly:  *'l  have 
never  had  occasion  to  make  an  apology."  It  was 
added  that  she  had  revealed  a  tender  and  sensitive 
mind.  "I  do  not  deny  it,"  she  replied;  "it  is  only 
a  question  of  being  able  to  make  the  use  of  it  that  I 
have  made." 

This  use  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  Avis  them- 
selves, so  subtly  unfolded  and  so  forcibly  deflned; 
she  exalted  her  courage,  she  fortified  her  reason,  she 
avoided  opportunities  and  risks;  she  indulged  her 
tastes  sparingly,  and  she  put  constraint  upon  her  sen- 
sibility, in  order  to  make  it  enduring  and  of  as  long 
duration  as  the  longest  life.  "When  we  have  a 
sound  and  healthy  heart,"  she  thought,  "we  make 
the  best  of  everthing  and  everything  is  transformed 
into  pleasure.  .  .  .  We  spoil  our  taste  by 
amusements;  we  become  so  accustomed  to  intense 
pleasures  that  we  cannot  descend  to  simple  ones. 
We  should  dread  these  great  commotions  of  the 
mind,  which  pave  the  way  for  ennui  and  distaste." 
She  says  some  excellent  things  on  this  subject  of  the 
moderation  and  temperance  of  healthy  minds-~such 
things  as  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  an 
ardent  mind  which  had  partly  triumphed  over  itself. 
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Ollfi  fiullAeS  th:il  one  can  detect  in  more  than  one  of 
thcMi  bits  of  counsel  the  beginning  of  a  confession, 
something  Hk'e  a  personal  revctalion,  checked  in  time. 
■  ''Attached  to  every  vagary  of  the  heart  there  is  a 
iwng  and  ift'«ense  of  shame  which  implore  you  to 
stop  ft." 

"  It  is  not  -always  our  errors  that  ruin  us,  but  our 
Way  (rf^  Clouding  ourselves  after  we  have  com* 
iMftted  them." 

Passion  Increases  with  every  look  backward ;  to 
for^  is  the  only  sure  remedy  for  love." 
'  'And  there  ore  a  multilijile  of  other  thoughts  by 
VirttK  of  which  Madame  de  Lambert  deserved  to  be 
caDed  the  La  Bruyore  of  women,  She  shares  that 
honour-witit  Madame  de  Staal  dc  Latinay. 
■  I'know  nothing  of  Madame  de  Lambert's  face,  and 
they  who  wrote  of  her  in  her  old  age  forgot  to  men- 
tion It.  But  as  she  had  "a  very  pretty  mother."  ind 
a  daughter  to  whom  she  was  able  to  say,  "  You  were 
born  not  without  attractions,"  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
she  herself  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  charm.  Her 
virtue  is  the  more  praiseworthy  if  that  be  so. 

In  the  "Reflections"  properly  so  called,  which 
she  wrote  concerning  women,  and  which  are  distinct 
from  the  j4vfs  d  sa  Fille,  she  gives  herself  a  some- 
what freer  rein.  She  boldly  attacks  Moliere  for  the 
ridicule  thai  he  cast  upon  learned  women.  She 
shows  that,  since  women  have  been  laughed  at  for 
laying  claim  to  intellect,  they  have  substituted  de- 
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bauchery  for  learning.  "When  they  found  them- 
selves assailed  for  innocent  diversions,  they  argued 
that,  shame  for  shame,  they  had  better  choose  that 
which  would  pay  them  better,  and  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  pleasure."  This  little  work  of  Madame 
de  Lambert,  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  idea 
worthy  to  be  discussed,  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  circumstances  that  inspired  it:  it  was  written  to 
avenge  her  sex  and  to  demand  from  it  an  honourable 
and  vigorous  employment  of  the  mind  in  face  of  the 
orgies  of  the  Regency.  **  These  are  my  debauches 
d'esprit/'  said  Madame  de  Lambert.  At  the  sight  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  the  Regent's  daughter,  and  her 
gross  immoralities,  she  went  back  in  her  imagination 
to  Julie,  Duchesse  de  Montausier. 

Madame  de  Lambert  preferred  to  those  shameless 
women  of  the  Regency  even  the  learned  Madame 
Dacier  herself,  whom  she  considered  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  honour  of  the  sex.  **  She  knew 
how  to  combine  learning  and  the  proprieties  of  life," 
she  says;  **for  in  these  days  modesty  has  been 
degraded,  shame  is  no  longer  felt  for  vice,  and 
women  blush  for  nothing  save  knowledge."  In  the 
dispute  that  arose  between  that  erudite  person  and 
La  Motte  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  Madame  de 
Lambert,  although  she  leaned  toward  the  side  of  her 
friend  La  Motte,  who  was  the  more  courteous  and 
refined,  tried  to  hold  the  balance  and  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected  a  little  later  by 
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the  intervention  of  M.  de  Valincour.  Madame  de 
Lambert  would  have  liked  right  well  to  filch  from 
him  the  credit  of  that  arbitration,  and  to  be  able  to 
give  to  the  two  adversaries,  at  her  house,  that  famous 
dinner  of  reconciliation  of  which  a  witty  guest  said: 
"We  drank  Homer's  health,  and  everything  went 
off  well." 

When  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  was  in  Palis,  she  fre- 
quently attended  Madame  de  Lambert's  Tuesdays,  and 
then  there  was  a  superabundant  expenditure  of  bel- 
esprit,  and  a  contest  of  gallant  conceits.  In  the  works 
of  La  Motte  there  is  a  whole  volume  concerning  these 
society  trifles.  On  ordinary  Tuesdays,  the  conversa- 
tion at  Madame  de  Lambert's  was  more  serious  and 
more  placid,  although  still  very  trenchant.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Sainte-Aulaire.  after  the  refinements  of  the 
little  Court  of  Sceaux.'  surfeited  by  the  lavish  outlay 
of  wit  there,  sportively  exckimed: 

' '  Je  suis  las  de  I'Mprit,  il  me  met  en  courroux, 
II  me  renversc  h  cervelU; 
Linibcft,  |e  view  cherctier  un  asile  chez  voiu 
Entre  U  Motte  el  Fontenelle," ' 

A  queer  position   that,  to  assign  to  the  unartifldal, 

some  one  may  say,  and  between  two  strange  ndgh- 

'  See  tiK  euay  on  the  Ducliesse  du  Maine  in  Vol.  I. ;  esfiedally  pp^ 

*'■  I  am  weaiy  of  wit,  it  rouses  my  bile. 
It  turns  my  brain  lopsy  lurvy; 
Lambert,  I  come  to  lake  refuge  with  you. 
Between  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle." 
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bours.  But  everything  is  relative,  and  when  one  is 
suffocating  with  heat,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees,  on 
going  into  another  room,  immediately  produces  the 
effect  of  the  coolest  of  spring  breezes.  Let  us  add,  that 
M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  was  quite  at  home  in  Madame  de 
Lambert's  salon ;  for  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that 
''  she  knew  no  other  passion  than  a  constant  and  al- 
most Platonic  affection,"  he  was  its  object. 

Among  the  many  bright  men  who  frequented  her 
salon — of  whom  I  may  mention  Mairan,  the  Abbd  de 
Mongault,  the  Abb6  de  Choisy,  the  Abb6  de  Brage- 
lonne,  P6re  Buffier,  and  President  Hdnault — Madame 
de  Lam  >ert  had  chosen  a  second  favourite  in  the  person 
of  M.  Je  Sacy,  the  elegant  translator  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  whom  she  found  a  combination  of  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  accomplishments,  les  mceurs  et  les 
grdces.  The  society  of  her  other  friends  was  agree- 
able to  her,  but  that  of  M.  de  Sacy  was  necessary. 
More  than  forty  years  later,  d'Alembert,  writing  in 
his  £loges  Acad^miques  that  of  M.  de  Sacy,  drew 
a  touching  picture  of  the  friendship  between  him 
and  Madame  de  Lambert,  and  while  drawing  it,  he 
recalled  to  his  own  mind,  by  an  evident  allusion,  his 
liaison  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  whom  he 
had  recently  lost. 

The  literary  conclusion  concerning  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert, that  talented  person,  at  once  so  refined  and  so 
right-minded,  who  made  so  noble  a  use  of  her  talents 
and  her  fortune,  was  pronounced  long  ago  by  another 
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friend  of  hers  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
judicious  Marquis  d'Argenson. 

"  Hei  work*,"  he  wrole,  "  contain  t  compkK  coune  in  cnonlhy 
most  Jidmitably  adaplnl  Tw  llic  uw  of  sodely  and  of  (he  prcunL 
More  or  lesj  .iffcctation  of  preciosily  k  bleiulnl  wllh  il;  but  whM 
noble  thoughts,  what  ntintd  s«iitimeiils  !  How  beautifully  Ae 
speaks  of  tlie  Duiies  of  Women,  of  FrtentltJiip,  of  Old  Age,  of  (h«  dif- 
ference between  CoHiidtt*tian  and  Repalalhii .'  It  b  a  book  to  be 
read  and  reread  over  and  over  ag.-iin. " 

Thus  far  I  have  barely  mentioned  Madame  Neckcr, 
inscribed  her  name  by  the  side  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert's and  facing  it,  to  indicate  my  plun,  and  to  open 
a  perspective.  I  come  now  to  this  second  figure,  and 
once  more  I  have  to  deal  with  virtue,  morality,  and 
veneration  of  the  InlellfCl.  in  an  exemplar  more  in- 
teresting than  is  commonly  supposed. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  Madame  Neckcr  is  an 
undertakmg  not  free  from  diflficulty.  Her  failings  are 
of  those  which  most  readily  give  offence  in  France, — 
they  are  not  French  failings;  and  her  good  qualities  art 
of  those  which  too  frequently  are  placed  second  to  nut- 
ters of  tact  and  taste,  for  they  are  quahties  of  the  mind 
and  the  temperament.  It  is  my  desire  to  deal  equit- 
ably with  both,  and  to  judge  that  talented  person  with 
entire  freedom,  but  always  with  consideration  and  with 
respect.  One  may  judge  a  public  man,  dead  or  alive, 
with  some  severity ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  woman, 
even  when  dead,  provided  that  she  has  not  ceased  to 
be  a  woman  in  all  the  essential  qualities,  isalwaysour 
contemporary  to  some  extent;  she  is  so  especially 
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when  she  has  perpetuated  herself  to  our  own  day  by  a 
posterity  of  renown,  of  virtue,  and  of  charm. 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Madame  Necker,  who 
in  Paris  was  never  aught  but  a  transplanted  flower,  it 
is  proper  to  view  her  in  her  first  bloom  and  on  her 
natal  soil.  Madamoiselle  Suzanne  Curchod  was  born 
about  1740,  at  Grassier  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  the  fron- 
tier of  France  and  Switzerland.  Her  father  was  pastor, 
or  minister,  of  the  Holy  Gospel;  her  mother,  a  native 
of  France,  had  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country. 
She  was  reared  and  nourished  in  that  country-parson- 
age life,  in  which  some  poets  have  laid  the  scene  of 
their  most  exquisite  idylls,  and  she  imbibed  there,  to- 
gether with  the  virtues  of  the  fireside,  an  inclination  for 
serious  studies.  She  was  beautiful,  with  that  pure, 
virginal  beauty  which  is  at  its  best  in  early  youth. 
Her  long  and  rather  straight  face  was  animated  by 
brilliant  colouring,  and  softened  by  blue  eyes  instinct 
with  candour.  Her  slender  figure  had  as  yet  only  a 
modest  dignity,  without  stiffness,  and  without  affecta- 
tion. Such  she  first  appeared  to  Gibbon  during  a 
sojourn  that  she  made  at  Lausanne.  The  future  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  Empire  was  himself  very  young 
at  that  time;  his  father  had  sent  him  to  Lausanne  to 
be  educated  anew  and  to  be  cured  of  **  the  errors  of 
popery,"  into  which  the  young  Oxford  student  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  led.  Gibbon  passed  five  years 
in  that  agreeable  exile,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
twenty-one.    In  June,  1757  (he  was  then  twenty),  he 
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first  met  M:idemoiselle  Suzanne  Curchod,  whom  the 
whole  town  of  Lausanne  called  "  La  belle  Curchod," 
and  who  could  not  appeal  at  a  party  or  at  the  play 
without  being  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  adorers.  Gib- 
bon wrote  that  evening  in  his  Journal  this  sentimental 
and  classic  note:  "  I  have  seen  Mile.  Curchod— Omnia 
vincit  Amor,  et  nos  cedamus  Amori."  In  his  Memoirs 
he  goes  into  more  detail  and  draws  for  us  a  most 
flattering  and  most  lifelike  portrait  of  Mademoiselle 
Curchod,  as  she  was  at  thai  time. 

"  Her  father,"  he  uys,  "  in  the  solitude  o<  i  lonely  viHa^,  rfevottd 
himMlf  to  giving  his  only  daughter  a  libeial  ^nd  even  a  iMnifil  eilix»- 
tion.  Sh«  siirpUMd  hit  hopes  by  her  piogrru  in  the  Kiences  xtiA 
languages;  and  in  the  brief  visits  thai  $he  paid  to  some  of  her  fnends 
at  Lausanne,  Mademoiselle  Curcliod's  wit,  bcauly,  and  teaming  were 
the  subject  of  univctsaT  applause.  The  tales  Ihal  1  heard  of  such  a 
prodigy  aroused  my  curiosiiy:  /  ijc  and  I  lovtJ.  I  found*  ha 
learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  caiivrrsatian.  pure  in  sentiment, 
and  refined  in  manners;  and  that  first  sudden  emotion  wu  oaly 
strengthened  by  the  familiarity  and  observation  of  a  more  inlmute 
acquaintance.  She  allowed  me  to  pay  her  two  or  three  visili  at  hef 
father's  house.  I  passed  sever*!  happy  days  there,  amoi^  the  mount- 
ains of  Franche-Comt^,  and  her  parents  honourably  encouraged  the 
intimacy." 

Gibbon,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  that  grotesque 
ugliness  which  afterwards  developed,  and  who  already 
combined  "the  most  brilliant  and  most  diversified  in- 
tellect with  the  gentlest  and  most  equable  of  dispose 
tions,"  declares  that  Mademoiselle  Curchod  allowed 
herself  to  be  genuinely  touched  ;  he  himself  went  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  marriage,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
his  return  to  England  that,  having  met  with  an  ob- 
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stacle  to  that  union  in  his  father's  will,  he  abandoned 
it.  But  the  whole  afTair  passed  off,  so  far  as  Gibbon 
was  concerned,  with  an  equanimity  and  calmness, 
even  in  disappointment,  which  makes  one  smile. 
Seven  years  later,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  met 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  again  in  Paris,  newly  married 
to  M.  Necker,  and  was  greeted  by  her  with  a  mixture 
of  cordiality  and  pique. 

*'1  do  not  know,  Madame,"  wrote  Madame  Necker  to  one  of  her 
Lausanne  friends  (November,  1765),  **  whether  I  have  told  you  that  I 
have  seen  Gibbon ;  I  was  moved  beyond  all  expression  by  that  pleas- 
ure,—not  that  !  still  retain  any  inclination  for  a  man,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  hardly  deserves  it,  but  my  feminine  vanity  never  had  a  more 
complete  or  more  honourable  triumph.  He  stayed  in  Paris  two 
weeks;  I  had  him  at  my  house  every  day;  he  had  become  gentle, 
yiekling,  humble,  modest  even  to  timidity.  A  constant  witness  of  my 
husband's  affection,  his  wit,  and  his  playful  humour,  and  a  jealous  ad- 
mirer of  opulence,  he  directed  my  attention  for  the  first  time  to  that 
by  which  I  am  surrounded;  at  all  events  it  had  never  before  made  any 
other  than  an  unpleasant  impression  on  me." 

Mademoiselle  Curchod,  then,  was,  in  the  year  1758, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  one  of  the  brightest  flowers, 
one  of  the  marvels  of  that  Pays-de-Vaud  which  Rous- 
seau was  ere  long  to  bring  into  fashion  in  the  first 
Parisian  society  by  La  Nouvelle  Hdloise,  Rousseau, 
however,  found  a  way  to  be  unfair  to  that  pleasant 
province,  even  while  he  depicted  it  as  the  setting  of 
an  earthly  Paradise. 

"I  can  honestly  say,"  he  wrote  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Confessions,  **  *Go  to  Vevay,  visit  the 
country  thereabout,  sail  on  the  lake,  and  tell  me  if 


nature  did  not  make  tbet'Ur  bind  Idr  t  JiAt  -Bra 
Qtlre,  and  fore  Salnt-ipreux;  bnt.do  iwt  •Mkttan 
there.'"  And  I  wriUfty.'and  iB  who  hnm^ JmiHHi 
and  dwelt  in  that  province  wiling  wMi'  Ae-^i"' Wi% 
scdt  tbere.  If  not  JuUes  and  SaiM>Preux.  ai  al  avMit 
women  (tfthfttypeorCWie;!  main  by  that  waiMM 
wtth  a  certain  turn  oT  wit,  a  Uendiag  of  gnMy'.mA 
gaiety,  at  once  natural  and  artiflciil^  qirite  aftblm.1t 
argument,  of  study,  even  ofdiilectics  ;  yet  vtvadpoit 
nther  given  to  sarfoisfs,  lod  t>y  no  mean&  devoid  g^ 
lighter  accompUshments  and  charm.'* 

Mademoiselle  Susanne  CurChod  wai,  tn  h^falBindf||j|| 
of  qualities,  one  of  those  comi^ex  yet  Ingenuoua  aitr. 
tores,  which  are  br  from  being  Unattracdve  whenoW 
meets  them  amid  such  surroundings,  on  the  slopcf-iar 
in  the  valleys  of  those  terraced  green  hUls  vrtiich  Imp» 
der  tiie  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  Swin  side.  ,  /  .' ' 

Voltaire,  just  returned  ttom  Prussia,  and  beftre  Ito 
settled  permanently  in  the  suburbs  of  Geneva,  made  a 
trial  of  this  novel  sort  of  life  at  Lausanne,  where  he 
passed  the  winters  of  17^6,  17^7,  and  17^8.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  there  a  taste  for  things  of  the  intellect 
which  he  helped  to  develop,  but  which  he  had  not 
to  create. 

"  Among  tiK  gossips  o(  Paris,"  he  wrote,  "  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  all  of  Swit2er1»ivl  is  a  barbarous  country;  people  would  be 
much  surprised  to  see  Zjirt  played  at  Lausanne  much  better  Our)  it  b 
played  in  Paris;  they  would  be  even  more  surprised  to  see  two  hund- 
red spectator;  who  are  as  good  judges  n  there  are  in  Europe.  I  hava 
-aused  tern  to  flow  from  every  Swiss  eye." 
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Abate  what  you  please  of  this  praise,  make  every 
aiiowance  for  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  something 
will  still  remain.  It  was  amid  these  surroundings  that 
Madame  Necker,  still  unmarried,  completed  her  educa- 
cation  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguished figure. 

Having  lost  her  venerated  father  about  this  time, 
and  being  left  alone  with  her  mother,  who  was  with- 
out means,  she  aroused  the  profound  interest  of  all 
who  met  her;  and  as  the  greatest  respect  for  learning 
and  education  prevails  in  that  French-Swiss  province, 
it  was  suggested  that  she  should  give  lessons  in 
languages  and  in  those  branches  of  learning  which 
she  had  studied  in  the  paternal  parsonage.  She  did 
so  with  success,  with  great  distinction;  she  gave 
lectures,  as  has  always  been  the  custom  in  Switzer- 
land; she  had  pupils  of  both  sexes;  and  a  few  years 
ago  there  could  still  be  seen,  in  a  little  valley  near 
Lausanne,  the  platform  or  mound  of  verdure,  erected 
by  way  of  rostrum  or  throne  by  the  students  of  the 
neighbourhood,  from  which  the  fair  orphan  of  Grassier 
awarded  praise  or  prizes,  or  it  may  be,  on  fine  days  in 
summer,  delivered  her  lectures  in  the  open  air. 

During  these  years  Mademoiselle  Curchod  lost  her 
mother,  who  had  witnessed  all  her  triumphs  and  had 
taken  joy  in  them.  Thereupon  her  friends  became 
more  than  ever  troubled  concerning  the  future  of  that 
lovely,  virtuous,  and  learned  young  woman,  who  was 
nearly  twenty-four  years  old.    It  was  decided  that  she 
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go  to  Paris,  under  the  wing  of  a  sociclj 
womin,  Madatne  de  Vermenou.  who,  happening  lo 
pus  through  Geneva,  had  seen  her  and  become  en> 
amoured  of  her  talents.  Madame  de  Vermenou,  who 
wUa  widow,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  M.  Necker, 
a  banker,  already  rich,  a  member  of  the  Compagnle 
des  Indes,  and  at  this  time  thirty-two  years  of  age; 
she  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  gtv< 
Mm  a  bvourable  answer.  But  he  had  no  sooner  seen 
at  Madame  de  Vermenou's  house  the  young  lady 
whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Switzerland 
than  he  realised  that  his  fancy  had  changed  its  object, 
and  it  was  Mademoiselle  Curchod  who,  after  a  sojourn 
ofa  few  months  at  Paris,  became  Madame  Necker.  in 

'  In  a  Series  of  letters  written  by  Madame  Necker  to 
one  of  her  Mends  in  Lausanne,  we  have  a  narrative 
of  herdiought^  and  impressions  in  the  new  world  in 
which  she  was  embarked.  She  has  at  the  outset  the 
feeling  of  being  transplanted  and  denationalised.  Her 
taste  for  intellectual  things  finds  satisfaction  there,  but 
the  cravings  of  her  heart  begin  to  cause  her  suffering. 
"  How  barren  of  affection  this  country  is! "  she  cries. 
When  she  is  better  informed  she  will  withdraw  that 
charge,  and,  a  few  years  later,  will  say:  "Despite  my 
prepossessions,  I  have  found  in  the  heart  of  Paris  peo- 
ple of  the  purest  virtue  and  capable  of  the  tenderest 
affection."  But  this  discovery  requires  more  than  a 
day.     Her  health  is  impaired  at  the  very  beginning; 
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no  one  can  divine  the  cause  of  her  indisposition,  but 
it  is  attributable  to  homesickness  and  to  the  nervous 
fatigue  which  will  not  fail  to  grow  worse  with  the 
years,  in  this  novel  situation  where  fortune  requires  to 
be  purchased  by  such  a  multitude  of  duties  and  exact- 
ing social  conventions. 

Madame  Necker  had  formed  an  idea  of  the  authors 
and  clever  men  and  women  of  Paris  solely  from  books, 
and  she  found  that  the  society  in  which  she  had  to 
steer  her  craft  was  far  more  diversified,  varied,  and 
full  of  subtle  distinctions.  **  When  I  arrived  in  this 
country,"  she  says.  **I  thought  that  letters  were  the 
key  to  everything,  that  a  man  cultivated  his  mind  by 
books  alone,  and  was  great  only  in  proportion  to  his 
knowledge."  But  the  sort  of  conversation  that  coin- 
cided with  that  idea  was  little  in  vogue  except  en  tite^ 
dr-tite,  and  she  very  soon  discovered  her  mistake. 

"  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  company/'  she  adds;  ''  I  did  not  even 
know  the  language.  Called  upon  by  my  sex  to  fascinate  men's 
minds,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  different  shades  of  self-esteem, 
and  I  offended  it  when  I  thought  to  flatter  it.  What  we  used  to  call 
frankness  in  Switzerland  became  egotism  in  Paris;  negligence  in  trifles 
was  non-observance  of  the  proprieties  here;  in  a  word,  for  ever  out  of 
tune  with  my  surroundings  and  abashed  by  my  blunders  and  my 
ignorance,  never  able  to  fmd  the  right  word,  and  foreseeing  that  my 
present  ideas  would  never  harmonise  with  those  that  I  was  obliged  to 
acquire,  I  have  buried  my  little  store  so  that  I  may  never  see  it  again, 
and  have  set  to  work  to  earn  my  living  and  to  save  a  little  if  1  can.'* 

It  is  this  painful  effort  which  manifests  itself  in  all 
that  Madame  Necker  has  written,  and  which  helped  to 
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:  her    hfjilth    prematurely.     No  brain  ever 
worked  hirder  or  suffered  more  than  hers. 

PtAced,  wMlin  a  few  months  of  her  arrival  in  France, 
at  thehead  of  ;in  eslablishmcnt  where  she  received  ill 
those  who  were  most  in  vogue  of  P;irisJan  men  of 
letters,  eager  to  prove  herself  competent  and  success- 
ftd  in  ber  ^bm.  a  disciple  and  rival  of  Mmlame  Oof- 
6in,  she  was  forced  constantly  to  draw  upon  herself, 
upon  her  health,  upon  her  cherished  habits,  upon  her 


"I  mwt  triu  this  oppoitunily  to  mike  i  confeakm,"  ihe  wrote  in 
■TJitQlttandiB  Swillcrbnd;  "II  kthi«— that.  Irorn  the  day  of  my 
■bM  h  fuh  I  hav«  not  lived  lur  a  tingle  mstanl  on  lh«  slock  of  Utat 
thtt  I  Iwl  pfevtoutly  acquiied;  I  except  Ihc  miilter  of  monU,  but  I 
d  to  irake  niy  mind  over  mlirtty  tifa  with  mpccl  la  lite 
ter,  \vlth  leipeel  to  the  clrcuiti stances  of  life,  and  wtlli 


And,  in  truth,  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  apart  from  the 
excellent  Thoni^is,  with  whom  she  became  acQUuinicd 
at  the  very  first,  and  who  met  the  demands  of  the 
serious  and  somewhat  solemn  tendencies  of  her  mind; 
Marmontel,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  her;  and,  somewhat  later,  Buffon,  who 
knew  enough  to  appreciate  her  homage,  and  who  re- 
paid it  in  admiration, — apart  from  these,  who  were 
the  men  of  letters  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  and 
whom  she  was  most  desirous  to  entertain  regularly 
and  to  gather  about  her? 

There  was  little  Abb^  Galiani,  "who  could  not 
forgive  her  for  being  virtuous,  and  for  maintaining 
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the  frigid  demeanour  of  modesty. ' '  There  was 
Diderot,  who  wrote  to  Mademoiselle  Voland,  in 
August,  1765:  "There  is  a  Madame  Necker  here,  a 
pretty  woman  and  a  bel-esprit,  who  fairly  dotes  on 
me;  she  persecutes  me  to  get  me  to  come  to  her 
house.  Suard  is  paying  court  to  her,"  etc.  There 
was  that  crowd  of  beaux-esprits,  all  more  or  less 
licentious  and  irreligious, — Abbd  Arnaud,  Abb6  Ray- 
nal,  and  Abb^  Morellet,  to  whom  she  applied  among 
the  first  to  start  her  salon. 

*•  The  conversation  there  was  very  well,"  Morellet  tells  us,  "although 
somewhat  constrained  by  the  rigid  morality  of  Madame  Necker,  in 
whose  presence  many  subjects  could  not  be  mentioned,  and  who  was 
especially  distressed  by  liberty  of  opinion  in  religious  matters.  But 
on  literary  subjects  the  conversation  was  very  interesting,  and  she 
herself  talked  very  well  indeed." 

We  can  imagine  the  constant  labour  and  striving  of 
Madame  Necker's  faculties  in  the  presence  of  this  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  society,  especially  when  the  circle  of 
her  connections  widened  more  and  more  as  M.  Necker 
began  his  upward  course.  To  enumerate  all  those 
whom  she  received  in  her  salon  at  Paris  or  in  her  park 
at  Saint-Ouen,  we  should  have  to  give  a  list  of  the 
6lite  of  France.* 

'  [Among  their  friends  was  the  Marquise  de  Cr^qui,  the  alleged  author 
of  certain  Memoires,  the  real  authorship  of  which  is  a  mystery.  In  an 
essay  on  Madame  de  Crequi,  Sainte-Beuve  says:  '*  She  goes  there  [to 
the  Neckers']  to  dine  once  or  twice,  but  on  that  head  she  has  a  verita- 
ble grievance  against  them  which  prevents  her  from  going  again :  they 
dine  at  the  undue  hour  of  half-past  four ;  the  Marchioness  was 
accustomed  to  dine  at  two." — Tr.] 


H 

.  h  has  been  said  that  M.  Necker  made  himself  notice- 
aUe  at  first  in  Us  wife's  salon  only  by  his  attitude  of 
observation  and  by  a  disdainful,  or,  perhaps,  prudent 
silence  upon  subjects  as  to  all  of  which  he  was  not 
equalfy  well  Informed.  He  emerged  from  this  silence 
onfy  on  rare  occadons.  with  some  sharp  sally,  some 
ntalidous  or  joking  sentotce  with  which  he  marked  as 
It  passed  a  blunder  or  an  absurd  remark.  That  sert- 
ous-minded  man  had  a  ^rewd  and  quizzical  tum  of 
nUnd  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  he  proved  it 
afterwards  by  certain  writings  which  bear  witness 
to  a  minute  and  searching  observation.  Madame  du 
;,  tfiat  severe  and  formidable  judge,  who  aflcr- 


!  Intimate  with  the  Neckets,  found  the 
husband  much  to  her  liking  and  gave  the  wife  credit 
Ibr  InteBectand  talent;  she  said  of  him,  however,  that 
wlA  an  his  good  qualities  he  lacked  a  single  one,  and 
that  the  one  which  makes  a  man  most  attractive, 
certain  fccIHty  which,  so  to  speak,  supplies  wit  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  talking;  he  does  not  assist  one 
to  develop  one's  thoughts,  and  one  is  more  stupid 
with  him  than  when  alone  or  with  other  people."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  define  better  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  type  of  mind,  aloof,  exalted,  isobted, 
and  unsympathetic, — the  doctrinaire  mind,  to  call  it  by 
its  name, — of  which  M.  Necker  was  the  fountain-head 
among  us.  Madame  Necker,  beneath  her  cold  and 
constrained  exterior,  loved  her  husband  with  lofly 
passion,  with  adoration,  and  he  returned  her  love  in 
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kind.  Not  by  any  means  the  least  striking  singularity 
of  the  period  was  that  altar  to  honourable  and  decent 
wedlock,  erected  in  the  heart  of  Paris  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  philosophical  sect. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  some  of  our  modern  philo- 
sophers/* said  Madame  Necker,  **  but  I  am  not  fond  of 
their  philosophy."  In  a  letter  in  which  she  apologises 
for  her  inability  to  introduce  to  the  philosophers  two 
young  men  from  Zurich,  she  represents  them  as  un- 
able to  control  themselves  in  their  speech,  and  as 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  morning  in  their  studies 
and  to  talk  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"The  morning  is  devoted  to  study,  and  they  exercise  such  entire 
liberty  of  thought  that  they  cannot  endure  to  meet  a  strange  face  in 
the  houses  they  frequent;  for  he  who  says  liberty  of  thought  implies 
a  violent  desire  to  talk.  I  see  some  of  them,  and  luckily  their  morals, 
which  are  very  respectable ,  correct  the  impression  produced  by  their 
principles;  otherwise  it  would  be  preferable  to  renounce  the  society 
of  such  people.'' 

But  to  renounce  it  would  have  cost  her  too  dear;  her 
great  merit  is  that  she  was  able  to  reconcile  her  pas- 
sionate love  for  intellectual  things  with  perfect  in- 
tegrity of  principle  amid  her  perilous  surroundings. 

Strangely  enough,  despite  their  enforced  silence  on 
religious  subjects,  free  thinkers  like  Diderot  found 
themselves  even  more  at  ease  in  Madame  Necker's 
salon  than  in  Madame  Geoffrin's.  In  the  latter  it  was 
social  circumspection,  strict  observance  of  the  pro- 
prieties, which  took  precedence  of  everything  else; 
at  Madame  Necker's  it  was  virtue  and  an  unfailing 


BftiiaUUty,  which  made  ittelf  fdt  even  uwd  dit^r— - 
menti  and  leproach. 

It  was  in  Madamii  NednKs  ndiHti  uidmlM-feB 
inspiration,  that  the  idea  of  erecting  ■  atatu*  to  Vd^ 
talre  was  first  suggested.  In  1770.  He  wrote  her 
sevanl  entertiining  letters  and  even  one  or  two  amor- 
ous nudrigab  on  tfiatsul^eet.  Pigalle  was  chosen  to 
eiecute  the  patriardi's  statue;  but  when  she  learned 
that  the  sculptor  proposed  to  make  him  absolutely 
nudc^  Madame  Necker  made  a  gre:it  outcry.  Not  so 
had  her  modesty  understood-  the  commission. 

In  matters  of  tasteii  Madame  Necker.  being  not  at 
an  sure  of  herself;  and  forming  her  opinion  only  after 
reflection,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  persons  who 
have  passed  their  youth  elseV-here  than  in  Paris,  be- 
lieved, when  she  came  thither,  thnt  she  had  sim^rfy 
to  take  lessons,  as  in  evnything  else.  "The  only 
advantage  of  this  country,*'  she  wrote  after  living  here 
a  year,  "is  that  it  trains  the  taste,  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  genius;  a  sentence  is  twisted  and  turned  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  the  idea  examined  from  every 
standpoint."  And  she  thought  to  acquire  taste  herself 
by  subjecting  her  ideas  to  that  species  of  test,  we 
might  almost  say  of  torture.  In  reality  she  would 
have  liked,  not,  as  she  says,  to  make  herself  over  en- 
tirely new,  but  to  combine  two  types  of  intellect,  to 
blend  in  some  way  the  intellect  of  her  canton  with 
ours.  Unluckily  the  graft  with  her  always  continued  to 
be  refractory,  and  her  success  was  very  far  from  perfect. 
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If  one  opens  the  posthumous  Melanges  of  Madame 
Necker,  after  laying  aside  some  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  one  seems  to  enter  an  entirely  new 
world,  and  to  have  to  do  with  a  different  language. 
"She  did  not  try,"  some  one  has  said,  in  describing 
Madame  de  Caylus*s  style  of  writing  and  her  agreeable 
carelessness.  Surely  no  one  will  ever  say  that  on 
reading  Madame  Necker's  collected  works.  At  every 
turn  we  meet  with  comparisons  which,  far  from  ex- 
plaining her  thought,  often  obscure  and  enigmatical  in 
itself,  do  but  make  it  still  more  obscure;  the  faint 
gleam  that  we  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vanishes. 
Some  of  these  comparisons  are  exceedingly  odd.  For 
instance,  wishing  to  describe  people  who  are  not 
equable  in  disposition  or  in  sensibility,  and  who  scat- 
ter themselves  about  here  and  there  as  if  they  had 
several  distinct  minds,  she  says  that  **  they  resemble 
crabs,  one  of  whose  claws  may  be  cut  oflFand  the  loss 
be  not  apparent  after  two  or  three  days,  because  they 
have  several  centres  of  feeling."  She  is  fond  of  mytho- 
logical similes,  and  some  of  them  are  very  far-fetched. 
Speaking  in  praise  of  her  husband,  and  arguing  that 
his  life  has  become  indispensable  to  the  public  weal, 
she  says:  *Mt  is  the  brand  of  Me/eager  upon  which 
his  ministerial  life  hangs."  '     This  brand  of  Meleager 

'  [The  Parcae  entered  the  chamber  of  Althsa,  Meleager*s  mother,  and 
tdd  her  that  her  son  would  live  until  the  brand  then  on  the  fire  should 
be  consumed;  Meleager  having  slain  Althaea's  brothers  as  a  result  of  a 
dispute  over  the  carcass  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  she  flew  into  a  rage 
and  thrust  the  fatal  brand  into  the  fire,  and  Meleager  died. — Tr.] 


recura  In  more  thin  one  passage.  In  a  word, 
much  too  conscious thit  comparisons,  in  tlie  works  ol 
this  clever  womsn,  do  not  present  themselves  unbid- 
den, that  they  ire  not  born  under  her  feet  and  from  the 
womb  of  the  sul^ect  that  she  is  discussing,  ihi^t  they 
are  not  suggested  by  tiidr  pertinency  at  the  moment, 
but  that  she  produces  them  from  some  more  ancient 
stnehouse,  firom  some  notes  of  conversation  where 
tite  had  them  in  reserve.  So  that  they  cause  surprise 
beStxt  all  else,  and  affixd  no  enlightenment. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise,  beside  this  arti- 
fidaUtyr  all  tint  Is  natural  in  her  writings,  all  that 
distinguishes  her  from  other  women  in  thai  age  of 
corruption  and  sham  sensibility.  Her  sensibility  is 
genuine;  ft  is  drawn  ftom  the  purest  moral  sources; 
and  when  we  come  to  a  question  of  mental  eleva- 
tion, it  Is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  listen  to 
her.  Would  not  one  &ncy  that  she  w:is  thinking 
of  Madame  de  Lambert  and  remembering  something 
of  hers  that  she  had  read,  when  she  said :  "  Happy 
the  man  who  has  never  found  pleasure  except  in 
sudden  and  reasonable  impulses!  he  will  be  sure  of 
being  entertained  as  long  as  he  lives."  She  turned 
her  thoughts  betimes  to  the  decline  of  life  and  to  the 
moment  when  external  charms  fade  away.  Every 
day  adds  to  her  distaste  for  fashionable  society,  where 
everything  seems  to  be  artificial,  and  where  her  heart 
finds  so  little  nourishment.  She  goes  back  to  the  past, 
she  loves  to  live  again  therein.     While  she  felt  at  first 
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all  that  she  lacked  in  Paris,  she  nevertheless  appreci- 
ated that  the  life  there  soon  becomes  indispensable  to 
those  who  have  once  tasted  it.  "It  is  certain/'  she 
writes,  "that  one  may  and  should  be  happier  else- 
where; but  for  that  to  be  so  one  must  icnow  nothing 
of  the  fascination  which,  while  it  does  not  give  happi- 
ness, poisons  for  ever  all  other  kinds  of  life."  When 
she  wrote  these  words  she  was  still  half  under  the 
spcU  (1773). 

Her  husband's  first  ministry,  which  must  of  course 
have  elated  her,  was  also  the  moment  when  she  began 
to  lose  her  illusions. 

"My  heart  and  my  regrets,"  she  wrote  to  a  (riend  in  July,  1779, 
*'  seek  constantly  a  universe  where  beneficence  is  the  first  of  virtues. 
How  am  1  undeceived,  concerning  ourselves  especially !  I  expected  to 
see  the  age  of  gold  under  so  pure  an  administration ;  I  see  only  the  age 
of  iron;  all  our  aspirations  are  reduced  to  doing  as  little  harm  as 
possible." 

And  so  from  that  moment  regret  for  the  past  laid  hold 
upon  her. 

*•  Regret  for  the  past,"  she  cries,  "  always  turns  my  glances  toward 
that  Being  for  whom  there  is  no  past.  I  seem  to  see  Him  surrounded 
t>y  an  the  hours  that  we  have  lived,  and  I  seek  by  his  side  both  the 
moments  and  the  persons  who  seem  no  longer  to  exist  for  us  ;  there- 
upon my  heart  becomes  tranquil,  my  wandering  and  despairing 
thought  finds  a  refuge." 

She  did  not,  as  so  many  women  do,  regret  her 
fleeting  youth  and  fading  beauty.  One  day,  however 
(she  was  thirty-four  years  old),  she  allowed  something 
like  a  faint  lament  to  escape  her: 

"  I  have  much  difficulty,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  in  accustoming 
myself  to  all  sorts  of  change;  age,  which  seems  to  come  so  slowly, 
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took  me  by  surpiiie  by  Ih.il  wlhainc  noiseless  Ircail  ;  I  fincy  tlnl 
I  am  in  2  new  wotlil,  and  1  .lo  not  kiiuw  whtllier  tlic  bcW 
instant  of  my  youth  was  a  dnjim,  or  wliether  the  dream  b  JM 
now  beginning." 

But  she  soon  made  the  best  of  il,  and  the  resources  of 
middle  age  were  all  in  readiness. 

"  As  my  tasle!  in  my  younger  il»y«  were  vastly  dJITctriit  from  tlKnt 
which  engross  me  now,  I  fell  but  slightly  the  ineommoilitks  oflbe 
transition ;  it  cimc  nbout  by  slow  degrees,  and  I  have  never  failed  la 
find  substitutes  fur  what  I  liave  lost.  And  so,  wlien  I  look  in  the 
glass  at  my  faded  complexion  and  my  sunken  eyes,  and  when,  mi 
looking  into  myself,  I  llnd  a  niind  rnorc  active  and  rnorc  sleadtut, 
then,  if  it  were  not  (hat  Time  has  robbed  meoniw  objects  of  an  aHJee. 
tion  which  wil[  end  only  with  my  life,  I  should  not  know  whetlier  I 
ought  to  complain  of  him." 

The  first  ministry  of  her  husband,  or,  as  she  said  less 
familiarly,  of  her  friend,  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
to  develop  her  virtues  and  to  put  them  in  practice  on 
D  grand  scale.  In  1778  the  patients  in  the  ho.spilals 
were  by  no  means  well  treated;  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  put  more  than  one  in  the 
same  bed,  and  the  hospital  founded  by  Madame  Necker 
was  originally  designed  "to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  caring  for  patients  alone  in  bed,  with  all  the 
attention  of  the  most  tender-hearted  humanity,  and 
without  exceeding  a  fixed  price."  The.  experiment 
was  tried  in  a  small  hospital  of  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  patients.  Madame  Necker,  the  foundress, 
continued  to  be  for  ten  years  the  manager  and  vigilant 
steward.  She  deserved  to  have  her  share  of  public 
praise  in  a  passage  of  M.  Necker's  report  to  the  king 
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in  January,  1781.  Although  worldly  malice  might  find 
food  for  ridicule  in  this  formal  laudation  by  a  husband  of 
his  helpmeet,  I  must  confess  that  in  this  case  the  smile 
dies  on  the  lips,  in  view  of  the  loftiness  of  the  object 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  benefaction. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  her  in  the  details  of  her 
life  and  of  her  various  journeys,  undertaken  for  the 
most  part  to  restore  her  health,  which  was  impaired  by 
nervous  paroxysms  indicating  the  travail  of  the  mind. 
The  duties  of  her  position,  the  conventions  of  society, 
unceasing  watchfulness  of  herself  and  of  her  surround- 
ings, a  sensitiveness  which  was  coerced  and  often 
held  in  subjection,  silently  and  with  intense  sufTering 
— all  these  did  their  part  toward  wearing  out  Madame 
Necker  before  her  time.  Two  enthusiastic  friendships 
were  predominant  in  her  life  next  to  her  worship  of 
her  husband.  The  more  exalted  of  these  friendships, 
which  was  itself  similar  to  worship,  was  that  which 
bound  her  to  M.  de  Buflfon.  The  other  was  for 
Thomas,  that  estimable  and  moral  writer,  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  laugh  at  to-day,  but  who  was  possessed 
of  distinguished  literary  talents  and  touching  qualities 
of  the  heart. 

Madame  Necker's  daughter,  who  was  to  be  the 
illustrious  Madame  de  Stael,  was  already  growing  up 
and  escaping  from  her.  As  lively  and  impulsive  as 
her  mother  was  self-restrained  and  cautious,  flutter- 
ing in  all  the  breezes  of  the  age,  and  endowed  with 
a  genius  which  was  destined  to  venture  upon  many 
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pMhs,  she  surprised  and  disturbed  that  wise  mother, 
and  suggested  to  her  this  involuntary  thought:  "Child- 
ren ordinarily  feel  liitle  gratitude  Tor  our  anxieties  in 
tiieir  behalf;  they  are  young  twigs  that  lose  patience 
with  the  stalk  that  joins  them,  unmindru!  or  the  Eict 
that  thqr  would  break  if  they  were  detached  from 
it,"  M.  Nedier.  in  the  intervals  of  his  serious  busi- 
ness, delighted  in  his  daughter's  outbreaks  and  look 
fAeasiire  in  encouraging  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
Madame  Necker  was  made  unhappy  by  this  preference, 
and  that  the  wife  was  more  vulnerable  than  the  mother 
Was  proud. 

The  events  of  M.  Nccker's  second  ministry  left  her 
fiU"  beMnd,  and  on  every  occasion  when  there  was 
any  room  for  hesitation  she  was  with  the  party  that 
advocated  retirement.  So  that  it  was  some  consola- 
tkm  for  her,  amid  so  many  subjects  of  distress,  to  find 
herself  in  1790  at  Lausanne  or  Coppet.  in  sight  of  her 
beautiful  lake,  and  not  far  from  the  graves  of  her 
parents.  During  these  last  years,  and  while  '93  was 
sowing  its  crop  of  horrors  in  France,  she  composed  a 
touching  work  which  has  found  favour  even  with 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  most  severe  upon 
Madame  Necker's  type  of  intellect,— I  mean  her  R^ 
Hextons  sur  la  Drvorce,  which  appeared  soon  after  her 
death.  In  this  work,  which  she  wrote  with  a  hand 
already  failing,  Madame  Necker  proposed  to  do  battle 
with  the  French  law  of  divorce  and  to  point  out 
wherein  It  is  opposed  to  the  principal  aims  of  nature 
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in  the  organisation  of  society,  and  of  morality.  Strong 
in  her  own  example,  in  her  own  life  of  virtue  and 
piety,  she  pleads  for  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie;  she  cannot  conceive  how  a  fundamental  institu- 
tution  can  be  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  human  whims 
and  physical  charms.  "  For  the  first  charm  of  youth," 
she  says,  "is  only  a  first  bond  which  supports  two 
plants  newly  set  side  by  side,  until,  having  taken  root 
there,  they  live  wholly  upon  the  same  substance." 
Depicting  the  happiness  of  a  loyal  husband  and  wife, 
especially  that  of  the  father  who,  seeing  that  he  lives 
.  anew  in  the  features  of  his  children,  reads  therein  the 
chastity  of  his  wife,  in  the  genuineness  of  her  emotion 
she  attains  the  perfection  of  expression  and  colouring: 

"  Sometimes  indeed  a  dearly  loved  husband  sees  all  of  himself  in  the 
features  of  his  children.  Nature,  who  thus  becomes  the  guarantor 
and  interpreter  of  conjugal  love,  delights  to  sanctify  with  her  inimit- 
able brush  the  chaste  passion  of  a  loyal  wife;  and  every  glance  that  a 
fond  lather  casts  upon  sons  who  resemble  him,  falls  with  renewed 
tenderness  upon  their  mother." 

These  are  captivating  thoughts,  set  forth  in  most 
natural  terms.  Side  by  side  with  them,  to  be  sure, 
Madame  Necker  repeats  some  of  her  earlier  faults. 
She  carries  to  excess  mythological  comparisons,  his- 
torical illustrations,  Meleagers,  Arrias,  and  Paetuses. 
She  most  inopportunely  cites  Henri  IV  in  connection 
with  the  picture  by  Rubens  representing  the  lying-in 
of  Marie  de'  Medici.  Henri  IV  and  Marie  de'  Medici 
are  unfortunate  examples  to  recall,  apropos  of  marital 
fidelity.     We  observe  still  the  same  lack  of  delicacy 


of  touch  in  respect  to  the  association  of  ideas  and  the 
relevancy  of  the  nice  distinctions  in  her  comparisons. 
But  these  failings  are  more  readily  redeemed  here  than 
elsewhere;  the  suliject  inspires  her;  it  is  cicvatcd  ami 
ingenious;  and  when  she  comes  to  the  consideration 
of  marriage  late  in  life,  to  that  linal  goal  of  consola- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  happiness  too,  in  that  disin- 
herited age,  her  words  are  noble  and  strong:  "The 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  old  age  is  often  only 
the  essence  of  our  past  lift*."  And  describing,  after  the 
experience  of  her  own  heart  and  after  her  ideal,  the 
final  happiness  of  a  husband  and  wife, 

"  Who  love  ev'n  to  the  last  dcipil*  Ih'  unwilling  yein," 
she  traces  for  us  the  image,  and  confides  to  us  the 
secret,  of  her  own  destiny ;  that  truly  delightful  passage 
should  be  read  from  beginning  to  end. 

"A  husband  and  wife  who  are  attached  to  each  other  fMfk  Iht 
itagcs  of  Ihe'n  loiig  life  by  pledges  of  virlue  and  rectimwal  fondnoj; 
they  Toilify  themselves  with  the  past  and  make  of  it  a  rampart  againrt 
the  attacks  at  the  present.  Ah!  who  could  endure  to  becast  aktne 
upon  the  unknown  shore  of  old  age?  Our  tastes  are  changed,  our 
minds  are  enfeebled,  the  testimony  and  the  affection  oTanolher  person  •re 
the  only  proofs  that  we  still  exist;  sentiment  alone  teaches  us  to  recog- 
nise ourselves;  it  bids  Time  relax  his  sway  for  a  moment.  And  sa, 
far  from  regretting  the  world  which  shuns  us,  we  shun  it  in  our  turn; 
we  escape  from  selfish  projects  which  no  longer  appeal  to  ut;  our 
thoughts  increase  in  magnitude  tike  shadows  at  the  approach  of  night, 
and  a  last  ray  of  love,  vrtiich  is  now  wholly  divine,  seems  to  form  the 
transitional  stage  between  the  purest  sentiments  that  we  are  capabk 
of  feeling  here  on  earth  and  those  which  will  ins^Hre  us  in  heaven. 
Watch,  Almighty  God,  over  the  friend,  the  only  friend  who  shall  re- 
ceive our  last  breath,  who  shall  dose  our  eyes,  nor  fear  to  bestow  a 
fareweO  kiss  on  lips  cold  in  death!  " 
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I  have  thought  it  well  to  quote  at  length  this  curious 
specimen  of  a  fervid  and  solemn  sort  of  eloquence, — 
a  most  curious  specimen,  in  very  truth,  if  we  reflect 
that  it  is  a  product  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  that  social  hierarchy  which  was  already  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  that  it  was  written  by  a 
person  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  that  society  thirty 
years  and  had  not  allowed  herself  to  be  tainted  or  in- 
fected for  a  single  instant.  It  was  like  going  back  to 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  but  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done  at  that  time,  namely  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  declamation.  It  is  at  all  events  perfectly 
sincere ;  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  eloquence,  and  at 
the  close  it  is  even  more  than  that, — it  is  a  prayer. 

Madame  Necker  had  sung  her  swan's  song;  she  died 
in  May,  1784,  in  a  country  house  near  Lausanne;  she 
was  only  fifty-four  years  old.  In  a  Notice  written  by 
her  grandson  may  be  read  some  affecting  details  of  her 
last  hours.  But,  even  outside  her  domestic  circle, 
Madame  Necker  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  our 
literature  and  to  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  therein 
than  has  generally  been  accorded  her  down  to  the 
present  time.  France  owes  to  her  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  that  magnificent  gift  has  made  us  too  prone  to  for- 
get everything  else.  Madame  Necker,  with  certain 
faults  which  offend  at  first  sight  and  at  which  it  is  easy 
to  arouse  a  smile,  had  her  own  sources  of  inspiration, 
and  a  strongly  marked  personality.  Entering  Parisian 
society   with   the  distinct   purpose   to   be  a  femtne 
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d'  e^it.  and  to  join  hands  with  the  beaux  fsprA 
of  the  time,  she  was  able  to  preserve  her  moral  con- 
•cknce,  to  protest  against  the  false  doctrines  thut  were 
poured  upon  her  Trom  all  directions,  to  preach  by  her 
own  example,  to  be  loyal  to  her  duties  in  the  centre  (rf 
frshlonable  society,  and  by  way  of  atonement  for  some 
too  subtle  ideas  and  some  affected  turns  of  phrase,  to 
k«ve  behind  her  more  than  one  monument  of  her 
icence,  a  spotless  memory,  and  a  few  eloquent 


'At  for  her  daughter,  although  Madame  Necker  ad- 
mhed'her,  she  certainly  would  have  liked  her  to  be 
•ItogMher  dilTerenl,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  in  her 
career^the  influence  of  her  mother.  But  it  is  much  less 
dUHcult  to  trace  this  influence  in  some  others  of  her 
dcsceadants,  and  Madame  Necker's  cast  of  mind, 
softesed  and  mellowed  alter  the  first  generation,  has 
surtiy  counted  for  much  in  the  elevated  form  of 
thought,  and  in  the  moral  principles,  always  con- 
spicuous, of  an  illustrious  family. 


'S)eni0  lDi^erot 
1713-1784. 
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I   HAVE  always  loved  the  correspondence,  the  con- 
versation, all  the  details  of  the  character,  the 
morals,  the  biography,  in  a  word,  of  great  writers; 
especially  when  such  a  comparative  biography  does 
not  already  exist,  prepared  by  another,  and  one  has 
to  construct  and  compose  it  for  oneself. 

You  seclude  yourself  for  a  fortnight  with  the  writ- 
ings of  some  illustrious  dead  man — poet  or  philoso- 
pher; you  study  him,  you  turn  him  this  way  and  that, 
you  question  him  at  your  leisure;  you  make  him  pose 
for  you,  so  to  speak;  it  is  almost  as  if  one  passed  a 
fortnight  in  the  country  making  a  {portrait  or  a  bust  of 
Byron,  Scott,  or  Goethe;  only  one  is  more  at  ease  with 
one's  model,  and  the  iite-d-i^ie,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  demands  a  little  more  attention,  imparts  much  more 
familiarity.  Each  feature  in  turn  comes  forward  and 
of  its  own  motion  takes  its  place  in  the  countenance 
you  are  striving  to  reproduce;  just  as  one  star  after 
another  becomes  visible  and  begins  to  shine  in  its  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  panorama  of  a  lovely  night.  With 
the  vague,  abstract  general  type,  which  alone  was 
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apparent  at  the  first  glance,  becomes  blended  and 
incorporated  by  degrees  a  real,  well-defined  individu- 
ality, more  and  more  accentuated,  shining  with  ever- 
increasing  brilliancy;  you  feel  the  birth  of  the  likeness 
and  watch  its  growth ;  and  on  the  day,  the  moment 
when  you  have  seized  the  familiar  trick,  the  revelatory 
smile,  the  imperceptible  blemish,  the  secret  and  dis- 
tressing wrinkle  which  hides  itself  in  vain  under  the 
hair  already  growing  thin, — at  that  moment  analysis 
vanishes  in  creation,  the  portrait  speaks  and  lives,  you 
have  found  the  man. 

There  is  always  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  secret  study, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  works  which 
a  keen  and  sincere  enthusiasm  may  produce  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  study.  Always,  in  our  opinion,  good 
taste  and  art  will  give  opportuneness  and  some  lasting 
quality  to  the  briefest  and  most  specialised  works,  if, 
while  setting  forth  but  a  narrowly  restricted  portion 
of  nature  and  of  life,  they  are  stamped  with  that 
unique  se.il  of  the  diamond,  the  imprint  of  which  is 
rec();j:nisaMe  at  a  <2:l:mce.  which  is  handed  down  un- 
changeable and  perfect  throui;h  the  ages,  and  which 
one  would  trv  in  \\\\n  t«)  describe  or  to  counterfeit. 

Thus  much  wc,  as  a  literarv  crilic,  feh  that  we  must 
say  before  setting  ai^out  a  careful  study  of  art  and  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  gre;it  men  of  the  pa>;t:  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that,  despite  all  that  h.i^  t.iken  place  in  the  world 
and  ;ill  that  is  still  taking  pi. ice.  a  portrait  of  Regnier. 
of  Boileau.  of  La   I'ontaine,  of  Andre  Chenier,  of  any 
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one  of  those  men  whose  peers  are  in  all  ages  very 
rare,  would  be  no  more  a  puerile  matter  to-day  than  a 
year  ago;  and  by  turning  our  attention  at  this  time 
to  Diderot,  philosopher  and  artist,  by  following  him 
closely  in  his  attractive  private  life,  by  watching  him 
speak  and  listening  to  his  thoughts  in  his  most  unre- 
served moments,  we  shall  at  least  have  gained,  in 
addition  to  the  acquaintance  of  one  more  great  man, 
the  pleasure  of  forgetting  for  a  few  days  the  distress- 
ing spectacle  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  so  much 
poverty  and  turbulence  among  the  masses,  so  much  ill- 
defined  alarm  and  such  consuming  selfishness  among 
the  higher  classes;  governments  devoid  of  ideas  and  of 
grandeur;  heroic  nations  sacrificed;  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  dying  out  and  nothing  broader  to  take  its 
place;  religion  fallen  back  into  the  depths  from  which 
it  must  conquer  the  world  anew,  and  the  future  be- 
coming more  and  more  veiled  in  mist,  concealing  a 
shore  which  does  not  yet  appear.*. 

It  was  not  altogether  so  in  Diderot's  time.  Then 
the  work  of  destruction  was  just  beginning  to  cut  to 
the  quick  in  philosophic  and  political  theory;  the  task, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  seemed 
quite  simple;  the  obstacles  were  clearly  defined,  and 

the  assailants  rushed  to  the  assault  with  admirable 
concert  and  with  hopes  at  once  boundless  and  near 

fulfilment. 

'  [The  essay  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  was  written  in  1831. 
-Tr.] 
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Diderot,  who  has  been  so  diversely  judged,  is,  of 
all  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  one  whose 
personality  sums  up  most  completely  the  philosophic 
revolt  with  its  broadest  and  most  sharply  contrasted 
characteristics.  He  paid  little  attention  to  politics, 
which  he  left  to  Montesquieu,  Jean-Jacques,  and  Ray- 
nai;  but  in  philosophy  he  was  in  a  sense  the  soul  and 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  century,  the  guiding  theorist 
par  excellence,  Jean-Jacques  was  a  spiritualist,  and 
at  times  a  sort  of  Socinian  Calvinist;  he  denied  arts, 
sciences,  trade,  perfectibility,  and  in  all  these  direc- 
tions clashed  with  his  age  rather  than  reflected  It.  In 
several  respects  he  stood  by  himself  in  that  licentious, 
materialistic  society,  dazzled  by  its  own  brilliancy. 
D'Alembert  was  prudent,  circumspect,  moderate,  and 
frugal  in  doctrine,  weak  and  timid  in  temperament,  a 
sceptic  in  everything  except  geometry;  he  had  two 
faces,  one  for  the  public,  another  in  private  life, — ^a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Fonlenelle.  Buffon  did 
not  lack  faith  in  himself  iind  his  ideas,  but  he  was  not 
lavish  of  them,  he  elaborated  them  in  private  and  put 
them  forth  only  at  intervals,  beneath  a  pompous  style, 
the  grandiloquence  of  which  was,  in  his  eyes,  its  sur- 
passing merit. 

Now,  the  eighteenth  century  is  justly  considered  to 
have  been  lavish  of  ideas,  familiar  in  speech,  and  quick 
to  act,  all  things  to  all  men,  with  no  aversion  for  dis- 
habille; and  when  it  got  overheated  in  fervid  talk, 
holding  forth  in  some  salon  for  or  against  God, — faith! 
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then  it  did  not  hesitate,  the  dear  old  century,  to  re- 
move its  wig,  lilce  Abb6  Galiani,  and  hang  it  on  the 
back  of  a  chair.  As  for  Voltaire,  that  indefatiga- 
ble bear-leader,  whose  adroitness  in  action  was  so 
marvellous,  and  who  was  in  that  respect  a  practical 
philosopher,  he  bothered  his  head  very  little  about 
constructing,  or  even  adopting  the  whole  of  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  that  day;  he  confined  himself 
to  what  was  most  clear,  he  hastened  where  the  need 
was  most  urgent,  he  aimed  at  the  tallest,  wasting  none 
of  his  shots,  and  worrying  men  and  gods  from  afar, 
like  a  Parthian  with  his  whistling  arrows.  In  the 
pitiless  vigour  of  his  common  sense,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  rail  lightly  at  the  labours  of  his  epoch,  by 
whose  aid  chemistry  and  physiology  were  seeking  to 
elucidate  the  mysteries  of  the  human  organism. 

Thus  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  age  needed,  in 
order  to  become  individualised  in  a  single  genius,  a 
brain  to  conceive  more  patient  and  more  serious  than 
Voltaire's;  it  required  more  abundance,  more  rapidity 
of  outflow  and  more  solid  elevation  of  thought  than 
could  be  found  in  Buffon,  more  amplitude  and  glow- 
ing resolution  than  in  d'AIembert;  a  sympathy  for  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  trade,  which  Rousseau  had  not. 
Diderot  was  the  man, — Diderot,  a  rich  and  fertile 
nature,  open  to  seeds  of  all  sorts,  fertilising  them  in 
his  breast,  and  transforming  them  almost  at  random 
by  an  instinctive  and  undefined  force;  a  vast,  bubbling 
mould,  wherein  everything  was  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
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wherein  everything  wus  crushed,  wherein  everything 
was  in  a  ferment;  a  c^ipiicity  more  all-em brJicJng  thin 
any  other  of  his  time,  but  active,  consuming  and 
vivifying  at  once,  arousing  :ind  inllaming  everything 
that  came  in  its  w;iy,  .ind  sending  it  forth  again  in 
torrents  of  fkme,  and  of  smoke  us  well;  Diderot 
passing  from  a  stoclting- machine,  which  he  takes  apart 
and  describes,  to  d'Holbachs  and  Rouelle's  crucibles, 
and  Bordeu's  ConsiiUralians, ;  dissecting,  if  he  will, 
man  and  his  senses  as  skilfully  us  CondilUc.  splitting 
the  slenderest  hair  without  breaking  it,  then  abruptly 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  creation,  of  space,  and  of 
nature,  and  boldly  carving  from  the  vast  metaphysical 
geometry  some  ample  fr^igments.  sublime  and  lumi- 
nous pages,  which  Malebranche  or  Leibnitz  might 
have  signed  with  pride  if  they  had  not  been  Christ- 
ens'; a  mind  of  intelligence,  of  audacity,  and  of  Con- 
jecture, alternating  between  fact  and  fancy,  wavering 
between  majesty  and  cynicism,  kindly  even  in  its  dis- 
ordered state,  and,  like  his  epoch,  lacking  naught  of 
harmony  save  a  divine  ray,  a  fiat  lux.  a  guiding  idea, 
a  God.* 

Such  had  to  be,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  man 
adapted  to  preside  over  the  philosophic  workshop, 

I  Christians  t  The  word  n  more  applicable  lo  M^kbranche  than  10 
Letbnitz. 

*  Grimm  compared  Diderol's  brain  to  nature  i%  Diderot  conceived  it: 
rich,  fertile,  gentle  and  wild,  simple  and  majestic,  kindly  and  sut>linw, 
but  without  any  predominant  principle,  without  a  master,  and  withotf 
Cod. 
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the  leader  of  the  undesciplined  army  of  thinkers,  the 
man  who  had  the  power  to  organise  them  as  volun- 
teers, to  call  them  together  at  his  pleasure,  to  urge 
them  on  by  his  effervescent  energy  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  still  subsisting  order  of  things/  Between 
Voltaire,  BufTon,  Rousseau,  and  d'Holbach,  between 
the  chemists  and  the  beaux-esprits,  between  the  geo- 
metricians, the  mechanicians,  and  the  men  of  let- 
ters, between  these  last  and  the  artists,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  between  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  taste 
and  innovators  like  Sedaine,  Diderot  was  the  connect- 
ing link.  He  it  was  who  best  understood  them  as  a 
body  and  as  individuals,  who  judged  them  with  the 
best  grace  and  carried  them  most  considerately  in  his 
heart;  who,  with  the  least  obtrusion  of  self  and  of 
self-sufficiency  {quanUd-soi),  passed  most  freely  from 
one  to  another.  He  was  therefore  well  adapted  to  be 
the  shifting  centre,  the  pivot  of  the  whirlwind;  to  lead 
the  line  to  the  assault  with  inspiration  and  in  unison, 
and  with  a  something  tempestuous  and  imposing  in 
his  bearing.  The  head  erect  and  slightly  bald,  vast 
forehead,  the  temples  bare,  the  eye  aflame  or  moist 
with  a  great  tear,  the  neck  bare,  and,  as  he  says, 
"uncovered,  the  back  broad  and  full,"  the  arms  out- 
stretched to  the  future;*  a  mixture  of  grandeur  and 

'  [**  *  His  high,  open,  and  gracefully  rounded  brow,'  says  Meister, 
'bore  the  imposing  imprint  of  a  vast,  luminous,  and  fruitful  mind.' 
He  adds  that  Lavater  thought  that  he  detected  indications  of  a  timid, 
unenterprising  spirit ;  and  there  is  ground  for  the  statement  that,  with 
all  his  dating  intellect,  Diderot's  springs  of  cdnduct  and  action  were 
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pettiness,  of  exaggeration  and  reality,  of  fiery  enthu- 
siasm and  human  sympathy;  such  as  he  was,  and 
not  as  he  was  misrepresented  by  Falconet  and  Vanloo, 
I  imagine  him  in  the  theoretic  movement  of  the  cent- 
ury, worthily  leading  those  men  who  seem  to  be 
of  his  family,  those  leaders  whose  ascendancy  is  un- 
marred  by  arrogance,  whose  heroism  is  disfigured  by 
impurity,  but  glorious  despite  their  vices,  veritable 
giants  in  the  mil^e.  and  in  reality  better  than  their 
lives:  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Kl6ber. 

Denis  Diderot  was  born  at  Langres,  in  October, 
1713;  his  father  was  a  cutler.  For  two  hundred  years 
that  trade  had  been  hereditary  in  the  family,  together 
with  the  humble  virtues,  the  piety,  good  sense,  and 
honour  of  the  olden  times.  Sprung  from  that  sturdy 
bourgeois  stock,  but  having  received  from  nature  a 
disposition  of  the  most  expansive  sort,  Diderot  was 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  and  he  became  its  glory. 

Being  the  oldest  of  the  children,  Denis  was  at  first 
intended   for   the   clerical    profession,  to   succeed   an 

rather  weak.  By  exerting  a  little  aJroitness  one  could  do  with  him 
whatever  one  chose;  and  with  all  his  siulden  and  quickly  kindled  im- 
petuosity, he  lacked  faith  in  himself.  '  The  whole  profile.'  continues 
the  same  Meister,  *  was  distinguished  by  a  manly,  sublime  beauty:  the 
contour  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  most  delicate;  the  usual  expression 
of  his  eyes  was  sweet  and  sympathetic;  but  when  he  bei^an  to  get 
heated,  they  seemed  to  emit  sparks.  His  mouth  expressed  an  attrac- 
tive blending  of  shrewdness,  grace,  and  good-nature.'  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  wholly  himself  only  when  he  became  animated  anJ 
excited,  which  happeiied  so  easily." — Sainte-Bei;ve,  in  an  essay  of 
later  date  than  that  from  which  the  passage  in  the  text  is  taken. — Tr.] 
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uncle  who  was  a  canon.  He  was  sent  betimes  to  the 
Jesuit  school  of  the  town  and  made  rapid  progress 
there.  These  first  years,  the  home  life  and  his  child- 
hood, which  he  loved  to  recall,  and  which  he  cele- 
brated in  several  passages  in  his  writings,  left  a  deep 
imprint  upon  his  impressible  nature.  In  1760,  at 
Baron  d'Holbach's  in  Grandval,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  most  fascinating  company  and  the  essays 
on  ancient  philosophy  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Encyclop^Jie,  those  incidents  of  long  ago  came  back 
to  his  mind,  with  tears;  in  reverie  he  followed  back  the 
course  of  his  melancholy  and  tortuous  fellow-cilfien, 
the  Marne.  which  he  imagined  there,  before  his  eyes, 
at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Chenevidres  and  Cham- 
pigny;  his  heart  swam  in  memories,  and  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Mademoiselle  Voland  : 

"  One  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  life,  and  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  was  when  my  father  saw  me  coming  home  from 
college,  my  arms  full  of  tlie  prizes  I  had  won,  and  my  shoulders 
covered  with  the  wreaths  which  had  been  awarded  me,  and  which, 
being  too  big  for  my  head,  had  slipped  down  over  it.  As  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  he  left  his  work,  came  to  the  door,  and  began  to 
weep.  It  is  a  touching  thing  to  sec  a  good  man  and  a  stem  shed 
tears! " 

Madame  de  Vandeul,  Diderot's  only  daughter,  whom 
he  loved  so  dearly,  has  left  us  several  anecdotes  of 
her  father's  childhood,  which  we  will  not  repeat,  but 
all  of  which  bear  witness  to  the  quick  susceptibility, 
the  vivacity,  and  the  easy-going  kindness  of  heart  of 
that  precocious  character.     Diderot  differs  from  the 
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other  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  that  he 
had  a  family,  an  altogether  bourgeois  family,  that  he 
loved  them  dearly,  and  that  he  always  clung  to  them 
with  effusion,  heartiness,  and  joy.  When  he  had 
become  a  fashionable  philosopher  and  a  famous  per- 
sonage, he  still  had  his  dear  father,  the  forgeron 
[blacksmith],  as  he  called  him,  his  brother  the  abb6,  his 
sister  the  housekeeper,  and  his  darling  little  daughter, 
Angelique;  he  talked  about  them  all  in  a  charming 
way ;  he  was  not  content  until  he  had  sent  his  friend 
Grimm  to  Langres  to  embrace  his  aged  father.  I  can 
find  little  trace  of  anything  cf  the  sort  in  Jean-Jacques, 
in  d'Alembert  (for  a  good  reason),*  in  the  Comte  dc 
Buffon,  or  this  same  M.  de  Grimm,  or  in  M.  Arouct 
de  Voltaire. 

The  Jesuits  tried  to  attach  Diderot  to  their  order; 
he  had  a  vein  of  ardent  piety;  he  was  tonsured 
when  he  was  about  twelve,  and  they  even  tried  to 
take  him  away  from  Langres,  so  that  they  might 
dispose  of  him  more  at  their  ease.  This  little  in- 
cident induced  his  father  to  take  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  placed  him  at  the  College  d'Harcourt.  Young 
Diderot  showed  himself  to  be  a  good  scholar  and 
above  all  an  excellent  comrade.  It  is  said  that  he  and 
Abbe  de  Bernis  dined  more  than  once  at  a  cabaret, 
for  six  sous  a  head. 

'  [D'Alenibcrt  i*^  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  famous 
Madame  de  Teiicin,  and  to  have  been  left  by  her  at  the  Enfans 
Trouvh,  where  he  was  brought  up. — Tr.I 
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On  leaving  the  college  he  led,  in  the  Paris  of  that  day 
(1733-1743),  the  ordinary  life  of  a  young  man  hard 
pressed  for  funds,  trying  many  a  trade  but  unable  to 
decide  upon  any,  accepting  work  from  every  hand, 
reading,  studying,  devouring  everything  with  avidity, 
giving  lessons  in  mathematics,  which  he  learned  as  he 
went  along;  walking  in  the  Luxembourg  in  summer, 
**  in  a  grey  plush  redingote,  with  lorn  wristbands, 
and  black  cotton  stockings  darned  behind  with  white 

• 

thread";  going  into  the  shop  of  Mademoiselle  Ba- 
buti,  the  pretty  bookseller  on  Quai  des  Augustins, 
(who  later  became  Madam  Greuze),  with  the  quick, 
ardent,  wild  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  him 
at  that  time,  and  saying  to  her :  **  Mademoiselle,  La 
Fontaine's  Contes,  if  you  please,  and  a  Petronius," 
and  so  on.  In  a  word,  both  before  his  marriage  and 
after,  Diderot  continued  beyond  reason  to  lead  that 
life  of  chance,  of  opportunity,  of  expedients,  of  toil, 
and  of  constant  improvisation.  His  genius— for  he 
had  genius;  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  name 
to  diverse  faculties  of  such  breadth  and  such  power — 
adapted  itself  to  it  so  perfectly,  that  one  hardly  knows 
to-day  whether  he  would  have  been  suited  for  any 
other  regime,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  by 
thus  distributing  himself  about  and  pouring  himself 
forth  in  all  directions  and  to  all  comers,  he  fulfilled 
his  destiny  better  than  he  could  have  done  otherwise. 
He  first  entered  the  office  of  an  attorney,  M. 
Clement  de  Ris,  a  compatriot,  to  study  jurisprudence 
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and  the  laws,  which  very  soon  became  a  bore.  This 
dislike  for  the  law  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  who 
realised  the  necessity  of  curbing,  of  taming  by  study, 
a  nature  so  enthusiastic,  and  who  urged  him  either  to 
choose  some  profession  or  to  return  to  the  paternal 
fireside.  But  young  Diderot  was  already  conscious  of 
his  powers,  and  an  irresistible  vocation  led  him  away 
from  the  beaten  paths.  He  ventured  to  disobey  the 
indulgent  father  whom  he  venerated,  and  alone,  with- 
out assistance,  at  odds  with  his  family  (although  his 
mother  aided  him  secretly  and  at  long  intervals),  living 
in  a  garret,  still  dining  for  six  sous,  we  find  him  at- 
tempting to  construct  for  himself  a  life  of  independ- 
ence and  of  study;  geometry  and  Greek  aroused  his 
ardour,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  glories  of  the  stage. 

Meanwhile  every  sort  of  work  that  presented  itself 
was  welcome;  the  trade  of  journalist,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  else  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  it  up.  One  day  a  missionary  ordered 
of  him  six  sermons  for  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and 
he  supplied  them.  He  tried  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
post  of  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  rich  financier, 
but  that  life  of  dependence  became  intolerable  to  him 
after  three  months. 

It  is  pleasant  to  come  across  the  grey  plush  redin- 
gote  again  in  the  M'xv//  ifc'  Rajiicau.  How  bitterly 
must  he,  who  at  a  later  date  so  eloquently  regretted 
his  "old  robe  de  charnbre,'*  have  regretted  that  grey 
plush  redingote,  which  would  have  retraced  for  him 
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that  whole  period  of  youth,  of  poverty,  and  trials! 
How  proudly  he  would  have  hung  it  in  his  study,  dec- 
orated as  that  study  was  with  modern  luxuriousness! 
How  earnestly  and  how  much  more  justly  he  would 
have  exclaimed  at  sight  of  that  relic,  of  the  sort  that 
he  loved  so  dearly : 

"  It  reminds  me  of  my  first  trade,  and  pride  halts  at  the  door  of  my 
heart.  No,  my  friend,  no,  I  am  not  corrupted.  My  door  is  still  open 
to  the  need  that  appeals  to  me  for  aid;  it  fmds  in  me  the  same  amia- 
bility; I  listen  to  it,  1  advise  it,  1  sympathise  with  it.  My  heart  is  not 
hardened,  my  head  is  not  exalted;  my  back  is  broad  and  full  as  of  yore. 
There  is  the  same  tone  of  frankness,  the  same  sensibility ;  my  magnifi- 
cence is  of  recent  date,  and  the  poison  has  not  yet  begun  to  work." 

And  what  would  he  not  have  added,  if  the  everlasting 
plush  redingote  had  been  at  hand,  precisely  the  same 
as  when  he  wore  it  on  that  Shrove  Tuesday,  when, 
having  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  ex- 
hausted by  walking,  fainting  from  lack  of  food,  and 
succoured  by  the  compassion  of  an  inn-keeper's  wife, 
he  swore  that,  so  long  as  he  had  a  sou  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  never  turn  a  poor  man  away,  and  that  he 
would  give  his  all  rather  than  expose  a  fellow-creature 
to  a  day  of  such  agony! 

His  morals,  amid  that  life  of  uncertainty,  were  not 
what  one  might  imagine;  we  learn,  from  an  avowal 
that  he  made  to  Mademoiselle  Voland,  the  aversion 
which  he  early  conceived  for  facile  and  perilous  pleas- 
ures. This  young  man,  abandoned  to  his  own  re- 
sources, in  dire  need,  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
whose    pen    afterward    acquired    the    reputation  of 
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impurity ;  who.  according  to  his  own  testimony,  knew 
his  Petronius  mare  than  well,  .-ind  cotild  recite  with- 
out a  blush  Ihree-fourlhs  of  C-itullus's  little  madrigals, 
— this  young  man  escaped  the  corruption  of  vice,  and 
at  the  most  passionate  age  succeeded  in  saving  the 
treasures  of  his  senses  and  the  illusions  of  his  heart 
This  good  fortune  he  owed  to  love. 

The  girl  wtiom  he  loved  was  one  who  had  known 
better  days,  ii  poor  working-girl,  who  lived  honestly 
with  her  motlier,  liy  tlie  work  of  her  hands.  Diderot 
became  acquainted  with  her  as  a  neighbour,  fell  madly 
in  love  with  her,  won  her  heart,  and  married  her  (he 
was  then  thirty  years  old)  despite  the  economic  re- 
monstrances of  her  mother;  but  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  secretly,  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  his  own 
family,  who  wi-re  deceived  by  false  reports.  Jean- 
Jacques,  in  his  Coitfrssions.  expresses  himself  most 
contemptuously  concerning  Diderot's  Annette,  to 
whom  he  much  prefers  his  own  Thfirdse.  Without 
deciding  between  these  two  companions  of  great  men, 
it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that,  although  she  was  a  good 
sort  of  woman  at  bottom,  Madame  Diderot  was  a 
busybody,  of  mediocre  intellect  and  slight  education, 
incapable  of  understanding  her  husband  or  of  an- 
swering the  requirements  of  his  affection.  At)  these 
unpleasant  drawbacks,  which  time  developed,  disap- 
peared at  the  beginning  in  the  glamour  of  her  beauty. 
Diderot  had  by  her  as  many  as  four  children,  of  whom 
only  one,  a  daughter,  lived  to  grow  up.     After  one  of 
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her  first  lyings-in,  he  despatched  the  mother,  and  the 
little  one  too,  no  doubt,  to  his  family  at  Langres,  in 
order  to  compel  a  reconciliation.  This  pathetic  expe- 
dient was  successful,  and  all  the  prejudices  which  had 
endured  for  years  vanished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

But  Diderot,  crushed  by  new  burdens,  forced  to 
toilsome  drudgery,  translating  for  booksellers  an  oc- 
casional English  book,  a  History  of  Greece,  or  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine,  very  soon  became  disenchanted 
with  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  so  heavily  handi- 
capped his  future.  Madame  de  Puisieux  (another 
blunder)  during  ten  years,  Mademoiselle  Voland,  the, 
only  one  worthy  of  his  choice,  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  half  of  his  life,  and  a  few  such  women  as 
Madame  de  Prunevaux  for  short  periods,  engaged  him 
In  close  liasons  which  became,  as  it  were,  the  very 
tissue  of  his  private  life. 

Madame  de  Puisieux  was  the  first:  a  coquette,  and 
an  impecunious  one,  she  added  to  Diderot's  burdens, 
and  it  was  for  her  that  he  translated  the  Essay  on  Merit 
and  Virtue,  and  wrote  the  Pensdes  Philosophiques,  the 
Interpretation  de  la  Nature,  the  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles 
and  Bijoux  Indiscrets,  a  better  assorted  and  less  seri- 
ous oflFering.  Madame  Diderot,  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, became  more  confirmed  in  her  by  no  means 
refined  tastes;  she  had  her  coterie,  her  little  circle  of 
intimates,  and  Diderot  thenceforth  acknowledged  no 
other  domestic  tie  than  the  education  of  his  daughter. 

After  such  an  experience  one  can  readily  understand 


iIkiw  it  was  that  thai  one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  age 
■who  b*sl  appreciated  family  iiioalJty.  who  peiformcd 
ttKiH  tetiffiouslvthe  duties  of  father,  son.  and  brother. 
llud  at  the  same  tini«  such  a  slender  conception  of  (he 
'«in<:tity  ormanijge,  which  is,  however,  the  keystone 
>of  all  the  rest.  One  can  readily  sec  by  what  personal 
lfe«ling  he  was  inspired  when  he  made  the  Otahetlan 
:aay  in  the  SappJ/ment  au  Voyage  de  BougamvilU: 

I  "  Cm  yuM  inu^(w  inyltiing  niore  ihmiJ  th;in  3,  i;iHi<>nan4  whkfi 
fltftiiib  th«  <lxii<);c  tttit  n  born  in  id.  which  rnjoin)  1  conilancy  thai 
^■DfMit  cist,  31U  which  klotroys  the  lil)«ity  of  the  male  and  the  fr- 
pik  by  bii».iu^  them  Idgcthn  for  cvtr;lhaii  a  liddity  whkh  lonfinA 
^  iwM  IhAk  irf  |>l«iHiR3  lo  a  <jnglc  bidiviJull;  than  in  oalh  of  im- 
mmUil^  bttwMTi  two  L-rc^uiei  of  finh  mil  blood,  benoth  1  sky 
■Mck  li  HM  the  unw  lot  twc  vuccc^ve  iniUnts,  in  caverns  wliich 
HB^HMSbMctioa,  at  the  b»K  of  a  dilTlhat  is  crumMlnB  away,  it  the 
^^^^^Bli  IbM  •»  ttlliiv  apart,  on  a  rodt  that  moves  and  tollers  ?  *" 

PVpVn  DiderDl's  strange  destiny,  albeit  easily  ex- 
,|dained  by  his  ingenuous  and  contagious  exaltation 
of  mind,  to  have  felt  or  inspired  during  his  life  senti- 
ments so  disproportionate  to  the  real  merit  of  the 
persons  concerned.  His  first,  his  most  violent,  pas- 
sion bound  him  for  ever  to  a  woman  who  had  no  real 
sympathy  with  him.  His  most  violent  friendship, 
which  was  as  passionate  as  love,  had  for  its  object 
Grimm,  a  refined,  keen,  agreeable  intellect,  but  a  hard 
and  selfish  heart.'      And  lastly,  the  most  violent  ad- 

'  This  is  too  severe  a  judgment  of  Grimm;  I  have  since  formed  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  him,  on  studying  him  at  close  range. 
[The  relations  between  Diderot  and  Grimm  are  discussed  more  liitly  in 
the  euay  on  the  latter.— Ti.] 
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miration  thai  he  inspired  came  fromNaigeon — Naigeon, 
the  idolatrous  worshipper  of  his  philosopher,  as  Bros- 
sette  was  of  his  poet;  a  sort  of  addle-pated  disciple,  a 
fanatical  beadle  of  atheism.  Wife,  friend,  disciple — 
thus  Diderot  went  astray  in  his  choice  of  all  three;  La 
Fontaine  could  have  been  no  more  unlucky  than  he. 
However,  except  as  to  his  wife,  it  seems  that  he  him- 
self never  realised  his  mistakes. 

Every  man  endowed  with  great  talents,  if  he  has 
come  into  the  world  at  a  time  when  they  can  make 
themselves  known,  owes  to  his  epoch  and  to  mankind  a 
work  suited  to  the  general  needs  of  that  epoch,  a  work 
which  will  assist  the  march  of  progress.  Whatever 
hk  private  inclinations,  his  caprices,  his  slothful  hu- 
mour, or  his  fancy  for  incidental  writings,  he  owes 
to  society  a  public  monument,  on  pain  of  disregarding 
his  mission  and  squandering  his  destiny.  Montesquieu 
by  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Rousseau  by  Emile  and  the 
Contrat  Social,  BufTon  by  the  Histoire  Naturelle, 
Voltaire  by  the  grand  total  of  his  labours,  bore  wit- 
ness to  this  sanctified  law  of  genius,  by  virtue  whereof 
it  devotes  itself  to  the  advancement  of  mankind;  nor 
did  Diderot,  whatever  may  once  have  been  said  too 
thoughtlessly,  fail  to  do  his  part. ' 

His  great  work,  his  own  special  work,  so  to  speak, 
was  the  EncyclopMie.  As  soon  as  the  booksellers 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  it  had  laid  their  hands 

'  Thb  is  a  partial  retractation,  a  correction  of  what  I  had  previously 
written  in  an  article  in  the  Globe, 
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on  him,  they  were  confident  that  thcjr  hhd  thdr  !■■■{ 
the  idea  instantiy  expanded,  took  on  bo^  and  H( 
Diderot  seized  upim  it  so  eagoiiy  and  pWisWd  it  tl 
such  an  attractive  light  that  he  s 
tiie  ai^Hobation  of  the  pious  Qiancdlor  d'A 
and  in  inducing  him  to  give  his  aoont  hb  psli 
age.  to  the  undertaking;  d'Aguesacau  wu  ta  Mri 
patnHi.* 

h  was  originally  intended  to  be  nothing  mon  1 
a.  tianstadon,  revised  and  augmemed.  of  C 
English  Dictionaiy— a  bookseller's  speculation.  IMmtk 
fertilised  the  original  idea  and  boldly  concahrad  «te 
scheme  of  a  universal  compendium  of  homan  too#' 
ledge  in  his  day.  He  took  twenty-five  yaara  (174^*^ 
1772)  to  carry  It  out  He  was  tlte  living  ccmar  slOM 
within  of  this  collective  strucbac,  and  also  the  ttfgat 
of  all  the  persecution,  of  all  the  threats  ftxm  wMwdb 
IVAIembert,  who  had  jdned  him  mainly  from  salfL 
interest,  and  whose  ingenious  Preface  assumed  £ir 
too  much,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  only  pre- 
faces, of  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  whole  under- 
taking, deserted  when  it  was  half  executed,  leaving 
Diderot  to  contend  against  the  frenzy  of  the  pietists, 
the  cowardice  of  the  booksellers,  and  to  struggle 
beneath  an  enormous   increase   of  editorial  labour. 

'  [Elsewhere  Salnt-Beuv«  quotes  M.  de  Malesherbes  lo  thb  cflfect: 
"  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  was  idviied  of  the  project  {of  the  £»{rcis^ 
dU]  ;  he  nol  only  approved  it.  but  he  revised  and  improved  h,  and 
cMet*  M.  Di4*rol/or  Ik*  principai  tdilor." 
It  the  time.— T«.] 
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The  history  of  philosophy,  which  he  treats  at 
second  hand,  it  is  true;  the  description  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  which  perhaps  he  displays  more 
originality  ;  three  or  four  thousand  plates  which  he 
caused  to  be  drawn  under  his  own  eye  ;  in  a  word, 
the  responsibility  and  superintendence  of  the  whole 
affair  were  never  able  to  engross  him  or  to  quench 
the  sparkle  of  his  energy.  Thanks  to  his  prodigious 
activity,  to  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  to 
the  manifold  adaptability  which  he  acquired  at  an 
early  age,  in  poverty, — ^thanks  above  all  to  his  moral 
power  to  rally  his  associates  about  him,  to  inspire 
and  arouse  them,  he  completed  that  daring  edifice, 
threatening  in  its  massiveness,  yet  built  according  to 
rule.  If  we  seek  the  name  of  the  architect,  his  is  the 
name  that  we  must  read  upon  it. 

Diderot  knew  better  than  any  one  else  the  defects  in 
his  work;  he  even  exaggerated  them  to  himself,  con- 
sidering the  time  spent  upon  it;  and  believing  that  he 
was  born  for  the  arts,  for  geometry,  for  the  stage,  he 
deplored  over  and  over  again  that  he  had  wasted  his 
life  over  a  matter  the  profit  of  which  was  so  paltry 
and  the  glory  so  promiscuous.  That  he  was  admirably 
constituted  for  geometry  and  the  arts,  I  do  not  deny; 
but  surely,  things  being  as  they  then  were,  a  great 
revolution,  as  he  himself  observed,*  being  under  way 
in  the  sciences,  which  were  descending  from  the 
higher  geometry  and  from  metaphysical  contempla- 

*  InUrpritation  di  la  Natur*. 
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tion.  to  include  in  their  scope  moraflty,  WHm  iLtMJi, 
natunt  hittocy,  expeiimental  physic^  lAd'mde;  Itar- 
thermore,  art  in  the  clght^oth  eentut^'betag'  iiMy 
turned  aside  from  its  moni  elevated '-aln,  and' 4»> 
baaed  to  serve  as  a  philosophical  •pHUHg'4rti»pf!^ 
or  as  a  weapon  in  the  confiict;— amid  tocteiguwertl 
conditions,  it  was  difficult  for  EHdovt  t«  emptoyMl 
powerful  talents  more  prolitaUy,  imNTeworttyiy,  aM 
more  memoEably  than  by  devoting  tbflin  16  tbe  ifi»^ 
t^kpidie.  He  aided  and  hastehedi  fey  that  dhHHriHil 
woric  th«  revolution  that  he  had  noted  in  Uie  sdencttK 
:  Diderot,  in  his  5rst  PmsUs  PhihsopMqms.  MMtt 
'  especially  indignant  at  fte  tyninnlcal  and  wayward^ 
savage  aspect  which  the  doctrine  of  Nicole  AiiMrtlB 
and  Pascal  gave  to  the  Christian  G<td;  andit  It  in  CM 
name  of  misjudged  humanity  and  of  a  siliAtiy  cMltf> 
miswation  for  hii  feliow-men  that  he  begins  th«  ditfiv 
criticism  in  which  his  impetuous  fervour  wtO  iMX'dMf' 
him  to  stop.  So  it  is  with  the  majority  of  unbelieving 
innovators :  at  the  starling-point  the  same  protestation 
of  a  noble  purpose  makes  them  one. 

The  Encyclop^iiie,  then,  was  not  a  peace-bringing 
monument,  a  silent  cloistral  tower,  with  scholars  and 
thinkers  of  every  variety  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent floors.  It  was  not  a  pyramid  of  granite  with 
an  immovable  base;  it  had  no  feature  of  those  pure 
and  harmonious  structures  of  art  which  ascend  slowly 
during  centuries  of  fervent  devotion  toward  an  adored 
and  blessed  God.     It  has  been  compared  to  the  im- 
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pious  Babel;  I  see  in  it  rather  one  of  those  towers  of 
war,  one  of  those  siege-machines,  enormous,  gigantic, 
wonderful  to  behold,  such  as  Polybius  describes,  such 
as  Tasso  imagines.  There  are  ruinous  portions,  and 
unsymmetrical,  much  plaster,  and  firmly  cemented 
and  indestructible  fragments.  The  foundations  do 
not  extend  into  the  ground;  the  structure  wavers,  it 
is  tottering,  it  will  fall;  but  what  does  it  matter?  To 
apply  here  an  eloquent  observation  of  Diderot  himself: 
"The  statue  of  the  architect  will  remain  standing 
amid  the  ruins,  and  the  stone  that  is  detached  from 
the  mountain  will  not  shatter  it,  because  its  feet  are 
not  of  clay." 

Diderot's  atheism,  although  he  flaunts  it  at  intervals 
with  a  deplorable  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  although 
his  adversaries  have  too  pitilessly  taken  him  at  his 
word,  can  generally  be  reduced  to  the  denial  of  an 
unkind  and  vindictive  God.  In  truth,  it  often  seems 
that  all  that  he  lacks  is  a  ray  of  light  to  illuminate 
everything;  and  one  might  well  say  of  Diderot's  athe- 
ism, as  he  himself  said  of  those  two  landscapes  of 
Vernet,  in  which  everything  is  darkened  and  obscured 
by  the  coming  of  night:  *'  Let  us  wait  till  to-morrow 
when  the  sun  will  have  risen." 

If  the  Encyclopddie  was  Diderot's  great  social  work 
and  his  principal  work,  his  principal  glory  in  our 
eyes  to-day  is  the  having  been  the  creator  of  earnest, 
impassioned,  eloquent  criticism ;  rt  is  by  his  work  in 
this  direction  that  he  survives  and  that  he  must  be 


ever  dear  to  lu  all,  founuditts  and  i 
writers  on  alt  aabfects.    LctusiAiielnhlnkourMNr 
and  the  earliest  model  o^  the  race  of  crhka.  i  n 

Befwe  Diderot,  critJcisni  in  Phince  had  been«aiM| 
InquUtive,  and  shrewd  with  Bayls,  refined  aad':e» 
quisite  with  P£nelon,  straightforward  and  weM  liM 
RoUn;  1  ondt  In  modes^  the  FrtaNU  md  Dttfiw 
tainet.  But  nowhere  had  It  been  Uve^.  MM4 
searching, — tf  I  may  so  express  it,  it  had  ml  taal 
its  souL  [Nderot  was  Che  first  who  gave  it  « -mit 
Naturally  inclined  to  overiocdc  defects  and  to  ttft*  i» 
at  good  qualities,  'Hi 

"lOTimore  ■ffiMled,"hci)ad,''bytlM«nractioDiartMt»tti||[W 
fhe  ddbnnUei  of  vkr;  t  turn  gently  iwiy  twn  the  widud  mafj^ 
to  MMf  tt«  jmA  K  then  b  in  a  Wbamy  woik,  k  a  ttancM^  MW 
pfclnte,  to  1  tUtm, « beauUfcd  tfol,  thatbwhmojr^l'oMl;  lip 
only  tiMt,  I  ranenAer  only  that,  aO  the  nat  li  wJ  ii%h  tayittHh 
Whit  bamDca  of  im  when  the  Whole  work  bbeMHMI"  ** 

This  propensity  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome,  to  uni- 
versal condescension  and  to  enthusiasm,  doubtless  had 
its  risks.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  two  respects,  "in  that  he  had  never 
fallen  in  with  a  bad  man  or  a  poor  book."  For  if  the 
book  were  poor,  he  made  it  over  and  unconsciously 
attributed  to  the  author  some  of  his,  Diderot's,  own 
inventions.  Like  the  alchemist,  he  found  gold  in  the 
crucible  because  he  had  put  it  there.  However,  it  is  to 
him  that  is  due  the  honour  of  having  first  introduced 
among  us  the  fruitful  criticism  of  beauties,  which  he 
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substituted  for  the  criticism  oi faults;  and  in  this  re- 
spect Chateaubriand  himself,  jn  that  part  of  the  GMe 
du  Christianisme  where  he  eloquently  discusses 
literary  criticism,  simply  follows  the  path  blazed  out 
by  Diderot. 

Abb6  Arnaud  said  to  him :  *  *  You  have  the  reverse 
of  dramatic  talent:  it  should  transform  itself  into  all 
the  characters,  and  you  transform  them  all  into  your- 
self." But  if  it  be  true  that  Diderot  was  nothing  less 
than  a  dramatic  poet,  that  he  was  in  no  wise  com- 
petent for  that  species  of  sovereign  creation  and  of 
transformation  altogether  impersonal,  he  had  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  that 
power  of  5^/wi-metamorphosis  which  is  the  game  and 
the  triumph  of  criticism,  and  which  consists  in  putting 
oneself  in  the  author's  place  and  at  the  point  of  view 
of  the  subject  that  one  is  examining,  in  reading  every 
written  work  according  to  the  mind  that  dictated  it. 
He  excelled  in  taking  to  himself  for  a  time,  and  at  his 
pleasure,  the  mind  of  another  person;  in  gathering 
inspiration  from  it,  often  to  better  effect  than  that 
other  himself  had  done;  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
not  only  of  his  own  brain,  but  of  his  heart;  and  at 
such  times  he  was  the  great  modern  journalist,  the 
Homer  of  the  profession,  intelligent,  ardent,  effusive, 
eloquent,  never  at  home,  always  abroad;  or  if  it  hap- 
pened that  he  received  others  at  his  home  and  amid 
his  own  ideas,  then  he  was  the  most  open-hearted, 
the  most  hospitable  of  mortals,  the  most  friendly  to  all 
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men  and  te  evcrythlngr,  And  gave  to  ifl'Mli  dnAi^ 
readers  no  les»  than  atithoi^  iWartlftii  iiot^t  letsMi'Ml 
aftte.  ■■■-■-■ 

Such  an  one  does  he  appear  to  f&  adflriMMe  SiWi 
de  Peinture.  One  day  Grimm,  who  suppBed  MVeiil^ 
sovereigns  of  the  North  with  the  Mtest  Atfwiof  MM* 
tore  and  the  fine  arts,  asked  Diderot  towrtti  fcr  Mia 
a  report  on  the  Salon  of  1761.  Diderot  had  thcnM^ 
fore  turned  his  attention  to  thany  stib}ecti,  but  ntfiit 
to  the  fine  arts  in  partlcubr.  At  his  fHend't  reqaeiMit 
undartook  to  observe  and  scrutlniai:'  Toi'  tlic-  first  Hi^ 
what  he  had  never  up  to  that  lime  done  more  than 
casuaily  glance  at;  and  the  result  of  his  otiscrvntions 
and  reflections  gave  birth  to  those  pages  of  iidmirable 
fOttstrie  which  really  created  criticism  of  tlie  Tmc  arts 
in  France. 

I  am  aware  of  one  objection  which  is  commonly 
made  to  such  noble  discourses  upon  ^n,  and  to  which 
Diderot's  Salons  are  peculiarly  obnoxious.  It  is  that 
they  are  besiiie  the  subject,  that  they  discuss  it  from 
the  hterary,  the  dramatic  standpoint,  which  is  the 
standpoint  dear  to  the  French.  Madame  Necker  wrote 
to  Diderot:  "  1  continue  to  be  inlinitely  entertained  by 
reading  your  Salon;  I  lio  not  care  for  painting  except 
in  poetry;  and  that  is  how  you  have  had  the  skill  to 
interpret  all  the  works,  even  the  most  commonplace, 
of  our  modern  painters.  "  That  is  praise  indeed,  and, 
according  to  some  people  of  intelligence,  it  is  the 
severest  kind  of  criticism. 
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"It  is  a  fact,"  they  say,  *' that  it  is  a  pccuh'arity  of  the  French  to 
judge  everything  with  the  mind,  even  forms  and  colours.  It  is  true, 
that,  as  there  is  no  language  to  express  the  delicate  refmements  of  form 
or  the  various  effects  of  colour,  whenever  one  undertakes  to  discuss 
them,  one  is  forced,  for  lack  of  power  to  express  what  one  feels,  to 
describe  other  sensations  which  can  be  understood  by  everybody." 

Diderot  is  more  open  than  others  to  this  reproach, 
and  the  pictures  which  he  sees  are  generally  simply  a 
pretext  and  a  motive  for  those  which  he  makes  of 
them,  and  which  he  imagines.  His  articles  almost 
invariably  consist  of  two  parts:  in  the  first,  he  de- 
scribes the  picture  that  he  has  before  his  eyes;  in  the 
second,  he  suggests  his  own.  Such  talkative  writers, 
however,  when  they  are,  as  he  was,  saturated  with 
their  subject,  imbued  with  a  lively  appreciation  of  art 
and  of  the  things  which  they  are  discussing,  are  at  the 
same  time  useful  and  interesting:  they  guide  you, 
they  make  you  pay  attention;  and  while  you  follow 
them,  while  you  listen  to  them,  while  you  go  along 
with  them  or  take  another  road,  the  sense  of  form 
and  colour,  if  you  have  such  a  sense,  awakens,  takes 
shape,  and  becomes  sharpened ;  unconsciously  you  be- 
come in  your  turn  a  good  judge,  a  connoisseur,  for 
mysterious  reasons  which  you  cannot  describe  and 
which  there  are  no  words  to  express. 

To  how  great  a  degree  Diderot  is  a  ItWrateur  in  his 
way  of  criticising  pictures,  we  may  discover  at  the 
very  outset.  A  painter  has  represented  **Telema- 
chus  on  Calypso's  Island  ":  the  scene  shows  them  at 
table,  where  the  young  hero  is  narrating  his  advent- 
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ures,  and  Calypio  offers  him  a  peach.  Diderot  con- 
siders thit  this  offering  a  peach  by  Calypso  is  an 
absurdity,  and  that  Telemachus  has  much  more  sense 
than  the  nyro{^  or  the  painter,  for  he  continues  the 
Ule  of  hb  adventures  without  accepting  the  proffered 
fruit  But  if  the  peach  were  gracefully  ofTered,  if  the 
light  fell  upon  it  in  a  certain  way,  if  the  nymph's  ex- 
pression were  consistent  with  her  act,  if.  in  a  word. 
the  picture  were  a  Titian  or  a  Veronese,  that  pe«h 
might  have  been  a  chef-d'teuvre.  despite  the  absurdity 
which  the  mind  thinks  that  it  detects  therein;  for  id  ■ 
[ricture,  the  narrative  of  adventures,  which  we  do  not 
hear,  and  which  the  olTer  of  the  peach  runs  the  risk 
of  Interrupting,  is  oidy  secondary;  we  have  no  use  fix 
our  ears,  we  are  ail  eyes. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances,  however,  Dideri» 
hat  some  just  <^iservations,  strikingly  true,  whidi  be 
offers  less  as  a  critic  than  as  a  painter.  For  example, 
addressing  M.  Vien,  who  has  painted  a  Psyche  hold- 
ing her  lamp  in  her  hand  and  surprising  Cupid  in  his 
sleep,  he  says: 

"Oil!  how  little  sense  our  painters  have!  how  littte  (hey  know 
niture!  Psyche's  he;id  should  be  bent  over  Cupid,  the  red  of  ha 
body  thrown  back,  n  it  is  when  we  creep  toward  a  place  we  kc 
aftaid  to  enter  and  Irom  which  we  are  M  ready  to  fly;  one  foot  Rat- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  other  barely  touching  it.  And  that  lainp— 
ought  she  to  let  the  light  fall  on  Cupid's  eyes  ?  Shoul4  she  not  nthar 
hold  it  away  and  interpose  her  hand  so  as  to  shield  the  light?  Be- 
sides, that  would  be  an  excuse  for  arranging  the  light  in  the  pidUR  In 
a  very  (etching  way.  These  fellows  do  not  know  that  the  eycSdi  M 
tnntfMVent  insomesoft;  they  have  never  seen  a  mother  conwtfnJlW 
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to  look  at  her  child  in  the  cradle,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  afraid 
of  waking  him." 

In  all  this  Diderot  is  a  great  critic,  and  in  that  kind 
of  general  criticism  which  no  art  can  possibly  escape 
on  the  pretext  of  technique. 

"  It  seems  to  me,*'  he  says,  '*  that  when  one  takes  up  the  brush, 
one  should  have  some  powerful,  ingenious,  delicate,  or  interesting  idea, 
and  should  have  in  mind  some  definite  effect,  some  impression  to  be 
produced.  .  .  .  There  are  very  few  artists  who  have  ideas,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  single  one  who  can  dispense  with  them.  .  .  . 
Theie  is  no  middle  way — either  interesting  ideas,  an  original  subject, 
or  wonderful  workmanship." 

This  wonderful  workmanship,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  condition  without  which  the  idea  itself  cannot  live; 
this  exceptional  and  superior  execution  which  is  the 
hall-mark  of  every  great  artist — when  Diderot  detects 
it  in  one  of  them,  he  is  the  first  to  feel  it  and  to  in- 
terpret it  for  us  by  words  no  less  wonderful, — unusual 
words  from  a  wholly  new  vocabulary  of  which  he  is, 
as  it  were,  the  inventor.  And,  in  general,  all  the 
powers  of  improvisation,  of  picturesque  and  quick 
imagination,  with  which  he  was  endowed;  all  his 
stores  of  bold,  profound,  and  ingenious  conceptions; 
the  love  of  nature,  of  the  country,  and  of  family; 
even  his  sensuality,  his  decided  tendency  to  touch 
and  describe  forms;  the  sentiment  of  colour,  the 
sentiment  of  the  flesh,  of  blood  and  of  life,  "  which  is 
the  despair  of  colourists  '*  and  which  came  to  him  as 
his  pen  flew — ^all  these  priceless  qualities  of  Diderot 
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fisund  empfoyment  in  iSmte  jeuilUs  voiantn  wluch 
are  stiU  his  surest  title  to  the  admlntion  of  iMiUfll||^ 
.  He  surpasses  IjiimselT  whenever  |ie  ^ie«fcc.af  ,V4(|it 
atid  of  Greuxe.  M  an  ftt^u  Qntat  i$  JN^^g)^ 
Ideal;  be  is  a  sincere,  sympathetic  palqtier,  t.p^liitii^ 
of  the  family  and  the  drama,  affecting  and  sbif^t* 
forward,  .^htly  senauali  yd  morui  ni  the  same  time. 
And  so,  vrfwn  Diderot  H\&  in  with  him.  he  makes 
£ut  to  huQi  translates  him,  interprets  him.  irxpbiiu 
him,  adds  to  his  meaning,  tind  never  aguin  releases 
his  hold  of  him.  "I  am  a  irille  long,  perhaps."  he 
says,  "but  if  you  knew  how  1  iini  enjoying  myself 
wbile  boring  youl  1  am  tike  all  the  other  borcsin  the 
world."  The  analyses,  or  rattier  the  paintings,  which 
DUerothasgivenusof  the  "Vilbge  Bride,'  the  "GM 
Weeping  for  her  Dead  Bird."  the  "Beloved  Mother," 
and  tbe  rest,  are  masterpieces,  liitlc  poems  tippropriate 
to  the  pictures  and  primed  on  the  opposite  page  as 
it  were.  Diderot  frequently  says  of  a  painter,  "He 
paints  freely  {large),  he  draws  freely."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  himself  as  a  critic;  he  spreads  his 
colours  freely;  his  criticism  is  effusive.  Even  when 
describing  to  us  with  keen  delight  some  family  idyl  of 
Greuze,  he  finds  a  way  to  mingle  some  tones  of  his 
own.  !n  his  analysis  of  the  "Girl  Weeping,"  he  does 
more,  he  introduces  a  complete  elegy  of  his  own  in- 
vention. That  child,  who  seems  to  be  weeping  for 
her  bird,  has  her  secret,  she  is  weeping  for  something 
very  different 
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"  Oh !  wtut  a  lovely  luind/'  cries  the  intoxicated  critic  as  he  gazes 
at  her;  "what  a  lovely  hand!  what  lovely  arms!  Observe  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  detail  of  those  fingers,  and  those  dimples,  and  that  soft 
flesh,  and  the  reddish  tint  of  the  finger  tips  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  head,  and  the  fascination  of  it  all.  One  would  draw  near  to  that 
hand  to  kiss  it,  were  it  not  that  one  respects  the  child  and  her  grief." 

And,  even  while  enjoining  upon  himself  respect  for  the 
child's  grief,  he  does  draw  near;  he  begins  to  speak  to 
her,  to  raise,  as  gently  as  he  can,  the  veil  of  mystery: 

**  ^Vi  ""y  dear,  your  grief  is  very  great,  very  profound.  What 
ns  this  dreamy,  melancholy  expression  ?    What  !  all  for  a  bird  ? 

^u  are  not  weeping,  you  are  in  deep  afHiction;  and  your  aflliction  is 
*^Coinpanied  by  thought.  Come,  my  dear,  open  your  heart  to  mc; 
***!  ne  the  truth:  is  it  really  this  bird's  death  that  has  witiidrawn  you 
*^  entirely  and  so  sadly  into  yourself  ?  " 

-Arid  SO  he  goes  on  and  transfixes  the  iJyl  with  his 
elegy.  Thus  the  picture  is,  with  him,  simply  a  pre- 
^^Xt  for  reverie,  for  poetic  thoughts. 

I^iderot  is  the  king  and  the  god  of  those  half-poets 

^^ho become  and  appear  whole  poets  in  criticism;  all 

^■^3t  they  need  is  an  external  fulcrum  and  a  stimulus. 

^l>serve  that,  in  analysing  this  picture,  and  others  of 

weuze's  works  as  well,  Diderot   delights   in  noting 

^"^rein,  or  in  introducing,  a  faint  vein  of  sensuality 

^'Mid  the  moral  meaning — a  vein  which  is  really  there, 

Perhaps,  but  which  at  all  events  he  loves  to  trace 

^^t,  to  point  his  finger  at,  and  which  he  is  tempted  to 

"^3gnify  and  exaggerate  rather  than  pass  over.     The 

^rves  of  the  breast,  the  fulness  of  contour,  even  in 

the  family  pictures,  even  in  wives  and  mothers,  he 
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recun  to  agiln  and  again,  he  ddighls  lo  let  his  gLincE 
and  hts  pen  rest  upon  them,  nol  ns  a  critic  oran  artist, 
not  u  a  fiutidlous  libertine  cither  (Diderot  is  not  de- 
praved), but  as  a  natural,  materialistic  man.  and  sonw- 
timet  a  little  inddicate.  Th.-it  is  a  weak  side  in  him.  a 
vulgar  and  even  rather  i^fnoble  side.  This  excellent 
man,  sincere,  exalted,  warm-hearted,  this  critic  so  ani- 
mated, so  Ingenious,  so  keen,  who  has  above  all  else  a 
mania  for  preaching  nutrtUity.  is  utterly  unable,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  object  c^  art  to  content  himself  with  elevat- 
ing and  determining  our  idea  or  the  beauiirul,  or  tvea 
wHh  satisfying  ow  sensitiveness  to  impressions;  he 
does  more,  he  disturbs  our  senses  a  little.  And  so 
when  you  see  at  times  on  his  brow  a  reflection  of  the 
Platonic  ray,  do  not  trust  to  it;  look  closely,  there  is 
always  a  satyr's  foot 

We  have  divers  fugitive  writings  of  Diderot,  brief 
narradves,  tales,  sUts,  which  it  is  the  fa<^hion  to  cail 
chefs-d'ceuvre.  A  chef-d'ceuvre!  there  is  always 
more  or  less  courtesy  in  the  use  of  this  word  with 
respect  to  Diderot.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  properly  so- 
called,  the  finished,  definitive,  complete  work,  in 
which  good  taste  sets  the  measure  of  the  movement 
and  sentiment,  is  not  his  forte:  the  superior  quality, 
always  scattered  about  in  his  work,  is  nowhere  ccMi- 
centrated,  nowhere  set  in  a  frame  and  glowing  with  a 
steady  radiance.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen,  much  more 
truly  the  man  of  the  sketch. 

in  the  short  pieces  written  for  a  purpose,  such  as 
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the  fyoge  de  Richardson  or  the  Regrets  sur  ma  Vieille 
Robe  de  Chambre,  he  has  much  grace  of  expression, 
happy  thoughts,  original  conceits;  but  the  emphatic 
manner  recurs  and  manifests  itself  in  spots,  the  apos- 
trophe spoils  the  naturalness  for  me.  There  are  gusts 
of  emphasis  here  and  there.  In  this  direction  he  lays 
himself  open  to  caricature  to  some  extent,  and  that 
&ct  has  been  made  use  of  without  compunction  in 
the  portraits,  generally  overcharged,  which  have  been 
drawn  of  him.  Diderot  is  altogether  successful,  and 
without  art  too,  when  he  makes  no  preparation,  and 
has  no  particular  object  in  view,  when  his  thoughts 
escape  him,  when  the  printer  is  at  his  elbow,  waiting 
for  him  and  hurrying  him ;  or  when  it  is  time  for  the 
postman  to  come,  and  he  writes  in  haste,  on  a  tavern 
tabic,  a  letter  to  his  friend.  It  is  in  his  Correspond- 
ance  with  that  friend,  Mademoiselle  Voland,  and  in 
his  Salons,  written  for  Grimm,  that  we  find  his  most 
delightful  pages,  the  outspoken,  rapid  sketches  in 
which  he  lives  again  just  as  he  was. 

Diderot  set  forth  his  views  on  the  substance,  the 
cause,  and  the  origin  of  things  in  the  Interpretation  de 
la  Nature,  under  the  shelter  of  Baumann,  who  was 
no  other  than  Maupertuis;  and  even  more  explicitly  in 
the  Entretien  avec  d'Alembert  and  the  strange  R&ve 
.(Dream)  which  he  attributes  to  that  philosopher.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  his  material- 
ism is  no  dry  geometrical  mechanism,  but  a  confused 
vitalism,  fruitful  and  potent,  a  spontaneous,  unceasing, 
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evolutionary  fermentation,  wherein,  even  In  the  least 
atom,  delicucv  jf  feeling,  kitent  or  patent,  is  alwaifs 
present.  His  opinions  were  those  of  Bordcu  and  the 
physiologists,  the  s;ime  th.it  C^ihanis  ;<fterward  ex- 
pressed  so  eloquently.  From  the  way  in  which 
Diderot  appreciated  external  nature,  tiataral  nature  so 
to  speak,  which  the  experiments  of  scientists  had  not 
as  yet  distorted  and  falsilied— the  woods,  the  streams, 
the  charm  of  the  fields,  the  harmonious  beauty  of  the 
sky,  and  the  impression  that  ihey  make  on  the  heart — 
he  must  have  been  profoundly  religious  by  nature.  Tor 
no  man  was  ever  more  sympathetic  and  more  accessible 
to  universal  life.  But  this  life  of  nature  and  of  created 
.  beings  he  purposely  left  undefined,  vague,  and  in  some 
sort  diffused  about  him.  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
seeds,  circulating  in  the  air-currents,  fluttering  over 
the  tree-tops,  breathing  in  the  puffs  of  wind;  he  did 
not  gather  it  about  a  central  point,  he  did  not  idealise 
it  in  the  radiant  example  of  a  watchful,  guiding  Provi- 
dence. However,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  hb 
old  age,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  the  £ssai'  sur  la 
Vie  de  Sinhque.  he  gratified  himself  by  translating  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  to  Luciiius,  which 
filled  him  with  admiration: 

"  If  there  is  before  your  eyes  avast  forest,  peopled  by  ancient  tnci, 
whose  tops  ascend  to  the  clouds  and  whose  interlacing  branches  cno- 
ceal  the  heavens  from  you.  that  Immeasurable  height,  that  profound 
silence,  those  masses  of  shadow  which  the  distance  makes  man 
dense  and  unbroken, — do  not  all  these  signs  hint  lo  you  U 
of  a  God!" 
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It  was  Diderot  who  underlined  the  word  hint 
{inHmer). 

I  am  delighted  to  find  in  the  same  work  a  criticism 
of  La  Mettrie  which  indicates  in  Diderot  some  slight 
forgetfulness  perhaps  of  his  own  cynical  and  philo- 
sophical extravagances,  but  also  a  bitter  distaste  for 
and  a  formal  disavowal  of  immoral  and  corrupting 
materialism.  1  like  to  have  him  reprove  La  Mettrie 
for  not  having  the  first  idea  of  the  true  fundamentals 
of  morality,  "of  that  enormous  tree  whose  head 
touches  the  heavens  and  whose  roots  reach  down  to 
hell,  in  which  everything  is  bound  together,  in  which 
modesty,  reserve,  courtesy,  the  most  trivial  virtues,  if 
such  there  be,  are  attached  as  the  leaf  is  to  the  twig, 
which  one  dishonours  by  stripping  it." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  dispute  concerning  virtue 
that  he  had  one  day  with  Helvetius  and  Saurin;  he 
writes  to  Mademoiselle  Voland  a  charming  description 
of  it,  which  is  a  picture  in  a  few  words  of  the  incon- 
sequence of  the  age.  Those  gentlemen  denied  the 
innate  moral  sense,  the  essential  and  unselfish  motive 
of  virtue,  for  which  Diderot  argued. 

"The  amusing  part  of  it,"  he  adds,  **  is  that  the  discussion  was 
hardly  at  an  end  before  those  excellent  folk  began  unconsciously  to 
use  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  sentiment  they  had 
been  combating,  and  to  furnish  the  refutation  of  their  own  opinions. 
But  Socrates,  in  my  place,  would  have  extorted  it  from  them.'' 

He  says  in  one  place,  referring  to  Grimm:  "The 
severity  of  our  friend's  principles  is  thrown  away;  he 


dittii^ubhes  two  nrts  ofaKinl^,  oorfcr  Uwom  rf 
sovereigns."  AB  tbew  excdfent  Ideas  com— in 
virtue;  morality,  and  nstura  Mcomd  to  Mi  flint  «Ml 
greater  tone  than  cmr.  doidMlen,  in  tha  iiiwllialii 
aeduiion,  the  aoBtude  wMch  ha  triad  to  tmltgtM 
falmsdf  during  the  paiofid  yean  of  Mi  old  afBi .  SW# 
ardof  hisfttendawercdeMl;  haoAMMt  ttsrlartaf 
Madcmois^e  Volmtd  and  Grinm.  T«  niniinaliL 
it^hhadbecomefitigirin^bepnfcnedkli-AvMlaii^ 
gown  and  hb  Hmuy  on  ttie  fifth  floor,  ondar  dh*  «Mi« 
at  tiie  comer  (^  Rue  Taranne  and  Rflad»Silnt-BMHtt} 
he  read  constantly,  medttatad  mnd^  and  took  li» 
keenest  pleasure  in  supeiintendlng,  .Ms  dam^Mk 


In  Ms  old  age  Diderot  wondeiad  wbolharlM mi 
nade  a  good  use  of  Us  Dfe,— whether  b*  had  Mt 
squandeiad  it  Reading  Senaca's  a«rtsfc;a».Jnirf( 
me  yiUt.  especially  tiie  tMrd  chapHT*  >«lKm '<i» 

reader  is  appealed  to  so  earnestly:  "Come,  review 
your  days  and  your  years,  call  them  to  account!  Tell 
us  how  much  time  you  have  allowed  to  be  stolen 
from  you  by  a  creditor,  by  a  mistress,  by  a  patron,  by 
a  client.  How  many  people  have  pillaged  your  life, 
when  you  did  not  even  dream  what  you  were  los- 
ing 1 "  Diderot,  thus  reminded  to  search  his  conscience 
wrote  as  his  only  comment:  "  I  have  never  read  this 
chapter  without  blushing;  //  is  my  history."  Many 
years  earlier  he  had  said  to  himself:  "  1  am  not  con> 
sciousofhavingasyet  made  use  (tf  half  of  my  powers; 
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up  to  this  time  I  have  only  fiddle-faddled.''  He  might 
have  said  the  same  thing  when  he  died.  But,  as  an 
antidote,  an  alleviation  of  these  ill -concealed  regrets 
of  the  writer  and  the  artist,  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist  in  him  rejoined:  "  My  life  is  not  stolen  from 
me,  I  give  it  voluntarily;  and  what  better  could  J  do 
than  bestow  a  portion  of  it  upon  him  who  esteems  me 
enough  to  solicit  that  gift  ?  "  It  was  in  precisely  the 
same  frame  of  mind  that  he  wrote  somewhere  or 
other  these  kindly  and  admirable  words: 

'*  A  pleasure  which  is  for  myself  alone  touches  me  but  little  and  lasts 
but  a  short  time.  It  is  for  myself  and  my  friends  that  1  read,  that  1  re- 
flect, that  1  write,  that  1  meditate,  that  I  listen,  that  I  observe,  that  1 
fed.  In  their  at>sence  my  devotion  refers  everything  to  them  1  think 
unceasingly  of  their  happiness.  If  a  beautiful  line  impresses  me,  they 
know  it  at  once.  If  1  have  fallen  in  with  a  fine  drawing,  I  promise 
myself  to  tell  them  about  it.  If  I  have  before  my  eyes  some  entranc- 
ing spectacle,  I  unconsciously  think  how  I  shall  describe  it  to  them.  I 
have  consecrated  to  them  the  use  of  all  my  senses  and  all  my  faculties, 
and  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  that  everything  is  exaggerated,  every- 
thing b  glorified  a  little  in  my  imagination  and  in  my  language; 
sometimes  they  reprove  me  for  it,  the  ingrates! " 

We,  who  are  of  his  friends,  of  those  of  whom  he 
thought  vaguely  at  a  distance,  and  for  whom  he  wrote, 
we  will  not  be  ungrateful.  While  regretting  that  we 
find  too  often  in  his  writings  that  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion which  he  himself  admits,  a  lack  of  discretion  and 
sobriety,  some  laxity  of  morals  and  of  language,  and 
some  sins  against  good  taste,  we  do  homage  to  his 
kindness  of  heart,  his  sympathetic  nature,  his  gener- 
ous intellect,  his  shrewdness  and  breadth  of  view  and 


of  treatment,  his  freedom  and  Mktey  of  toudi,  i 
the  admirable  vigour,  the  secret  ofi  which  he  naverlail 
throughout  hi&  incessant  toH.  To  all  of  us  Didcfot  k 
a  nian  whmn  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  anfl  Is 
study.  He  is  the  first  ^reat  writer  in  point  ^  ttaa 
wlvD  definitely  belongs  to  modem  democratic  sodet^ 
He  poinu  out  to  us  the  road  and  the  example  to  fo^ 
low:  to  be  or  not  t6  be  of  .the  jlmdAt^/  but  Is 
write  for  the  pul)lic  to  address  the  wfat^  people;  to 
be  always  in  hiBte.  to' go  straigitt  to  0te reality,  toMw 
bet,  even  when  one  has  a  mania  for  reverie,  to  givc^ 
give,  give,  with  no  purpcwe  ever  to  take  back;  A 
wear  otuself  out  rather  Hum  rest,  is  his  mon£ 
And  that  is  what  he  did  to  fhe  vei^  end,  with  entfgjr* 
with  devotion,  with  a  sometimes  painful  consdous- 
ness  of  this  constant  loSs  of  substance.  And  yei; 
through  it  all.  and  without  a  too  nuniiest  effort  to 
that  «id,  he  succeeded  in  saving,  of  iB  these  scatterai 
fragments,  some  enduring  ones,  and  he  teaches  us  how 
one  may  make  his  way  to  the  future  and  to  posterity, 
and  arrive  there,  though  it  he  only  as  d£bris  from  the 
shipwreck  of  each  day. 

Diderot's  beneficent  life,  replete  with  good  coun- 
sels and  good  works,  must  have  been  a  source  of  the 

'  [Diderot  was  never  a  member  of  Ihe  Acadfmie  Fran^aJse.  In  m 
euay  on  Dudos,  Sarnle-Beuve  quotes  a  lelter  (1760}  of  Voltaire  to 
Duclos,  in  which  the  lallcr  (then  Secretaire  Perpetuel  of  the  Acadfmie) 
h  urged  to  use  his  influence  with  Madanie  de  Pompadour  (o  obtain 
Diderot'i  election,  on  the  pretext  that  his  assistance  would  be  of  great 
value  m  compiling  the  Diclionnain  di  I'^Mdimu.—TtJ} 
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greatest  inward  consolation  to  him;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
at  certain  times,  there  came  to  his  lips  this  saying  of 
his  old  father:  "  My  son,  my  son,  an  excellent  pillow 
is  that  of  reason;  but  I  find  that  my  head  rests  even 
more  softly  on  that  of  religion  and  the  laws." 
He  died  in  1784. 


.  •• 
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IN  1803  there  was  published  for  the  first  time  the 
correspondence  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  with 
a  contemporary  of  his,  a  woman  of  intellect,  and 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  Madame  de  La  Tour- 
Franqueville.  This  correspondence,  into  which  Rous- 
seau entered  against  his  will,  and  in  which,  from  the  first 
day  to  the  last,  every  letter  was  extorted  from  him,  as 
it  were,  is  nevertheless  noteworthy  and  interesting 
in  that  it  is  connected,  that  it  forms  a  complete  whole, 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  that  it 
shows  us  Jean-Jacques  ati  naturel,  from  the  morrow 
of  La  Nouvelle  Hdlofse  down  to  the  time  when  his 
mind  became  hopelessly  impaired.  In  it  we  can 
study,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  increasing  progress  of 
his  oddities  and  his  moods,  interspersed  with  delight- 
ful lapses,  and  with  rare  but  charming  gleams  of  his 
former  self.  In  it  we  can  study  at  the  same  time  the 
public  of  that  day,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  Rous- 
seau's women,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  certainly  the  most  devoted  of  them  all. 

Every  great  poet,  every  great  novelist  has  his  pro- 
cession of  admirers,  especially  women,  who  surround 
him,  who  exalt  him   to   the  skies,  who  adore  him, 
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^nho  would  gladly  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  and 
who  (I  humbly  beg  their  forgiveness),  if  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  way,  would,  unwittingly,  sooo 
have  him  torn  in  pieces  like  Orpheus.  But  it  is  In 
that  drcle  of  admirers,  where  everything  is  rc*chocd 
again  and  again,  and  exaggerated,  that  it  is  sometimes 
stovcoientand  interesting  to  observe  an  author  and 
tOi  study  hlni.  Tell  me  who  admires  you  and  I  wtU 
kcU  you  what  manner  of  mnn  you  ure — at  least  with 
napect  tothe  form  of  your  talent  and  your  tastes. 
-  We  have  had  in  our  day  many  instances  of  these 
Jdlverib  processions,  which  we  have  watched  as  ihey 
'paised  t^.  But  it  was  Rousseau  who  inaugurated 
Ml -great  revolution  in  France,  and  who  definitively 
broiightwomen  into  the  game.  He  stirred  up  in  his 
oWi*  iiitorest  that  moiety  of  the  human  race,  therMo- 
Ibraistf-restrained  and  not  indiscreet;  the  enthusiasm 
4if  the  sex  for  him  was  unprecedented.  How  shall 
we  describe  lh;i!  universal  revolt  which  broke  out 
after  La  Nouvelle  W/otse,  after  ^t'lt  (1759-176S), 
which  anticipated  the  Revolution  of  '89,  and  wliicli, 
at  a  long  distance,  paved  the  way  for  it  f 
de  Stael,  Madame  Robnd— will  not  they  soon  a 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  whom  I  call  Jean-Jacque^s 
women  i"  More  modest,  or  less  in  the  pubHc  eye,  but 
no  less  generous  and  devoted,  Madame  de  La  Tour- 
Franqueville  was  one  of  the  first:  she  opens  the  pro- 
cession, and  she  deserves  to  be  assigned  a  place  by 
herself  in  the  renown  of  him  to  whom  she  consecrated 
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herself,  for  he,  ingrate  that  he  is,  does  not  say  a  word 
of  her  in  his  Confessions. 

It  was  two  years  after  La  Nouvelle  Hilofse 
appeared,  and  while  it  still  had  public  sentiment 
ablaze  and  was  playing  havoc  with  excitable  im- 
aginations. Rousseau,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  liv- 
ing in  retirement  at  Montmorency,  was  enjoying 
that  last  interval  of  repose  (a  sorely  perturbed  re- 
pose) before  the  publication  of  Entile,  which  was  to 
revolutionise  his  life.  Late  in  September,  1761,  he 
received  a  letter,  unsigned,  in  which  the  writer  said 
to  him:  "You  must  know  that  Julie  is  not  dead,  and 
that  she  lives  to  love  you;  this  Julie  is  not  myself; 
you  will  see  that  from  my  style;  I  am  at  most  her 
cousin,  or  rather  her  friend,  even  as  Claire  was."  It 
was  a  friend  of  Madame  de  La  Tour  who  thus  assumed 
the  r6le  of  Claire,  and  who  betrayed  to  Jean-Jacques 
his  latest  admirer,  herself  worthy  to  be  admired. 
After  a  somewhat  tedious  eulogy  of  this  unknown 
Julie  and  of  her  right  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
great  man,  she  told  Rousseau  how  he  might  reply. 
He  did  reply,  and  on  this  first  occasion  by  return  mail, 
without  waiting  to  be  urged. 

No  matter  how  great  a  misanthrope  and  bear  one 
may  be,  one  is  always  susceptible  to  such  alluring 
advances  of  a  new  and  at  the  same  time  mysterious  ad- 
miration. But,  in  this  first  letter,  he  takes  his  precau- 
tions and  depicts  himself  thus  early,  with  his  strange 
variations   of  moods:     "I   trust,    madame,    despite 


the  b«ginnlng  of  your  letter;  that  jou  am  not  m 
author,  Uiat  you  have  never  bod  an  IdwDf  bciag^aMh 
and  that  H  Is  not  a  battle  of  wit&tewMch  yoo  propwi 
tochaUenge  mfr-rthtt^betng^a  kindoffendogfarwNtft 
rhtveitoletsaftraloD'thati  incapad^."'  Thcreipoi 
he  enters  cericwsly  into  thi&prtdooged  |{ame  of  CWMb 
|idle.  and  S«lnt<^?reux}  he  makes  no  pnoenc^  jn 
g9od  taste  wouM  require  a  well-bred  writer  to  do^  4i 
tnating  tigbiAy  tbt  personages  of  his  Invention;  fet 
continttes  tO'.show-them  respect,  and  to  speak  «f 
tlwmto.hit  correspondent  as  if  they  were  real  e—i 
pkrs.:  "  To  the  editor  of  one  JuUe^u  mike  kfiowi 
tba  existence  of  another,  who  reaHy  ejdsts,  and  wtaMi 
Qfirft  you  ar&  .  I  am  ovecfoyed  for  your  aex,  and  i»> 
deed'focmy  own;  for,  whatever  your  friend  may  aa)^' 
as  soon  as  there  are  Julles  and  Claires,  there  wiO  baa*  ' 
lack  i^SabrirPncuxj  tell  her  so.  I  entreat  you,  as  tlM 
stie  may  be  on  her  guard."  Then  he  suddenly  takes 
fire  at  the  idea  of  finding  somewhere  a  replica  of  the 
inseparable  friends  of  whom  he  has  dreamed;  the 
apostrophe,  that  figure  of  speech  which  is  his  favourite 
literary  trick,  breaks  forth.  "Charming  friends!"  he 
cries,  "  if  you  are  such  as  my  heart  imagines  you,  may 
you,  for  the  honour  of  your  sex  and  the  happiness  of 
your  lives,  never  find  a  Saint-Preux!  But  if  you  are  like 
other  women,  may  you  find  none  but  Saint-Preux!'" 

■  [Bemafdin  d«  Saint-Pi«rte  once  asked  Jean-Jacques  if  Saint-Preux 
were  not  himself.  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  Is  not  atlogether  what 
I  wat,  but  what  I  would  have  liked  to  t>e."— Ta.] 
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All  this,  read  in  cold  blood  to-day,  by  men  of  a 
generation  which  has  never  felt  the  same  enthusiasm, 
seems  a  little  peculiar  and  provokes  a  smile.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  romantic  outburst,  Rousseau  goes 
into  the  realties  of  life  more  than  was  necessary,  ex- 
hibiting to  those  two  young  women,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  all  the  details  of  his  physical  ills,  his  infirmities. 
"You  speak  of  making  my  acquaintance;  you  are, 
doubtless,  unaware  that  the  man  to  whom  you  write, 
afflicted  by  a  cruel  and  incurable  disease,  struggles 
every  day  of  his  life  between  pain  and  death,  and  that 
the  very  letter  that  he  is  writing  to  you  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  diversions  of  a  very  different  sort."  When 
we  know  what  sort  of  disease  Rousseau's  was,  we 
are  slightly  surprised  at  this  direct  allusion  to  it. 
Montaigne,  to  be  sure,  speaks  of  a  similar  malady  that 
he  had,  but  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  readers,  that  is  to 
say,  to  everybody;  whereas  in  this  case  Rousseau 
mentions  it  in  a  private  letter  to  two  young  women  to 
whom  he  is  writing  for  the  first  time;  that  is  going  a 
little  beyond  Montaigne! 

Madame  de  La  Tour  was  a  person  of  merit  and 
of  virtue.  Married  to  a  man  far  from  worthy  of  her, 
from  whom  she  finally  separated  by  the  advice  and 
with  the  consent  of  her  family,  she  did  not  misuse  her 
ill-fortune  to  the  point  of  thinking  that  she  had  the 
right  to  console  herself.  She  has  one  fault,  however, 
in  common  with  all  the  women  of  this  school  of 
Rousseau :  she  speaks  not  alone  of  her  sensibility  and 
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her  channs,  but  of  her  chiimcter.  of  her  principlfs.  bcf 
wiorals.  Mid  her  virtue,  I  do  not  know  whciher  the 
women  of  the  seventi-enth  century  had  more  or  less 
of  all  those  things;  but  as  a  gcnerul  rule  (hey  did  not 
tidk  abcfut  them  ihemsdves;  and  that  is  more  agree- 
able, more  becoming,  in  fact,  whether  because  U  U 
better  not  to  call  atiention  to  what  one  lacks,  or  be- 
cause there  is  good  taste  and  good  grace  In  allowing 
others  to  discover  what  one  has. 

Madame  de  La  Tour's  enthusiasm  for  Jean-Jacques 
is  not  artificial,  it  is  sincere,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
tMng  frlse  in  it,  as  there  is  in  its  object  and  hero  him- 
seK,  She  works  herself  up  and  raves  about  the  purity 
of  her  passion,  about  the  beauty  of  the  motive  which 
actuates  Yttx.  She  would  fain  make  of  the  aging  and 
infhin  misanthrope  a  genuine  Saint-Preux,  an  ideal 
Saint-Preux.  all  soul  and  all  mind,  all  flame.  The  In- 
stinct .rf  her  sex,  that  is  to  say.  her  common  sense. 
whispers  to  her  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  that  she  has 
little  to  expect  from  him,  that  she  can  with  difficulty 
extort  a  reply  from  him,  that  it  is  hardly  becoming, 
after  all,  for  a  woman  to  throw  herself  thus  at  the  head 
of  a  surly  fellow  (great  writer  though  he  be),  who 
iroubles  himself  not  at  all  about  her  and  who  spurns 
her.  Then  suddenly,  ignoring  the  disadvantages,  she 
cries:  "Heisaman!  What  difference  does  it  make? 
Ought  the  paltry  distinction  between  the  sexes  to  be 
considered  in  a  commerce  of  which  the  soul  pays  all 
the  expenses  i "    There  is  the  false  note,  there  the 
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impossible  begins.  Why,  it  is  sex  and  nothing  else 
(do  you  not  realise  it  ?)  which,  constantly  brought  to 
the  surface,  or  understood,  vaguely  hinted  at,  and  felt, 
makes  the  charm  of  such  correspondences,  even  the 
purest,  from  which  you  anticipate  nothing  else  than 
that  selfsame  charm. 

Madame  de  La  Tour's  friend,  the  soi-disant  Claire, 
who  had  begun  the  correspondence  in  her  friend's 
name,  was  the  first  and  only  one  to  abandon  it.  She 
became  disgusted  with  Rousseau's  gusts  of  temper, 
which  were  in  truth  severe  on  certain  days,  especially 
when  the  two  friends  demanded  letters,  answers, 
which  they  did  too  often.  One  day,  when  he  had 
been  harassed  and  reproached  by  the  two  friends  for 
the  infrequency  and  brevity  of  his  replies,  Rousseau, 
annoyed  beyond  endurance,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Madame  de  La  Tour: 

"Montmorency,  i  i  January,  1763. 

"  Saint-Preux  was  thirty  years  old,  in  good  health,  and  intent  only 
upon  hb  pleasures;  nobody  resembles  Saint-Preux  less  than  J. -J. 
Rousseau.  On  receipt  of  a  letter  like  the  last,  Julie  would  have  been 
less  offended  by  my  silence  than  alarmed  at  my  condition;  at  such  a 
time  she  would  not  have  amused  herself  by  counting  letters  and 

underlining  words;  nobody  resembles  Julie  less  than  Madame  de 

[La  Tour].  You  have  much  wit,  Madame,  you  are  very  glad  to 
display  it,  and  all  that  you  want  of  me  is  letters:  you  are  more  repre- 
sentative of  your  quarter  than  I  thought. 

**J.-J.  Rousseau/' 

Observe  that  Madame  de  La  Tour  lived  on  Rue 
Richelieu,  in  the  Palais-Royal  quarter,  and  that  Rous- 
seau's closing  allusion  was  nothing  less  than  a  vulgar 


iniilL.  Madame  de  La  Tour's  friend,  "  Claire,"  M 
had  enough.  "  I  have  given  myself  three  smart  blows 
on  the  breast,"  she  wrote  to  her  friend,  "'becausel 
Wiasfool  enough  to  bring  you  two  together.  Socrates 
said' that  he  looked  at  himself  when  he  wanted  to  see 
a  madman.  Let  us  give  that  receipt  to  our  animaL" 
In  tlw  iast  letter  that  she  had  written  to  Rousseau, 
tMs  Claire,  who  had  perhaps  more  wit,  or  ;i1  ill 
events  a  teas  FMerved  and  sharper  wit  than  Madame 
deLsTcHir,  had  dtscharged/at  the  eloquent  bear  Uie 
oUMt  ouel  phrase  that  he  could  hear.  "  Bah  ! "  she 
had  said,  "you  are  niadc  just  like  other  men."  Moti- 
f's Dorine  could  have  thought  of  nothing  better. 

In  truti),  R'CHisseau's  great  pretension,  the  germ  of 
Us  malady  and  of  that  of  hb  successors,  wan  precisely 
tliit,  that  he  was  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  other  men. 
"I  am  not  made  like  any  man  that  1  have  ever  seen; 
I  venture  to  believe  that  I  am  not  made  like  any  man 
alive."  These  words  of  Rousseau,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Confessions,  all  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
Rousseau's  disorder  say  or  think. 

Madame  de  La  Tour  did  not  follow  her  friend 
Claire's  example;  she  did  not  lose  courage.  It  was 
not  her  brain  alone  that  had  become  enthusiastic  for 
Rousseau:  she  loved  him  sincerely,  ardently,  irration- 
ally, with  the  devoted  passion  of  a  woman  who  had 
never  before  had  an  object  upon  which  to  place  her 
romantic  affections.  A  few  sentences  from  him,  in 
his  early  letters  to  her,  sentences  wholly  literary,  the 
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significance  of  which  she  exaggerated  and  which  she 
read  again  and  again,  had  led  her  to  think  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  occupying  for  an  instant  some  corner 
in  his  heart,  which  was  open  to  nobody  since  Madame 
d'Houdetot  had  passed  that  way.  She  resumed  the 
correspondence  alone,  unknown  to  Claire;  she  be- 
came— what  a  woman  becomes  so  easily  when  she 
loves — importunate,  persistent,  often  maladroit;  she 
was  a  torment.  Constantly  humiliated,  she  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge,  never  disheartened. 
Proud  and  sensitive,  she  received  many  a  wound, 
which,  however,  never  prevented  her  from  forgiving. 

The  name  *'Julie,"  which  Rousseau  had  bestowed 
upon  her  at  first,  was  taken  from  her;  he  called  her 
nothing  but  **  Marianne."  *  She  submitted  to  this 
painful  diminution  of  evidences  of  regard,  already  so 
rare  and  so  dearly  bought,  and  continued  to  show 
gratitude  for  what  she  did  obtain.  Sometimes  he 
forgot  even  the  name  Marianne,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  call  her  when  he  wrote  to  her;  she  had  to 
refresh  his  memory.  No  matter,  she  still  found  means 
to  grasp  at  the  slightest  marks  of  affection,  and  to  be 
moved  by  things  that  certainly  were  not  worth  the 
trouble. 

The  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  during  which 

i  [Marianne  was  the  heroine  of  the  inordinately  long  (i  i  volumes) 
novel  of  that  name  published  by  Marivaux  in  1 738-1 741,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  that  author's  plays,  is  said  to  be  due  the  coining  of  the 
word  marivaudage,  which  means  great  subtlety  and  refinement  of 
expression. — Tr.] 


Rousseau,  having  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  lived 
at  Moliers  (1762-176^).  was  the  time  when  the  cor- 
respondence was  most  regular  and  afforded  most 
consolation  to  poor  Marianne.  One  day,  after  receiv- 
ing from  her  a  letter  in  which  she  drew  a  pleasing 
portrait  of  herself.  Rousseau  wrote  to  her;  '"How 
delightful  it  will  be  to  me  to  hear  all  the  pleasant 
things  you  write,  said  to  me  by  such  a  lovely  mouth, 
and  to  read  in  those  deep  blue  eyes,  fortified  by  black 
lashes,  the  friendship  which   you  express  for   me!" 

That  was  the  supreme  moment.  "Do  you  know 
that  your  letter  is  charming,"  Madame  de  La  Tour 
replies,  "and  that,  in  order  not  to  deem  you  too 
charming  yourself,  I  have  been  obliged  to  remember 
the  many  clouds  with  which  you  have  darkened  (he 
beautiful  days  that  you  have  sometimes  given  to  mc? 
If  it  were  more  equal,  my  intercourse  with  you  would 
be  loo  absorbing;  such  as  it  is,  it  absorbs  me  enough 
to  give  me  both  pleasure  and  pain;  more  would  be 
too  much." 

Let  us  be  just:  there  are  moments  when  we  under- 
stand Rousseau's  annoyance,  when  we  almost  share 
it;  for  Madame  de  La  Tour  is  very  exacting,  although 
she  seems  not  to  suspect  it.  One  day  she  sends  him 
another  portrait  of  herself,  this  time  a  miniature.  She 
attaches  to  this  gift  an  importance  perfectly  natural  in 
a  woman,  in  a  woman  who  loves,  who  would  fain  be 
loved  by  a  man  who  has  never  seen  her;  but  that  feel- 
ing betrays  itself  by  over-much  solicitude.     She  in- 
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sists  that  Rousseau  at  the  very  moment  that  he  receives 
the  portrait,  or  the  letter  accompanying  it  (and  even 
though  he  does  not  send  his  answer  for  a  week),  shall 
sit  down  to  write — what? — his  first  impression  of 
her.  She  wishes  to  seize  this  first  impression  all 
a-quiver,  when  it  has  made  but  one  leap  from  the 
heart  and  mind  to  the  paper.  Rousseau  obeys,  but  in 
few  words,  and  too  coldly  to  suit  the  sensitive  Mari- 
anne: "So  here  it  is  at  last,  the  portrait  that  1  have 
so  justly  longed  for !  It  comes  just  when  1  am  sur- 
rounded by  strangers  and  tiresome  visitors.  1  thought 
that  I  ought  to  notify  you  of  its  receipt,  and  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest  about  it."  Poor  Marianne  is  in 
despair  and  frantic  to  receive  so  little.  '*  Your  lacon- 
icism  distresses  me,  my  friend."  She  would  like  to 
know  what  he  thinks  of  her  in  the  portrait ;  she  is  at 
great  pains  to  inform  him  that  it  does  not  flatter  her; 
that  everybody  thinks  that  she  is  better-looking  than 
it  makes  her.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  woman.  Alas!  all 
this  rests  upon  an  illusion,  upon  the  theory  that  be- 
cause she  loves  she  must  be  loved  equally.  Madame 
de  La  Tour  did  not  know  that,  since  Madame  d'Houde- 
tot's  day,  Rousseau's  heart  had  no  more  flame  to  give 
forth.  And  so,  despite  all  her  efforts,  she  can  find  no 
lodging  in  that  contracted  and  embittered  heart. 

She  strives  to  insinuate  a  soothing  quality,  a  secret 
consolation  into  that  glorious  passion  of  hers;  that 
would  have  been  difficult,  doubtless,  at  any  time,  but 
it  certainly  was  too  late  at  the  time  when  she  made 


i4»  Jean-Jacquw  Honsfnn. 

the  iitlempl.  Rousseau  Iclls  her  so  in  every  lone-, 
he  enumerates  his  physical  itts,  the  persecutions  o( 
which  he  is.  or  helievcs  himself  to  be.  the  object,  the 
bores,  the  spies,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else! 

"  Anil  will)  :ill  111?  rt<^t,"  he  aduii,  tcniibly  cnmtgh,  "  i  man  vrlM 
hasn't  a  ^ilhing  of  in>,-onw  cjnnol  livi-  on  ah,  ind  he  mud  be  •!  tear 
pains  to  provide  Mnntlf  wilh  bread.  But  1  am  aniisnl  at  myikit- 
pUdty,  in  trying  to  make  *  Parisian  woman  1ist<n  lo  reason  ttmceniBg 
a  liiuation  so  diScrenl  (lom  her  own— i  woman  who  1*  an  iiOtr  by 
pro&sioii,  and  who,  having  no  other  orcupition  thin  to  write  anj 
receive  Ivtien,  thinks  that  her  (Hendt  $hmilil  pay  no  htnl  to  anvthbif 
dse." — "  I  know,"  he  sayi  again,  willi  no  Ins  (rulh  than  bitlatMM, 
"  I  know  thai  it  a  nnt  in  the  human  hMrl  to  put  itielf  in  the  place  of 
other  people  in  tMpecl  tJ  its  demands  upon  them," 

■  V  :  ■  .Wt 
At  this  time  Rousicau's  rcMon  wnakoiifyMriMil^ 
implored;  ho.yfa%'htgltm\ng.notmfyw-mppttrmmt 
ta  Ae  vigue  geaenl' seiue  of  the  wvnl^:  but  metatitf 
to  be  nud,  in  the  enct.  medicaft  mob.  '  Hit  coMft 
spondenca  w^  Msdime  da  L»  Tour  during  Mi  «tt 
journ  in  Switzerland  bears  traces  of  the  irritation,  the 
over-excitation  ofvani/v.  in  other  words,  of  that  trait 
which,  in  madness  of  this  sort,  is  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  symptom.  "You  say  that  1  am  not  indif- 
ferent to  anybody."  he  wrote  one  day  to  Madame 
de  La  Tour;  "so  much  the  better !  1  cannot  endure 
lultewarm  people,  and  I  much  prefer  to  be  hated  to 
the  deuth  by  a  thous:ind  and  to  be  loved  in  the  same 
way  by  a  single  one.  Whoever  is  not  passionaMy 
fond  of  me  is  unnorthv  of  me. ' '  Then  the  diseased 
chord  begins  to  vibrate.     He  can  contain  himself  no 


longer;  the  spring  is  released.  '*A  person  may  not 
care  for  my  books,"  he  adds,  **  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that;  but  whoever  does  not  love  me  because  of  my 
books  is  a  knave;  no  one  can  ever  drive  that  out  of  my 
mind!"  His  mind,  therefore,  was  already  attacked. 
One  has  a  sense  of  humiliation  for  what  is  called  human 
talent  or  genius,  when  one  reflects  that  it  was  after 
this  time  that  Rousseau  wrote  some  of  his  divinest 
pages,  the  first  books  of  the  Confessions,  the  fifth 
"  Promenade  "  of  the  Reveries.  That  wounded  or- 
ganism seemed  in  only  the  better  trim  to  produce 
some  of  its  most  delicious  fruits. 

Induced  by  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  Switzerland  to  go  to  England  and  entrust 
himself  to  the  hospitality  of  David  Hume,  Rousseau 
returned  for  a  moment  to  Paris  (December,  1763).  A 
Life  of  Hume  has  recently '  been  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  places  this  episode  of  Rousseau's  life  in 
its  proper  light.  In  this  connection  Hume's  letters  are 
invaluable,  impartial  testimony.  The  cold  tempera- 
ment of  the  English  sage  was  at  that  time  outspoken 
in  favour  of  him  who  proposed  to  be  his  guest.  To  no 
purpose  did  the  philosophes  inform  him  that  Rous- 
seau would  be  at  odds  with  him  before  he  reached 
Calais.  Hume  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  he  had 
found  him  so  mild,  so  courteous,  so  modest,  so 
naturally  vivacious,  and  of  so  pleasant  a  humour  in 
conversation. 

»  [Written  in  1850— Tr.] 
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"He  has."  he  said,  "  more  of  Ihe  manners  of  a  min  of  the  wmU 
than  any  of  Ihe  lilerary  men  here,  except  M.  de  Buffon,  whose  lii, 
carriage,  and  allilude  cotreipond  more  nearly  \a  those  of  a  MirUiil  of 
Fnnce  than  to  one's  ide,i  of  i  pkihiapht.  M.  Rousseau  is  of  snuR 
slalure  and  would  be  ralher  ugly  were  It  not  thai  he  hu  the  finest  ftA- 
ures  in  the  world,  or  ;it  all  events  Ihe  moil  expressive." 

Hume  called  him  ''the  pretty  little  man";  he  did 
not  even  see  over-much  affectation  in  Ihe  Armenian 
costume  which  Roussenu  wore  at  that  time  on  the 
pretext  that  his  infirmity  made  it  necessary.  But  this 
same  David  Hume  judged  him  most  justly  when,  a 
month  or  two  later,  and  before  their  falling-out,  find- 
ing that  Rousseau  was  determined  to  shut  himself  up, 
alone,  in  Ihe  country,  he  prophesied  that  he  would  be 
as  unhappy  there  as  he  was  anywhere  else. 

"  He  will  be  absotulely  withoul  occupation,"  he  wrote  (a  Elliir; 
"  wilhniil  society,  and  almost  without  diversion  of  any  mkI.  He  Ya% 
read  very  little  during  his  life,  and  he  hit  riow  renounced  reading  d- 
togelhet.  He  has  seen  very  litllr,  and  he  has  not  tlie  slightest  cino»- 
Hy  to  see  and  olwerve.  He  has  studied  and  reflected,  strictly  speaking, 
very  little,  and  hat,  in  truth,  only  a  very  slight  stock  of  knowledge. 
He  has  simply /'A  throughout  his  life;  and  in  that  regard  his  setuitivc- 
ness  has  reached  a  point  that  surpasses  anything  I  ever  saw  t>efore; 
but  it  affords  him  a  keener  sertsalion  of  pain  than  of  pleasure.  He  is 
like  a  naked  man.  not  only  stripped  of  his  clothes,  but  stripped  of  hit 
skin,  who,  thus  flayed  to  the  quick,  should  be  forced  to  contend  with 
the  inclemency  of  the  elements  which  incessantly  keep  thb  worM  in 
turmoil." 

Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  describe  more  exactly 
Rousseau's  condition,  mental  and  physiological;  and 
with  a  guest  of  such  unhealthy  susceptibilities,  thus 
abandoned  to  solitude,  "  without  occupation,  without 
books,  without  society  [except  that  of  the  wretched 
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Th6rdse  *],  and  without  sleep, ' '  Hume  must  have  been 
the  less  surprised  at  the  result. 

Meanwhile  I  have  forgotten  Madame  de  La  Tour, 
and  Rousseau  himself  came  within  an  ace  of  forget- 
ting her  when  he  passed  through  Paris.  She  waited 
anxiously  for  him  to  advise  her  of  his  arrival  by  a 
word, — perhaps  she  even  expected  a  visit  from  him. 
•*  I  heard  that  you  were  in  Paris,  my  dear  Jean- 
Jacques;  I  cannot  believe  it,  as  I  did  not  learn  it  from 
yourself."  But  ** Dear  Jean-Jacques"  was  not  in  an 
amiable  mood  that  day.  'M  have  received  your  two 
letters,  Madame;  more  reproaches!  As  I  never,  in 
whatever  situation  1  may  be,  receive  anything  else 
from  you,  I  take  them  for  granted  and  know  what  to 
expect.  My  arrival  and  my  stay  here  are  not  a  secret, 
I  have  not  been  to  see  you,  because  1  go  to  see  no  one." 
And  he  made  her,  who  deemed  herself  already  an  old 
fiiend,  feel  that  she  was  only  a  new  friend,  one  among 
a  multitude,  and  that  she  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  real  foothold  in  a  corner  of  his  heart. 

She  made  bold,  in  spite  of  everything,  to  present 
herself  at  his  door,  in  the  Temple,  where  the  Prince  de 
Conti  was  giving  him  shelter.  She  arrived  at  an  hour 
when  she  hoped  to  And  him  alone,  but  he  was  not; 
she  went  in,  however,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the 
gratitude  which  she  displayed,  that  she  was  not  too 

'  [Thcrese  La  Vasseur,  the  woman  with  whom  Rousseau  lived  for 
many  years;  he  had  five  children  by  her,  whom  he  carried,  one  after 
mother,  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. — Tr.] 


CiO(4ty'i«:«hw)r 'he^embCKsdlMHt  wbM  Mi»«Mi 
away.  '  This  was  the  on^wcaAwi  «]»»*•  bhI  llfi 
oibfo^  of  Mr  wonhi^,  wtth-any  a 
Stx-yAA  latar  ^prfli'rTva)!"' 
^ettimed  to  Paria^'itie  appMred^oofrinanliRgatriii 
lodgings  on  Roe PUitriMe,  on'tiae pretCKt tftatsbalii 
moslc  (brMffliorcbpy.^:  gi»  did  net-g^  hw-n— n 
and  he'did  nMrccngiHse  her;  '9iewca|iatritt-t«» 
ffloHtha  bter  kifdimide  htnOf  ki^mm-Ot*  budftlil 
Wcocsk;  he  gave  hen  her  disiitfsBid>ky  leHH',  ani  Wniid 
tlwi  fhat  tMrd  ¥lA  was  (|ujte  eiMiiiglt;i  A'prey  s»'feii 
nutria,  Roussieau  ho  Icmgef  belonged  to  WnMdf.  '-mi 
'  And  yet  Madame  deLa  T^mr  dewrMd-wel^fMM 
onamemorabtewcasion,  and  heMmaeirHad  seoHd 
to  appicdite  her  devotion.  WlMo,  abc  iMatba^llBr 
Rousaeau  went  16  GnglamL  Ms  qmrd  Mth  MbM 
burst  out  aM»i  Paris  lodtsidai  for  or  iifdmt  1Mb 
Madame  de  La  Tour  did  not  hesitate:  she  was  Ar 
Jean-Jacques,  whether  or  no;  it  is  a  woman's  right, 
and  her  honour,  to  act  blindly  in  such  a  case.  She 
published,  anonymously,  a  letter  most  favourable  to  her 
friend's  disposition,  although  she  knew  so  well  how 
unjust  and  insulting  he  could  be  without  reason. 
This  letter,  which  has  lost  all  its  interest  to-day,  bears 
witness  to  a  fearless  pen,  capable  of  virile  polemical 
writing, — ^the  lance  of  an  amazon.  "As  I  read  it," 
wrote  Rousseau,  "  my  heart  beats  fast,  and  I  recognise 

'  [It  wai  by  copying  music  that  jean-Jacques  gained  a  UvcUhood 
during  his  last  years  — 'Ta.J 
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my  dear  Marianne."  But  this  gratitude  soon  sub- 
sided ;  his  heart  was  already  too  closely  beset  by  dis- 
trust to  admit  for  long  any  gentle  sentiment. 

Let  us  be  more  Just  than  he  was.  It  was  her  as- 
piration to  make  a  place  for  herself  in  his  heart  and  to 

• 

leave  an  impression  there,  and  she  failed;  but  at  least 
let  her  name  be  attached  to  the  renown  of  the  man 
who  so  often  spurned  her,  and  to  whom  she  devoted 
herself  without  a  murmur;  may  it  be  given  to  her  (it  is 
the  sole  consolation  that  she  would  have  wished)  to 
live  forever,  as  a  satellite  in  the  radiance  of  his  glory! 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  Rousseau  from 
a  literary  standpoint,  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  French  language  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  language  which  was  in  part  bequeathed 
to  that  century  by  the  dying  seventeenth — as  we  find 
it  in  that  writer  through  whose  influence  it  made  the 
greatest  progress,  and  who  compelled  it  to  submit  to 
the  greatest  revolution  it  had  known  since  the  days  of 
Pascal — ^a  revolution  from  which  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  date  our  beginnings. 

Before  Rousseau  and  after  F^nelon  there  were  many 
attempts  at  acquiring  styles  of  writing  which  were 
no  longer  pure  seventeenth-century:  Fontenelle  had 
his  style,  if  style  there  ever  was;  Montesquieu  had 
his, — more  robust,  more  solid,  more  striking,  but  a 
style  none  the  less.  Voltaire  alone  had  none,  and 
his  quick,  clear,  impetuous  language  flowed  as  if  its 
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source  were  but  two  steps  away.  "  You  think,"  be 
writes  somewhere,  "that  !  express  myself  clcjrly 
enough;  I  am  like  the  little  brooks, — they  arc  trans- 
parent because  they  are  not  deep."  He  said  this 
laughingly;  in  such  wise  we  tell  ourselves  many  half- 
Irulhs.  But  the  age  demanded  something  more;  it 
wished  to  be  moved,  excited,  rejuvenated  by  (he  ex- 
pression of  ide^s  and  feelings  of  which  it  had  no  deir 
conception,  and  which  it  was  always  seeking.  But 
fons  prose,  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Hhtoire  Sai' 
ureJIe,  gave  it  a  sort  of  image  of  what  it  wanted,  an 
image  more  majestic  than  living,  a  little  out  of  reach, 
and  too  closely  attached  to  scientiltc  subjects.  Rous- 
seau appeared:  on  the  day  when  he  really  became 
known  to  himself,  he  revealed  at  the  same  instant  to 
his  epoch  the  writer  best  adapted  to  set  forth  with 
novelty,  with  force,  with  a  logic  streaked  with  (lame. 
the  confused  ideas  which  were  struggling,  striving  to 
be  bom.  In  taking  possession  of  this  language,  which 
he  had  had  to  vanquish  and  make  himself  master  of. 
he  put  a  little  constraint  upon  it,  he  marked  it  with  a 
ply  which  it  was  destined  to  retain  thenceforth;  but 
he  gave  it  more  than  he  took  from  it,  and,  in  many 
respects,  he  strengthened  and  regenerated  it  SiiKe 
Jean-Jacques  It  has  been  the  form  of  the  language 
created  and  firmly  established  by  him  into  which  our 
greatest  writers  have  cast  their  innovations,  and  which 
they  have  striven  to  improve.  The  pure  seventeenth- 
century  form,  as  we  love  to  recall  it,  has  been  little 
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more  than  a  charming  relic  of  antiquity,  and  a  source 
of  regret  to  persons  of  taste. 

Although  the  Confessions  did  not  appear  until  after 
Rousseau's  death,  and  when  his  influence  was  already 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  it  is  in  that  work  that  it 
is  most  convenient  for  us  to-day  to  study  him,  with 
all  the  merits,  the  prodigies,  and  the  defects  of  his 
talent.  We  will  try  to  do  it,  confining  ourselves  so 
far  as  we  can  to  a  consideration  of  the  writer,  but  re- 
serving the  right  to  comment  upon  the  ideas  and  the 
character  of  the  man. 

The  present  moment  [1850]  is  not  very  favourable 
to  Rousseau,  who  is  charged  with  being  the  author, 
the  promoter,  of  many  of  the  ills  that  we  are  undergo- 
ing. "There  is  no  writer,**  some  one  has  judiciously 
said,  "better  fitted  to  make  the  poor  man  arrogant." 
In  spite  of  all  this,  we  will  try  not  to  be  unduly  influ- 
enced ourselves  by  this  personal  feeling,  so  to  speak, 
which  leads  men  of  good  judgment  to  blame  him  for 
the  painful  trials  through  which  we  are  passing.  Men 
who  have  such  a  range  and  such  foresight  should  not 
be  judged  according  to  the  emotions  and  reactions  of 
a  single  day. 

The  idea  of  writing  *'  Confessions  "  seems  so  nat- 
ural in  Rousseau,  and  so  in  harmony  with  his  disposi- 
tion and  his  talent  alike,  that  one  would  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suggest  it  to  him.  It  came 
to  him,  however,  in  the  first  place,  from  his  publisher, 
Rey  of  Amsterdam,  and  also  from  Duclos.     After  La 


NonveUe  tMiOse.  after  ^iubvKoufaMU'begiBip  9g6| 
to  set  down  his  Ciwi/iMS«BM,:aa  thtnig»;<if,fi<^  tff% 
itftm-  Ms  depirtuFe  from  MontmonBcy  aoiliduriiig^ 
sojourn  at  Matter*  in  Switwrlfiiid.  TbMB  |u»:J«|l 
been  (NdMisbed,  in  the  hstmunberraf  tb^  AfptfcSnte 
(October,  li^,  an  opening  cbiqitiir  p(  tlie  Oitfk% 
iAMs„Ulw)  froin  a  manuscnyMfpoiftted  Ifi  HIP  UNiff 
o(Neiidifliel;„iti»RouB««w's rfintidipft.  '^^MdlJlK 
afterward  stqppreased. .  Hiia.arifbal.-cxfMhn^  ^vWIt 
is  mucti  less  eniphatk  and  le«f(,«miite:1iWM  tl|^!M^ 
we  find  In  the  Omfessums  as  putiHi^,  dott  afff^ 
greet  us  with  a  blast  from  "tlie  v^m^M''^  Wl 
judgment"  nw  does  it  end  «^  jOkS!  ^nnou*  apoatr^ 
phe.to  the  "Eternal  Being.!',  .JUumcauABtaiqqtil 
ther^n,  at  much  greater  Iragti^.tnit  in  ptMlwophiail 
language,  his  plan  of  palndi^  hirnsdft  and  maUqg 
h|s  confessims  4  Umte  rigumr;  he  makes  it  very  deal 
in  what  the  originality  and  singularity  of  his  plan 
consists. 

"No  one  can  describe  a  man's  life  but  (he  man  himself.  Hb  in- 
ward being,  his  real  life,  is  l<nown  to  him  alone;  but  when  writing  ot 
it,  he  disguises  it;  under  the  name  of  his  life,  he  writes  his  apology; 
he  exhibits  himself  as  he  wishes  himself  to  be  seen,  but  not  at  all  n 
he  is.  The  most  sincere  of  men  are,  at  the  best,  truthful  only  in  what 
they  say ;  they  lie  by  their  reticences,  and  those  things  as  to  which  tltey 
are  silent  put  such  a  different  face  on  what  they  pretend  to  confess, 
that  by  telling  only  a  part  of  the  truth  they  tell  nothing.  (  put  Mon- 
taigne al  the  head  of  those  iincrn  hypocrites,  who  tiy  to  deceive 
by  telling  the  truth.  He  exhibits  himself  with  failii^;  but  he  av 
cribes  to  himself  only  those  which  are  amiable;  there  is  no  manlivimg 
who  has  not  some  haUful  onts,  Montaigne's  portrait  of  Mmself  b  a 
good  likeness,  but  taken  in  profile.     Who  can  say  that  a  scar  on  the 
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cheek,  or  an  eye  gouged  out  on  the  side  that  he  hides  from  us,  would 
not  have  changed  his  aspect  completely  ?  " 

He  proposes  therefore  to  do  what  no  one  before  him 
has  ever  planned  or  dared  to  do.  As  for  style,  it  seems 
to  him  necessary  to  invent  one  as  novel  as  his  project, 
and  proportioned  to  the  diversity  and  dissimilarity  of 
the  things  he  has  it  in  mind  to  describe. 

*'  If  I  attempt  to  produce  a  work  written  with  great  care,  as  others 
have  done,  1  shall  not  paint  myself  but  besmear  myself  with  paint.' 
The  matter  now  in  hand  is  my  portrait,  not  a  book.  1  am  going  to 
work,  so  to  speak,  in  the  camera  obscura  ;  no  other  art  is  needed 
than  to  follow  exactly  those  lines  which  I  see  marked  out.  And  so  I 
choose  my  own  path  in  the  matter  of  style  as  in  that  of  subject.  1  shall 
iiot  take  pains  to  make  it  uniform;  I  shall  always  use  whatever  style  may 
rome  to  me;  I  shall  change  it  according  to  my  whim,  without  scruple; 
I  shall  set  down  everything  as  1  feel  it,  as  1  see  it,  without  choice  of 
words,  without  embarrassment,  without  worrying  over  the  mixture. 
By  abandoning  myself  at  once  to  my  recollection  of  the  impression  re- 
ceived at  the  time  and  to  my  present  feeling,  I  shall  depict  the  state 
of  my  mind  twice  over,  to-wit,  at  the  moment  when  the  event  hap- 
pened to  me  and  at  the  moment  when  I  describe  it ;  my  style,  uneven 
and  unadorned,  now  hurried  and  now  diffuse,  now  serious  and  now 
foolish,  now  grave  and  now  gay,  will  itself  form  a  part  of  my  story. 
In  a  word,  no  matter  how  this  work  may  be  written,  it  will  always  be, 
because  of  its  aim,  an  invaluable  book  for  philosophers;  it  is,  I  say 
again,  a  document  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  human  heart,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  in  existence." 

Rousseau's  error  was  not  the  believing  that,  by  con- 
fessing himself  thus  aloud  before  all  men,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  so  different  from  Christian  humility,  he  was  do- 
ing a  unique  thing,  or  even  a  thing  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest for  the  study  of  the  human   heart;   his  error 

^Je  ne  me  peindrai  pas,  je  me  farderai. 


consisted  in  his  belief  lii^il  he  was  doing  a  uajul  thing 
He  did  not  see  that  he  was  acting  like  the  physician 
who  should  undertake  to  describe  in  an  iniclligible, 
attractive  way,  for  the  behoof  of  worldly  and  ignorant 
people,  some  strongly  characterised  mental  weakness 
or  disease;  such  a  physician  would  be  in  a  measure 
blameworthy  and  responsible  for  all  the  maniacs  and 
foob  by  imitation  and  contagion  whom  his  bo(A 
would  make. 

The  first  pages  of  the  Confessions  are  over-empha- 
sised and  decidedly  painful.  I  find  at  the  outset  "a 
hiatus  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  memory."  Rousseau 
speaks  of  the  authors  of  his  days  ;  he  bore  at  his  birth 
the  germ  of  an  incommodity  which  time  has  aggra- 
vated (renforciie),  he  says,  and  which  now  gives  him 
occasional  respites  (rfldches)  only  to.  etc.,  etc.  AD 
this  is  unpleasant;  but  beware!  beside  this  harshness 
of  accentuation  and  these  native  crudities,  what  words 
are  these?  what  unwonted  simplicity,  intimate,  and 
penetrating! 

"  I  felt  befoce  I  thought;  that  is  the  common  lot  of  nunldnd.  I 
experienced  it  more  (iilly  than  othcR.  1  do  not  linow  what  I  did  vf 
to  the  time  t  was  Tive  oi  sin  yean  old.  I  do  not  know  how  I  learned 
to  read;  I  simply  remember  my  first  books  and  (heir  effect  on  me. 

...  My  mother  had  left  some  novels;  we  began  to  read  ItMm 
after  suppei,  my  falhct  and  I  At  tint  it  was  simply  a  questioii  of 
giving  me  practice  in  reading  by  means  of  entertaining  IkioIu;  bat 
soon  the  interest  became  so  intense  that  we  read  by  (ibis  without  kw 
termission,  and  passed  whole  nights  in  that  occupation.  We  co«M 
never  put  a  hark  down  until  the  end.  Sometimes  my  £ilher,  hor. 
ing  the  swallows  in  the  morning,  would  say  shamdacedly:  'LH  'i  jv 
to  b*d,  I  «m  mon  of  m  ekild  tluHjtou.'  " 
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Mark  well  this  swallow;  it  is  the  first,  and  it  an- 
nounces a  new  springtime  of  the  language;  we  begin 
to  detect  its  appearance  only  in  Rousseau.  It  is  from 
him  that  the  appreciation  of  nature  dates,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  France.*  From  him,  too,  dates,  in 
our  literature,  the  sentiment  of  domestic  life,  of  that 
lowly,  poor,  reserved,  intimate  life,  wherein  so  many 
treasures  of  virtue  and  amiability  are  amassed.  De- 
spite some  details  in  execrable  taste,  where  he  talks 
about  pilfering  and  victuals  (mangeaille),  how  readily 
we  forgive  him  in  consideration  of  that  old  ballad  of 
his  childhood,  of  which  he  remembers  only  the  tune 
and  a  few  scattered  words,  but  which  he  is  for  ever 
trying  to  recall,  and  never  succeeds  in  recalling,  old 
as  he  is,  without  a  touching  delight! 

"  It  is  a  whim  which  I  do  not  understand  at  all,  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  sing  it  through  without  being  stopped  by  my 
tears.  A  hundred  times  I  have  thought  of  writing  to  Paris  to  have 
the  rest  of  the  words  hunted  up,  that  is,  if  there  is  still  any  one  who 
knows  them ;  but  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  pleasure  I  take  in  remem- 
bering the  song  would  disappear  in  great  part,  if  I  had  proof  that 
others  besides  my  poor  Aunt  Suzon  used  to  sing  it." 

That  is  the  new  thing  in  the  author  of  the  Confessions, 
that  is  what  fascinates  us  by  opening  before  us  an  un- 
expected fountain  of  private,  domestic  sensibility.  And 
so,  when  we  note  with  some  regret  that  Rousseau 

'  [In  hb  Essay  on  George  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve  says:  "  It  was 
Jean-Jacques  who  had  the  glory  of  first  discovering  nature  and  de- 
scribing it;  the  natural  scenery  of  Switzerland,  of  her  mountains,  lakes, 
and  forests  —  he  aroused  enthusiasm  for  these  hitherto  unknown 
beauties. — ^Ti.] 


did  force  and  upturn  and,  as  it  were^  i^n  the  l^Mgh 
through  the  language,  we  i^  inslantijr  thjtt^^  at,  the 
same  time  he  fertilised  it  and  sawed  i^  . 

A  man  of  the  haughtyaristocratic  stock,  butapiffl 
of  Rousseau*  and  one  who  had  fiot  much  more  appier «--«« 
ciation  and  fear  of  ridicule,  thw  he^  M.  de  Chateauh^-..^. 
briand,  adopted  in  Ren^md  m  his  MSiMir«$  this 
of  avowals  and  confessions^  more  or  I^s  dsrecl, 
produced  some  astounding  and  magical  eiffects 
Let  us  mark  the  differ^ces,  howeirer.  Roiasaeau 
not  the  initial  elevation  of  mind;  he  is  not  altog^iir 
— far  from  it!— what  we  caU  a  weUt^bom  ^ifal;  iheUt 
a  leaning  toward  vice,  and  towards  k>w  vices;  he  has 
shameful  concealed  appetite^  which, do  not  bespadc 
the  gentleman ;  he  has  thoselong periodsof  a tiniiili(|f 
which  changes  abruptly  to  the  effrontery  of  a  poU^m 
and  a  vaurien,  as  he  calls  himself;  in  a  word,  he  has 
not  that  safeguard,  the  sense  of  honour,  which  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had,  from  childhood,  standing  like  an 
alert  sentinel  beside  his  shortcomings.  But  Rousseau, 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  which,  following  his  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  by  their  names,  is 
superior  to  Chateaubriand  in  the  sense  that  he  is  more 
human,  more  of  a  man,  more  easily  moved.  He  has 
not  that  incredible  austerity  (a  genuinely  feudal  auster- 
ity, in  very  truth),  and  those  aberrations  of  the  heart 
which  Chateaubriand  displays  in  speaking  of  his  father 
and  mother,  for  example.  When  Rousseau  is  on  the 
subject  of  the  misconduct  of  his  father, — sl  worthy 
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man,  but  fond  of  pleasure,  frivolous,  and  remarried, 
who  abandons  him  and  leaves  him  to  his  fate, — with 
what  delicacy  he  touches  upon  that  painful  subject! 
how  the  whole  matter  is  coloured  by  the  heart!  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  delicacy  of  the  knight-errant,  but 
of  genuine,  innate  delicacy,  the  delicacy  that  springs 
from  morality  and  humanity. 

It  is  most  extraordinary  that  this  inner  moral  senti- 
ment by  which  he  was  inspired,  and  which  held  him 
in  such  close  relation  with  other  men,  did  not  warn 
Rousseau  how  far  he  lowered  himself  in  many  a  pas- 
sage of  his  life,  and  in  many  a  phrase  which  he  affects. 
His  style,  like  his  life  itself,  seems  to  have  acquired 
something  of  the  vices  of  his  early  education,  and  of 
the  evil  society  which  he  frequented  at  the  beginning. 
After  a  childhood  passed  respectably  in  the  domestic 
circle,  he  is  apprenticed,  and  subjected  to  harsh  treat- 
ment, which  lowers  his  moral  tone  and  impairs  his 
sense  of  delicacy.  The  ttrmspolisson,  vaurien.gueux, 
fripofty  have  no  power  to  arrest  his  course;  indeed 
they  seem  to  flow  from  his  pen  with  a  certain  com- 
placency. His  language  always  retained  a  trace  of 
the  wretched  style  of  his  early  years. 

1  distinguish  in  him  two  varieties  of  change  in  lan- 
guage: one,  which  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
provincial  and  speaks  the  French  of  one  born  out 
of  France.  Rousseau  will  write,  without  a  qualm, 
Comme  quejefasse,  comme  que  ce  fiU,  etc.,  instead  of: 
De  quelque  manidre  que  je  fasse,  de  quelque  maniire 
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que  cefut,  etc. ;  his  articuliilii^n  is  loud  and  harsh;  al 
times  he  has  a  touch  q( goitre  in  his  voice.  But  this 
is  a  defect  which  we  overlook,  so  completely  did  he 
succeed  in  triumphing  over  it  in  some  delightrul  pas- 
sages; so  thoroughly,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  emo- 
tion, did  he  succeed  in  imparling  flexibility  to  his 
diction,  and  to  that  learned  and  laboured  style  pcrifcci 
suppleness  and  the  semblance  of  a  first  gushing  out- 
flow ! — The  other  variety  of  change  and  corruption 
which  one  may  remark  in  him  is  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  moral  sense;  he  seems 
to  have  no  suspicion  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  express;  that  there  are  certain 
degrading,  disgusting,  cynical  expressions  which  the 
decent  man  dispenses  with, — which  he  does  not 
know. 

At  some  time  Rousseau  was  a  servant;  one  detects 
the  fact  by  his  style  in  more  than  one  place.  He  has 
no  dislike  either  of  the  word  or  of  the  thing.  "If 
Ffinelon  were  hving,  you  would  be  a  Catholic,"  said 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  to  him  one  day,  observing 
his  emotion  during  some  ceremonial  of  the  faith. 
"Oh!  if  Fdneion  were  living,"  cried  Rousseau,  in 
tears,  "  1  would  try  to  be  his  footman  so  that  I  might 
earn  the  right  to  be  his  vaM  de  chambre."  The 
lack  of  taste  may  be  delected  even  in  the  emotion. 
Rousseau  is  not  simply  a  journeyman  in  the  language, 
who  has  been  an  apprentice  before  becoming  a  mas- 
ter, and  who  allows  the  marks  of  the  soldering  to 
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appear  here  and  there;  he  is»  morally,  a  man  who,  in 
his  youth,  has  lived  amid  the  greatest  variety  of  con- 
ditions, and  whose  stomach  does  not  revolt  at  certain 
ugly  and  offensive  things  when  he  mentions  them. 
1  will  say  no  more  concerning  this  essential  vice,  this 
blemish,  which  it  is  so  painful  to  encounter  and  to  be 
forced  to  denounce  in  so  great  a  writer  and  painter,  in 
such  a  man. 

Slow  to  think,  quick  to  feel,  with  intense  but  self- 
contained  appetites,  with  daily  suffering  and  con- 
straint, Rousseau  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
describes  himself  to  us  in  these  words  : 

"  Thus  I  attained  my  sixteenth  year,  restless,  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self and  with  everything  else,  with  no  liking  for  my  trade,  with  none 
of  the  pleasures  of  my  age,  devoured  by  desires  the  object  of  which  I 
did  not  know,  weeping  without  cause  for  tears,  sighing  without 
knowing  why  I  sighed;  in  a  word,  fondly  caressing  my  chimeras, 
because  I  saw  nothing  about  me  which  was  of  equal  value.  On  Sun- 
days, after  sermon,  my  comrades  used  to  come  for  me  to  go  out  to 
play  with  them.  I  would  gladly  have  escaped  them  if  I  could;  but, 
once  interested  in  their  games,  1  was  more  eager  and  went  farther  than 
another;  hard  to  start  and  hard  to  stop.** 

Always  at  one  or  the  other  extreme  !  In  this  pas- 
sage we  recognise  the  first  phase  of  the  thoughts,  and 
almost  of  the  very  phrases,  of  Ren^,'  of  those  words 
which  have  already  become  sweet  music,  and  which 
still  sing  in  our  ears: 

**  My  humour  was  impetuous,  my  disposition  uneven.  By  turns 
noby  and  joyous,  taciturn  and  melancholy,  1  would  call  my  young 

*[In  Qiateaubriand's  romance  of  that  name,  publbhed  in  iSoa. — 
Tt.] 
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comiades  about  mc;  Ihen.  nbiui'lly  linninu  my  hatk  upon  th«n.  I 
would  go  and  sil  iparl,  lo  gate  at  Iii<  llcdiiig  cloud  or  liilcn  Id  lh« 
riin  pattering  on  the  leavci," 


And  again: 

"  In  my  youth,  I  cultivateJ  the  Mums;  there  is  nothing  morcfKictic, 
when  its  pa>&io[»  are  new,  than  a  heart  of  «liiti.-rn  ywn.  Th*  mum- 
iilg  of  lUc  it  like  the  morning  o(  llic  day.  full  or  purity,  oi  imago,  and 
hirmoniM." 

Jn  truth  Rene  is  simply  this  same  youth  of  sixteen, 
transplanted,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  diflertait 
nature  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  different  social  condition; 
no  longer  an  engravers  apprentice,  son  of  a  bourgeois 
of  Geneva  (of  a  bourgeois  of  the  lexer  order),  but  a 
chevalier,  of  noble  birth,  a  traveller  en  grand,  en- 
amoured of  the  Muses:  everything,  at  first  sight,  as- 
sumes a  more  seductive,  more  poetic  colouring;  the 
t  of  the  landscape  and  of  the  frame- 
ief  10  the  personality  and  emphasises 
r  style;  but  the  first  hint  of  the  type  is 
there,  in  the  passage  that  we  have  quoted,  and  it  was 
Rousseau  who,  by  looking  into  himself,  found  it 

Ren6  is  a  model  more  flattering  to  us,  because  in 
him  all  the  unpleasant  human  qualities  are  veiled;  he 
has  a  tinge  of  the  colouring  of  Greece,  of  chivalry,  and 
of  Christianity,  whose  diverse  reflections  mingle  on 
the  surface.  Words,  in  that  masterpiece  of  art,  ac- 
quire a  new  magic;  there  are  words  overflowing 
with  light  and  melody.  The  horizon  is  magnified  in 
every  direction,  and  the  rays  from  Olympus  disport 
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themselves  thereon.  Rousseau  offers  nothing  com- 
parable to  him  at  first  glance,  but  he  is  more  genuine 
at  bottom,  more  real,  more  living.  This  child  of  toil, 
who  goes  out  to  play  with  his  comrades  after  ser- 
mon, or  to  dream  alone,  if  he  can;  this  small  youth, 
with  the  well  set-up  figure,  the  bright  eye,  the 
shrewd  face,  who  reprobates  all  sorts  of  things  more 
than  one  likes,  has  more  reality  than  the  other,  and 
more  life;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he  is  emotional,  he  has 
feeling  (Jes  entrailles). 

The  two  natures,  Ren6*s  and  Rousseau's,  have  each 
a  diseased  spot,  too  great  ardour  mingled  with  inaction 
and  idleness,  a  predominance  of  imagination  and  im- 
pressibility which  react  upon  and  devour  themselves; 
but  of  the  two  Rousseau  is  the  more  truly  impressible, 
for  he  is  the  more  original  and  the  more  sincere  in  his 
chimerical  outbursts,  in  his  regrets,  in  his  pictures  of 
an  ideal  of  felicity  within  his  reach  and  yet  thrown 
away.  When,  as  he  is  leaving  his  native  country,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Confessions,  he  recalls 
the  simple  and  touching  picture  of  the  obscure  happi- 
ness that  he  might  have  enjoyed  there;  when  he 
says  to  us : 

**  I  should  have  passed,  in  the  bosom  of  my  religion,  my  country, 
my  family  and  my  friends,  a  |>eaceful  and  pleasant  life,  such  as  my  tem- 
perament demanded,  in  the  monotonous  round  of  work  that  was  to 
my  taste,  and  of  a  society  after  my  heart;  1  should  have  been  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  father  of  a  family,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  workman,  a  good  man  in  r.11  respects;  I  should  have  loved  my 
trade,  /  should  havi  done  it  credit  perhaps,  and,  after  a  simple  and 
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Dbscure,  but  uiirultli'il  MMt  li:it>|'y  lilc,  I  >hnulJ  have  died  fsa^efuSj 
amid  my  uwn  pcuplc;  ioon  furgoltcn,  no  doubt,  I  ihould  at  kul 
have  bwn  tegrclkd  n  long  is  :iiiy  ona  remembered  me  "  ; — 

when  he  speaks  thus,  he  does  in  truth  convince  us  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  wish  .ind  of  his  regrt;ts ;  so  instinct 
are  all  his  words  with  a  vivid  and  profound  realisation 
of  the  sweet,  placid,  and  honourable  charm  of  private 
life! 

The  first  book  of  the  Confessions  is  not  Tbe  most 
remarkable,  but  Roiisse;iij  is  exhibited  therein  from 
head  to  fool,  with  his  self-esteem,  his  budding  vices, 
his  strange  and  grotesque  moods,  his  meannesses,  his 
obscenity  {it  will  be  observed  that  I  take  note  of 
everything);  with  his  pride,  too.  and  that  rebound 
of  independence  and  firmness  which  raises  him  again; 
with  his  healthy  and  happy  childhood,  his  sickly  and 
martyrised  youth,  and,  one  foresees,  with  all  thai  it 
will  inspire  in  him  later  of  apostrophes  to  society  and 
of  vengeful  reprisals;  with  his  tearful  sense  of  the 
domestic,  family  happiness  of  which  he  had  so  little 
enjoyment;  and  none  the  less  with  the  first  whiffs 
of  spring  and  those  first  breaths  which  are  a  signal  of 
the  natural  awakening  destined  to  burst  forth  in  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger to-day  of  being  too  insensible  to  these  early  pict- 
uresque pages  of  Rousseau;  we  are  so  spoiled  by 
bright  colours  that  we  forget  how  fresh  and  new  these 
first  pictures  of  nature  appeared  at  the  time,  and  what 
an  event  they  were  in  that  society,  most  intellectual 
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and  refined,  it  is  true,  but  colourless,  as  barren  of 
imagination  as  of  genuine  sensibility,  with  no  trace  in 
itself  of  the  flowing  sap  which,  with  each  recurring 
season,  wakes  to  new  life.  Rousseau  was  the  first  to 
renew  the  infusion  of  that  vegetable  sap  which  is 
powerful  to  revive  the  delicate  tree  that  is  dying. 
French  readers,  accustomed  to  the  artificial  air  of  a 
salon  atmosphere — the  urban  readers,  as  he  calls  them 
—  were  amazed  and  entranced  when  they  felt  those 
cool  and  refreshing  mountain  breezes  from  the  Alps, 
which  came  to  give  new  life  to  a  literature  as  devoid 
of  vital  force  as  it  was  distinguished. 

It  was  time;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  Rousseau 
was  not  a  corrupter  of  the  language,  but,  all  things 
considered,  a  regenerator. 

Before  him  La  Fontaine  alone  among  Frenchmen 
had  known  and  felt,  to  that  degree,  nature,  and  the 
charm  of  reverie  off  the  beaten  track;  but  his  example 
counted  for  little;  they  let  the  good  man  go  and  come 
with  his  fables,  and  they  remained  in  the  salons. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  who  compelled  all  that  fine 
company  to  leave  the  salons,  and  to  forsake  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  park  for  the  natural  pathway  across 
the  fields. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Confes- 
sions is  delightful  and  full  of  vigour.  Madame  de 
Warens  appears  for  the  first  time.  In  depicting  her, 
Rousseau's  style  becomes,  without  awkwardness, 
softer  and  mellower,  and  at  the  same  time  we  instantly 
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discover  one  feature,  an  esseillial  vein  which  exists  kn 
him  and  in  his  whole  style,  —  I  mean  semuality. 
"Rousseau  had  a  voluptuous  mind,"  an  exceltertt 
critic  has  said;  women  play  a  great  part  in  his  life; 
absent  or  present,  they  and  tlicir  charms  engross  him. 
inspire  him  and  move  him,  and  something  of  Ihem  is 
mingled  in  everything  thai  he  writes.  "  How  did  h 
happen,"  he  says  of  Madame  de  Warens.  "that  on 
accosting  for  the  first  time  an  agreeable,  polished,  Ja^- 
^ling  woman,  a  lady  of  a  rank  superior  to  my  own,  I 
found  myself  on  the  instant  as  free  from  constraint,  as 
much  ill  my  ease,  as  if  I  had  been  perfectly  sure  of 
pleasing  her?"  This  facility,  this  freedom  from  con- 
straint, which  ordinarily  was  so  uncharacteristic  of  Mm 
when  he  was  actually  in  the  presence  of  women,  was 
always  characteristic  of  his  style  in  describing  ihem. 
The  most  fascinating  pages  of  the  Conjessions  are 
those  relating  to  this  lirst  meeting  with  Madame  de 
Warens,  and  those  in  which  he  describes  the  greeting 
of  Madame  Basile,  the  pretty  shopkeeper  of  Turin: 
"She  was  fmely  arrayed  and  refulgent,  and,  despite 
her  gracious  manner,  that  splendour  abashed  me. 
But  her  very  kindly  greeting,  her  sympathetic  tone, 
her  gentle  and  caressing  manners,  soon  put  me  at  my 
ease;  I  saw  that  I  should  succeed,  and  that  made  me 
succeed  the  sooner."  Have  you  never  felt,  in  that  "  re- 
fulgence "  and  in  that  brilliancy  of  colouring,  a  ray  of 
the  Italian  sun  as  it  were  i  And  he  describes  the  scene, 
vivacious  but  silent,  that  scene  carried  on  by  gestures. 
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and  interrupted  in  time,  that  scene  overflowing  with 
blushes  and  youthful  desires. 

Add  to  these  passages  the  excursion  in  the  outskirts 
of  Annecy  with  Mesdames  Galley  and  de  GraflFenreid, 
every  detail  of  which  is  fascinating.  Such  pages  were 
in  French  literature  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
a  world  of  sunlight  and  cool  breezes  which  one  has  had 
close  at  hand  without  noticing  it;  they  presented  a 
combination  of  sensibility  and  naturalness,  wherein 
the  touch  of  sensuality  appeared  only  so  much  as  was 
permissible  and  necessary  in  order  to  set  us  free  at  last 
from  false  metaphysics  of  the  heart  and  from  the  con- 
ventional cant  of  immateriality.  Sensuality  of  the 
brush,  to  that  extent,  could  hardly  give  offence;  it  is 
sober  as  yet,  and  it  wears  no  mask,  which  makes  it 
more  innocent  than  that  sensuality  in  which  many 
painters  have  indulged  since  Rousseau. 

As  a  painter  Rousseau  has  in  everything  the  senti- 
ment of  reality.  He  has  it  whenever  he  speaks  of 
beauty,  which,  even  when  it  is  imaginary,  as  in  his 
Julie,  carries  with  it  a  body  and  shape  that  are  quite 
visible,  and  is  by  no  means  an  Iris,  floating  in  the  air 
and  intangible.  This  sentiment  of  reality  manifests 
itself  in  this,  that  he  is  careful  that  every  scene  that  he 
remembers  or  invents  shall  be  set,  every  character  that 
he  introduces  shall  act  his  part,  in  a  definitely  marked 
locality,  the  slightest  details  of  which  may  be  fixed  in 
the  mind  and  retained.  One  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
great  novelist  Richardson  was  that  he  did  not  connect 
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the  memory  of  his  chiiraclcrs  with  some  locality  which 
It  would  be  u  ple:)sure  to  identify  by  his  descriptions. 
Observe,  for  example,  how  perftctly  he  has  riJtursliscd 
his  Julie  and  his  Syini-Preux  in  tht;  Pays-de-Vaud,  on 
the  shores  of  that  lake  about  which  his  heart  had  never 
ceased  to  wander.  His  straightforw:trd,  steadfast 
mind  at  all  times  lent  its  graving  tool  to  his  imagina- 
tion, so  that  nothing  essential  should  be  omitted  in  the 
design.  Finally,  this  sentiment  of  reality  appears  even 
in  the  care  with  which,  amid  all  the  circumstances  and 
adventures  of  his  career,  happy  or  unhappy,  even  amid 
the  most  romanlic  of  them  all,  he  never  forgets  to  men- 
tion his  repast  and  to  give  the  details  of  »  healthful, 
frugal  regime,  adapted  to  give  joy  to  the  heart  as  weU 
as  to  the  mind. 

This  last  point,  too.  is  an  essential  one;  it  \s  relera- 
blc  to  those  natural  traits  of  the  bourgeois,  of  the  man 
f  of  (he  people,  which  I  have  remarked  upon  in  Rous- 
seau. He  has  been  hungry  in  his  day;  he  notes  in 
his  Confessions,  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, the  last  time  that  it  was  his  fate  literally  to  feel 
poverty  and  hunger.  And  so  he  will  never  forget, 
even  in  the  ideal  picture  of  his  happiness  which  he 
draws  on  a  bter  page,  to  introduce  these  incidents  of 
real  life  and  of  the  common  lot,  these  things  of  the 
entrails.  It  is  by  all  these  veracious  details,  combined 
as  they  are  in  his  eloquence,  that  he  seizes  us  and  holds 
us  fast. 

Nature,  sincerely /<;//  and  loved  for  itself,  fonns  the 
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groundwork  of  Rousseau's  inspiration,  whenever  that 
inspiration  is  sound  and  healthy  and  not  diseased. 
When  he  sees  Madame  de  Warens  again,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Turin,  he  lives  some  time  under  her  roof, 
and  from  the  bedroom  which  is  given  him  he  sees 
gardens  and  has  glimpses  of  the  open  country.  *'  It 
was  the  first  time,"  he  says,  **  since  Bossey  [the  place 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  boarding-school  in  his  child- 
hood], that  1  had  had  green  things  before  my  windows. ' ' 
It  had  been  a  matter  of  great  indifference  hitherto  to 
French  literature  whether  it  had  or  had  not  green 
things  before  its  eyes;  it  was  Rousseau's  part  to  call 
attention  to  that  matter.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
may  be  defined  in  a  word:  he  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced ^r^^w  things  into  our  literature.  Living  thus, 
at  nineteen  years  of  age,  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
woman  whom  he  loved  but  to  whom  he  dared  not 
declare  his  passion,  Rousseau  gave  way  to  a  melan- 
choly "in  which,  however,  there  was  no  touch  of 
gloom,  and  which  was  tempered  by  a  flattering  hope." 
Having  gone  to  walk  alone  outside  of  the  town,  on  a 
great  holiday,  while  the  people  were  at  vespers,  he 
says: 


If 


The  ringing  of  the  bells,  which  has  always  affected  me  strangely, 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the  soft  loveliness  of  the 
landscape,  the  scattered  country  houses  wherein  I  fancied  us  two  liv- 
ing together,  all  this  made  such  a  vivid,  tender,  melancholy,  and  mov- 
ing impression  upon  me  that  1  saw  myself,  as  in  a  trance,  transported 
to  that  blissful  time  and  that  blissful  spot  where  my  heart,  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  felicity  it  could  desire,  would  enjoy  it  in  indescribable 
ecstasy,  without  even  thinking  of  sensual  pleasure." 
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Such  were  ihe  feelings  of  this  child  of  Geneva  at 
Annecy  in  Ihe  year  1751,  when  people  in  Paris  were 
reading  the  Temple  de  Gnide.'  On  that  day  he  dis- 
covered reverie,  that  new  charm  which  had  hitherto 
been  abandoned  to  La  Fontaine  as  a  mere  oddity,  but 
Which  Rousseau  was  to  introduce  definitively  into  a 
literature  until  then  either  dissolute  or  materialistic. 
Ainjwie— that  is  his  novelty,  his  discovery,  his  America. 
His  dream  of  that  day  he  realised  some  years  later,  in 
his  sojourn  at  Les  Charmettes.  in  that  excursion  on 
Saint-Louis'  Day,  which  he  has  described  as  no  similar 
thing  had  ever  been  described  before: 

"  Everything,"  be  54ys,  "  lecmed  to  con^ire  for  Ihe  bliss  of  llul 
day.  tt  had  [Cfcntly  raided;  no  dusi,  and  the  streiim  flowing 
abundantly;  a  light,  cool  wind  fliillered  the  leaves,  Ilie  air  wai  pure, 
the  horJKon  cloudless,  seienily  reigned  in  the  sky  as  in  our  hearts.  We 
dined  at  a  peasanl's  cottage  and  shared  wilh  his  bmlly,  who  blessed 
at  twattily.     Those  poor  Savoyards  ar«  such  kindly  folk  I " 

And  he  goes  on,  in  this  strain  of  good-humour,  of 
observation,  and  of  artless  sincerity,  to  develop  a  pic- 
ture in  which  everything  is  perfect,  everything  en- 
chants, and  only  the  name  Maman,  applied  to  Madame 
de  Warens,  gives  offence  morally,  and  causes  pain. 

That  brief  moment  at  Les  Charmettes,  where  it  was 
given  to  that  still  novice  heart  to  expand  for  Ihe  first 
time,  is  the  most  divine  moment  of  Ihe  Confessions, 
and  it  will  never  be  repeated,  even  when  he  has  re- 
tired to  Ihe  Hermitage.     The  description  of  the  years 

'  [By  Montesquieu;  published  In  1735,   Sit  vol.  i.,  p  118. — T*.} 
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at  the  Hermitage,  and  of  the  passion  which  sought 
him  out  there,  has  much  that  fascinates,  it  is  true,  and 
perhaps  more  salience  than  all  that  has  gone  before; 
he  was  justified,  however,  in  exclaiming:  "  This  is 
not  Les  Charmeites."  The  misanthropy  and  distrust 
by  which  he  was  already  assailed  followed  him  in 
that  period  of  solitude.  He  thought  constantly  of 
the  society  of  Paris,  of  d'Holbach's  little  coterie  ;  he 
enjoyed  his  retirement  in  spite  of  them,  but  such 
thoughts  poisoned  his  purest  enjoyment.  His  char- 
acter became  soured,  and  contracted  during  those 
years  an  incurable  malady.  Doubtless  he  did  have 
blissful  moments,  then  and  afterward,  until  the  end; 
he  found  in  the  island  of  Saint-Pierre,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Lake  of  Bienne,  an  interval  of  calm  and  oblivion 
which  inspired  some  of  his  finest  pages, — the  fifth 
'•  Promenade "  of  the  Reveries,  which,  with  the 
third  letter  to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  cannot  well  be  dis-« 
tinguished  from  the  divinest  passages  of  the  Con^ 
fessions.  But  in  lightness  of  touch,  freshness,  and 
gaiety  nothing  in  them  equals  the  description  of  the 
life  at  Les  Charmettes.  Rousseau's  true  happiness,  of 
which  no  one,  not  even  himself,  could  rob  him,  was 
the  being  able  to  evoke  thus  and  to  draw  anew,  with 
the  accuracy  and  vividness  which  marked  his  memory 
of  them,  such  pictures  of  youth,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  disturbed  and  anxious  years. 

The  pedestrian  journey,  with  its  vivid  impressions 
of  each  successive  instant,  was  another  of  Rousseau's 
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inventions,  one  uf  the  novelties  which  he  imponed 
into  literature;  it  has  been  much  abused  since.  After 
enjoying  the  experience,  it  (irsl  occurred  to  him.  but 
t  until  much  later,  to  tell  what  he  had  felt.  Only 
ich  times,  he  assures  us,  when  he  was  travdling 
1  foot,  in  fine  weather,  through  ii  beautiful  country, 
without  haste,  having  lor  the  go.-tl  of  his.  journey  an 
agreeable  object  which  he  was  not  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  reach.— only  at  such  times  was  he  absolutely  him* 
self,  and  only  then  did  his  ideas,  which  were  cold  and 
deud  in  the  study,  come  ti>  life  and  take  their  (light. 

"There  is  a  somelhing  about  walking  whifti   vivifies  and  stutp- 
rii»  my  iitn  ;  I  cjit  ttitdfy  think  when  I  4m  itill ;  my  body  m 
needi  bt  in  niotiun  to  xt  my  mind  in  niolion.      Tht  tiglit  of  Itw 
firkb,  the  succoMoi)  of  pluunt  piospfct?,  tJw  fiwh  lit,  ihe  btsny 
apptlilt,  (he  exc^IWni  health  which  I  gain  by  walking,  the  frtedotn  at   ' 
the  wineshop,  the  .lisl^ifur  fri->"i  fvi^rylhiiiR  that  nnkr!  me  fed  mp   ] 

thi^  •  '  I         ■  .  ^J»ti  1 

«o  ti-i  .  ■■  Ihcm, 

select  them,  lo  appropriate  them  al  my  pleasure,  without  fear  or  tx 
slraint.     I  have  all'nature  at  my  disposal,  as  its  masler." 

Do  not  ask  him  to  write  down  at  such  moments 
the  thoughts,  sublime,  foolish,  adorable,  which  pass 
through  his  mind:  he  much  prefers  to  taste  and  relish 
them  rather  than  put  them  in  words.  "  Besides,  did 
1  carry  paper  and  pens  about  me  ?  If  1  had  thought  (^ 
all  those  matters,  nothing  would  have  come  to  me.  I 
did  not  then  foresee  that  1  should  have  ideas;  they 
come  when  it  pleases  them,  not  when  it  pleases  me." 
And  so,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  we  have  naught  but 
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far-off  recollections  and  indistinct  fragments  of  him- 
self as  he  was  at  those  moments.  And  yet,  what 
could  be  more  genuine,  more  exact,  and  more  de- 
lightful at  once  !  Let  us  recall  the  night  that  he 
passed  in  the  open  air  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone  or 
the  Saone,  in  a  sunken  road  near  Lyons: 

•*  I  lay  in  voluptuous  ease  on  the  platform  of  a  sort  of  recess  or  false 
gateway  hollowed  out  of  a  terrace  wall  ;  the  canopy  of  my  bed  was 
formed  by  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  a  nightingale  was  directly  over  my 
head,  and  I  fell  asleep  to  his  singing;  my  sleep  was  delicious,  my 
awakening  even  more  so.  It  was  broad  daylight ;  my  eyes,  when  they 
opened,  saw  the  water,  the  verdure,  a  beautiful  landscape.  I  rose 
and  shook  myself ;  hunger  assailed  me  ;  1  walked  gaily  toward  the 
town,  resolved  to  spend  on  a  good  breakfast  two  fifteen-sou  pieces 
which  I  still  had  left." 

There  we  have  the  natural  Rousseau  complete,  with 
his  reverie,  his  idealism,  his  reality;  and  that  fifteen- 
sou  piece  itself,  coming  after  the  nightingale,  is  not 
misplaced  to  bring  us  back  to  earth,  and  to  make  us 
realise  to  the  full  the  humble  enjoyment  which  poverty 
carries  hidden  within  itself,  when  it  is  combined  with 
poesy  and  with  youth. 

The  picturesque  in  Rousseau  is  composed,  robust, 
and  clearly  outlined,  even  in  the  most  delicate  pas- 
sages; the  colours  are  always  laid  upon  a  fully  per- 
fected design;  therein  this  Genevan  is  of  the  pure 
French  breed.  If  he  lacks  now  and  then  a  warmer 
light  and  the  brilliance  of  Italy  or  Greece ;  if,  as  some- 
times happens  about  the  lovely  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
north  wind  cools  the  air  and  a  cloud  suddenly  imparts 


a  greyish  tinge  to  the  niountjin  sides,  there  are  days 
and  hours  of  a  perfect,  limpid  serenity.  Some  later 
writers  have  improved  upon  this  style,  have  thought 
to  eclipse  and  surpass  it;  they  have  certainly  succeeded 
with  respect  to  some  effects  of  colouring  and  of 
sound.  However,  Rousseau's  style  still  remains  the 
most  unerring  and  robust  that  we  can  put  forward  as 
a  pattern  in  the  field  of  modern  innovation.  With 
him  the  centre  of  the  language  is  not  much  displaced. 
His  syccessors  have  gone  farther;  they  have  not  only 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  Kmpire  to  Byzantium,  but 
have  often  carried  it  to  Aniioch  and  to  the  heart  of 
Asia.  In  them  the  imagination  in  its  splendour  absorbs 
and  domin.-iles  everything. 

1  have  been  able  simply  lo  point  out.  currenle  ciila- 
mo.  the  leading  features  in  the  author  of  the  Confess 
siorts,  by  virtue  of  which  he  remains  a  master;  lo 
salute  the  creator  of  rcvrru-.  who  inoculated  us  with 
the  appreciation  of  nature  and  the  sense  of  reality,  the 
father  of  intimate  literature  and  of  interior  painting. 
What  a  pity  that  there  should  be  an  Infusion  of  mis- 
anthropic conceit,  and  thai  cynical  outbursts  should 
make  a  smirch  amid  so  many  alluring  and  solid  beau- 
ties! But  these  follies  and  vices  of  the  man  are  pow- 
erless to  prevail  over  his  innate  merits,  or  to  conceal 
from  us  the  great  talents  by  favour  of  which  he  still 
proves  himself  superior  to  his  successors. 

Extraordinary  man,  powerful  and  bewitching  writer, 
one  must  constantly  play  a  double  part  in  passing 
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judgment  upon  him.  If  he  was  his  own  executioner, 
and  if  he  tormented  himself  exceedingly,  he  tormented 
the  world  still  more.  Not  only  did  he  cast  a  spell 
upon  passion— he  succeeded,  as  Byron  says,  in  giving 
to  madness  the  aspect  of  beauty,  and  in  cloaking  mis- 
taken acts  or  thoughts  with  the  celestial  colouring  of 
words.  He  first  imparted  to  our  language  a  continu- 
ous force,  a  steadfastness  of  tone,  a  solidity  of  texture, 
which  it  had  not  before;  and  therein,  it  may  be,  lies 
his  surest  claim  to  glory.  As  for  the  substance  of  his 
ideas,  everything  in  him  is  doubtful,  everything  may 
seem,  fairly  enough,  equivocal  and  suspicious;  sound 
ideas  are  constantly  blended  with  false  ones,  and  suf- 
fer from  the  contact.  By  encompassing  half  truths 
with  a  false  glamour  of  evidence,  he  contributed  more 
than  any  other  writer  to  start  the  arrogant  and  the 
weak  upon  the  pathway  of  error.  One  day,  in  an 
hour  of  unreserve,  while  talking  about  his  works  with 
Hume,  and  admitting  that  he  was  not  ill-content  with 
them  in  respect  to  style  and  eloquence,  he  happened 
to  add:  **But  1  am  always  afraid  of  going  astray  in 
substance,  and  that  all  my  theories  are  overloaded  with 
extravagant  conceits."  That  one  of  his  works  of 
which  he  thought  most  highly  was  Le  Contrai  Social, 
which  is  in  fact  the  most  sophistical  of  them  all,  and 
was  destined  to  have  the  most  revolutionary  influence 
upon  the  future. 

For  us,  whatever  common  sense  may  tell  us,  for  all 
those  who  are,  in  whatever  degree,  of  his  posterity, 


«fo 
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poeUcaBy  speaking,  it  will  alw:iys  be  impossible  not 
to  love  jean-Jacques,  not  to  forgive  him  much  In  favour 
6f'his  (lectures  of  youth,  his  impassioned  apprecLstion 
of  Bature,  for  that  rcverk,  of  which  he  implanted  Uk 
genius  among  us,  and  to  which  he  was  the  first  to  give 
wprcssion  in  our  language. 


f      lit.,  ■  '-.  It. 
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GRIMM'S  Correspotidatice  UlUraire  is  one  of 
the  books  which  I  use  most  freely  in  these 
cursory  studies  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  more  I  have  used  Ihem, 
ihe  more  I  fiave  found  Grimm  to  be  (speaking  from  a 
literary,  not  from  a  philosophical  standpoint)  a  sound, 
shrewd,  solid,  well-balanced  mind,  an  excellent  critic, 
in  a  word,  on  a  multitude  of  points,  and  always  first  in 
his  judgments.  Let  us  not  overlook  this  last  feature; 
when  an  author's  reputation  is  established  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  speak  fittingly  of  him;  one  has  only  to 
govern  oneself  by  the  general  opinion;  but  at  his 
d^but,  at  the  moment  when  he  makes  his  first  at- 
tempt and  is  in  a  measure  ignorant  of  his  own  powers, 
and  as  he  develops,— to  judge  him  then  with  tact  and 
accuracy,  to  avoid  overstating  his  range,  lo  predict 
the  extent  of  his  flight,  and  to  divine  his  limitations, 
to  offer  sagacious  criticisms  in  the  face  of  fashion, — all 
this  is  the  attribute  of  the  born  critic,  Grimm  was 
endowed  with  this  faculty  of  keen  judgment,  which 
is  so  useful  near  at  hand,  and  so  unapparent  at  a  dis- 
tance.    If  we  except  the  group  of  encyclopiedisls, 


with  which  he  was  too  much  involved  lo  speak  of 
them  without  bias,  but  whose  weak  polntlbef 
none  the  less,  no  man  of  that  time  bad  a  ksMMT  ijfa 

for  everything  produced  by  his  eotitemporaries. 

Men  are  not  just  to  Grimm ;  his  name  is  never  men- 
tioned without  some  uncomptlmentitry  qualification; 
for  a  long  time  1  myself  shared  the  common  prejudice 
against  him,  and  when  Icame  to  ask  myself  the  Close 
of  U,  I  found  that  it  rested  solely  on  the  testimony  of 
Jon-Jacques  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions.  Bui  Rous- 
awu.,  whenever  his  seir-esteem  ;ind  his  diseased  vin- 
teyaraal  stake,  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation  about 
lying,  and  I  have  arrived  nt  the  conclusion  that  with 
napect  to  Grimm  he  was  a  liar.  His  lying  was  ibe 
more  dangerous  in  that  he  brought  lo  it  the  sincerity 
of  b)a  mania,  and  a  curious  array  of  details;  he  col- 
lecttd  and  manufactured  a  multitude  of  wretched 
Ififlca  concerning  his  former  friend,  to  transform  them 
into  enormities.  Grimm,  who  saw  all  ttds  stuff 
printed,  and  who  lived  a  long  while  after,  had  too 
much  self-respect  ever  to  reply  to  them.  For  my  own 
part,  having  emerged  from  that  hateful  labyrinth,  I 
propose,  once  for  all,  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Grimm,  as  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
critics,  and  to  attempt  to  present  him  in  his  true  aspect, 
without  enthusiasm  (he  arouses  little),  without  parti- 
ality, but  without  disparagement. 

Grimm  was  German  by  birth  and  education,  and 
one  does  not  detect  it  in  the  least  while  reading  tiim : 


I 
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his  cast  of  thought  and  of  expression  is  most  per- 
spicuous and  wholly  French.  Born  in  Ratisbon  in 
December,  1723,  of  a  father  who  occupied  a  respect- 
able position  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  he  had  for  professor 
there  the  celebrated  critic  Ernesti,  and  made  the  most 
of  his  learned  instruction  in  Cicero  and  the  classics. 
Grimm  never  made  a  display  of  erudition,  but  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  pass  judgment  upon  anything 
relating  to  the  ancient  authors,  he  was  more  prepared 
than  the  majority  of  French  men  of  letters;  he  had 
a  foundation  of  solid  classicism,  after  the  German 
fashion.  He  expresses  surprise  somewhere  that  Vol- 
taire speaks  so  disparagingly  of  Homer  in  his  Essai 
sur  les  Mceurs,  in  which  all  the  honours  of  the  epic 
are  awarded  to  modern  authors.  ''If  this  decree," 
says  Grimm,  **  had  been  pronounced  by  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  no  one  would  have  heeded  it,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  consequence;  but  that  M.  de  Voltaire 
should  be  the  one  to  put  forth  such  an  opinion  is 
something  utterly  inconceivable."  And  he  produces 
his  triumphant  arguments,  altogether  to  the  advantage 
of  the  ancient  poet.  The  fact  is  that  Grimm  spoke  thus 
of  Homer  because  he  had  read  him  in  the  Greek,  while 
Voltaire  had  simply  skimmed  him  in  French. 

Grimm's  first  literary  efforts  were  in  German;  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  which  may  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  German  plays  of  that  day.  Many  years  after,  at 
Potsdam,  the  great  Frederick  paid  him  the  compliment 
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of  repeating  ihe  beginning  of  il  fiom  memory.  Bom 
twcnly-five  years  before  Goethe,  Grimm  belonged  lo 
the  generation  preceding  the  great  awakening  of  Ger- 
man literature,  which  essayed  to  talte  for  its  model 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  or  of  the  modern  classics 
of  France  and  England.  This  useful  and  in  some  sort 
preparatory  generation,  which  recognised  as  its  liter- 
ary leader  Gottsched,  numbered  among  its  most 
distinguished  authors  Gellert  and  Hallcr,  Grimm  was 
scarcely  settled  in  France  when  he  began  by  publish- 
ing in  Le  Mcrcurea  number  of  letters  on  the  literature 
of  his  native  land;  toward  the  close  of  them  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  young  Klopstock  and  compli- 
mented him  on  the  tlr^t  cantos  of  his  MeaiJi';  he 
predicted  for  his  country  the  blooming  of  a  new  spring. 
"  It  is  thus,"  he  said,  "  that  within  about  thirty  years 
Germany  has  become  an  aviary  of  little  birds  who 
await  only  the  fitting  season  to  begin  to  sing.  Per- 
haps that  glorious  season  for  the  Muses  of  my  father- 
land is  not  far  distant."  Thirty  years  later,,  having 
received  from  the  great  Frederick  an  essay  upon  Ger- 
man Literature,  wherein  that  monarch,  who  was  a 
little  behind  the  times  on  that  point,  announced  the 
near  approach  of  glorious  days  for  the  literature  of  his 
nation,  Grimm,  replying  (March,  1781),  respectfully 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  already 

'  [The  lirsl  three  of  the  twenty  cantos  were  publishetl  anonymously 
In  1748,  when  Klopstock  W3i  twenty-live  yean  old.  The  poem  did 
not  appear  in  its  complete  form  until  \^^y — Tk.] 
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arrived,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion 
for  the  prediction.  Although  he  had  become  a  French- 
man  and  had  long  since  declared  himself  incompetent 
to  pass  judgment  in  matters  relating  to  Germany, 
Grimm  had  evidently  kept  an  eye  upon  the  great 
literary  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
country  after  1770;  and  he  himself,  naturalised  in 
Paris,  deserves  to  be  recognised,  despite  the  difference 
in  style  and  forms,  as  one  of  the  older  and  most  note- 
worthy collateral  kindred  of  the  Lessings  and  Herders. 
Without  fortune  and  without  prospects,  Grimm 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  young  hereditary  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha; 
he  next  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Comte  de 
Schomberg,  then  secretary  to  the  young  Comte  de 
Friesen,  nephew  of  the  Mardchal  de  Saxe.  In  this 
delicate,  dependent  position,  by  his  tact,  his  bearing, 
and  an  external  reserve  which  was  natural  to  him  and 
which  he  never  laid  aside  except  with  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  he  was  able  to  win  respect.  He  de- 
veloped betimes  the  art  of  decorous  demeanour,  and  he 
had  need  of  it;  Rousseau  is  the  only  person  who  ever 
accused  him  of  insincerity  in  that  respect.  Marmon- 
tel  says  in  his  MtUnoires :  **  Grimm,  at  that  time  sec- 
retary and  intimate  friend  of  the  young  Comte  de 
Friesen,  nephew  of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe,  invited  us 
to  dinner  every  week,  and  at  those  bachelor  dinners 
perfect  liberty  was  the  rule;  but  that  was  a  dish  of 
which  Rousseau  partook  very  sparingly." 

VOL.  II. — I  a. 
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While  working  lo  transform  himself  into  a  Frcncb- 
man  and  Parisian,  Grimm  had  a  strain  of  German 
romanticism  which  he  had  lo  conceal  and  stifle.  Th« 
best  and  best-informed  of  his  biographers.  Meister  of 
Zurich,  who  was  his  secretary  for  many  years,  and 
who  paints  him  after  nature,  and  with  gratitude,  men- 
tions a  profound  and  mysterious  passion,  in  his  youth, 
for  a  German  princess  who  was  then  in  Paris;  that 
silent  passion  was  ne;ir  making  of  Grimm  a  Werther. 
Another  passion,  the  object  of  which  we  know,  was 
that  which  he  entertained  for  Mademoiselle  Fcl.  a 
singer  at  the  Opera.  Grimm  had  an  intense  love  of 
music;  he  took  sides  warmly  for  the  Italian  against 
the  French  school;  therein  he  showed  himself  a  man 
of  taste,  and  he  maintained  his  cause  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  race  and  his  years. 

He  declared  that  in  French  music,  as  it  was  at  that 
lime,  one  quitted  the  recitative,  or  pJjhi-fhant.  only 
to  shriek  instead  of  singing.  According  to  him  there 
was  no  real  singing  except  that  of  Jelyotte  and  Made- 
moiselle Pel,  especially  the  latter;  and  he  lost  his 
temper  with  those  who  did  not  think  that  she  had  a 
pretty  throat  [un  jolt  gosier].  "Ah!  What  a  grand, 
beautiful  voice!"  he  cried;  "a  unique  voice,  always 
the  same,  always  fresh  and  brilliant  and  soft;  by  her 
talent  she  has  taught  her  countrymen  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  sing  in  French,  and  with  the  same  courage  has 
dared  to  impart  an  expression  of  her  own  to  Italian 
music."    He  never  went  away  from  hearing  her  "  thaf 
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his  brain  was  not  excited,  that  he  was  not  in  that 
frame  of  mind  in  which  one  feels  capable  of  saying  or 
doing  fme  and  noble  things/'  Hence  his  passion  for 
her,  which  is  in  no  wise  more  surprising  than  those 
which  we  have  observed  in  certain  dilettanti  of  our 
own  time  for  the  Sontags  and  Malibrans;  and  that 
passion  does  Grimm  credit  instead  of  making  him 
ridiculous,  as  some  persons  have  amused  themselves 
by  representing  him  to  us. 

While  Grimm  was  inveighing  against  the  tedium 
and  false  method  of  the  French  Opera,  the  Italian 
actors  came  to  Paris,  in  1732,  and  gave  performances 
at  the  Opera  itself  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
putes between  Parliament  and  Court;  thirty  years 
later,  differences  of  the  same  sort  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  '89.  A  wit  has  said  that  the  arrival  of  Manelli, 
the  Italian  singer,  in  1752,  averted  civil  war  from 
France,  because  but  for  that  arrival  the  idle  spirits 
would  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  clergy,  and  would  have 
embittered  them  still  more;  instead  of  which  they 
descended  furiously  on  the  musical  quarrel,  and 
wasted  their  fire  on  that.  At  the  Opera  there  was 
"the  king's  corner,"  and  *'  the  queen's  corner."  The 
music-lovers  who  assembled  under  the  queen's  box 
were  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  earnest,  and  the 
most  zealous  for  the  Italian  innovations.  Grimm  dis- 
tinguished himself  most  of  all  by  a  satirical  pamphlet 
entitled  Le  Petit  Prophdte  de  Boehmischbroda,  which 
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had  great  success.  In  the  guhc  of  a  ptophety  he  loU 
many  truths  concerning  the  taste  of  his  contempo- 
raries. A  Voice  is  supposed  to  speak  to  a  poor  Bo- 
hemian composer  of  minuets.  There  is  a  word  irf 
praise  for  Jean -Jacques,  the  recent  author  of  the  Oevi» 
itii  tillage,  coupled  with  a  sharp  thrust.  "A  man," 
said  the  Voice,  "  with  whom  I  do  whatever  I  choose, 
although  he  kicks  against  me."  Refractory  and  freak- 
ish even  in  his  genius,  that  is  Jean-Jacques  (o  the  life, 
even  at  the  date  of  the  Dnin  </«  yUlage. ' 

There  were,  too,  special  compliments  and  distinc- 
tions for  Voltaire.  Montesquieu,  etc.  Grimm  had  stood 
the  lest,  with  respect  to  wil  and  style;  he  had  won 
his  spurs  in  French,  "What  is  this  Bohemian  think- 
ing about,"  said  Voltaire,  "to  have  more  wil  than 
we?"  That  was  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  foe 
Grimm. 

He  was  thirty  years  old.  Having  thus  mastered  the 
language,  admitted  to  the  best  society,  armed  with  a 
keen  intellect,  and  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of 
points  of  comparison,  he  speedily  found  himself  in  a 
better  position  than  any  other  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  France.  Generally  speaking,  a  keen-witted 
foreigner,  who  makes  a  sufficiently  long  sojourn  among 
a  neighbouring  people,  is  better  adapted  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  that  people  than  a  person  who  is  one 
of  themselves,  and  who  consequently  is  too  close  to 
them.  Horace  Walpole,  Franklin,  Galiani,  in  the 
'[.751-T..1 
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eighteenth  century,  judged  us  with  marvellous  and 
unerring  accuracy  at  the  second  glance.  But  Grimm's 
judgment  is  more  pertinent  than  that  of  any  of  them: 
he  is  more  at  home  among  us  than  Horace  Walpole; 
he  has  not  the  clever  restlessness,  the  incessant  flut- 
tering of  Galiani,  which  leads  him  to  say  again  and 
again:  'M  am  and  I  mean  to  be  entertaining."  In  him 
tranquillity  and  reflection  are  blended  with  shrewd- 
ness. I  And  in  Grimm  a  trace  of  infatuation  in  only 
one  particular,  and  that  is  his  connection  with  Diderot. 
In  the  praise  which  he  lavishes  upon  him,  all  allowance 
being  made  for  the  partiality  of  friendship,  there  is  a 
remnant  of  Germanism.  Grimm,  becoming  the  most 
French  of  Germans,  was  attracted,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
affinity,  to  Diderot,  the  most  German  of  Frenchmen. 
Diderot  is,  in  France,  the  German  side  of  Grimm. 
Except  for  that,  he  was  altogether  cured  of  his  national 
failing,  and  he  did  not  acquire  ours. 

His  literary  correspondence  with  the  Courts  of  the 
North  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  came  to  him 
originally  through  Abh6  Raynal,  who  discharged  a 
part  of  his  burden  upon  him.  It  begins  in  1753,  with 
a  criticism  of  a  work  of  this  same  Abbd  Raynal,  of 
whom  Grimm  speaks  with  perfect  freedom,  temper- 
ing his  praise  with  some  true  observations.  This  cor- 
respondence, which  continued  without  interruption 
until  1790,  that  is  to  say,  for  thirty-seven  years,  and 
came  to  an  end,  so  to  speak,  only  with  the  old  social 
regime  of  France,  under  the  blows  of  the  Revolution, 
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is  a  monument  all  the  more  valLiable  because  il 
is  witliout  pretension  and  without  any  preamnged 
plan.  "Paris,"  some  one  has  said  very  tmly,  "'is 
the  place  of  all  others  in  the  world  where  one  hai 
the  least  freedom  of  judgment  concerning  the  works 
of  people  who  hold  a  certain  ranlc."  This  was  true 
when  it  was  written,  and  it  is  true  to-day.  Crimm, 
living  in  society,  escaped  this  difficulty  by  favour 
of  the  secrecy  of  his  correspondence;  but,  although 
publicity  is  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  free 
criticism  of  contemporaries,  secrecy  is  a  snare  which 
tempts  one  to  many  rash  exploits,  and  to  much  eviU 
speaking.  Grimm  was  high-minded  enough  and  just 
enough  not  to  fall  into  that  little  snare,  and  not  to 
allow  his  judgment  to  give  way  to  passion  or  to  miili- 
cious  curiosity.  In  a  word,  his  correspondence  was 
secret,  but  never  clandestine. 

He  began  by  informing  the  princes,  his  correspond- 
ents, very  modestly,  of  the  current  literary  news  and 
of  the  new  books;  only  by  slow  degrees  did  his  in- 
fluence increase  and  his  authority  became  more  exten- 
sive. It  was  firmly  established  and  consecrated  what 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  chose  him  for  her 
favourite  and  confidential  correspondent.  At  that  time 
the  German  Courts  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  France; 
the  sovereigns  visited  Paris  incognito,  and  on  return- 
ing to  their  own  countries  desired  to  keep  in  touch 
with  that  society,  which  had  fascinated  them.  Grimm, 
before  he  held  any  official  diplomatic  post,  was  in  fact 
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the  minister  resident  and  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
Powers  to  French  opinion  and  the  French  intellect,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  interpreter  and  secretary  of 
the  French  intellect  to  the  Powers.  He  fulfilled  his 
mission,  on  both  sides,  most  worthily. 

We  are  still  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Rousseau, 
who  was  beginning  to  become  famous,  introduced  him 
one  day  to  Madame  d'Epinay,  a  clever  and  attractive 
woman,  very  ill-married,  wealthy,  and  young,  who, 
having  no  one  to  guide  her,  was  at  this  time  trying 
her  wings  somewhat  at  hazard. 


i< 


M.  Grimm,"  she  says,  "came  to  see  me  with  Rousseau;  I  in- 
vited him  to  dine  to-morrow.  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him ;  he 
b  modest  and  courteous;  I  consider  him  shy,  for  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
too  much  wit  for  his  very  noticeable  embarrassment  to  have  any  other 
cause.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  music;  we  played  and  sang  with 
him  all  the  afternoon,  Rousseau,  Francueil,  and  I.  I  showed  him 
some  pieces  of  my  own  composition  which  seemed  to  please  him.  If 
there  was  anything  about  him  that  1  did  not  like,  it  was  his  extravagant 
praise  of  my  talents,  which  1  am  abundantly  conscious  that  1  do  not 
deserve." 


She  says  that  Grimm  was  thirty-four  at  that  time, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  so  old.  He  had  much 
success  with  Madame  d'Epinay,  who  was  then  In  one 
of  those  periods  when  the  heart  suffers,  and  when, 
while  vowing  to  itself  that  it  means  to  go  on  suffer- 
ing, it  seeks  vaguely  to  give  admittance  to  hope. 
Madame  d'fipinay  loved  to  write,  and  in  her  exercises 
with  her  pen  she  was  not  long  in  drawing  a  portrait 
of  Grimm,  which  represents  him  in  a  very  favourable 
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lighl,  and  with  features  which  one  feds  to  be  truly 
described. 

"  His  fiiie  it  attractive  by  re-Jscin  of  a  blending  of  nUaaemt  and 
shrewdriev;  hi«  counitnxnce  b  intcmliiig,  his  mwmtt  urrks  wd 
indiCTetent.  His  gestures,  his  bearing,  and  Iiis  uumgr  imlicJte  kindness 
of  hmrl,  modesty,  luiness,  and  tiinidily, 

"  His  mind  is  just,  learfhing,  and  profound;  he  thinks  and  cxprcMa 
himsetf  with  ijonviction,  but  incoirecUy.  Although  he  H  a  pOi« 
talker,  no  oiie  succeeds  better  in  holding  the  attention  at  his  luditars  i 
it  seemi  to  me  that,  in  matteis  of  taste,  no  one  has  a  more  delkite, 
keener,  surer  taci  than  he.  He  has  a  vein  of  pleasantry  whidi  & 
peculiar  and  which  would  b<  no  one  else. 

"  He  loves  solitude,  and  it  y  to  see  that  the  tasle  for  society  ti 

not  naluial  to  him;  it  is  a  taste  acquired  by  education  and  tiy  liabiL 

"This  vague  tendency  to  lecluMon  and  self-conccntntion,  tombined 
with  much  laziness,  causes  his  "»'  lion  to  be  sometimes  hesilating  it) 
public;  he  never  gives  judgmer  ;ainsl  hit  conviction,  but  he  leave* 
it  in  doubt.  He  hates  discus^^-  and  disputation;  he  declam  Uul 
Ihey  were  ir  ^ilvalion  of  fools. 

"  One  ha  ntinutcly  to  realise  his  true  wotlh. 

His  friends  &..  ni  i  to  appreciate  him,  becatue  he  t» 

himself  otilywitn  mem.  whole  manner  ii  different;  jestmf, 

mernment,  freedom,  in<  ..  .iis  ;atisfaction,  and  lake  the  place  o( 
con!.trainl  and  shyness. 

"  He  is  perhaps  the  only  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence without  bestowing  it." 

However  prejudiced  Madame  d'Spinay  may  have 
been  in  Grimm's  favour,  the  aspect  in  which  she  pre- 
sents him  is  in  perfect  accord  with  what  Meister  says 
of  him, — Meister,  a  man  of  feeling  and  discriminaticHi 
who  wrote  of  him  long  after.  Meister  speaks  of  the 
attractiveness  of  his  face,  of  his  refined  and  expressive 
features,  and  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  disguise 
what  peculiaiities  there  were  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance taken  as  a  whole.     "  He  carried  his  hips  and 
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shoulders  a  little  out  of  line,  but  not  ungracefully. 
His  nose,  although  it  was  rather  large  and  slightly 
crooked,  had  none  the  less  a  most  noticeable  expres- 
sion of  shrewdness  and  sagacity;  a  lady  said  of  him: 
'Grimm's  nose,  is  turned,  but  always  in  the  right 
direction.'" 

It  is  clear  that,  with  these  same  features,  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  make  of  Grimm  a  very  ugly 
man  and  a  caricature;  but  those  who  know  to  how 
great  an  extent  expression  exempts  men  from  beauty, 
will  rely  upon  the  impressions  of  a  clever  woman  and 
a  judicious  friend. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  story  of  the  lover  or 
of  the  Werther  in  Grimm;  I  propose  simply  to  clear 
the  character  of  the  man,  the  honourable  man,  whom 
I  believe  that  Rousseau  slandered.  Grimm's  great  of- 
fence against  Rousseau  was  that  he  speedily  saw 
through  his  vanity,  and  that  he  did  not  spare  it.  On 
the  day  of  the  first  performance  of  the  Devin  du  t^tl- 
/age,  the  Due  des  Deux-Ponts,  on  leaving  the  Opera, 
accosted  Rousseau  with  much  courtesy,  and  said  to 
him:  **Will  you  allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
monsieur.^"  Whereupon  Rousseau  replied  brutally: 
"Very  well,  provided  that  you  make  it  short!"  At 
all  events,  that  was  the  way  in  which  Rousseau  chose 
to  tell  the  story,  in  a  boasting  tone.  Grimm,  who  was 
present  when  he  told  it,  said  to  him  laughingly: 

**  Illustrious  citizen  and  co-sovereign  of  Geneva  (for  a  portion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  resides  in  you),  may  I  venture  to  suggest 
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to  you,  thai,  notwilliitsndin);  Ihc  rifjidlly  of  your  prindtdti,  yn* 
should  ciot  refuse  a  sovereign  piince  the  condderilion  due  lo  >  WJter- 
Qanier,  and  that  if  you  had  greeleil  a  kindly  rem«ik  from  Ihi  Ljtta 
Willi  3  relotl  50  abrupt,  m  brutal,  you  would  have  reaaon  to  rcproidi 
yourself  for  a  most  untimely  im peril iic nee.'' 

Rousseau  (ailhough  he  denies  it)  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  in  love  with  Madame  d'^pliuy  by 
fits  and  starts,  when  he  was  not  in  love  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Madame  d'HoudetoI.  Grimm,  when  he 
became  most  closely  bound  to  Madame  d'tpifiay,  had 
Tuily  made  up  his  mind  concerning  Jean-Jacques's 
character;  one  may  say  tlial  iie  was  the  first  of  his 
friends  who  saw  witti  certainty  the  early  manifesta- 
tions of  his  madness,  and  who  called  it  by  its  true 
name.  Finding  an  impulsive,  generous  woman  over- 
flowing with  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
man  of  talent,  he  admonished  her  somewhat  harshly 
for  her  imprudence.  One  day  Rousseau  went  to  see 
Madame  d'Epinay.  He  had  received  letters  urging 
him  to  return  to  Geneva  to  live;  he  was  offered  a 
place  as  librarian,  with  a  salary — an  honourable  and 
agreeable  occupation. 


"  What  shall  t  decide  to  do?"  he  &aid.  "  1  neither  wish  nor  am 
able  to  remain  in  Paris;  t  am  loo  wretched  here.  I  would  like  i^ht 
well  to  travel  and  to  pass  a  few  months  in  my  republic;  but  in  thk 
ofTer  that  is  made  me  it  is  a  question  of  taking  up  my  abode  th«re, 
and  if  I  accept  i  shall  not  be  at  liberty  lo  come  away.  1  have  acquaint- 
aiiccs  there,  but  I  have  no  intimate  relations  with  any  one.  Thoie 
people  hardly  know  me.  and  (hey  write  to  me  as  to  their  brother;  I 
know  that  that  is  one  advantage  of  Ihe  republican  spirit;  but  Idit- 
truit  tuek  tsarm  fti»»di,  thtrt  is  iom*  purpott  btkinJ  it.     On  the 
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other  hand  my  heart  is  touched  by  the  thought  that  my  fatherland 
longs  for  me.  But  how  can  1  leave  Grimm  and  Diderot  and  you? 
Ah!  my  dear  friend,  how  perplexed  1  am!  " 

Thereupon  Madame  d'Epinay  becomes  warmly  in- 
terested; she  considers;  on  reflection  she  finds  for 
Rousseau  what  he  desires  above  all  things — a  cottage 
amid  the  woods.  She,  or  her  husband,  owns  a  small 
house  called  the  Hermitage,  in  the  forest  of  Montmor- 
ency. She  determines  to  propose  to  Rousseau  that  he 
live  there;  she  will  have  it  arranged  suitably,  taking 
care  not  to  seem  to  do  anything  expressly  on  his 
account.  So  she  invites  him  to  go  there  to  live. 
Rousseau  takes  fright,  balks, — and  accepts.  In  the 
joy  of  her  heart  she  tells  Grimm  about  it. 

**  I  was  greatly  surprised,"  she  says,  "  to  find  that  he  disapproved 
the  service  I  had  rendered  Rousseau,  and  disapproved  it  in  a  style  that 
at  first  seemed  to  me  very  harsh.  1  attempted  to  combat  his  opinion; 
I  showed  him  the  letters  we  had  exchanged.  '  1  see  nothing  here,'  he 
said,  *  on  Rousseau's  part,  except  concealed  arrogance  in  every  word. 
You  do  him  a  very  ill  service  by  giving  him  the  Hermitage,  but  you  do 
yourself  a  very  much  worse  one.  Solitude  wil!  complete  the  work  of 
blackening  his  imagination ;  all  his  friends  will  be,  in  his  eyes,  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  and  you  first  of  all,  if  you  refuse  a  single  time  to  place 
yourself  at  his  orders.  1  see  already  the  germ  of  his  charges  against 
you  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  you  have  shown  me.  Those  charges 
will  not  be  true,  but  they  will  not  be  absolutely  devoid  of  truth,  and 
that  will  suffice  to  bring  reproach  on  you.'  " 

Never  was  prediction  more  literally  verified  than  this 
of  Grimm.  He  understood  perfectly  that  diseased 
mind,  combined  with  such  extraordinary  talent;  he 
was  constantly  opposing  the  indulgent,  erroneous 
views  into  which  his  kind-hearted  and  too  impulsive 
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friend  was  misled.  "I  am  convinced,"  said  Madame 
d'6pinay  of  Rousseau.  "  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
tilting  that  mun  to  make  him  happy ;  th:tt  is,  to  pretend 
to  pay  no  attention  to  him  and  to  devote  oneseir  to  him 
all  the  lime."  Grimm  began  to  taugh  and  rejoined: 
"How  litlle  you  know  your  Rousseau!  reverse  your 
propositions  if  you  want  to  gratify  him ;  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  act  as  if  you  thought  about  him  a  great 
deal;  speak  of  him  constantly  to  other  people,  even  in 
his  presence,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  fli-tcnipcr 
he  will  show  you  on  account  of  it,"  He  added,  with 
perfect  justice,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  that,  as 
he  was  already  afllicled  with  latent  madness,  the  abso- 
lute solitude  of  the  Hermitage  would  result  in  turning 
his  brain  and  scattering  his  ideas  altogether;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  Rousseau's  stay  there,  when  his  sus- 
picions and  extravagances  were  beginning  to  burst 
forth,  Grimm  wrote:  "  I  cannot  tell  you  too  often,  my 
dear  frii.'nd.  lli.it  the  k'ast  evil  of  all  the  altern.iiives 
would  have  been  to  let  him  go  back  to  his  native 
country  two  years  ago,  instead  of  secluding  him  at  the 
Hermitage.  1  am  sure  that  his  sojourn  there  will  cause 
us  annoyance  sooner  or  later."  In  fact,  that  sojourn 
did  cause,  through  the  venomous  pages  of  the 
Confessions,  an  undying  calumny. 

It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  discuss  that  con- 
troversy here:  when  one  reads  Madame  d'^pinay's 
Mimoires  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Confessions  on  the 
other,  it  is  clear  that  the  letters  cited  in  those  works, 
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which  might  throw  light  on  the  question,  are  not  re- 
produced in  the  same  terms;  that  they  have  been 
altered  in  one  case  or  the  other,  and  that  some  one 
lied.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  Madame  d'6pinay. 
As  for  Grimm's  character,  which  is  all  that  I  am  un- 
dertaking to  study  and  elucidate  here,  it  seems  to  me 
to  stand  out  favourably  through  his  very  indifference. 
In  Madame  d*fipinay's  Mdmoires,  he  constantly  ex- 
hibits himself  to  us  as  being  above  all  paltry  disputes, 
avoiding  meddling  in  them,  and  at  need  showing 
little  amiability  in  his  advice,  and  maintaining  some 
reserve,  even  in  private;  not  from  any  ulterior  motive, 
or  from  lack  of  confidence,  but  simply  **  because  he 
likes  neither  arguments  nor  useless  schemes."  Rous- 
seau, being  the  man  that  we  know  him  to  be,  had 
more  than  one  reason  to  bear  him  a  grudge.  In  the 
first  place,  we  know  that  Grimm  and  Diderot,  with- 
out mentioning  the  fact,  paid  Th^rese  and  her  mother 
a  pension  of  four  hundred  livres :  Grimm  never  boasted 
of  it,  and  Madame  dfipinay  discovered  it  one  day  by 
accident.  Now,  Rousseau  did  not  like  benefactions, 
and  he  liked  even  less  the  persons  to  whom  he  owed 
them.  Indubitably,  whoever  paid  a  pension  to  per- 
sons who  were  closely  connected  with  him  must  be 
a  great  conspirator.  In  the  second  place,  Grimm's 
accurate  mind  had  more  than  once  let  the  daylight 
into  Rousseau's  pretensions,  and  touched  him  on  his 
most  sensitive  spot.  For  example,  Rousseau  came  to 
bring  to  M.  d'£pinay  the  copies  that  he  had  made  for 
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hitn  of  twelve  pieces  of  music.  He  was  asked  tf  he 
would  undertake  to  deliver  as  many  more  in  j  fort- 
night. But  Rousseau,  instantly  blending  the  Setf- 
esteem  of  the  copyist  and  the  indifference  of  the 
amateur,  replied: 

" '  Pcrhapt  yes,  perhaps  no;  U  depends  on  my  tndtnitkm,  my 
mood,  and  my  Nalth.'— 'In  that  use,'  md  M.  d'Epinty,  'IwOI 
give  you  only  six  to  do,  because  i  mu»l  be  certitii  of  having  ttMm.' 
— '  V«y  good  !  '  relorled  Rouueau  ;  '  you  will  liave  the  ulU&i:lK)n  at 
having  six  which  will  discountenance  the  olhei  sU  ;  for  I  defy  you  to 
have  any  made  thai  will  approach  mine  in  accuracy  a[id  peHedion.'^ 
■  Do  you  iee,'  inteiposcd  Grimm  with  a  laugh,  '  how  Itie  conceit  of  j 
copyist  has  gripped  him  already  ?  If  you  should  say  that  nai  a  comma 
is  missing  in  your  writings,  everylwdy  would  agree,  but  I  H  wage* 
that  there  arc  sonie  noles  transposed  In  your  copies  '  Although  he 
laughed  and  accepted  tile  bet,  Rousseau  blushed  ;  and  he  blushed 
even  more  when,  upon  examlnition,  it  turned  out  that  Grimm  wa* 
right" 

This  took  place  at  Madame  d'^pinay's  house,  at 
La  Chevrclle.  Rousseau  remained  deep  in  thought 
ail  the  evening;  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  the 
Hermitage  without  saying  a  word,  and  he  never  for- 
gave Grimm  for  finding  errors  in  his  copies.  Such 
grievances  (without  going  any  farther),  brooded  over 
in  solitude  and  magnified  by  a  sickly  imagination, 
were  likely  to  give  birth  to  many  monsters. 

"  Being  a  recluse,"  Rousseau  confesses,  "  1  am  more  scn«llve  than 
other  men.  If  1  have  a  dispute  with  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  world,  he 
thinks  at>oul  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  thousand  distractions  cause 
him  to  foigcl  it  liie  rest  of  llie  day.  But  there  is  nothing  to  divert  my 
mind  ftom  his  treatment  of  me;  unable  to  sleep,  I  think  about  it  the 
livelong  night;  alone  in  my  daily  walk,  I  think  about  it  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;  my  heart  has  not  a  moment's  reprieve,  and  the  hanh 
words  of  a  Mend  cause  me  years  of  sorrow  in  a  single  day." 
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There  we  have  the  disease  and  the  wound  laid  bare. 
Grimm's  only  mistake  was,  perhaps,  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain day,  he  treated  that  wound  too  much  as  if  it 
were  physically  incurable,  and  that,  in  the  perspicacity 
and  strength  of  his  mind,  he  thought  too  little  of 
that  other  pathetic  remark  of  his  former  friend :  **  There 
never  was  a  fire  in  the  depths  of  any  heart  that  a  tear 
would  not  put  out."  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Grimm  could  have  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire  in 
Rousseau,  even  with  tears,  but  he  did  not  try. 

Moreover,  Grimm  was  absent  from  France  during 
the  greater  part  of  Rousseau's  stay  at  the  Hermitage 
(1756-1757);  he  had  lost  his  friend  the  Comte  de 
Friesen,  taken  away  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans  had  undertaken  to  look  after  his  fort- 
unes. That  prince  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  place 
him  in  the  service  of  the  Mar^chal  d'Estrees  during 
the  campaign  in  Westphalia.  Grimm  was  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  secretaries  of  that  pompous  staflF.  He 
has  very  graphically  described  that  **  laborious  "  and 
"very  magnificent"  life.  **  We  have  left  the  heavy 
waggons  behind ;  but  for  all  that,  on  every  day's  march, 
it  takes  three  hours  for  our  indispensable  equipment 
to  pass.  This  is  a  most  scandalous  state  of  affairs  and 
makes  me  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  world 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  abuses,  which  none  but 
a  madman  would  try  to  reform."  The  pillage  and 
theft  that  he  sees  all  about  him  are  revolting  to  him. 
"Severity  does  not  restore  discipline,"  he  says;  **  we 
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are  surroundeil  by  men  hangeiJ,  and  yet  the  sbughtcr 
of  women  and  children  goes  on  just  the  same,  when 
Ihey  object  to  seeing  their  houses  pillngcti.  Bui  for 
this  campaign,"  he  adds,  "1  should  never  have  con- 
ceived how  far  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  the  injustice 
of  man  can  be  carried.  "  At  the  s;ime  time.  In  the  in- 
frequent glorious  engagements,  he  is  alive  to  the  gat- 
lant  and  noble  conduct  of  our  troops,  His  whole 
correspondence,  during  that  period,  bears  witness  to  an 
upright  and  humane  heart,  which  is  put  lo  the  lest  of 
experience,  but  without  closing  or  becoming  hardened. 
Grimm  had  suffered  much  In  his  youth,  and  he 
could  if  he  chose,  he  says  somewhere,  have  made 
out  a  long  list  of  misfortunes;  he  preferred  to  let  his 
mind  rest  upon  the  assistance  he  had  found  in  the  In- 
terest and  good-will  of  a  few  generous  men.  He 
owed  it  to  this  fair-mindedness  and  moderation  that 
he  made  so  many  serviceable  friends,  and  he  attracted 
them  no  less  by  his  merit  than  by  the  steadiness  and 
dignity  of  his  sentiments.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  when  he  was  in  the  last  years  of 
his  youth,  his  apparent  coldness  but  half  concealed 
a  remnant  of  inward  ardour,  and  his  stoicism  in 
no  wise  diminished  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  In 
the  letters  written  to  Madame  d'tpinay  during  that 
Westphalian  campaign,  the  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  loving  attentions  and  delicate  shades  of  sentiment 
is  not  always  with  his  friend.  He  has  no  sooner  left 
her  than  he  writes  to  her  from  Metz  these  affectionate. 
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almost  feminine  words:  *'  How  I  long  to  hear  from 
you!  1  do  not  know  a  single  thing  that  you  will  do 
to-morrow;  that  has  never  happened  before  since  / 
have  known  you  I ' ' 

Good  morals  suffered  severely  from  these  relations 
that  were  so  easily  and  so  publicly  entered  into  in  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Madame  d'^pinay, 
although  married  to  a  most  unworthy  husband,  was  not 
free;  the  image  of  duty  was  not  altogether  effaced ;  she 
had  children,  and  she  prided  herself,  like  a  good  mother, 
upon  bringing  them  up  well,  upon  devoting  herself 
to  their  education.  On  this  subject  she  consulted 
Rousseau,  Grimm,  all  her  friends;  but  did  she  set 
them  the  example  of  the  virtue  and  respectability  that 
she  preached  to  them  ?  Grimm  (let  us  say  it  to  his 
honour)  was  not  so  insensible  as  one  might  suppose 
to  this  lack  of  harmony  between  her  morals  and  her 
precepts,  and  he  was  distressed  by  it.  **One  of  the 
things,"  he  wrote,  '*  which  make  you  most  dear  to  my 
eyes,  my  dear  love,  is  the  strict  watch  you  keep  upon 
yourself,  especially  in  the  presence  of  your  children. 
Children  are  keen-eyed !  they  seem  to  be  playing,  but 
they  hear,  they  see.  Oh  !  how  many  times  that  fear  has 
embittered  the  pleasure  of  moments  passed  with  you  ! ' ' 
Let  us  ask  nothing  more  than  this  avowal,  let  slip  by 
one  of  the  men  who  prided  themselves  most  upon 
being  free  from  prejudices;  that  one  half-stifled  lament 
is  a  homage  to  duty. 

In  his  relations  with  Madame  d'£pinay  Grimm  is 

VOL.  II.  —  I  J. 
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from  the  first,  iind  before  all  else,  a  critical  f;uidi 
and  i  judicious  adviser;  those  qu^iliilcs,  so  cssrnlbl 
even  in  friendship,  are  very  noticeable  in  him.  "Haw 
judicious  are  his  ideiis!"  she  writes  agntn  and  ag^O 
afler  listening  to  him;  "how  impartial  his  advice!" 
He  marks  out  for  her  a  line  of  conduct  to  repair  the 
extreme  injury  she  has  done  herself  by  her  inconse> 
quence  and  her  enthusiasm.  He  gives  her  the  mast 
accurate  opinions  and  the  wisest  directions  with  re* 
sped  to  all  the  people  about  her;  he  warns  her  of  her 
own  failings.  "  Do  nothing  hastily.  I  entreat  you!  it 
is  one  of  your  old  failings  always  to  go  too  fast.  My 
dear  love,  nature  acts  slowly  and  imperceptibly ;  it  has 
given  you  lovely  eyes;  use  them,  and  act,  I  pray  yoo, 
as  nature  does."  All  his  efforts  are  aimed  at  matur- 
ing "that  dear  head  which  has  such  lovely  eyes." 
Madame  d'Epinay,  who  was  especially  blessed  withi 
keen  and  profound  sense  of  probity,  appreciated  his 
unerring  tact  at  its  true  value.  "I  no  longer  have 
any  doubt  when  M.  Grimm  has  given  his  opinion." 
This  oracular  character  is  natural  enough  to  all  mis- 
ters of  criticism;  Grimm,  beneath  a  polished  exterior 
and  a  worldly  air,  could  not  keep  from  expressing  it 
in  his  words  and  in  his  conduct;  he  liked  to  set  the 
style;  he  had  that  rigorous  and  exacting  common 
sense  which  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  some  rough- 
ness of  manner.  His  friends  jestingly  called  him  **  the 
Tyrant."  Was  not  Malherbe,  in  his  day,  called  "the 
Tyrant  of  words  and  syllables  "  P 
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Those  of  Grimm's  letters  which  relate  to  the  rupture 
with  Rousseau  when  he  left  the  Hermitage  are  mas- 
terpieces of  tact  and  precision,  and  of  healthy  views 
concerning  that  diseased  heart.  He  imparts  to  his 
friend  his  own  perspicacity  and  his  lucidity  of  judg- 
ment. Rousseau,  to  excuse  himself  from  all  gratitude 
to  Madame  d'l&pinay,  pretends  to  suspect  her  of  some 
base  and  heinous  act  or  other, — of  an  anonymous  letter 
to  Saint-Lambert  about  him, — and  he  takes  that  occa- 
sion to  write  her  an  insulting  letter;  it  is  easy  to  lose 
oneself  in  that  labyrinth  of  bickerings  and  villainies. 

"The  harm  is  done,"  said  Grimm;  *' you  would  have  it  so,  my 
poor  dear,  although  I  always  told  you  that  you  would  suffer  for  it. 
It  is  certain  that  all  this  will  result  in  some  devilish  scrape  which  no 
one  can  foresee;  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  great  pity  already  that  you 
have  laid  yourself  open  to  receiving  insulting  letters.  One  can  forgive 
one's  firiends  for  anything  except  insults,  because  they  can  come  only 
from  contempt.  You  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  insults,  as  I  have 
often  told  you;  one  should  feel  them  and  not  take  vengeance  for  them; 
that  is  my  principle." 

r 

Madame  d'Epinay,  having  trouble  with  her  lungs, 
and  wishing  to  have  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Tronchin, 
went  to  Geneva.  Grimm,  being  detained  by  some 
urgent  work  with  Diderot,  did  not  join  her  at  once; 
in  the  meantime  she  saw  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at 
Les  D^lices. 

"  So  you  have  dined  with  Voltaire  ?  "  Grimm  writes  to  her.  **  I 
Jo  not  see  why  you  should  decline  his  invitations;  yuu  must  try  to 
stand  well  with  him,  and  to  make  the  most  of  him  as  the  most  fasci- 
nating, the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most  famous  man  in  Europe;  so 
long  as  you  do  not  s<ek  to  make  an  intimate  friend  of  him,  all  will 
go  well.'' 
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We  see  how  justly  he  eslim;ilcd  the  two  must  cele- 
brated men  of  letters  ol  that  duy,  jnd  he  knew  the 
others  equally  well. 

It  was  about  this  time  (i7S(^)  thai  Grimm's  literary 
pursuits  begiin  to  occupy  a  grtater  pbcc  in  his  Sfc, 
and  to  become  more  extended.  The  months  that  lie 
had  passed  at  Geneva  with  the  invalid,  and  in  daily 
familiar  intercourse,  seemed  to  him  the  acme  of  ha(^- 
ness,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  know  jgjiit. 
Like  a  man  of  foresight  he  determined,  while  continu- 
ing to  cultivate  his  friendships,  to  provide  an  abund* 
ance  of  occupation  for  the  stern  and  serious  years  to 
come;  he  chose  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  idle  and  useless  being.  Overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  one  of  the  Northern  Courts,  which  he  docs  not 
name,  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  it.  "  It  is 
the  sort  of  occupation  that  I  like,"  he  S4iys.  "  and  It 
suits  me  especially  in  that  it  puts  me  in  a  position  to 
show  what  I  am  able  to  do."  He  had  first  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Due  dOrl^ans,  in  whose  service  he 
still  was.  The  correspondence  which  he  had  cairied 
on  up  to  that  time,  and  which  we  have  from  175> 
was  not  in  his  own  name  perhaps,  but  in  Raynal's. 
However  that  may  be,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
the  domestic  critic  in  ordinary  and  the  literary  chron- 
icler of  the  age.  The  voluminous  collection  of  his 
sheets,  despite  errors  and  patchwork,  despite  the 
pieces  by  different  hands  which  have  found  their 
way  into  it,  forms  a  solid  work  and  deserves  to  be 
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inscribed  in  Grimm's  name.  It  was  his  mind  that  dic- 
tated the  principal  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
follow  therein  an  original  train  of  thought,  which  re- 
sembles neither  La  Harpe's  nor  Marmontel's,  which  is 
of  an  entirely  different  order  from  theirs,  and  which, 
in  its  best  moments,  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
Voltaire's.  1  will  try  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  to  make  it 
apparent  to  the  reader  in  a  few  decisive  particulars. 

France,  it  seems  to  me,  owes  Grimm  reparation; 
too  often  he  has  been  paid  for  the  consecration  of  his 
services  and  his  talents  to  our  literature  only  by  an 
altogether  unjust  and  in  some  respects  inhospitable 
judgment. 

Grimm's  Correspondance  is  generally  considered 
rather  solemn,  a  little  cruel  in  its  impartiality,  and 
even  slightly  satirical;  but  Grimm  had,  to  start  with, 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  true  criticism.  In  a  letter 
written  in  17S2,  against  the  opera  of  Omphale,  he 
says:  "I  confess  that  I  consider  the  admiration  and 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  all  real  talent,  of  whatever 
sort  it  may  be,  as  my  greatest  blessing  next  to  love 
of  virtue."  It  was  not  long  since  Grimm  had  come 
from  Germany  when  he  wrote  that  sentence.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  Correspondance  he  continues  to  hold 
the  same  sentiments;  his  tone  and  his  meaning  are 
nothing  less  than  frivolous;  in  the  secrecy  which  is 
assured  him  he  sees  only  an  additional  reason  for  using 
absolute  frankness.     ''Love  of  truth  demands  this 
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strict  justice  as  an  indispeiisiiblc  duly,"  he  says,  "afxl 
even  our  fiiends  will  have  no  ground  for  compbmt, 
because  criticism  whose  only  objects  arc  justice  and 
truth,  a[id  which  is  not  inspired  by  the  shameTuI  wirii 
to  find  that  bud  which  is  good,  may  indeed  be  mis- 
taken and  obliged  sometimes  to  retract,  but  can  never 
offend  anybody." 

In  Grimm's  duy  It  was  still  the  custom  to  call  arti- 
cles written  about  books  "Extracts,"  and  these  ex- 
tracts, sanctioned  and  sanctified  by  the  example  of  tha 
Journal  ,ics  Siivanfs,  were  in  most  cases  conllned  to 
an  exact  and  dry  analysis  of  the  work  m  question; 
"on  the  pretence  of  giving  its  substance,  they  pro- 
duced only  a  skeleton  of  ii."  Grimm  was  not  in  fa- 
vour of  thai  heavy,  mech.inical  sort  of  criticism,  which 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  report  of  a  police  magis- 
trate. According  to  him.  good  books  should  not  be 
studied  l>y  extracts,  but  should  be  read.  '  ■  Poor  books 
need  only  to  be  forgotten;  so  that  it  is  simply  bothering 
us  to  no  purpose  to  give  us  extracts  from  ihem;  and 
in  good  policy,  journalists  should  be  forbidden  to  men- 
tion 3  book,  good  or  bad,  when  they  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it."  To  examine  and  rectify  —  that  is  his 
object  in  his  letters,  "and  that  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  journalists."  Herein  Grimm  is  an  innovator  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  he  assuredly  places  newspaper 
criticism  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  excesses  and  ex- 
tremes of  the  type.     The  first  method  adopted  by  the 
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Journal  des  Savants,  the  oldest  of  the  literary  journals, 
was  one  extreme;  it  consisted  in  a  statement  pure 
and  simple,  a  sort  of  description  of  the  book,  in  many 
cases  differing  little  from  a  table  of  contents.  The 
purpose,  however,  and  the  utility  of  this  method,  at  a 
time  when  communication  was  less  easy  than  to-day, 
was  to  keep  the  scholars  of  the  various  countries  posted 
concerning  new  works,  and  to  oflfer  them  at  least  reli- 
able and  faithful  extracts,  pending  the  time  when  they 
could  procure  the  work  itself.  Another  extreme  in 
the  opposite  direction,  into  which  some  have  fallen  in 
our  own  day  (and  I  am  speaking  now  of  serious  criti- 
cism, of  that  of  some  English  and  French  reviews,  for 
example),  is  to  give  hardly  any  idea  of  the  book  which 
one  is  supposed  to  be  writing  about,  and  to  look  upon 
it  simply  ^s  a  pretext  for  the  promulgation  of  new 
considerations,  more' or  less  appropriate,  and  of  new 
essays;  the  original  author,  on  whom  one's  argu- 
ments are  based,  disappears;  it  is  the  critic  who 
becomes  the  principal,  the  real  author.  These  are 
books  written  about  books.  Grimm's  method  lies 
between  the  two  and  is  perfectly  balanced. 

"What  is  a  Miterary  correspondent'?"  inquired 
Abb6  Morellet  one  day,  who  had  been  criticised  right 
merrily  by  Grimm,  and,  in  his  old  age,  had  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  that  gentle  raillery  printed;  and 
Morellet  answered  his  own  question  thus:  "He  is  a 
man  who,  for  a  little  money,  undertakes  to  entertain 
a  foreign  prince  every  week,  at  the  expense  of  whom 
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it  may  concern,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  every 
literary  production  thut  sees  the  light,  and  of  the  nun 
who  happens  to  be  the  author."  Abbe  Morellel 
spolce  thus  beciusc  he  was  prejudiced;  biii  Grimfn, 
despitea  few  inevitable  iriadverltnccs  and  iiasly  judg- 
ments, does  not  belong  in  the  inferior  class  to  which 
the  abb^-econoiiiist  would  like  to  rdcgalc  him.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  alms  to  instruct  the  princes,  his  cor- 
respondents, much  more  than  to  amuse  them;  and 
when  one  was  read  by  Frederjclc  the  Great  or  by 
Catherine,  one  certainly  had  a  constituency  which 
was  equal  to  many  another,  and  which  demanded 
solid  substance  in  its  entertainment.  Such  minds  as 
those  it  was  really  honourable  to  entertain. 

Grimm,  in  respect  to  inspiration,  may  boldly  be 
likened  to  the  school  of  the  masters  in  criticism,  of  the 
Horaces,  the  Popes,  and  the  Bbileaus;  he  has  lh«r 
keen,  enthusiastic,  irritable  sensitiveness  in  the  matter 
of  taste.  His  severity  is  in  proportion  to  his  very 
faculty  of  admiration.  Having  to  discuss  the  tragedy 
of  PhiloctHe  by  Chateaubrun  {March,  1755),  he  notes 
all  its  defects,  especially  its  unnaturalness,  its  utter 
lack  of  genius.  According  to  him  there  are  three 
deadly  things:  a  tragedy  in  which  the  speeches  are 
false,  a  picture  in  which  the  colouring  is  false,  an 
operatic  air  In  which  the  enunciation  is  false. 

"And  tile  man  who  can  !l3nd  !iich  things,"  he  declarer,  "  tn*y 
fallow  his  own  bent  in  his  pleasures  and  his  tastes;  he  will  nevtf 
t>e  keenly  affected  by  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  sublime.    When  yoM 
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are  in  a  position  to  teel  beauty  and  to  grasp  its  nature,  frankly  you  are 
no  longer  content  with  mediocrity,  and  whatever  is  ugly  distresses  and 
annoys  you  in  the  same  degree  that  you  are  enchanted  with  the  beau- 
tiful. It  is  therefore  false  to  say  that  one  should  not  have  an  exclusive 
taste,  if  the  meaning  is  that  one  must  put  up  with  mediocrity  in  works 
of  art,  and  even  make  the  best  of  what  is  ugly.  People  who  are  so 
accommodating  have  never  known  the  joy  of  feeling  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  geniuses,  and  it  was  not  for 
them  that  Homer,  Sophocles  [1  omit  Richardson,  whom  Grimm  places 
in  company  that  is  too  good  for  him],  Raphael  and  Pergolese  worked. 
If  such  indulgence  for  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  should  ever  be- 
come general  among  the  public,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  taste  had 
utterly  vanished.  .  .  .  People  who  admire  ugly  things  so  readily 
are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  beautiful  ones." 

When  nature  has  once  endowed  a  person  with  such 
acuteness  of  tact  and  such  sensitiveness  to  impres- 
sions, if  these  qualities  are  not  joined  with  a  creative 
imagination,  that  person  is  a  born  critic,  that  is  to  say, 
an  admirer  and  judge  of  the  creations  of  others. 

When  we  open  Grimm's  volumes  to-day,  let  us  not 
forget  that  his  pages  were  originally  written  for  for- 
eigners. Byron  or  Goethe,  on  reading  him,  would 
acquire  a  just  and  complete  idea  of  the  literature  and 
the  mode  of  life  of  that  time;  and  Byron  bestowed  the 
greatest  praise  on  him  when  he  wrote  carelessly  in  his 
journal,  or  '*  Memorandum,"  at  Ravenna,  these  words: 
'*  All  in  all,  he  is  a  great  man  in  his  kind." 

We  Frenchmen,  who  know  beforehand  and  by  tra- 
dition a  multitude  of  things  that  are  found  in  Grimm, 
ought  not  to  read  him  through,  but  to  take  him  up 
here  and  there,  in  the  significant  passages.  An  ex- 
cellent index  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  that  purpose. 
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What  does  Grimm  think,  for  example,  ]  will  not  saj 
of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Moliere  (he  speaks  of  them 
only  incidentally),  but  of  Shakespeare,  of  Montaigne, 
and  of  ull  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  — Fon- 
tenelle,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Voltaire,  Jeun-jacqueSi 
Duclos,  and  the  rest?  By  questioning  him  concern- 
ing them,  we  shall  very  soon  come  to  know  him  in 
the  quality  of  his  intellect  and  the  excellence  of  his 
judgment. 

Concerning  Shakespeare  he  is  the  most  advanced 
and  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  French  men  of  kllen 
of  his  day.  His  opinion  has  the  more  weight  in  that 
he  has  a  more  profound  realisation  of  the  genius  of 
the  masters  of  our  stage,  and  considers  them  more 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  French  society.  H« 
never  advises  the  French  to  abandon  their  own  type 
of  tragedy  in  order  to  imitate  foreign  beauties.  "On 
the  contrary  he  will  say:  'Frenchmen,  cherish  your 
tragedies  carefully,  and  remember  that,  if  they  have 
not  the  sublime  beauties  which  we  admire  in  Shake- 
speare, neither  have  they  the  gross  faults  which  mar 
those  beauties.'"  When  passing  judgment  upon 
the  French  tragedy  of  his  time,  he  is  fully  aware  of  ■ 
all  its  weaknesses  and  dulness;  he  indulges  in  some 
reflections  on  this  subject,  which  are  suggested  to 
him  by  La  Harpe's  TitnoUon,  but  which  go  farther 
back  and  aim  higher.  These  four  or  five  pages  of 
Grimm  (January  i,  1763)  establish  the  real  similarities 
and  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  tragedy 
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of  the  ancients  and  our  own.  Shakespeare,  despite 
his  faults,  often  seems  to  him  nearer  to  the  ancients 
than  ourselves.  He  recognises  him  as  being  in  the 
first  rank  with  respect  to  the  luminous  progression  of 
the  ensemble,  the  power  of  the  plot,  and  the  principal 
effects  which  the  stage  aims  to  achieve — with  respect 
to  "that  great  hoard  of  interest  of  which  he  seems 
to  interrupt  the  flow  at  his  pleasure,  and  which  he  is 
always  sure  to  set  in  motion  again  with  the  same 
energy."  But  where  he  finds  him  incomparable  is 
in  the  art  of  drawing  character  and  of  imparting  to  all 
his  characters  an  air  of  reality. 

"What  genius  ever  penetrated  more  profoundly  into  all  the  pe- 
culiarities, all  the  passions  of  human  nature  ?  It  is  evident  from  his 
works  themselves  that  he  had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  an- 
tiquity; if  he  had  been  familiar  with  its  great  models,  doubtless  the 
arrangements  of  his  plays  would  have  been  improved;  but,  even  if  he 
had  studied  the  ancients  with  as  much  care  as  our  greatest  masters 
have  done,  even  if  he  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the  heroes 
whom  he  strove  to  depict,  could  he  have  represented  their  characters 
with  greater  truth  to  life?  His  '  Julius  Caesar '  is  as  full  of  Plutarch  as 
*  Britannicus  *  is  of  Tacitus ;  and  if  he  did  not  learn  history  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  one,  it  must  be  said  that  he  divined  it,  at  all  events 
so  far  as  men's  characters  are  concerned,  better  than  any  one  ever 
learned  it/' 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  critics, 
and  notably  the  judicious  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  attributed  great  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
Grimm,  as  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  war  which  they 
were  then  (1813)  preparing  to  renew  against  the 
dramatic  authors  of  the  continent.  But,  we  repeat, 
although  he  admits  its  shortcomings,  Grimm  does  not 
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sacrifice  French  irageJy  to  that  of  our  ncjfc'hbours;  he 
recognises  the  fact  that  each  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
and  the  class  which  it  moves  and  interests.  "One 
{the  English  stage]  seems  to  be  intent  solely  upon 
strengthening  the  character  and  morals  of  Ibc  nation, 
the  other  [the  French  siage]  solely  upon  enervating 
them.  "  Grimm  goes  farther;  he  thinks  that  the  same 
tableaux  which  one  of  the  two  nations  has  witnessed 
without  any  risk,  however  terrible  and  lerrifyingthdr 
truth  to  nature,  could  not  well  be  exhibited  without 
inconvenience  to  the  other,  which  would  instantly 
misuse  them.  "And  might  these  not  even  result," 
he  asks,  "in  something  altogether  opposed  to  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  stage  ?  " 

With  Montaigne,  Grimm  is  at  the  very  heart  or 
France,  and  of  old  France;  it  is  as  if  he  were  »l  home. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  author  of  the 
Essais,  he  fmds  things  to  say  which  no  one  has  said 
so  well.  He  observes  that,  although  there  is  in  the 
Essats  an  infinitude  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  quota- 
tions, Montaigne  was  not.  properly  speaking,  a  learned 
man.  "  He  had  read  almost  nothing  but  a  few  Latin 
poets,  a  few  books  of  travel,  and  his  Seneca  and 
his  Plutarch," — the  latter  especially;  Plutarch,  "is  in 
very  truth  the  Encyclopddie  of  the  ancients;  Mon- 
taigne has  given  us  the  flower  of  his  work,  and  he 
has  added  to  it  the  shrewdest  reflections,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  secret  results  of  his  own  experience." 

The  eight  pages  that  Grimm  devotes  to  Montaigne's 
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Essais  form  perhaps  the  most  impartial,  the  most 
cogently  reasoned,  and  the  most  elegantly  expressed 
of  French  criticisms  of  that  work.  I  might  cite  some 
of  the  bright  sallies  that  are  to  be  found  there;  but  it 
is  the  sound  sense  and  the  logical  coherency  of  that 
delightful  passage  which  give  it  its  value. 

Grimm's  philosophy  is  gloomy  and  barren;  he  is  a 
sceptic,  and  on  the  days  when  he  is  sceptical  on  his 
own  account,  he  is  so  without  a  smile;  we  will  recur 
to  this  subject.  But  in  speaking  of  Montaigne,  he 
softens.  Since  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  is  so 
limited,  and  since  one  can  hardly  flatter  oneself  that 
one  can  extend  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  what 
is  a  philosophical  author  to  do  who  wishes  still  to 
interest  his  readers  ?  According  to  Grimm,  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  go  about  it:  either  to  exert  one- 
self to  point  out  as  clearly  as  possible  how  small  a 
number  of  truths  one  may  know  (which  was  what 
Locke  did) ;  or  else  to  paint  in  vivid  colours  the  par- 
ticular  impression  one  receives  from  these  same  truths, 
which  serves  at  all  events  to  multiply  one's  points  of 
view;  and  this  is  what  Montaigne  did.  The  majority 
of  so-called  authors  content  themselves  with  working 
over  the  ideas  of  other  men,  which  they  twist  and 
turn,  and  adapt  to  the  taste  of  the  moment;  nothing 
is  more  rare  than  that  vivacity  and  that  courage  to  de- 
scribe his  own  thought  and  his  own  feelings,  which 
make  the  original  author.  Montaigne  is  original,  even 
in  his  erudition;  he  is  original  even  in  the  ideas  which 
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he  borrows  frotii  others,  "because  he  mukes  use  of 
them  only  when  he  has  found  an  idea  of  his  own.  or 
when  he  has  been  impressed  by  them  in  some  novd 
and  slrange  way.  " 

To  excuse  Montaigne's  self-love,  Grimm  invents  an 
argument  of  great  acumen  and  shrewdness;  observing 
that  self-love  is  less  offensive  when  it  shows  itself 
without  concealment  and  with  good-nature,  he  adds: 
"  Far  from  excluding  feeling  for  others,  it  Is  often  the 
surest  token  and  measure  thereof.  A  man  is  inter- 
ested in  his  fellow  men  only  in  proportion  to  the  irv- 
terest  which  he  takes  in  himself  ;ind  which  he  dares 
rot  expect  from  them. "  And  he  quotes  on  this  subject 
a  remark  of  Rousseau,  who,  having  unbosomed  him- 
self one  day  to  a  friend,  observed  that  that  friend 
(perhaps  it  was  Grimm  himselO  received  hi.s  con- 
fidence without  reciprocating.  "Can  it  be  th^t  you 
don't  love  me?"  cried  Rousseau:  "you  have  never 
told  me  any  good  of  yourself." 

Concerning  Montesquieu  Grimm  expresses  himsdf 
with  admiration  and  respect,  but  in  few  words;  he 
proclaims  him  a  genius  abounding  in  virtue,  and 
salutes  him  at  his  obsequies.  All  of  Montesquieu's 
great  works  had  appeared  when  Grimm  began  his 
Correspondatice.  If  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give 
his  views  of  the  historical  method  adopted  in  those 
works,  he  would  have  raised  some  objections. 

"I  do  not  like,"  he  says,  apropos  of  some  book  treating  of  polhiol 
comidtratiom.  "I  do  tiol   like  overmuch  these  outlines  of  d  priori 
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political  theories,  although  they  have  in  their  favour  the  authority  of 
President  de  Montesquieu,  who  is  particularly  addicted  to  them.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  author  who  proceeds  by  that  method 
had  no  knowledge  of  historical  events  a  posteriori,  the  principles  from 
which  he  claims  to  deduce  them  would  not  enable  him  to  divine 
a  single  one,  an  evident  proof  that  these  principles  are  made  by  hand 
and  after  the  event,  that  they  are  rather  ingenious  than  solid,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  true  sources  of  the  action  that  is  attributed  to  them. 
.     .     .     In  politics  nothing  ever  happens  twice  in  the  same  way." 

Grimm's  politics  are  gloomy,  sceptical,  or  readily 
become  negative  like  his  philosophy.  He  has  little  be- 
lief in  the  general  progress  of  the  time;  progress,  when 
it  does  take  place,  or  the  arrests  of  decadence,  seem 
to  him  mainly  due  to  exceptional  individuals,  great 
geniuses,  great  legislators,  or  princes,  who  cause  man- 
kind to  take  unhoped-for  steps  forward,  or  spare  it 
backward  steps  that  are  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
His  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  society  differ  little 
from  those  of  Hobbes,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  the 
Epicureans  of  old.  Profoundly  impressed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  social  conception  in  so  far  as  it  rises 
above  a  primitive  sort  of  gathering,  altogether  instinc- 
tive and  rude,  and  arrives  at  genuine  civilisation,  he 
believes  it  to  have  been  impossible  except  by  force  of 
miraculous  passions  in  some  individuals,  and  of  the 
heroic  power  of  genius.  **lt  must  be,"  he  thinks, 
"that  the  first  legislators  of  the  primitive  societies, 
even  the  most  imperfect,  were  men  of  supernatural 
powers  or  demigods."  Thus,  in  politics,  Grimm  re- 
sembles Machiavelli  more  than  he  does  Montesquieu, 
who  gave  more  credit  to  the  genius  of  mankind  itself. 
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Concerning  BufTon,  Giiriim  gives  us  sonic  profound 
reasoning  and  some  excellent  judgmenls.  Taking  up 
the  general  discussions  which  ButTun  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  several  volumes  of  his  Hisloire  NaturelU, 
he  estimiitc-s  them  from  a  lileniry  standpoint,  as  a  man 
born  under  the  French  constellation  of  Malhcrbe,  Pas- 
cal, and  Dcspreaux  would  do.  "One  is  justly  sur- 
prised," he  says,  "to  read  discourses  of  a  hundred 
pages  written,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  always 
with  the  same  nobility  of  style  and  the  aime  fire, 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  natural 
colouring."  Surely  he  was  no  longer  a  foreigner 
who  could  thus  appreciate  the  consistent  and  constant 
beauty  of  a  Frenchman's  style.  As  for  the  substance 
of  his  ideas,  he  ventures  more  than  once  to  raise  ob- 
jections. There  is  one  especially  of  a  moral  and  liter- 
ary order:  "M.  de  BufTon  has  always  surprised  me." 
says  Grimm,  "by  the  intimate  conviction  which  he 
seems  to  have  of  the  certainty  of  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  earth.  If  it  were  among  the  small  number  of 
manifest  truths  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,  he  could  not  speak  of  it  more  confidently. " 
Rousseau  seemed  to  him  to  stand  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  his  theory  concerning  the  wild  state 
of  mankind,  that  alleged  golden  age  of  felicity  and 
virtue.  While  marvelling  at  the  confidence  in  their 
respective  theories  of  those  men  of  powerful  talents, 
"who  do  not  abound  in  ideas,"  Grimm  does  not  fail 
to  reflect  sometimes  that  that  prepossession  is  neces- 
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sary  perhaps  to  give  to  their  writings  that  fervour  and 
that  force  which  are  so  noticeable  in  them,  whereas 
"the  modest  and  humble  sceptic  is  almost  always 
silent." 

Voltaire  is  nowhere  better  described,  as  to  his 
works  and  as  to  his  character,  than  by  the  detail  of  the 
anecdotes  and  the  ensemble  of  the  judgments  which 
are  set  down  in  Grimm's  pages.  There  are  some 
passages  (such  as  those  on  the  death  of  Voltaire)  which 
seem  to  me  too  emphatic  to  be  by  Grimm,  and  which 
are,  at  all  events,  a  tribute  paid  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  moment.  The  shrewd  and  accurate  judgments, 
the  interesting  revelations,  are  found  on  a  hundred 
other  pages.  Grimm  explains  very  clearly  how  and 
why  Voltaire  is  not  comic  in  his  comedies;  in  his  Ecos- 
saise,  for  example,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  of 
his  Frdlon,  who  tells  himself  all  sorts  of  truths,  a  comic 
character.  '*We  see  in  this  comedy,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  all  of  M.  Voltaire's  humorous  works, 
that  he  never  realised  the  difference  between  the  ridi- 
cule that  one  heaps  upon  oneself  and  the  ridicule  that 
is  heaped  upon  one  by  other  people."  And  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  truly  comic.  He  is  equally  alive  to  Vol- 
taire's lack  of  certain  qualities  of  a  genuine  historian: 

*'  In  general  the  writinc;  of  history  requires  a  serious  and  profound 
genius.  Lightness  of  touch,  facility,  charm,  all  those  things  which 
make  of  M.  Voltaire  so  seductive  a  philosopher  and  the  first  bel-esprit 
of  the  age — all  these  arc  but  ill-adapted  to  the  dignity  of  history. 
The  very  rapidity  of  his  style,  which  may  be  invaluable  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle  or  the  sketch  of  a  picture,  is  sure  to  offend  ere  long.'' 

VOL.  II. — 14. 
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In  philosophy  he  treats  him  with  the  scorn  ofl 
m:in  who  h;is  not  slopped  half  way,  and  whose  ua- 
belief  is  not,  at  all  events,  inconsistent.  Voll-itre,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  stop  halfway,  and  while  con- 
tinuing to  do  harm,  takes  fright  now  and  th«n  at  \m 
own  iiudacity.  "  He  reasons  thereupon  like  a  cbiid," 
says  Grimm,  "but  like  the  pretty  child  (hut  he  Is." 
After  Tancriiie  everything  that  Voltaire  writes  for  the 
stage  seems  to  him  to  be  st;iniped  with  the  seal  of  old 
age;  but,  on  his  death,  he  resumes  his  scmtiny  of 
him  in  his  entirety,  and  with  the  iidmirittion  which 
such  a  career  inspires;  he  sets  forth  very  clearly  hit 
opinion  of  the  literary  decadence,  which,  according  to 
his  view,  Voltaire  retarded,  and  which  then  resumed 
its  headlong  course.  "Since  Voltaire's  death  avast 
silence  reigns  in  these  regions  and  re.7iinds  us  every 
instant  of  our  losses  and  our  poverty.  "  He  wrote  this 
to  Frederick  in  January,  1784. 

Grimm  is  classic  in  this  sense,  that,  with  respect  to 
imagination  and  (he  arts,  he  believes  that  there  is  a 
single  great  age  in  the  hfe  of  a  nation.  Without 
claiming  to  understand  the  causes  of  this  fact,  it  seems 
to  him  that  constant  experience  has  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated it. 

"  When  th:il  age  has  passed,  great  geniusM  are  lacking;  tnit  as  Ihr 
taste  for  art  still  eiisls  in  the  nation,  men  seek  to  do  by  dint  of  wit 
what  their  masters  h.ive  done  by  dint  of  geniu*,  and,  wit  having  be- 
come more  general,  everybody  makes  preleniions  to  it  before  IM^; 
hence  sound  wil  becomes  rate,  and  mere  piquancy,  Use  irl-apnl, 
and  pretension  take  its  place." 
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Thus  in  France  he  hails  as  incomparable  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  he  finds  in  the  eighteenth  century 
only  a  single  class  of  superior  men  and  of  a  special 
type:  **!  will  call  them  philosophers  of  genius;  such 
are  M.  de  Montesquieu,  M.  de  Buffon,  etc."  Voltaire 
is  the  only  man  of  letters  pure  and  simple,  the  only 
poet,  who  sustains  genuine  taste  by  his  charms  of 
style,  his  imagination,  and  his  natural  fertility;  but, 
according  to  Grimm,  he  simply  supports  what  was 
already  tottering. 

Rousseau  is  not  maltreated  in  Grimm's  letters,  as 
one  might  imagine;  he  is  constantly  spoken  of  with 
appreciation  for  his  talents,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
theories  are  refuted.  Grimm  lays  hold  at  the  outset 
of  the  Discoiirs  sur  Indgalit^,  in  which  Rousseau's 
theory  may  be  found  in  its  entirety,  and  from  which 
all  the  rest  will  flow.  In  a  most  judicious  and  most 
respectful  discussion,  he  strives  to  grasp  the  point  at 
which  the  eloquent  and  extravagant  writer  takes  the 
wrong  road,  and  at  which  his  doctrine  becomes  ex- 
treme; he  labours  to  refute  and  set  right  his  idea. 
Rousseau  for  ever  prates  of  leading  mankind  back  to 
some  vague  primitive  age  of  gold  at  which  he  regrets 
that  the  human  race  did  not  halt  in  its  progress. 


I* 


Let  us  suppose  with  M.  Rousseau,''  says  Grimm,  "  that  the  human 
race  is  now  at  the  age  which  corresponds  to  sixty  or  seventy  years  in 
the  individual, — is  it  not  evident  that  it  cannot  be  charged  to  a  man 
as  a  crime  that  he  is  si)(ty  years  old  ?  And  is  it  not  as  natural  to  be 
sixty  as  to  be  fifteen  ?  Now,  the  race  cannot  be  blamed  for  that  for 
which  an  individual  cannot  be  blamed." 
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I  commend  as  a  most  tfxcclleni  moral  chuptcrlo  set 
in  opposition  to  Rousse;iu's  assertions  the  chapter 
which  begins  the  year  1756  with  these  words:  '"  Ihaye 
orten  marvelled  lU  the  v^in  pride  of  iniin."  Some- 
times Grimm  begins  the  year  with  some  general  re- 
flections which  are  grand  in  their  solemnity.  In  the 
species  of  biography  of  Rousseau  which  he  writes  on 
the  publication  of  £mile  (June  15,  1762).  Grimni 
checks  himself  in  his  reminiscences  at  what  would  be 
an  indiscreet  disclosure  and  a  violation  of  their  former 
friendship;  and  after  going  over  the  principal  periods 
of  Rousseau's  life,  his  first  more  or  less  freakish  eHorts, 
he  adds:  "  His  private  and  domestic  life  would  be  no 
less  interesting;  but  it  is  written  in  the  memory  of 
two  or  thrt'c  of  his  former  friends,  who  have  main- 
tained their  self-respect  by  not  writing  of  it  anywhere."  | 
If  Grimm  had  been  a  perfidious  traitor,  as  Rousseau  r 
believed,  wh.it  an  excellent  opportunity  he  had  there, 
to  tell  secretly,  by  way  of  contrast  to  £miif,  what 
Rousseau  did  with  his  own  children,  and  a  mass  of 
other  details  which  have  since  become  known  only 
through  the  Confessions/  Instead  of  that,  he  main- 
tained a  dignified  reserve;  he  confined  himself  to  giv- 
ing the  main  features  of  the  man's  character,  while  he 
discussed  his  writings  minutely.  When,  about  1780, 
there  appeared  that  extraordinary  work  entitled  Rous- 
seau,  Juge  de  Jean-Jacques,  wherein  is  seen  "the 
most  amazing  medley  of  vigour  of  style  and  weakness 
of  mind,  all  the  confusion  of  a  deeply  wounded  sensi- 
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tiveness,  inconceivable  absurdity,  and  madness  the 
most  serious  and  most  deserving  of  pity,"  Grimm 
found  therein  a  subject  of  reflections,  noteworthy  for 
their  moderation  and  humility,  upon  the  unfortunate 
human  intellect.  ''Generally  speaking."  said  the 
English  critic  Jeffrey,  discussing  a  portion  of  this  Cor- 
respandance  of  Grimm,  **all  that  he  has  to  say  about 
Rousseau  is  frank  and  judicious." 

There  is  between  Grimm  and  Diderot,  despite  their 
close  intimacy  and  their  reciprocal  admiration,  this 
essential  difference:  Diderot  is  a  teacher  also,  and 
Grimm  is  not.  A  very  interesting  conversation  be- 
tween them  brings  out  clearly  the  point  of  divergence. 
Grimm  and  Diderot  were  talking  together  one  even- 
ing— January  3,  lysv;  Diderot  was  in  one  of  those 
periods  of  philosophic  excitement  and  prediction 
which  were  frequent  with  him:  he  saw  the  world  in 
bright  colours,  and  the  future  governed  by  reason  and 
by  what  he  called  light  (himi^res) ;  he  lauded  his 
epoch  as  the  grandest  that  mankind  had  seen  thus  far. 
Grimm  doubted,  and  recalled  the  enthusiast  to  reality. 


<< 


We  are  for  ever  boasting  of  our  epoch,"  he  said  to  him,  *'  and 
therein  we  do  nothing  new.  In  all  ages  men  have  preferred  the  in- 
stant at  which  they  lived  to  that  boundless  expanse  of  time  which 
preceded  their  existence.  By  some  miracle,  the  illusion  of  which  is 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  we  look  upon  the  period 
of  our  own  lives  as  a  time  most  favourable  to  the  human  race,  and 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  eighteenth  century  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  eulogiums 
that  It  has  heaped  upon  itself.  ...  A  little  more  and  the  best 
minds  will  persuade  themselves  that  the  mild  and  peaceful  empire  of 
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pli  ilovjphy  is  about  lo  succeed  Ihc  long  lempcsl 
establish  for  ever  Ihc  lepOK,  the  trjinijuillily  an  J  the  h;ippll)i 
kind.  .  .  .  Bui  unluckily  Ihe  true  pliiiuiupher  hn  tn 
but  more  acfurale  notions.     .  .     1  im  therefore  * 

from  brlttving  Ihal  we  are  approjciiing  ttw  age  ol  van 
lack  bul  litlle  of  believiDg  that  Euiope  is  tlinalened  by 
tevDJiition  " 


1  nbridge,  but  I  give  Ihe  tenor  of  ihc  conversation  js 
it  was  written  down  by  Grimm  in  January.  17^7. 
Diderot  combated  these  objections  on  his  rhend's  part; 
he  waxed  excited  and  declaimed  in  his  most  eloquent 
style:  "the  age  of  philosophy  was  indubitably  des- 
tined to  regenerate  the  world."  The  door  opens,  a 
servant  enters  with  a  horrilied  air.  "  The  king  is  assas- 
sinated!" he  exclaims.  He  referred  to  the  murderous 
assault  of  Damiens.  Grimm  and  Diderot  exchanged 
glances  in  silence,  and  Diderot  made  no  further  reply 
at  that  time. 

Grimm,  at  about  the  age  of  fifW.  became  a  courtien 
appreciated  at  his  true  value  by  the  distinguished  or 
eminent  princes  who  then  reigned  in  Germany,  and 
by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  decline  their  favours  or  their  benefactions.  Therein 
he  became  once  more  to  some  extent  a  German.  The 
Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  appointed  him  his  minister  to  the 
French  Court;  the  Court  of  Vienna  conferred  upon 
him  the  diploma  of  a  baron  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  made  him  a  colonel,  then 
councillor  of  State,  and  grand  knight  of  the  second 
class  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir. 
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We  have  a  portion  of  his  correspondence  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great;  that  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  especially  the  letters  that  he 
received  from  her,  would  be  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Catherine  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him  and  of  his 
intellect.  She  wrote  to  Voltaire  in  September,  1773: 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  M.  Grimm  appear  in 
the  suite  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Darmstadt.  His 
conversation  is  a  delight  to  me;  but  we  have  so  many 
things  to  say  to  each  other  that  thus  far  our  interviews 
have  been  marked  by  more  eagerness  than  order  or 
sequence."  In  the  midst  of  these  conversations,  in 
which  she  wholly  forgot  herself,  she  would  suddenly 
rise  and  say  laughingly  that  she  must  attend  to  a 
gagne-pain  ;  that  was  her  name  for  business  of  state 
and  the  trade  of  royalty. 

There  remains  one  aspect  of  Grimm's  character 
which  may  be  revealed  some  day,  and  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know.  Such  intimate  relations  with  the 
powers  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  often 
assist  merit;  and  if  we  find  him  at  times  severe  or 
slightly  satirical  in  his  judgments,  those  persons  who 
knew  him  best  assure  us  that  he  could  be  amiable  in 
private;  he  took  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of 
his  august  correspondents  to  the  talents  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  artists  who  were  worthy  to  be  honoured  or 
patronised. 

Among  the  benefactions  which  Catherine  bestowed 
at  his  recommendation,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  me 
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to  be  touching.  Madiimc  Ll^piniiy,  in  the  lasi  ] 
of  her  life,  hud  found  herself  in  distress  fituncially; 
the  refofms  which  M.  Ntrckcr  hiid  introduced  Ul  tbc 
udministPtion  of  ihc  r;irniers-gcncr;il  had  rcdui'ed  her 
income  mattrially.  Catherine,  being  mfornicd  by 
Grimm,  desired  to  repair  tht  misfortunes  of  a  worruo 
of  intellect,  and  she  herself  displayed  in  the  matter 
a  woman's  delicacy  combined  with  the  grandeur  of  a 
sovereign.  On  this  occasion  Grimm  in  his  gratitude 
exclaims:  "  Ah!  who  ever  carried  farther  than  Cathcf- 
ine  the  great  art  of  kings— that  of  taking  and  of  giv- 
ing! "  In  the  way  of  exquisite  flattery  Voltaiie  could 
have  done  no  better. 

A  biographer  tells  us  that  Grimm  in  his  youth,  while 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Lcipsic,  was  especially 
struck  by  his  reading  of  Cicero's  treatise  Of  Offiriti,  is 
interpreted  by  the  learned  Ernesli,  and  that  he  carried 
away  from  the  university  a  profound  impression  of 
that  work.  Between  that  time  and  the  day  when  be 
addressed  these  thanks  and  this  praise  to  Catherine, 
Grimm  had  travelled  far, — we  may  say  that  he  had 
traversed  the  whole  circle  of  moral  experience. 

The  French  Revolution  impressed  Grimm  but  did 
not  surprise  him.  We  already  know  what  his  politics 
were.  From  the  first  day,  he  opposed  to  that  im- 
mense, almost  universal  uprising,  reasonable  and  dis- 
passionate arguments,  which  touched  upon  every 
illusory  feature  in  the  vertigo  of  the  moment,  but 
which  did  not  make  enough  account  of  the  gravity 
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of  the  issues  at  stake.  His  constitution  was  all  con- 
tained in  these  lines  of  Pope:  "Let  fools  contend 
over  forms  of  government;  that  which  is  best  ad- 
ministered, whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  best."  The 
events  which  followed  were  only  too  well  adapted  to 
confirm  him  in  his  favourite  idea,  that  ''the  cause  of 
the  human  race  was  beyond  hope,"  and  that  the 
sole  resource  was  at  best  in  some  great  and  good 
prince,  here  and  there,  of  the  type  which  fate  bestows 
upon  the  earth;  in  "  one  of  those  privileged  souls  who 
repair  for  a  time  the  ills  of  the  world."  It  was  many 
years  since,  writing  to  Mademoiselle  Voland,  Diderot's 
friend,  and  speaking  of  truth  and  virtue  as  two  great 
statues  which  Diderot  loved  to  fancy  towering  above 
the  earth's  surface,  immovable  amid  ruins  and  de- 
struction, he  cried  :  '*  And  I  too  see  them  ;  but 
what  does  it  avail  that  those  statues  are  eternal  and 
immovable,  if  there  is  no  one  to  gaze  upon  them,  or 
if  the  fate  of  him  who  sees  them  does  not  differ  from 
the  fate  of  the  blind  man  who  walks  in  darkness?" 
In  his  essentially  aristocratic  doctrine  he  still  thought 
that  virtue  and  liberty,  as  he  understood  them,  had  no 
place  in  this  world,  except  for  a  small  number,  an 
elect  few,  and  only  **on  the  express  condition  that 
they  enjoy  them  without  overmuch  boasting." 

These  gloomy  ideas,  which  he  had  always  cher- 
ished, and  in  which  he  held  the  majority  of  mankind 
very  cheap,  became  more  habitual  to  him  and  more 
constantly  present  in  the  years  of  his  unhappy  old 
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age,  after  he  had  lost  all  his  friends,  and  when  socicly. 
apparently  turned  topsy-turvy,  returned  to  life  in  such 
strange  fashion. 

Almost  blind,  having  survived  his  friends  and  him- 
self, and  vegetating  in  retirement  at  Gotha,  Grimm 
died  on  December  19.  1807.  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
His  mind,  already  asleep,  did  not  awake  at  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  of  Jena.  We  have  few  details  concerning 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  that  there  were 
none  of  interest.  He  had  missed,  as  he  used  sonte- 
times  to  say,  "  the  moment  to  have  himself  buried." 
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THERE  is  no  book  which  depicts  more  faithfully 
the  eighteenth  century,  its  society  and  mor- 
als than  the  M^moires  of  Madame  d'^pinay. 
When  they  were  first  published,  in  1818,  there  was  a 
great  outcry.  We  were  still  so  near  to  the  principal 
characters;  they  had  hardly  disappeared,  and  their 
descendants  were  only  of  the  first  generation.  In  so- 
ciety and  in  families  people  showed  that  they  were 
sensitive  to  such  publicity,  as  they  were  sure  to  be; 
they  blushed  and  suffered.  There  was  some  idiot  or 
other  who,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  half-related  by 
marriage  to  somebody,  began  to  raise  a  riot  in  every 
direction  and  addressed  petition  after  petition  to  the 
king's  ministers.  Nor  did  literature,  on  its  side,  re- 
main unmoved.  The  blind  admirers  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him  against  the  new 
witnesses  who  accused  him  and  convicted  him  of 
madness  and  perhaps  of  falsehood.  Even  Duclos  had 
his  defenders.  The  lapse  of  thirty  years  has  sufficed 
to  let  many  rumours  fall  into  oblivion  and  to. allay 
much  excitement.  The  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
so  sudden  and  so  vivid  a  revelation  have  disappeared ; 
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m      W  the  slight  errors  or  infiJelities  of  the  pcndl.  lh«  ln»c- 

^^^1  curacies  in  detail,  have  tosl  iheir  importance.     What 

^^^g  remains  is  the  genenil  view  of  Ihc  morals  of  the  time. 

^r  the  background  of  the  picture,  and  nothing  could  seetn 

^H  more  true  or  more  alive.     The  M^moires  o(  Madame 

'^H  d'£pinay  is  not  a  baoi(,  it  is  an  epoch. 

^H  It  was  not  exactly  Madame  d'£plnay'$  inlentJon  to 

^^  compose  memoirs;  bu         in  early  age  she  loved  to 

^H  write,  to  keep  her  journal,  to  trace  ihf  history  of  ker 

]  - 

L 


soul.  That  was  the  fa 
The  journal  that  one  ke 
of  mirror.    Jean-Jacque; 


onabic  mania  of  ttut  time 
s  of  one's  life  is  also  a  sort 
iousseau  used  that  mirror 


freely,  and  passed  il  on  to  the  women  of  his  dme. 
Every  woman  of  wit  and  sensibility,  following  his  ex- 
ample, kept  a  record  of  her  impressions,  her  memories, 
her  dreams;  she  wrote  her  "confessions"  «i  pfUo. 
even  though  they  were  the  most  innocent  in 
world.  And  when  she  became  a  mother  she  nursed 
her  child  iC  she  could;  at  all  events  she  set  tboOt 
superintending  its  education,  not  only  in  detail  and  te 
the  good  old  way,  by  maternal  fondling,  kisses,  ani 
smiles,  but  also  theoretically;  she  would  discuK 
methods  and  discourse  thereupon  without  end.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Oenlis,  of  those  wanton  or  frivo- 
lous women  who  became  at  a  certain  point  Menton 
and  Minervas,  and  composed  moral  treatises  on  edu- 
cation during  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  their 
lovers  left  them. 
Madame  d'^pinay,  who  wrote  treatises  on  educa- 
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tion  (and  treatises  crowned  by  the  Acad^mie)  and 
who  had  lovers,  was  of  finer  grain  than  the  women 
to  whom  1  refer.  But,  being  only  a  very  amiable, 
very  clever  person,  and  not  of  superior  endowments, 
she  fell  under  the  influences  of  her  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  her  liaison  with  Grimm,  pining  for  him 
during  his  campaign  in  Westphalia  on  the  staff  of 
Marshal  d'Estr^es  (1757),  and  inspired  by  hearing  the 
letters  of  La  Nouvelle  Hilofse  read  aloud  about  the 
same  time,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  writing,  herself, 
a  sort  of  romance,  which  should  be  the  story  of  her 
own  life,  and  in  which  she  would  disguise  nothing 
but  the  names.  That  was  one  way  of  informing  her 
friends  of  many  things  which  she  was  not  sorry  that 
they  should  know  if  she  need  not  tell  them  viva  voce. 
She  sent  Grimm  two  huge  packages  of  manuscript. 
Grimm  was  delighted  with  it,  and,  although  in  love, 
he  was  not  enough  so  to  disturb  his  critical  sense. 
"On  my  word,"  he  said  of  this  composition,  "it  is 
fascinating.  I  was  very  tired  when  it  was  handed  to 
me;  I  ran  my  eye  over  it,  and  I  could  not  put  it  down; 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  still  reading;  if 
you  go  on  in  the  same  style,  you  will  surely  produce 
a  unique  work." 

Grimm  was  right,  and  Madame  d'l^pinay's  work  is 
really  unique  in  its  kind.  **But  do  not  work  at  it," 
added  the  excellent  critic,  **  except  when  you  really  feel 
an  inclination  to  do  so,  and  above  all  things  never  re- 
member that  you  are  writing  a  book;  it  will  be  easy 
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to  supply  the  connecting  links;  the  air  ofv&i^Hsll 
thing  that  cannot  be  acquired  when  it  is  not  preutU 
in  the  first  outjlow,  and  the  happiest  im;igination  dors 
not  take  its  place," 

Madame  d'Epinay  follows  her  friend's  advice  rather 
closely.  She  does  not  run  alter  imaginatiort,  which 
in  truth  is  not  her  forte.  There  is  no  air  of  preten- 
sion, no  positiveness  ;ipparent  in  her  narrative.  Only 
in  a  few  passages,  when  she  is  pleased  lo  indulge  In 
pure  sentiment,  when  she  tries  to  exalt  her  style,  does 
she  fall  in  some  slight  degree  into  declamation  and 
invocation,  which  is  permitted  only  to  Jean-Jacques; 
but  everywhere  else  we  find  familiar  letters,  earnest, 
natural,  dramatic  conversations,  reproduced  with  an 
appearance  of  absolute  verity.  Grimm  must  have 
been  satisfied. 

However,  the  bulky  romance  which  Madame  d'£]H> 
nay  left  to  him  was  never  published  by  him,  and  it 
was  in  danger  of  remaining  unknown  for  ever  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  scholarly  publisher,  M. 
Brunei,  who  was  able  to  discover  behind  the  masks 
of  the  characters  all  the  interesting  historical  material 
which  it  contained.  The  principal  names  were  sup- 
plied without  question;  digressions  and  superfluous 
passages  were  omitted,  and  the  three  volumes  pre- 
pared which  appeared  in  1818,  and  which  proved  so 
popular  that  there  were  three  editions  in  less  than  six 
months. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  the  novd 
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form  is  hardly  perceptible;  it  is  of  no  importance 
except  in  one  point:  it  is  an  imaginary  guardian, — 
Madame  d'fipinay's  guardian, — who  is  supposed  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  ward,  but  who  generally  does  it  by 
yielding  the  floor  to  herself  and  the  other  characters, 
whose  letters,  journals,  and  conversations  he  quotes 
at  length.  This  guardian  is  the  machinery  of  the 
romance — machinery  too  perceptible,  too  unskilfully 
concealed,  to  endanger  the  reality  of  the  whole  work. 
Strike  out  the  fictitious  guardian  and  all  the  rest  is  true. 
Mademoiselle  Louise  -  Florence  -  P6tronille  Tardieu 
d'Esclavelles,  who,  in  the  romance,  calls  herself  by 
the  pretty  name  of  fimilie,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  who  died  in  the  king's  service,  and  was 
born  about  1725.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1745,  she  married  her  cousin,  M.  d'fipinay,  the 
oldest  son  of  M.  de  La  Live  de  Bellegarde,  farmer- 
general.  Her  husband  and  she  believed  themselves 
to  be  very  deeply  in  love  with  each  other  at  first,  but 
the  illusion  lasted  only  a  short  time;  she  alone  loved, 
and  that  with  the  first  love  of  a  boarding-school  miss. 
As  for  him,  he  was  simply  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  dissi- 
pated spendthrift,  abominably  indelicate  in  all  his 
conduct  toward  his  young  wife;  he  treated  her  in  such 
wise  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  here,  and  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  what  she  herself  says  about  it* 

*  Somebody  asked  Diderot  what  sort  of  man  M.  d'Spinay  was: 

"  He  is  a  man,"  was  the  reply,  **  who  has  spent  two  millions  without 

making  a  bon  mot  or  doing  a  good  deed  {b<mH4  action). 
VOL.  II. — 15. 
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At  this  time  Mudame  d'^pinay  w^is  a  clever,  prelly 
young  woiTiiin,  "impressible  and  interesting."  as  was 
said.  Naiurt  hjd  made  her  very  shy,  and  it  was  long 
before  she  freed  herself  from  the  influence  and  prompt- 
ings of  others — before  she  w;is  herself.  Three  pot- 
traits  might  be  drawn  of  Madame  d'Epmay:  one  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  another  at  thirly  (she  has  drawn 
this  one  for  us,  about  the  time  that  she  began  to 
know  Grimm);  and  a  third  after  a  few  years  of  thai 
acquaintance,  when,  thanks  to  him,  she  had  acquired 
more  confidence  in  herself,  and  when,  being  still  a 
most  attractive  person,  she  was  becoming  a  wonuD 
of  real  merit,  which  she  eventually  became  altogether. 

At  twenty  she  was  ardent,  emotional,  trustful, 
and  slightly  credulous,  affedionaie.  with  a  pure  and 
modest  brow,  hair  well  placed  about  it,  a  freshness  of 
colouring  which  soon  vanished,  and  with  tears  of 
emotion  ready  to  suffuse  her  lovely  eyes. 

At  thirty  she  herself  tells  us: 


"  1  am  not  pretty,  and  yet  I  am  not  i^ly.  I  am  shotl,  Ihin,  with 
a  very  good  figure.  I  have  an  air  of  youth,  but  without  bh>om,— i 
nobk,  gentle,  ardent,  intellec(u:it  and  interesting  air.  My  wit  a  slow, 
impartial,  deliberate,  and  inconsequent.  1  have  in  my  heart  vivadty, 
courage,  firmness,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  extreme  shyness. 

"  I  am  genuine  but  not  unreserved.  [The  remark  is  Rousu^K't, 
teka  had  made  it  to  her  in  person.]  My  shyness  has  often  given  me 
the  appearance  of  dissimulation  and  insincerity;  but  1  have  always  had 
the  courage  lo  acknowledge  my  weakness,  in  order  to  demolish  the 
suspicion  of  a  vice  which  1  had  not. 

"  I  luve  shrewdness  enough  to  attain  my  end  and  to  put  aside  ob- 
stacles; but  t  have  none  to  detect  the  pbns  of  other  people. 


"  I  was  bom  affectionate  and  sensitive,  constant  and  not  coquet- 
tish. 

**  I  love  retirement,  the  simple,  private  life;  however,  I  have  al- 
mosi  always  led  a  life  opposed  to  my  tastes. 

"  111  health,  and  keen  and  repeated  disappointments,  have  trans- 
formed my  naturally  cheerful  disposition  into  one  of  great  gravity. 
It  is  hardly  a  year  since  I  k)egan  to  know  myself  well." 


•< 


Rousseau  speaks  of  her  in  his  Confessions  with 
much  injustice,  even  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  beauty; 
he  insists  upon  certain  points,  essential  in  his  judg- 
ment, which,  he  claims,  were  lacking  in  Madame 
d'^pinay;  in  short,  he  speaks  of  her  as  a  lover  might 
to  whom  she  would  not  listen.  Diderot  is  more  just, 
and  he  describes  Madame  d*£pinay  in  charming  fash- 
ion at  that  age  of  second  youth,  one  day  when  he 
was  at  La  Chevrette,  while  he  and  she  were  having 
their  portraits  painted. 

"  Madame  d'Epinay  is  being  painted  sitting  opposite  me,"  he 
writes  to  Mademoiselle  Voland;  *'  she  is  leaning  on  a  table,  with  her 
arms  loosely  folded  and  her  head  turned  a  little  as  if  she  were  looking 
to  one  side;  her  long  black  hair  is  held  in  place  by  a  ribbon  that  en- 
circles her  brow.  A  few  locks  have  escaped  beneath  the  ribbon; 
some  are  falling  over  her  neck,  others  over  her  shoulders,  and  heighten 
its  whiteness.     Her  costume  is  simple  and  neglige.^* 

And  recurring  to  the  same  portrait  a  few  days  later, 
he  says,  still  with  a  charming  turn  of  phrase: 

"  Madame  d'Epinay's  portrait  is  fmished;  she  is  represented  with 
her  breast  half  uncovered;  a  stray  lock  or  two  scattered  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  rest  held  in  place  by  a  blue  ribbon  which  en- 
circles her  brow;  her  lips  are  parted,  she  is  breathing,  and  her  eyes  are 
heavy  with  languor.     She  is  the  image  of  tenderness  and  sensuality." 
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Behold  her,  then,  at  thirty  years  past,  flattered  a 
little,  if  you  choose,  or  at  least  viewed  by  friendly 
eyes,  on  a  beautiful  day  of  sunshine.  What  she  was 
in  those  same  years  of  plenitude  and  decline,  but  ona 
day  of  illness  and  suffering,  we  will  let,  not  Diderot,  tior 
Jean-Jacques,  but  Voltaire  tell  us.  She  went  to  see 
him  during  a  trip  that  she  took  to  Geneva  for  htr 
health.  Her  frail  machine  was  already  in  a  fair  way  to 
break  down  and  go  to  pieces.  Voltaire,  however, 
who  looked  especially  to  the  mind,  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance, and  who,  in  respect  to  women,  was  less 
material  than  Rousseau,  found  her  much  to  his  liking. 
He  was  more  amiable  with  her,  more  lively  and  more 
extravagant  than  he  was  at  fifteen;  he  made  her  aD 
sorts  of  declarations,  the  most  amusing  that  can  be 
imagined.  One  day  when  she  was  writing  at  his 
house  to  her  friend  Grimm,  he  insisted  on  remaining 
in  the  room  while  she  composed  her  letter. 

"  He  expressed  a  desire  to  stay  so  that  l)e  could  see  what  my  two 
big  black  eyes  say  when  1  am  wriling.  He  has  sealed  himself  in  front 
of  me,  and  is  poking  the  fire  and  joking;  he  sayi  that  I  am  nuking 
Tun  of  him  and  that  I  look  as  if  I  were  criticising  him.  I  tell  him  that 
1  am  wriling  everything  that  he  says,  because  it  is  worth  quite  as 
much  as  all  my  thoughts." 

Voltaire  said  of  her  to  Doctor  Tronchin : 

"Your  patient  is  truly  philoso|ihical;  she  has  discovered  the  greit 
art  of  putting  the  bat  possible  face  on  her  condition;  I  would  Uke  lo 
be  her  pupil;  but  the  ply  is  made.  What  am  I  (o  do?  Ah!  my 
philosopher!  she  is  an  eagle  in  a  cage  of  gauze.  If  I  were  not 
dying,"  he  added  looking  at  her,  "  I  woukl  have  said  aU  Itiis  (o  you 
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With  all  due  allowance  for  gallantry  and  poetic 
verbiage,  that  "eagle  in  a  cage  of  gauze"  proves  at 
least  that  Madame  d'l^pinay  had  fine  eyes,  and  a  very 
warm  heart  in  its  transparent  envelope. 

I  have  chosen  to  describe  her,  first  of  all,  with  the 
pen  of  the  eminent  men  whose  names  are  connected 
with  hers;  it  is  well  to  know  people  by  sight  before 
listening  to  their  romance  or  their  history.  Madame 
d*6pinay's  romance  is  decidedly  involved,  although  it 
resembles  those  of  many  women.  She  was  in  the 
mood  to  love  her  husband,  when  she  discovered  by 
signs  that  were  too  unequivocal  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  lovable  person  and  was  even  contemptible. 
She  had  just  become  a  mother;  but  maternal  affection, 
although  in  her  case  it  was  a  very  active  sentiment, 
was  not  enough  for  her.  She  strove  to  make  her  con- 
jugal duties  a  law;  she  suffered,  she  mused,  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes  for  she  knew  not  what,  when  on  a 
day  she  received  a  visit  from  M.  de  Francueil,  an 
agreeable  young  man,  of  refined  manners,  powdered 
as  feshion  required,  fond  of  music  like  herself— the 
type  of  a  first  lover  of  the  day.  She  was  touched,  she 
fought  against  the  feeling,  but  she  recurred  to  it.  She 
did  not  lack  the  advice  of  kindly  souls. 

Among  the  kindly  souls  whom  she  had  about  her 
there  was  one  who  was  assuredly  the  slyest  insect, 
the  most  treacherous  and  cunning  confidante  that 
one  can  imagine.  She  was  a  Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  a 
maiden  of  more  than  thirty  years,  "  once  as  beautiful 


as  an  angel  and  with  nothing  kit  save  the  craft  ofl'*' 
demon."  But  such  a  demon!  Diderot,  who  paints 
in  the  style  of  Rubens,  said  of  her:  "She  is  a  Fleming. 
and  that  is  evident  from  her  skin  and  her  colouring. 
Her  face  is  like  a  great  pan  of  milk  on  which  some 
one  has  thrown  rose-leaves."  I  omit  the  rest  of  Dide- 
rot's description.  This  Mademoiselle  d'btte.  who 
was  the  Chevylier  de  Valory's  mistress,  ts  introduced 
to  Madume  d'Epinay;  she  worms  herself  into  her 
confidence,  gives  her  bold,  poiilive,  selfish  advice. 
The  shrewd,  crafty  creature  has  remarked  Francueirs 
love  and  thinks  that  she  can  detect  that  it  is  returned; 
she  tries  to  learn  all  about  it,  to  assist  it,  to  have  a 
hand  in  it,  to  make  herself  useful  and  necessary,  and 
all  to  her  own  advantage.  She  claims  to  have  be- 
come the  mistress  of  that  wealthy  household,  to  hold 
the  key  to  all  its  secrets,  and  to  make  twofold  use  of 
them  at  need. 

This  character  of  Mademoiselle  d'Ette  is  admirably 
grasped  and  described ;  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  depiction 
of  character,  the  coherence  and  naturalness  of  the  con- 
versations reported,  that  Madame  d'Epinay's  Mimoires 
is  a  unique  book.  The  amorous  Francueil,  and  later 
the  amorous  Grimm,  resemble  all  lovers  more  or  less, 
—the  former,  the  lover  of  one's  first  youth,  the  latter, 
him  of  one's  second  youth,  who  is  less  handsome, 
less  seductive,  less  fascinating,  but  often  more  reliable, 
and  who  heals  the  wounds  left  by  the  first. 

This  part  of  Madame  d'Epinay's  Mimoires  is  true. 
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but  is  not  otherwise  original.  Their  peculiar  originality 
consists  in  the  candid  and  absolutely  lifelike  delinea- 
tion of  the  characters  of  other  people;  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  that  domestic  pest;  in 
that  of  Duclos,  her  worthy  pendant,  as  he  reveals 
himself  in  these  pages ;  in  the  confidences  of  Madame 
de  Jully,  who  bluntly  avows  to  her  sister-in-law  her 
love  for  the  singer  Jelyotte  and  asks  service  for  service. 
This  originality  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  scenes 
at  the  two  dinner-parties  at  Mademoiselle  Quinault's, 
in  the  inconceivable  orgies  of  conversation  which 
are  indulged  in  there  by  the  beaux-esprits,  Madame 
d'fipinay  being  present  as  an  eye-witness,  who  says 
her  little  word,  and  who,  above  all,  knows  how  to 
listen.  By  virtue  of  this  quality  Madame  d'fipinay, 
whose  purpose  was  simply  to  write  a  romance,  has 
proved  to  be  the  authentic  chronicler  of  the  manners 
of  her  age.    Her  book  belongs  between  that  of  Duclos, 

Les  Confessions  du  Conte  de  ,  and  that  of  La- 

clos,  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses ;  but  it  has  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  lime  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  it  gives  us  a  more  lifelike  and  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  it,  and  one  which  expresses  more  truly,  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,  its  average  corruption. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  type  of  this  feminine 
corruption,  respectable  in  outward  appearance,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  d'Ette. 

All  the  scenes  in  which  she  appears  are  excellent 
and  drawn  from  nature;  but  the  first,  in  which  she 


extorts  the  young  woman's  secret,  and  incites  h« 
to  go  farther,  surpasses  all  the  others.  The  precise 
situation  is  this :  young  Emillc,  just  up  from  her  lying-in, 
grieving  over  her  husband's  inlidelilics,  already  de- 
spising him,  and  with  perfect  justice,  has  met  the  at- 
tractive Franciteil  and  feels  a  vague  interest  in  him, 
but  dares  not  declare  herself  as  yet,  and  sees  her  desirt 
only  through  a  mist.  At  this  juncture  the  obsequious 
and  insidious  counsellor  appears. 

"  Madetnoiwlle  d'Ellc  came  to  paw  the  day  wHh  tne."  writes  Em^ 
lie.  "  After  dinner  1  Uy  in  my  bug  chair :  I  had  i  feeling  rf  Iteim- 
ness,  of  ennui  ;  I  yawned  f  onilantly,  and  (earing  that  ^e  might  think 
that  her  presence  incommoded  me  or  was  disagreeable  Id  me,  1  pretended 
to  be  sleepy,  hoping  Ih;)[  my  icidispusilion  would  rinilly  pist  away. 
Bui  no,  it  grew  worse;  melancholy  look  possession  of  me  and  I  Citt 
that  I  must  aditiit  Ihat  1  was  depressed.  Tears  came  to  my  rya,  1  couU 
stand  it  no  longer." 

in  this  slate  of  vague  discomfort  and  languor,  the 
young  woman  apologises  to  her  friend; 

"  '  I  believe  that  it  is  the  vapours  ;  I  feel  very  unconifortable.' 
"'  Don't  stand  on  ceremony,'  she  replied.     '  Yes,  you  certainly  have 
the  vapours,  and  to-day  is  not  the  tirst  time  ;  but  1  have  t>een  careliil 
not  to  &ay  anything  about  it  to  you,  for  I  should  have  added  to  your 
trouble.' " 

And  after  a  little  dissertation  upon  the  vapours  and 
their  effect,  she  said : 

"  '  Let  us  come  to  the  cause  of  yours.  Come,  t>e  honest,  don't  con- 
ceal anything  from  me  ;  it  is  ennui,  and  nothing  else.' " 

And  as  the  young  woman  attempted  to  enter  into 
some  explanation. 
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Oh,  yes  !  *  Mademoiselle  d'Ette  interrupted,  *  all  this  confirms 
me  in  what  I  tell  you  ;  for  it  is  ennui  of  the  heart  that  1  suspect  in  your 
case,  not  of  the  mind. '  Seeing  that  1  did  not  reply,  she  added  : 
'  Yes,  your  heart  is  solitary  ;  it  no  longer  cares  for  anything ;  you 
no  longer  love  your  husband,  you  cannot  love  him.'  I  attempted 
to  make  a  gesture  of  denial,  but  she  continued  in  a  tone  which  Imposed 
silence  on  me :  *  No,  you  cannot  love  him,  for  you  no  longer  esteem 
him.'  I  felt  relieved  because  she  had  said  the  words  that  1  dared  not 
utter.  1  burst  into  tears.  *  Weep  freely,'  she  said,  throwing  her 
arms  about  me  ;  *  tell  me  all  that  is  going  on  in  that  pretty  head.  1 
am  your  friend  and  will  be  all  my  life  ;  keep  nothing  from  me  of  what 
you  have  in  your  heart ;  may  1  be  fortunate  enough  to  console  you  ! 
But  first  of  all  let  me  know  what  you  are  thinking  about,  and  what 
your  ideas  are  concerning  your  situation.'  '  Alas  ! '  I  replied,  *  1  don't 
know  myself  what  1  am  thinking  about.'  " 

And  the  young  woman  lays  bare  the  conflicting 
sentiments  of  her  own  heart:  that  she  has  for  a  long 
time  believed  herself  to  be  severed  from  her  husband 
and  indifferent  to  him,  and  yet  that  she  cannot  think 
of  him  without  shedding  tears,  and  that  at  times  she 
dreads  his  return  almost  as  if  she  hated  him. 

"  *  Ah,  yes  ! '  replied  Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  laughing,  *  one  hates  only 
as  much  as  one  loves.  Your  hatred  is  nothing  more  than  love  humili- 
ated and  disgusted;  you  will  never  be  cured  of  this  deplorable  disease 
except  by  loving  some  object  more  worthy  of  you.' — 'Oh!  never! 
never!*  I  cried,  drawing  away  from  her  arms,  as  if  1  dreaded  to  see  her 
opinion  verified.  M  shall  love  none  but  M.  d'Epinay.' — 'You  will 
love  other  men,'  she  said,  still  holding  me,  'and  you  will  do  well; 
only  find  some  one  who  is  attractive  enough  to  please  you,  and ' — 
'  In  the  first  place,'  said  I,  '  that  is  what  1  shall  never  find.  I  swear 
to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  never  since  I  was  born  have  1  seen  any 
other  man  than  my  husband  who  seemed  to  me  worthy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.'— '  1  can  well  believe  it,*  she  rejoined;  *  you  have  never 
known  anybody  but  old  dotards  and  coxcombs;  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  attracting  you.  In  all 
those  who  come  to  your  house,  1  do  not  know  a  single  person  who  is 
capable  of  making  a  sensible  woman  happy.     A  man  of  about  thirty, 
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pasl  llle  age  of  Colly,  is  whjl  1  stioulil  prefer;  i  man  in  4  poutKHi  U 
advJM  yau,  to  Kuide  you,  unil  with  suDidenI  affeclion  (or  you  to  lun 
no  olhet  aim  than  to  iTuhe  you  happy.' — '  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  that  would 
be  deiighllUI;  but  wlivre  itoM  one  fiiid  a  rnan  or  Inlelligttue.  tgne- 
»bie,— in  short,  uk'i  a  iniin  ai  you  describe, — wtio  will  uailia 
himulf  Tot  one  and  be  CDtitenl  to  be  a  fcicnd  without  carrying  tib  pn- 
tensions  to  the  point  of  Mckinj^  to  be  a  lovet  ? ' — '  Why,  t  do  dot 
expect  that,  nlhcr,'  replied  Mademoiselle  d'ElIe;  '  I  propow,  in  his  b^ 
half,  that  he  shall  be  youi  lover,' 

"  My  tir»t  impube  was  lo  be  shocked,  Ihe  second  lo  be  very  glad 
that  an  unmarried  woman  of  good  repiilalion,  like  Modemotielle  d'Etle, 
could  think  that  one  might  have  a  lover  without  committing  a  crime; 
Dot  that  I  felt  any  inclination  to  tollow  hec  advice,  /tr  from  U,  but  at 
all  events  I  need  no  longer  in  her  presence  ^>pcai  so  dist/cssod  by  my 
husband's  indiiference.'' 

And  the  scene  continues  in  this  vein.  Madame 
d'^pinay  vowing  th;it  she  will  never  have  a  lover, 
yet  flattered  that  the  other  should  discuss  the  subject 
with  her.  and,  in  effect,  having  one  already;  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Etle,  in  order  to  make  her  speak  and 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  her,  applying  herself  skil- 
fully to  the  task  of  inciting,  frightening,  reassuring, 
and  emboldening  that  youthful  heart,  and  of  bending 
it  toward  the  ends  at  which  she  is  aiming.  Made- 
moiselle d'Ette's  favourite  maxim,  which  is  that  of 
the  whole  eighteenth  century  as  well,  is:  "Only  a 
woman's  inconstancy  in  her  tastes,  or  a  bad  choice, 
or  the  publicity  that  she  gives  to  it,  can  injure  her 
reputation.  T/te  essential  thing  is  the  choice. ' '  And 
as  for  what  the  world  may  say,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
"  People  will  talk  about  it  for  a  week;  or  perhaps  not 
at  all;  and  then  they  will  think  no  more  about  it  tin- 
less  it  be  to  say:  'She  was  right'  " 
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Madame  d*£pinay's  choice  was  already  made  at  that 
time  more  definitely  than  she  dared  acknowledge  to 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  for  an  instinctive  sense  of  deli- 
cacy warned  her  that  she  must  conceal  something 
from  that  pretended  friend,  who  placed  her  hand  so 
boldly  on  these  incipient  and  timid  sentiments. 

The  sequel  is  varied  with  incidents  of  which  I  can 
mention  only  a  few.  Francueil  at  first  appears  in  a 
flattering  light:  the  love  between  him  and  Madame 
d'fipinay  is  genuine  love  d  la  frattfaise,  of  the  sort 
that  may  exist  in  a  polished,  refined  society,— a  love 
devoid  of  violent  tempests  and  of  thunderbolts,  of  fits 
of  frenzy  d  la  Phidre  and  d  la  Lespinasse,  but  with 
youth  and  affection  and  charm.  They  act  in  theatri- 
cals with  wild  enthusiasm;  but  the  theatricals  are  only 
a  pretext  for  isolating  themselves,  for  being  together 
constantly.  "  The  people  here  are  a  flock  of  lovers," 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette  writes  to  her  chevalier.  *'  Upon 
my  word,  this  company  is  like  a  living  novel.  Fran- 
cueil and  the  little  woman  are  as  intoxicated  as  they 
were  the  first  day." 

But  intoxication  has  its  limits.  Francueil  grows 
cold,  or,  rather,  he  wanders  from  the  fold;  he  goes  to 
supper-parties,  he  gets  intoxicated  in  good  earnest, 
he  is  no  longer  so  punctual  or  so  attentive  to  his 
friend;  the  bad  manners  of  the  time  have  infected 
him.  Then  it  is  that  Duclos  tries  to  supplant  him 
and  to  invade  the  citadel  in  his  place.  He  despised 
Francueil,  whom  he  considered  a  man  of  small  brains. 
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and  whom  he  always  called  llie  cyckchafcr.  "You 
are  not  happy,  poor  woman!"  he  cries,  "and  H  is 
your  own  fault.  Mordieti .'  why  attach  yourself  to  the 
leg  of  a  cockchafer?  You  were  deceived;  La  d'Elte 
is  St  hussy.  I  have  always  told  you.  " 

Older  by  at  least  twenty  years  than  Madame  d'fpi- 
nay,  Duclos,  caustic  and  bitter,  carrying  frankness 
to  the  point  of  brutality,  and  employing  his  brutality 
with  rare  adroitness,  was  very  ready  to  make  up  to 
that  clever,  playful,  and  vivacious  young  woman;  he 
passed  all  his  evenings  at  her  house,  and  thought  that 
he  did  her  honour  by  acquiring  influence  over  her  and 
training  her.  His  whole  plan  is  set  forth  in  Madame 
d'fipinay's  Mt'-moires.  in  his  own  words  to  her,  with 
a  brusque  and  picturesque  crudity  which  she  may 
have  exaggerated  sometimes,  but  which  she  certainly 
did  not  invent;  a  sweet  and  refined  woman  is  \a- 
capablc  of  inventing  such  manners  and  such  remarks 
if  she  has  not  actually  experienced  them.  Before  the 
publication  of  these  M^moires  Duclos  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation,  that  of  a  man  of  original  disposition  and 
character,  free  of  speech. — straightforward  and  adroit 
[droit  et  adroit  ].  Henceforth  his  name  will  convey 
only  the  idea  of  a  dangerous  friend,  a  sneering  des- 
pot, cynical,  and  deceptively  gruff.  Whatever  any 
one  may  say  or  do,  the  false  bonhomme  in  him  is 
unmasked,  he  will  never  be  rehabilitated. 

However,  if  he  is  the  loser  in  respect  to  character, 
he  loses  nothing  intellectually.     The  conversations  re- 
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ported  by  Madame  d'fepinay  in  which  he  took  part 
are  most  comical  and  entertaining,  seasoned  with  the 
most  piquant  of  spices,  and  coloured  with  a  Breton 
verve  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  same  degree  in 
any  of  his  writings.  The  best  scene,  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable,  in  which  he  figures,  is  that  in  which 
he  goes  one  day  to  the  college  with  Madame  d'fipi- 
nay,  and  subjects  to  an  inquisitorial  examination  the 
tutor  of  young  d'^pinay,  that  poor  and  grotesque  M. 
Linant,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  one  place:  **The  poor 
man  is  more  stupid  than  ever."  While  Duclos  sends 
the  child  to  write  a  theme  in  an  adjoining  room,  he 
takes  the  tutor  aside  and  puts  him  to  the  question  in 
a  most  entertaining  way — in  a  most  sensible  way,  I 
would  say,  except  that  it  was  humiliating  and  far  too 
harsh.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  memoirs,  amid  the  medley  of  gallantries  and 
love  intrigues  which  fill  them  and  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal character  is  painted  at  more  than  half-length, 
the  prepossession,  I  had  almost  said  the  chimera,  of 
a  systematic  moral  education  occupies  a  large  place, 
and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  her  two  affectionate  foibles, 
£milie  is  constantly  in  competition  with  the  author  of 
Bmile, 

There  was  one  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  poor 
Madame  d'Epinay,  when  her  reputation  was  subjected 
to  a  terrible  attack.  It  was  at  the  death  of  Madame  de 
Jully,  her  sister-in-law,  a  charming  woman  who,  be- 
neath her  affectation  of  indolence,  was  herself  imbued 
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with  the  philosophy  of  the  age  in  all  its  essence,  and 
practised  it  In  all  Its  audacity  and  clurm.  Taken 
away  suddenly,  in  her  prime,  she  had  barely  time, 
as  she  breathed  her  last,  to  intrust  a  key  to  Madame 
d'£pinay;  it  was  the  key  of  a  secretary  which  coiv- 
tained  letters  to  be  destroyed.  Madame  d'£pinay, 
who  was  apprised  of  everything,  understood  and  irn 
stantly  curried  out  her  wish.  But  an  Important  paper, 
bearing  upon  certain  matters  In  which  her  husband 
and  M.  de  JuUy  were  interested,  not  being  found  at 
once,  she  was  suspected  of  having  burned  it  with  the 
other  papers,  the  ashes  of  which  were  found  in  the 
fireplace,  and  odious  reports,  sanctioned  by  the  family 
itself,  gained  currency.  These  reports  acquired  such 
consistency  in  society  that  one  day,  at  a  supper-parly 
given  by  the  Comte  de  Friesen.  Grimm,  who  had 
known  Madame  d  l:pinay  only  a  short  time,  felt  called 
upon  to  defend  her  openly,  and  provoked  a  duel  in 
which  he  was  slightly  wounded.  This  was  beginning 
like  a  preux  chevalier,  and  Madame  d'Epinay,  in  her 
gratitude,  gave  him  that  title  and  accepted  him  as  such. 
It  was  high  time:  in  the  clutches  of  the  detestable 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  of  the  unworthy  Duclos,  of  a 
husband  who  was  more  extravagant  than  ever,  and 
who  was  involving  Francueil  in  his  dissipated  and 
extravagant  courses,  Madame  d'£pinay  was  fighting 
against  too  great  odds,  and  her  frail  constitution  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  way.  For  a  moment  she  had 
the  idea  of  a  religious  life  and  of  taking  God  as  a 
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makeshift;  but  an  excellent  ecclesiastic  whom  she  in- 
troduces, and  whom  she  represents  as  speaking  very 
sagely,  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  her  that  she 
misinterpreted  her  own  heart.  It  was  to  Grimm  that 
the  task  fell  of  setting  her  right  and  of  curing  her.  Let 
us  say  to  his  honour  that  he  applied  all  his  energies  to 
it,  and  that  he  succeeded. 

Grimm  loved  Madame  d'^pinay,  and  he  was  from 
the  first  useful  to  her  as  a  guide.  She  had  the  good 
sense  to  form  her  judgment  of  him  at  once  from  that 
essential  quality,  and  to  realise  that  she  had  gained  a 
genuine  friend.  In  the  early  days  of  their  intimacy 
she  writes:  '*We  talked  till  midnight.  I  am  filled 
with  esteem  and  affection  for  him.  His  ideas  are  so 
just!  His  advice  is  so  impartial!''  Thus  we  find 
the  critic  with  all  his  merits  even  in  the  lover.  He 
was  immeasurably  kind  and  helpful  to  her;  he  first 
gave  her  confidence  in  herself,  a  realisation  of  her  own 
worth;  he  set  her  free.  "Oh!  how  happily  endowed 
you  are  by  nature! "  he  wrote  to  her.  "  In  Heaven's 
name,  do  not  be  false  to  your  vocation;  it  depends 
only  on  yourself  to  be  the  happiest  and  most  adorable 
creature  on  earth,  provided  that  you  no  longer  set 
others'  opinions  above  your  own,  and  that  you  learn 
to  be  sufficient  unto  yourself."  And  when  he  is  not 
speaking  to  her,  with  what  just  appreciation  he  still 
speaks  of  her,  emphasised  and  quickened  by  affection! 
''Ban  Dieuf"  he  writes  to  Diderot,  **  how  that  woman 
is  to  be  pitied!    I  should  not  be  troubled  about  her,  1/ 
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she  were  as  strong  as  she  is  courageous.  She  is  gen- 
tle and  confiding ;  she  is  pUicid  and  loves  repose  above 
everything;  but  her  situation  constantly  demands  un- 
natural conduct,  entirely  foreign  lo  her  nature;  nothing 
so  wears  out  and  destroys  a  person  as  a  naturally  bail 
organism.  " 

Only  after  she  knew  Grimm  did  Madame  d'^pinay 
became  her  real  self.  Through  him  that  mioJ.  in- 
stinct with  grace  and  refinement,  acquired  its  true 
temper;  he  liberated  and  gave  its  value  lo  the  trait 
which  particularly  distinguished  her,—* '  a  delicate  and 
profound  uprightness  of  sentiment,"  Madame  d'£pi- 
nay.  compromised  as  she  was  by  (he  incidents  of  her 
early  life,  and  slandered  by  her  former  friends,  was  on 
the  way  to  become  a  better  woman  at  the  very  lime 
when  she  was  being  painted  in  the  darkest  colours; 
and  she  was  able  to  reply  one  day.  in  a  strain  no  less 
witty  than  touching,  to  a  man  from  Paris  who  called 
upon  her  at  Geneva,  and  who  rather  awkwardly 
showed  to  her  face  his  surprise  at  finding  hersodiflfer- 
ent  from  the  conception  of  her  that  people  had  chosen 
to  give  him  :  "Understand,  monsieur,  that  I  am  not 
so  good  as  my  Geneva  reputation,  but  better  than  my 
Paris  reputation." 

Grimm  was  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  first 
knew  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  that  their  liaison  lasted,  his  attachment  did  not 
waver  for  a  single  day.  After  a  certain  time,  how- 
e\'er,  he  found  himself  imperceptibly  more  attracted 
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by  literature,  by  the  labours  and  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  honourable  obligations,  and  by  the  ambition 
natural  to  one  of  mature  years.  That  judicious  person 
felt  that  he  must  seek  new  motives  for  living  as  he 
lost  his  youth.  He  advised  his  friend  on  the  same 
theory.  When  he  left  Paris  it  was  she  who  held  the 
pen  in  his  place,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Diderot, 
carried  on  his  literary  correspondence  with  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  North.  She  wrote  books,  which  did  not 
interfere  with  her  making  knots,  tapestry,  and  songs. 
"Go on  with  your  work,"  Abb6  Galiani  wrote  to  her; 
"  it  is  a  proof  of  attachment  to  life  to  compose  books." 

With  enfeebled  body  and  ruined  health  she  had  the 
talent  to  live  thus  to  the  end,  to  dispute  foot  by  foot 
what  was  left  of  her  distressing  existence,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  with  affection  and  rare  charm,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  about  her. 

She  died  April  17,  1783,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
We  find  her  and  all  her  circle,  during  the  last  four 
years  of  her  life,  depicted  in  her  correspondence  with 
Abb6  Galiani,  which  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  an  examination  by  itself.  My  only  purpose  at  this 
time  is  to  dwell  upon  these  interesting  and  almost  in- 
genuous memoirs  of  an  epoch  of  sophistry,  this  curious 
monument  of  the  morals  of  a  century,  and  also  to  re- 
call attention  to  a  woman  of  whom  we  may  say,  in 
her  praise,  that  in  all  her  failings,  as  in  all  her  good 
qualities,  she  was  and  always  remained  a  true  woman; 
and  they  are  becoming  rare. 

TOL.  U. — 16. 
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BUFFON,  the  last  to  disappear  of  the  four  great 
men '  of  the  eighteenth  century,  closed  that 
century,  so  to  speak,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
April  1 6,  1788.  Born  at  Montbar  in  Bourgogne,  in 
September,  1707,  he  was  five  years  older  than  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau;  he  was  thirteen  years  younger 
than  Voltaire  and  eighteen  younger  than  Montesquieu. 
His  father,  M.  Le  Clerc,  was  counsellor  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Dijon,  which  then  contained  many  studious 
and  learned  men,  many  a  one  of  good  stock  in  whom 
the  old  sap  had  not  run  dry.  Buffon,  however,  used 
to  say  that  he  took  especially  after  his  mother,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  affectionately  and  with  pleas- 
ure. He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Dijon,  and 
displayed  at  the  outset  a  great  inclination  for  work 
and  for  amusement.  Nature  had  given  him  all  the 
advantages  of  face,  figure,  bearing,  and  strength,  and 
an  intense  ardour  in  every  direction,  which  good  sense 
and  will  finally  succeeded  in  mastering.  **  The  body 
of  an  athlete  and  the  mind  of  a  sage'*;  thus  Voltaire 
described  him  later,  in  his  hours  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing. 

'[Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon. — Tr.] 
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BufFon,  however,  became  a  philosopher  and  sage 
only  by  degrees.  His  youth  seems  lo  have  been  de- 
cidedly tempestuous  and  boisterous;  but,  no  nuUcr 
how  he  had  employed  his  evening,  he  always  ordered 
that  he  be  roused  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  morning,  to 
apply  himself  to  his  studies.  Geometry  had  deeply 
interested  him  from  his  school-days,  and  fiutn  the 
zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  it.  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  his  vocation.  It  may  more  property  be 
said  that,  in  his  soaring  and  unbounded  curiosity,  he 
cultivated  all  branches  of  knowledge  simuluneously, 
from  his  early  youth,  "  He  was  not  willing  that  iny- 
body  else  should  understand  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand himself";  he  would  have  felt  humiliated  as  a 
man  to  have  it  so.  and  that  noble  pride,  upheld  by  an 
obstinate  will  and  served  by  an  admirable  intelligence, 
carried  him  to  the  very  summit  of  the  sublime  sciences. 
Nature  perfected  all  these  gifts  by  clothing  them  with 
eloquence. 

As  a  young  man  he  became  intimate  with  the  tutoc 
of  a  young  English  nobleman  who  was  living  at  Dijon, 
and  that  intimacy  led  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy, 
and  another  to  England;  these  arc  the  only  journeys 
that  he  ever  made.  That  man  who  had  covered  sudi 
vast  spaces  and  so  many  epochs,  and  had  described 
so  many  living  forms,  was  able  to  say ;  "  1  have  passed 
fifty  years  at  my  desk."  BufTon  was  short-sifted; 
that  was  his  only  infirmity.  On  that  account  be  d^ 
veloped  the  more  thoroughly  his  power  to  see  c 
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thing  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to  form  a  mental 
image  of  everything  by  means  of  absorbed  meditation. 
This  early  intimacy  with  an  Englishman  was  very 
useful  to  BufTon;  it  put  him  in  the  way  of  being  in- 
formed betimes  of  every  great  scientific  discovery  in 
England.  He  entered  without  hesitation  into  the 
theory  of  Newton  and  that  of  the  great  physicists  of 
his  school.  His  first  published  works  were  two  transla- 
tions from  the  English.  He  translated  Hales's  **  Vege- 
table Statics  (1735),  and  Newton's  * 'Method  of  Fluxions 
and  Infinite  Results  "  (1740).  In  his  preface  to  this  last 
he  expresses  himself  like  one  who  is  altogether  master 
of  his  subject,  and  sets  forth  in  a  succinct,  superior,  and 
almost  entertaining  way,  the  disputes  that  had  arisen 
apropos  of  the  invention  of  this  method  of  reckoning 
infinity.  In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Hales,  he 
extols  the  experimental  method  in  physics  and  de- 
claims against  **  systems  "  so  earnestly  that  we  wonder 
whether  he  can  be  the  man  who  is  destined  to  con- 
struct such  excellent  systems. 

**  The  system  of  nature,"  he  says,  *'  depends,  it  may  be,  upon  sev- 
eral principles;  these  principles  are  unknown  to  us,  and  their  combina- 
tion no  less  so.  How  dare  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  unveil 
these  mysteries  with  no  other  guide  than  our  imagination  ?  and  how 
do  we  make  out  to  forget  that  the  effect  b  the  only  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  cause  ?  It  is  only  by  subtle,  well-considered  and  persistent 
experiments  that  we  can  force  Nature  to  disclose  her  secret  to  us;  no 
other  method  has  ever  succeeded,  and  true  physicists  cannot  help  look- 
ing on  the  old  systems  as  old-fashioned  visions,  and  are  reduced  to 
reading  most  of  the  new  ones  as  one  reads  novels.  Collections  of  ex- 
periments and  observations  are  therefore  the  only  books  capable  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge." 
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This  first  BulTon,  at  once  geometrician  and  cxperv        . 
menter.  gave  no  promise  as  yet  of  what  the  second       j 
BulTon  would  be— a  bold  gencraliser.  by  no  mtim       | 
eager  to  subordiniite  f.Kls  to  ideas.    Every  one  knowi 
the  reply  that  he  made  one  day  to  the  chemist.  Guy- 
ton  de  Morveau,  who  wanted  to  subject  a  body  tothe 
crucible  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  which  Buffon 
deduced  from  some  theory:  "The  best  crucible  is  the 
mind,"  said  ButTon.     A  decidedly  risky  remark  when 
it  is  a  question  of  pronouncing  upon  the  works  o( 
nature! 

But  the  explanation  is  that  there  was  in  BulTon  i 
genius  which  was  soon  to  set  itself  free  and  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  in  its  turn.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  volume  of  his  Hiatoire  Naturelle,  he  avows 
with  a  sort  of  artless  candour  that  imperious  craving  ■ 
of  his  nature  which  beseeches  him  to  introduce  In  his 
history  some  general  dissertation  wherein  he  can  de- 
velope  his  theories,  treat  nature  on  a  large  scale,  jnd 
compensate  himself  for  the  tedium  of  the  details. 
"  Then  we  shall  return  to  our  details  with  better  cour- 
age," hesays,  "for  I  confess  that  one  requires  courage 
to  devote  one's  energies  constantly  to  little  objects 
the  examination  of  which  demands  the  most  apathetic 
patience,  and  gives  genius  no  chance." 

Appointed  In  1739  superintendent  of  the  Jardin-du- 
Roi,  and  in  the  same  year  an  associate  of  the  Acadf- 
mie  des  Sciences,  Buffon  was  as  yet  known  only  by 
one  of  the  translations  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  a 
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number  of  memoirs  on  certain  special  subjects.  It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  turning  his 
positition  in  the  Jardin-du-Roi  to  the  very  best  ac- 
count and  of  becoming  the  historian  of  nature.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  old. 

The  title  "Natural  History  "  was  a  little  vague  at  that 
time.  It  was  so  to  Buffon,  who,  viewing  his  subject  in 
its  most  general  aspect,  proposed  to  try  to  define  it, 
but  only  on  condition  of  never  limiting  it.  After  ten 
years  of  preliminary  labour,  during  which  he  had 
taken  Daubenton  as  a  collaborator  for  the  descriptive 
and  anatomical  part  of  the  work,  he  published  in  1749 
the  first  quarto  volumes  of  his  Hisioire  Naiurelle. 
It  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  century.  From  that 
time  the  successive  volumes  of  that  monumental 
work  continued  to  be  published  regularly  until  the 
author's  death  (1749-1788).  A  serious  illness,  which 
interrupted  his  labours  for  nearly  two  years,  caused 
no  appreciable  delay  in  publication.  During  the  exe- 
cution of  this  long  undertaking  BufTon  took  on  several 
collaborators.  When  Daubenton,  the  man  of  the 
scalpel,  left  him,  he  left  a  great,  an  irreparable  void; 
his  place  was  never  filled.  But  so  far  as  literary  col- 
laborators are  concerned,  Buffon  was  well  supplied 
with  them,  and  he  had  at  hand  his  descriptive  school 
in  the  Gueneaus  de  Montbelliard,  husband  and  wife, 
and  Abbe  Bexon.  M.  Flourens,  the  editor  of  Buffon's 
works,  and  the  correspondence  published  in  i860, 
afford  us  some  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 
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BUFFON,  the  last  to  disappear  of  the  four  great 
men '  of  the  eighteenth  century,  closed  that 
century,  so  to  speak,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
April  1 6,  1788.  Born  at  Montbar  in  Bourgogne,  in 
September,  1707,  he  was  five  years  older  than  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau;  he  was  thirteen  years  younger 
than  Voltaire  and  eighteen  younger  than  Montesquieu. 
His  father,  M.  Le  Clerc,  was  counsellor  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Dijon,  which  then  contained  many  studious 
and  learned  men,  many  a  one  of  good  stock  in  whom 
the  old  sap  had  not  run  dry.  BufTon,  however,  used 
to  say  that  he  took  especially  after  his  mother,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  affectionately  and  with  pleas- 
ure. He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Dijon,  and 
displayed  at  the  outset  a  great  inclination  for  work 
and  for  amusement.  Nature  had  given  him  all  the 
advantages  of  face,  figure,  bearing,  and  strength,  and 
an  intense  ardour  in  every  direction,  which  good  sense 
and  will  finally  succeeded  in  mastering.  **  The  body 
of  an  athlete  and  the  mind  of  a  sage'*;  thus  Voltaire 
described  him  later,  in  his  hours  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing. 

'[Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon. — Tr.] 
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replied  by  quite  a  thick  pamphlet  in  his  best  style.* 
BiifTon  wrote  to  a  friend  (March  21,  17^0);  "  his  re- 
ply has  been  perfectly  successful.  Drspite  his  Mt- 
ample,  I  think  that  1  shall  lake  a  different  course  and 
shall  not  answer  a  sinple  word.  Every  one  has  his 
own  refinements  of  self-esteem;  mine  goes  so  farasio 
believe  that  certain  people  cannot  even  insult  mc." ' 
Such  was  constantly  the  principle  on  which  Buffon 
acted— to  allow  calumny  to  react  upon  itself.  And 
twenty-eight  years  later,  when  he  recurred  to  the 
same  subject  of  attack,  upon  resuming  in  his  f-paqufs 
lie  la  Nature  this  same  general  system  of  ideas  And 
of  work. 

"  Lei  us  Iry,  neverthclMs,"  he  siid.  "  lo  m»kc  Ilio  ttulh  moir  jut- 
pjble;  let  lu  increaw  Ihc  iiumhci  or  probabilitin:  let  lit  Di4fcc  Ihe 
verisimilitude  greater;  let  u«  hap  knowledge  upon  knowleilgc  by  i*- 
sembling  (acts,  by  accuiimltii[ng  prixif;;  ind  (Ikii  lei  ui  piss  )ujg- 
menl  without  inxiety  and  without  appeal;  for  I  Tiave  always  thoii^ 
that  a  man  who  wrilts  sbouM  give  Ivs  aflenbon  soldy-  lo  his  vtAf/eA 
and  in  no  wis*  lo  himself;  t'l.il  it  a  unbecoming  lo  liy  lo  intmst 
olhrr?  ill  himself,  anil  that,  coniciiiu-nlly,  personal  trilit-isms  should  b( 
led  UDanswered." 

This  lofty  sense  of  personal  dignity  governs  BufTon's 
whole  life.     He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  turned 

'  Letter  lo  Abbe  Le  Blanc  in  the  M/langfs  dr  la  Soiiitr  des  Biblia- 
philii,  1831. — The  articles  in  queslion  may  be  read  in  the  Nouriltis 
EccUiiailiques,  a  Jansenist  sheet,  in  the  issues  of  February  6  and  n. 
17SO;  they  were  a  formal  dcnuncialion  of  Ihe  book  and  led  the  Sor- 
bonne  lo  censure  it.  (See  the  same  sheet  for  June  -6,  1714  )  AmW 
a  multitude  of  narrow  views  and  bitter  sneers,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  the  critic  is  not  mistaken,  and  that  is  the  non-Christian  ten- 
dency  of  BufTon's  book.  As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere  fPort  Rot*I, 
iii..  p.  331),  Pascal's  greatest  adversary  in  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
most  eniinent  rehiter  (although  he  does  not  se^m  lo  be  so)  Is  Buffen. 
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aside  or  diverted  a  single  day  from  this  contemplation 
and  description  of  nature,  for  which  the  longest  mor- 
tal existence  was  still  too  brief.  Let  us  consider  him 
as  he  was  at  Montbar,  but  let  us  not  enter,  as  H^rault- 
S^chelles  did,  as  a  frivolous,  disloyal,  and  mocking 
spy ;  let  us  enter  rather  with  that  exalted  and  reveren- 
tial feeling  which  led  Jean-Jacques,  when  he  passed 
through  Montbar  in  1770,  to  express  a  wish  to  see 
that  study  which  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  natural 
history,  and  to  kiss  the  threshold  on  his  knees. 

The  pavilion  in  which  Buffon  worked  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  his  gardens,  and  it  was  reached  by  go- 
ing up  from  terrace  to  terrace.  He  went  thither  every 
morning  at  six  o'clock.  In  midsummer  he  worked  in 
a  very  lofty  study,  the  arched  ceiling  of  which  re- 
sembled those  of  churches  and  ancient  chapels.  ''  M. 
de  Buffon,"  said  Madame  Necker,  **  thinks  better  and 
more  readily  in  the  great  elevation  of  his  tower,  at 
Montbar,  where  the  air  is  purer;  that  is  a  remark  that 
he  has  often  made."  There,  in  a  bare  room,  seated  at 
a  wooden  desk,  he  meditated  and  wrote.  There  were 
no  papers  before  him,  no  pile  of  books;  all  such  display 
of  that  erudition  and  old  paper  simply  embarrassed  Buf- 
fon. A  subject  profoundly  considered,  contemplation, 
silence,  and  solitude — these  were  his  materials  and  his 
tools.  In  another  room,  not  quite  so  high  or  so  cool 
as  the  first,  where  also  he  sometimes  worked,  there 
was  no  other  ornament  on  the  walls  than  an  engrav- 
ing of  Newton,  the  great  interpreter  of  nature. 
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Some  one  has  chosen  to  make  merry  over  the  toi- 
lette that  BufTon  was  wont  to  make  berore  sitting 
down  to  write.  When  he  rose  each  morning  he  was 
accustomed  to  be  dressed  and  to  have  his  hair  dre&sed 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time;  he  thought  that 
the  man's  garb  formed  y  pari  of  his  personality.  Apart 
from  that,  everything  in  his  study  indicated  the  utmost 
simplicity.  Hume  described  the  impression  that  B\t(- 
fon  produced  on  him  by  saying  that  in  gait  and  car- 
riage he  corresponded  to  one's  idea  of  a  marshal  of 
France  rather  than  to  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  His 
countenance  bore  the  stamp  of  the  loftiest  Ideas. 
"Black  eyebrows,  sh;idowing  very  lively  black  eyes." 
stood  out  even  more  noticeably  beneath  his  lovdy 
white  hair.  Elevation  of  thought,  tranquillity,  dig- 
nity, consciousness  of  his  strength, — these  were  the 
characteristics  that  were  manifest  in  his  whole  person. 

"  BufFon  lives  absolutely  as  a  philosopher,"  one 
judicious  observer  h;is  s;iiJ;  "'he  is  just  wiihout  being 
generous,  and  his  whole  conduct  is  founded  on  com- 
mon sense.  He  loves  order  and  enforces  it  every- 
where." With  this  perfect  sense  of  justice  and  the 
kindliness  due  to  a  regular  life  and  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, he  constantly  did  good  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  the  people  of  Montbar  adored  him. 

Such  an  altitude,  so  unusual,  so  unwavering,  and 
so  imperturbable,  was  well  adapted  to  stir  up  and  in- 
cite the  satirists ;  Buffon  found  them  even  in  the  camp 
of  the  philosophes.     Voltaire  tried  sometimes  to  bite 
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him  and  to  turn  him  to  ridicule,  but  was  checked  by 
an  involuntary  sentiment  of  respect.  D'Alembert, 
with  less  delicate  instincts  than  Voltaire,  and  less 
quick  to  obey  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  gave 
himself  full  licence  concerning  Buffon.  He  liked  nei- 
ther his  personality  nor  his  talents;  he  persistently 
called  him  "the  phrase-maker,"  **the  king  of  phrase- 
makers";  he  mimicked  him  (d'Alembert  had  the  un- 
fortunate talent  of  mimicking  people).  Buffon  was 
told  of  it;  he  was  moved  to  pity  to  see  the  great 
geometrician  playing  the  monkey,  and  he  paid  no  heed. 
The  publication  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
Histoire  Naturelle  (1749)  made  a  great  sensation  and 
a  great  noise.  There  were  expressions  of  admiration, 
and  there  were  exclamations  of  dissent.  It  was  not 
the  theologians  alone  who  dissented,  but  the  scientists 
as  well.  We  have  the  critical  Observations  which 
those  volumes  caused  M.  de  Malesherbes  to  write. 
When  he  entered  upon  that  vast  subject,  even  after 
ten  years  of  study,  Buffon  was  still  not  fully  prepared. 
The  botanists  especially  were  able  to  detect  him  in 
flagrante  delicto  of  inaccuracy,  and  of  carelessness  in 
his  manner  of  passing  judgment  on  Linnaeus,  whose 
methods  he  criticised.  Buffon  knew  little  of  botany; 
"lam  short-sighted,"  he  said;  '*  I  have  learned  botany 
three  times  and  forgotten  it  as  many;  if  I  had  good 
eyes,  every  step  that  I  take  would  refresh  my  know- 
ledge in  that  subject."  It  seemed  that,  being  built  on 
a  large  scale  by  nature,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  stoop 
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to  study  small  tilings:  Ihe  cedar  of  Lebanon  he  coo- 
templHted  with  pleusurc,  but  the  hyssop  seemed  lo 
him  too  trivial.  Thus  it  was  that  he  knew  notMng 
about  insects  atid  maligned  the  bees,  although  Reau- 
mur had  already  iippeart;d.  It  required  :ill  the  charms 
and  prettiness  of  the  humming-bird  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  tiny  creature.  When  he  speaks  of  animals.  It 
is  always  of  those  animals  that  are  more  or  less  analo- 
gous  to  man,  vertebrates  of  the  higher  order.  In  his 
Hisloire  Nalurelle,  he  conceives  at  first  no  other 
method  than  that  which  consists  in  treating  creatures 
according  to  their  relations  to  man  in  respect  to  prox- 
imity and  utility.  He  imagines  a  man  wholly  un- 
learned and  without  any  ideas,  in  a  lieid  where  the 
animals,  fishes,  birds,  plants,  and  slones  appear,  one 
after  another,  before  his  eyes.  After  the  preliminary 
straightening  out  of  things,  this  m»n  will  distinguish 
animate  matter  from  inanimate.  Having  reached  this 
first  grt'al  division,  animal,  -■.■fgclahlt.-.  nnd  iiiiticr.il,  he 
will  go  on  to  distinguish  animals  that  live  on  land 
from  those  that  live  in  the  -water,  or  those  that  fly 
through  the  air. 

"  Then  let  us  put  ouisclves  in  this  man's  place,"  says  Buffon,  "  or  W 
us  suppose  that  he  has  acquired  as  much  knowledge  or  had  as  much 
experience  as  we  have:  he  will  proceed  to  pudge  the  objects  of  natural 
history  by  their  relations  lohim:  those  that  are  the  most  nictisarv,  t\te 
most  ustful,  to  him,  will  hold  the  first  place;  for  instance,  among 
animals  he  will  give  preference  lo  the  hotse,  the  dog,  the  ox,  etc. 
Then  he  will  turn  his  atlention  to  those  which,  while  they  are  not  do- 
mesticated, always  live  in  the  same  regions,  the  same  climate,  as  stigS 
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In  this  arrangement,  then,  which  he  calls  the  most 
natural  of  all,  and  which  is  only  provisional,  Buffbn 
proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  to  classify  animals  and  other 
living  things  solely  according  to  their  degree  of  utility 
to  man.  and  not  according  to  the  essential  character- 
irtics  which  distinguish  them  and  which  may  bring 
together  some  that  appear  to  be  very  far  apart.  To 
conclude  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  say 
that  it  was  only  after  a  considerable  number  of  vol- 
umes had  appeared  that  Buffon,  learning  gradually  by 
practical  experience  and  by  Daubenton's  supplement- 
ary descriptions,  fmally  prepared  classifications  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  and  based  upon  compara- 
tive observation  of  the  creatures  among  themselves. 
His  professional  brethren  observed  his  progress  in  this 
direction  in  his  work  on  the  gazelles,  published  in 
1764  (volume  xii),  and  above  all  in  his  nomenclature 
of  the  monkeys  (volumes  xiv  and  xv,  1766  and  1767). 

But  if  this  detail  and  this  scientific  method  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  Buflfon  for  a  long  while,  in  the  view 
of  a  small  number  of  advanced  observers,  he  impressed 
men's  minds  at  the  very  beginning  by  his  broad  views, 
the  broadest  that  can  be  suggested  for  the  meditation 
of  the  natural  philosopher.  In  a  discourse  on  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  he  sought  to  determine,  first  of  all, 
the  structure  and  method  of  formation  of  this  terres- 
trial globe,  the  stage  upon  which  animals  live  and 
plants  grow;  he  attempted,  in  accordance  with  the 
important  geological  facts  then  known,  to  establish  its 
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successive  revolutions  Trom  the  beginning  to  Its  gniJ- 
ual  hardening  and  its  present  composition.     Th«nu 
he  passed  to  certain  conjectures  concerning  the  birth 
and  reproduction  of  living  beings.     When  he  came  lo 
man,  these  slightly  mystic;il  elucidations  were  height- 
ened by  remarks  no  less  shrewd  than  judicious  con- 
cerning the  various  stages  o(  childhood,    pubeily. 
virility,  and  old  age;   concerning  the  acquirements 
and  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  various  senses.     Tht 
third  volume  w;is  crowned  by  the  well-known  ad- 
mirable passage,  in  which  the  first  man  is  described 
as  he  may  have  been  on  the  first  day  of  the  Creatioa; 
awaking  to  life  an  entire  stranger  to  himself  and  to 
everything  about  him,  and  telling  the  story  of  his  first 
thoughts.     Here  BufTon   became  the  rival  of  Milton 
himself,  a  physicist  Milton,  minus  the  piety  and  ador- 
ation.     Later.  Condillac,  seeking  to  rebuke  Buffon 
and  to  convict  him  of  inaccuracy,  imagined,  in  hb 
TriiiU  iirs  Sriisiiliaiis.  thnt  strange  slalue,   which  he 
endowed  with  life  little  by  little,  giving  it  first  one 
sense,  then  another.    Buffon  made  much  sport  of  that 
colourless  and  frigid  statue,  and  when  Condillac  came 
to  ask  him  for  his  vote  for  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  it 
is  said  that  he  received  him  with  a  smile,  promised 
him  what  he  wished,  and  said  as  he  embraced  him: 
"  You  have  made  a  statue  talk,  my  dear  abbe;  I  em- 
brace you  because  you  still  have  some  warmth,  but, 
my  dear  abbe,  your  statue  has  none." 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  ap- 
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peared  in  1733.  Faithful  to  the  method  that  he  had 
announced,  Buflfon  gave  therein  the  history  of  the 
principal  domestic  animals, — the  horse,  ass,  and  ox, — 
and  prefaced  it  with  an  excellent  discourse  on  the 
nature  of  animals  compared  with  that  of  man.  He 
represents  good  triumphing  over  evil  as  a  general  rule, 
and  pleasure  over  pain,  in  the  physical  nature  of  every 
sentient  being.  The  thing  that  disturbs  the  equilib- 
rium in  man  is  his  imagination,  which  corrupts  the 
good,  and,  by  anticipating  evil,  often  produces  it. 
Buffbn  would  not  reduce  mankind  to  the  stupid  well- 
being  of  the  animal,  but  would  exalt  him,  through 
the  reasoning  power,  to  a  state  of  superior  felicity. 
He  would  convince  us  that  **  happiness  lies  within 
ourselves;  that  the  peaceful  felicity  of  our  heart  is  our 
sole  genuine  blessing."  He  would  turn  mankind 
away  from  the  insane  passions  which  put  force  upon 
nature  and  bring  in  their  train  ennui  and  disgust. 
From  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of '*  that  horrible 
disgust  with  oneself,  which  leaves  one  no  other  desire 
than  that  he  may  cease  to  exist,"  we  see  that,  if  that 
placid  and  superior  mind  was  never  afflicted  with  the 
malady  of  the  Rousseaus  and  the  Werthers  and  the 
Ren6s  of  the  future,  he  did  not  fail  to  recognise  that 
malady  and  to  denounce  it  at  its  fountainhead.  'Mn 
that  state  of  illusion  and  of  darkness,"  he  says,  "we 
would  fain  change  the  very  nature  of  our  mind;  it 
was  given  us  only  to  gain  knowledge,  and  we  would 
employ  it  only  to  feel."    The  really  wise  man,  in  his 


judgmeiil,  is  the  man  who  h;is  the  power  lo overconw 
these  false  assumptions  and  Talse  desires. 

"  Content  wilh  lib  (Me,  he  Joes  nol  wi^  to  be  otfiw  th»n  tie  tm 
always  been,  to  live  odierwtse  tlian  tic  hu  always  llvol;  sulBdiDl 
unto  himself,  he  has  but  tittle  need  of  oltieis.  be  cinnol  heat  to  bt« 
burden  to  lllem;  constantly  intent  upon  employing  Ihc  pawnt«<lM 
mind,  he  perfects  his  undeislanding.  cullivatet  his  intelligence,  acqisn 
new  knowledge,  and  satiilie;  hii  own  neeJs  at  eveiy  inilinf .  wilhMl 
remorse,  without  repugnance;  he  enjoys  the  whole  untvrm  wtit 
enjoying  himself.  Such  a  man  li,  beyond  doubt,  the  happkj)  being 
in  all  nature." 

Give  to  this  wise  m:)n  a  motive,  an  additional  slimultu, 
give  him  "glory,  that  mighty  incentive  of  aU  great 
minds,"  and  you  will  have  Buffon  himself, — Buffon. 
who,  in  order  to  describe  the  noblest  type  of  man- 
kind, had  only  to  grasp  its  characteristic  features  in 
himself.  But  to  all  that  he  says  against  the  passions, 
we  may  offer  a  single  suggestion  in  reply.  "Bui 
would  you  yourself,"  we  may  s.iy  to  him,  *'  have  «•- 
Ciiped  that  ennui,  Ih.il  lisilfssness  of  mind  which 
follows  the  age  of  passions,  had  you  not  been  up- 
held and  possessed  by  this  unwavering  passion  for 
renown  ?  " 

The  point  that  BufTon  was  most  pariicular  about  in 
writing  was  continuity,  connection  between  the  parts 
of  the  discourse,  each  leading  up  to  (he  next.  He 
could  not  endure  what  was  detached  and  jerky,  and 
that  was  a  fault  for  which  he  reproved  Montesquieu. 
He  ascribed  genius  to  continuity  of  thought  on  the 
same  subject,  and  he  insisted  that  the  words  should 
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flow  like  a  river  that  spreads  out  and  bathes  everything 
with  its  ample  limpid  stream.  "  He  did  not  put  in  his 
works  a  single  word  which  he  could  not  explain." 
Clearness  no  less  than  continuity  was  his  constant 
preoccupation.  When  his  secretary  was  reading  his 
manuscript  to  him,  at  the  faintest  sign  of  faltering  or 
hesitation  he  would  make  a  cross,  and  would  return 
to  the  passage  and  correct  it  until  he  had  made  it 
smooth  and  luminous.  For  all  that,  I  do  not  fmd  in 
his  writings  anything  novel  or  any  expressions  of  his 
invention  so  terse  and  vigorous  as  we  might  imagine 
to-day;  in  that  respect  Chateaubriand,  and  even  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre  left  him  far  behind.  There  are 
some  delightful  examples  in  Buffon  of  a  new  and 
genuinely  original  language,  but  they  are  rare.  His 
great  charm  consists  rather  in  the  constant  flow  and 
the  plentitude  of  the  current.  His  expression,  at  least, 
is  never  marked  by  that  restlessness  and  writhing 
which  in  some  other  authors  accompanies  an  ex- 
treme craving  for  novelty.  In  certain  bits  of  descrip- 
tion, there  are  light  and  charming  touches  which  affect 
me  more  than  the  passages  more  frequently  cited. 

There  was  in  Buffon's  day  a  man  of  his  own  age, 
but  illustrious  before  him,  a  man  born  a  naturalist,  as 
other  men  are  born  musicians,  painters,  or  geometri- 
cians, a  man  whose  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  that  of  science  itself— the  Swede  Linnaeus.  Born 
in  the  same  year  with  Buflfon  (1707),  of  a  family  of 
peasants  and  country  ministers  or  vicars,  he  conceived 
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a  fondness  for  plants  while  playing  in  the  f;ardc<i  ol 
the   paternal   parsoniige.      His   father   employed  his 
leisure  in  horticulture,  and  it  is  said  that  Linnvui's 
mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  never  lost  her  interest 
in  her  husband's  labours.     When  her  child  was  bom, 
and  the  moment  he  began  to  cry,  il  sufficed  to  quiet 
him,  they  say.  that  his  mother  should  put  a  flower  in 
his  little  hands  ;  and  she  was  not  surprised,    A  chann- 
ing  legend  of  Linnreus's  childhood,  which  recalls  the 
tales  of  the  ancient  bucolics  concerning  young  Daph- 
nis.     However,  Linnieus's  youth  and  his  beginnings 
were  arduous  in  the  extreme;  he  had  to  triumph  over 
the  vexations  and  obstacles  of  poverty,  as  BulTon  had 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  perils  of  dissipation  and 
wealth.       Linntcus's  life,  of  which  he  has  told  more 
than  once  himself,  is  full  of  artless  and  innocent  de> 
tails.      Betrothed  to  the   daughter  of  a   physician, 
early  in    17^5,  after  assuring  himself  of  the  young 
woman's  heart,   he  sl:irteJ   on  his  travels  in  foreign 
lands.     He  lived  at  least  three  years  in  Holland,  then 
passed  some  time  in  Paris,  where  the  Jussieus  wek 
comed  him;    Buffon  had  not  as  yet  been  heard  of. 
His  absence  being  thus  prolonged,  Linnxus  learned, 
not   without    surprise,    that    a    faithless    friend    was 
endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of   il    to   steal    his 
fiancee's  heart.     He  returned,  without  undue  haste. 
but  still  in  time  to  defeat  this  anti-conjugal  scheme. 
and  found  the  maiden  true. 
In  *-<ry  respect  Linnaeus,  the  man  of  regularity  and 
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method,  a  fresh,  ingenious,  inventive  observer,  with 
the  eye  of  a  lynx,  a  concise  and  eloquent  writer,  a 
poet  even  in  his  Latin,  which  was  strewn  with  meta- 
phors and  carved  into  aphorisms, — Linnaeus  forms  an 
absolute  contrast  to  BufTon,  the  painter  of  develop- 
ment and  of  expansive  views,  whose  sentences,  with 
their  numerous  distinct  members,  bound  together  by 
flexible  punctuation,  cannot  without  difficulty  decide 
to  come  to  an  end.  In  1748,  a  year  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  of  Buffon's  Histoire  Naturelle, 
Linnaeus,  already  at  the  pinnacle  of  renown,  took 
several  hundred  pupils  into  the  country  about  Upsala. 
"We  made  frequent  excursions  in  search  of  plants, 
insects,  and  birds.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of 
each  week  we  herborised  from  dawn  till  dark.  The 
pupils,  wearing  flowers  jn  their  hats,  returned  to  the 
town  and  escorted  their  professor  to  his  garden,  pre- 
ceded by  rustic  musicians.  That  was  the  last  degree 
of  magnificence  in  our  pleasant  science."  Thus 
Linnaeus  ;  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  must  once 
more  observe  Buflfon  at  Montbar,  alone  at  six  o'clock 
In  the  morning  in  summer,  going  up  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  opening  the  gates  at  the  foot  of  each  flight  of 
steps,  and  thus,  at  a  lordly  gait,  attaining  his  study  at 
the  far  end  of  his  gardens,  whence  he  comes  forth 
only  to  walk  slowly  about,  with  his  head  full  of  ideas, 
in  the  elevated  paths,  where  no  one  dared  disturb 
him.  His  thoughts  alone  served  him  as  escort. 
Linnaeus  and  Buffon  were  rivals;  they  were  even 
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unjust  to  each  other.  BufTon,  with  superb  disdani.'j 
tacked  Linnaeus  first,  concerning  his  artiftciJl  methods. 
and  even  when  he  had  come  to  acknowledge  Ihe 
necessity  or  classifications,  he  never  did  him  full  ami 
entire  justice,  "  Buffon,  the  antagonist  of  Linaxus." 
Linnaeus  himself  tells  us  in  his  fragmenbir>'  memoirs, 
"was  compelled,  nolens  volens.  to  have  the  pbnutn 
the  Jardin-du-Roi  arranged  according  to  the  sexud 
system.  "  Bui  BulTon  did  not  give  way  on  this  poittl 
so  readily  as  Linnxus  thought;  he  never  consented, 
so  Blainville  tells  us,  to  allow  Linna'us's  method  and 
nomenclature  to  enter  the  Botanical  Garden  with  flags 
flying;  "he  simply  allowed  the  names  given  by 
Linnxus  to  be  written  on  the  lags  used  to  label  the 
plants,  but  only  on  condition  (an  incredible  thing  if 
genius  were  not  human!)  thaj  ihey  should  l»e  written 
on  the  under  side."  However,  Linnxus,  who  n^ 
warded  his  friends  by  giving  their  n.imcs  to  tile 
prettiest  plants,  revenged  himself  innocently  enough 
on  his  enemies  by  giving  their  names  to  rough  or 
thorny  ones.  It  was  said  that  he  had  an  idea  of  such 
reprisals  in  his  mind  when  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Bufonia  on  a  most  unattractive  plant;  but  the  accu- 
racy of  the  fact  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  allusion 
have  been  contested.  "Buffon,"  said  Linnxus,  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  life,  "  did  not  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  science,  but  he  knew  how  to  make  it  popular; 
and  that  too  is  a  way  of  serving  it  to  advantage."  To 
be  sure  this  praise  does  not  go  far  enough ;  but  let  us 
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at  least  see  therein  a  sort  of  reparation  accorded  by 
the  prince  of  botanists,  by  the  naturalist  who  was  a 
naturalist  by  birth  and  by  pure  genius,  to  him  who 
had  become  one  by  force  of  will,  and  who  also  reigned 
by  right  of  genius  and  of  power. 

Buffon,  at  the  beginning,  was  no  more  just  to 
Rdaumur  than  to  Linnaeus.  Reaumur  held  the  sceptre 
of  natural  history  in  France  when  Buflfon  appeared, 
and,  the  better  to  wrest  it  from  him,  Buflfon  took  de- 
light in  fighting  him,  in  harassing  him  even,  and  in 
lowering  him  little  by  little  in  public  opinion.  Buflfon, 
who  on  account  of  his  defective  sight  did  not  use  the 
microscope,  so  that  he  did  not  examine  plants  closely, 
was  inclined  to  despise  insects.  He  was  amazed  at 
what  seemed  to  him  the  excessive  pains  which  some 
naturalists  took  to  describe  their  habits  at  such  length, 
and,  above  all,  to  arouse  admiration  of  their  industry. 
"  For,"  he  said,  **  a  fly  ought  not  to  occupy  any  more 
room  in  a  naturalist's  head  than  it  occupies  in  nature." 
It  seems  that  Buflfon,  confining  himself  to  the  point  of 
view  of  man,  and  placed  between  the  two  infinities, 
infinite  greatness  and  infinite  littleness,  was  sensible 
only  of  the  first.  He  was  rather  fond  of  arranging 
things  and  creatures  in  order  of  height,  if  one  may  say 
so,  and  of  physical  size;  so  it  was  that  he  thought  it 
fitting  to  begin  the  history  of  birds  with  that  of  the  Os- 
trich, which  is  the  elephant  of  that  order  of  creatures. 

However  that  may  be,  he  loses  no  opportunity  to 
criticise  Rdaumur,  both  as  to  the  substance  and  as  to 
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the  form  of  his  ideas;  lie  rebukes  him  for  drowning 
himself  in  "an  immensity  of  words";  and  in  (tuUi, 
compured  with  Buffons,  Reaumur's  style  is  very  dif- 
fuse and  very  prolix;  it  is  perspicuous  and  natural 
however,  and  wlien  he  speaks  of  Ihe  bees  he  becomes 
charming.  Severe  to  the  point  of  injustice  with  these 
men  of  positive  science,  BufTon,  who  is  susccptibk 
to  talent,  to  Ihe  imposing,  has  a  much  higher  regaid 
for  a  Pliny,  "with  his  proud,  melancholy,  and  sub- 
lime intellect  '* ;  Jilthough  he  always  decries  man  lo 
exalt  nature,  he  never  refers  to  that  ancient  writer 
save  in  a  lone  of  respect,  passing  over  his  numerous 
failings  in  silence. 

1  have  seen  positive  scholars,  observers  of  merit, 
albeit  their  horizon  was  somewhat  confined  and  do* 
pressed,  who,  when  they  were  questioned  about 
Buffon,  would  scarcely  reply;  and  one  of  them  said 
to  me  one  day  :  "  There  is  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
too,  who  composL-d  some  line  pictures  in  lh:it  style." 
Evidently  these  professional  scientists,  failing  to  find 
in  Buffon  the  exact  detail  of  observation  which  they 
prize  above  everything,  detecting  in  his  work  general- 
isations or  vagueness  (which  they  confuse),  having 
discovered  errors  therein,  and  not  appreciating  the 
elevation  and  prime  originality  of  some  of  his  lumin- 
ous conceptions  and  his  perspectives,  are  paying  him 
back  for  the  contempt  that  he  felt  for  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  same  race;  they  wreak  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  positive  naturalist,  the  anatomist,  the 
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observer  with  the  microscope,  upon  the  man  of  talent 
who  has  been  too  much  inclined  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance;  they  are  proud  because  they  are  more  ad- 
vanced to-day  than  he  was;  and  by  coupling  him  so 
closely  with  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  whom  they 
read  very  seldom,  they  relegate  him  to  a  place  among 
the  pure  men  of  letters,  forgetting  that  Buflfon  was  a 
genius  capable  of  a  scientific  education,  which  Bernar- 
din de  Saint-Pierre  never  was. 

There  is  another  class  of  scientists,  as  positive  and 
more  philosophical  (Cuvier  at  their  head),  who  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  discovered  in  Buflfon  all  that 
is  worthy  of  being  praised,  and  to  have  taken  account 
of  the  real  progress  for  which  science  is  indebted  to 
him.  I  have  often  talked  with  modest  scholars  who 
cling  to  this  method  of  observation  and  experiment, 
and  after  each  conversation,  I  have  always  come 
away  overflowing  with  respect  for  BuflTon  the 
scientist,  to  say  nothing  of  that  other  admiration 
which  one  naturally  entertains  for  the  painter  and 
the  writer. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Buflfon's  most  perfect  work 
is  his  discourse  or  tableau  of  the  Epoqnes  de  la  Nature, 
which  he  published  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
and  which  he  had  had  copied,  we  are  assured,  as  many 
as  eighteen  times  (strike  off  as  many  as  you  please) 
before  he  brought  it  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
satisfied  him.  He  recurred  then  to  the  ideas  of  his 
first  vofume  on  the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  presented 
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them  in  a  more  complete  light  and  in  new  combina- 
tions— I  dare  nnt  say  with  more  verisimililudc.  For 
this  is  the  way  In  which  Buffon  corrected  his  work: 
in  the  amplitude  of  his  style,  he  was  opposed  to  re- 
vision; like  a  great  artist,  he  deemed  it  the  simpler 
way,  when  a  work  was  once  published,  to  correct  his 
errors  In  a  new  work,  a  new  picture,  by  beginning 
entirely  anew,  as  Nature  does-  In  the  ^poqties  he  nar- 
rates and  describes  in  seven  tableaux  the  revolutions 
of  the  terrestrial  glot>c  from  the  time  when  he  assumes 
it  to  have  been  in  a  iluid  state,  down  to  the  time 
when  man  appears,  to  reign.  Buffon  docs  not  put 
forward  his  hypothesis  as  actual  fact,  but  simply  as  a 
means  of  imagining  what  was  likely  to  have  taken 
place,  in  a  manner  bearing  more  or  less  analogy  to  the 
fact,  and  of  fixing  one's  ideas  upon  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  of  natural  philosophy.  This  precaution 
once  taken,  he  describes  with  a  continuity,  a  precision, 
and  a  sense  of  reality  which  surprise  us  and  create  an 
illusion  at  the  same  time,  those  immense  and  terrify- 
ing scenes  of  disentanglenient,  those  awe-inspiring 
spectacles  which  had  no  human  witness. 

It  is  said  that  BufTon  was  very  fond  of  the  English 
novelist  Richardson,  "  because  of  his  great  truth,  and 
because  he  had  seen  at  close  quarters  all  the  objects 
that  he  described."  We  might  apply  the  same  praise 
to  him  apropos  of  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature;  he 
knows  and  sees  those  things  that  happened  before 
the  creation  of  man,  because  he  has  examined  them  at 
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dose  quarters.  In  truth  Richardson  is  no  more  famil- 
iar with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Harlowe  family  than 
Buffon  seems  to  be  with  those  for  ever  unknown  and 
vanished  epochs  which  he  brings  before  our  eyes, 
that  internal  life  of  the  universe  to  which  he  intro- 
duces us.  Never,  in  all  that  vast  field  of  circumstan- 
tial details,  does  the  smile  of  doubt  play  about  his 
lips.  He  treats  that  sublime  romance  with  the  fin- 
ished precision  which  he  would  have  employed  in 
a  description  of  real,  existing  nature.  **  Where  were 
you,"  said  God  to  Job,  **  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  ?  "  M.  de  Buffon  seems  to  say  to  us  without 
excitement:  " /was  there!  "  He  exalts  the  mind,  he 
dignifies  it,  disturbs  it,  and  confounds  it  as  well,  by 
this  audacity,  which  consists  in  so  resolutely  putting 
himself,  a  simple  mortal,  in  the  stead  and  place  of  God, 
of  Infinite  Power.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  act  of 
temerity,  or  sublimity,  as  you  choose  to  call  it, — such 
an  act  of  usurpation  could  be  expiated  only  by  falling 
to  his  knees  immediately  after  and  humbling  himself 
in  the  most  submissive  of  prayers. 

Milton  and  Bossuet  would  have  done  it  and  their 
picture  would  have  seemed  all  the  greater  for  it.  Buf- 
fon did  not  do  it,  and  did  not  even  think  of  it.  The 
moral  sense  is  a  little  offended,  amid  all  the  wonder 
that  that  noble  work  arouses,  to  find  it  so  dumb  and 
so  barren  on  the  subject  of  Heaven. 

In  no  other  of  his  writings  did  Buffon  manifest  more 
clearly  than  in  this  work  of  his  septuagenarian  period 
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the  full  value  of  his  perspicuity  and  plenitude  of  ex- 
pression, of  the  boundless  and  flexible  current  ol  hu 
speech  applied  to  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  sub- 
jects. Thus,  as  he  grew  old,  he  never  ceased  to  ma- 
ture and  develop,  acquiring  new  knowledge  slowly 
each  day,  adding  to  his  ideas,  and  finding  a  sort  of 
freshness  and  rejuvenation  even  in  the  very  profundity 
of  his  reflections. 

Montesquieu  when  he  grew  old  was  fatigued,  and 
showed  it ;  Buffon  w;is  not.  A  comparison  of  Ihc  two 
men  would  be  profitable  and  would  definitively  fixttw 
characteristic  features  of  Butfon's  idea  of  nature  and 
of  the  processes  of  his  talent.  ButTon  acknowledged 
Montesquieu's  genius,  but  he  denied  that  he  had 
style:  he  considered  that,  especially  in  the  Esprii dtS 
Lois,  there  were  too  many  sections  and  division^ 
and  this  fault,  for  which  he  blamed  the  general  pUn 
of  the  book,  he  found  repeated  in  (he  details.^n  the 
thoughts  ;ind  sentences;  he  criticised  the  over-relmed 
style  and  the  lack  of  connection.  "  1  knew  Montes- 
quieu well,"  said  he,  "and  this  fault  was  due  to  his 
physical  condition.  The  President  was  almost  blind, 
and  he  was  so  quick  that  most  of  the  time  he  for- 
got what  he  intended  to  dictate,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  within  the  least  possible 
space."  This  is  how  he  explained  what  sometimes 
seems  like  curtailment  in  Montesquieu's  language. 
Buffon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining 
his  voluminous  writings  in  his  memory,  and  he  could 
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display  them  at  will  in  all  their  vast  extent, — ideas  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  expression. 

In  revenge,  Montesquieu's  conversation  overflowed 
with  flashes  of  wit,  bright  sallies,  and  metaphors,  and 
resembled  his  writings.  It  was  abrupt,  like  his  style, 
impulsive,  full  of  surprises,  of  sudden  outbursts  and 
apt  retorts;  he  never  missed  the  ball  when  it  came  in 
his  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Buffon's  conversa- 
tion was  laughed  at  a  good  deal  as  being  far  below  the 
level  of  his  style.  I  should  think  so!  after  working  so 
many  hours  a  day,  after  such  incessant  application  of 
the  mind  that  had  borne  and  upheld  so  many  things, 
he  needed  to  relax,  and  his  tongue  moved  as  it  could, 
in  his  family  circle  and  among  friends.  And  yet  Ma- 
dame Necker,  who  is  such  an  excellent  guide  in  every- 
thing relating  to  BufTon,  speaks  of  the  piquancy  and 
instructiveness  of  his  conversation,  and  cites  more  than 
one  example.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  very  strange  if  it 
had  been  otherwise.  A  mind  rich  in  such  stores  of 
knowledge  and  of  ideas  could  not  be  commonplace 
except  by  forgelfulness.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
wait,  to  seize  him  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  know 
how  to  listen  to  him.  In  conversation  Buffon  liked 
neither  contradictions  nor  interruptions;  he  would 
hold  his  peace  and  remain  silent  at  the  first  objection 
that  was  made.  **1  cannot  make  up  my  mind,'*  he 
would  say,  **  to  continue  to  converse  with  a  man  who 
deems  himself  justified,  upon  considering  a  subject 
for  the  first  time,  to  contradict  one  who  has  thought 
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about  it  all  his  life."  This  led  him  to  have  intimaUi 
and  admirers  in  his  household,  who  never  contra- 
dicted him;  he  could  easily  endure  them.  He  al- 
lowed them  to  talk  of  him  and  his  genius  to  his  face, 
and  talked  of  them  himself  good-humouredly,  as  Ihs 
own  age  was  already  talking  of  him  and  as  posterity 
was  destined  to  do. 

Let  us  try  to  view  men  as  they  are,  without  ex- 
aggerating them  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Some  super- 
ficial minds  persist  in  seeing  in  Buffon  the  writer  with 
powdered  hair  and  lace  cuffs;  they  are  never  tired  of 
anecdotes  about  Monlbar.  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
they  do  not  go  beyond  the  jests  of  d'Alemberl  or 
Rivarol;  they  blame  him  for  the  "Peacock."  as  if  the 
"  Peacock  "  were  his;  they  berate  him  to  this  day  for 
taking  Gueneau  dc  Montbelliard  for  an  associate  and 
Lac^pede  for  his  successor.  But  let  us  leave  these 
frivolous  critics.  Another  danger,  which  is  that  of 
serious  and  elevated  minds,  is  the  propensity  to  make 
Buffon  more  of  a  thinker  and  a  prophet  than  he  really 
was,  to  fancy  that  he  had  our  present-day  systems  in 
his  mind,  and  to  place  a  halo  about  his  brow.  We 
should  always  ask  ourselves,  when  we  admire  so  pro- 
foundly a  genius  of  the  past:  "  What  would  he  say  to 
this  way  of  being  admired?"  1  do  not  know  what 
Buffon  would  think  of  the  various  theories  now  con- 
tending with  one  another  in  natural  history;  1  con- 
sider it  hazardous  to  attempt  to  conjecture  what  he 
would  think.     God  forbid  that  the  temple  of  nature 
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which  he  so  majestically  reared  should  end  by  becom- 
ing a  little  church,  where,  on  the  pretence  of  bowing 
before  him,  people  proceed  to  praise  one  another,  as  I 
see  that  they  invariably  do  in  many  of  the  writings 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  other  day  I  was  looking  at  Augustin  Pajou's 
bust  of  Buflfon,  in  the  Musce  du  Louvre;  he  is  there 
represented  in  his  old  age;  the  circle  of  the  eye,  the 
wrinkled  and  slightly  wasted  temples  tell  the  story; 
but  it  is  a  fine  head,  dignified,  erect,  and  nobly  carried. 
The  distance  from  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip  is  con- 
siderable, and  seems  to  indicate  more  or  less  arrogance 
and  haughtiness.  1  find  little  of  the  lion,  whatever 
Madame  de  Genlis  may  have  said.  The  face  is  fine, 
however;  it  might  well  belong  to  the  **  amiable  great 
man,"  as  Gibbon  called  him.  One  divines  a  some- 
thing sweet  in  its  glance.  The  lofty  forehead  is  not 
in  the  least  bulging  or  Olympian,  as  our  sculptors 
never  fail  to  make  it  in  all  the  heads  carved  for  en- 
cyclopaedias. 1  made  the  same  reflection  just  before 
as  I  looked  at  the  bust  of  Bossuet;  there  is  no  touch 
of  exaggeration  in  all  those  sublime  heads,  and  that  of 
Buifon  bears  the  imprint  of  his  human  character. 

VOL.  II. — 18. 
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SernarOin  De  SainUpierre. 

THE  disciple  and  biographer  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  M.  Ai.ne  Martin,  who  married 
his  widow,  has  rendered  more  than  one  serv- 
ice to  his  memory;  but  he  has  carried  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  draw  a  romantic  portrait  of 
him  and  to  write  one  of  those  impossible  biographies 
which  put  a  sensible  reader  on  his  guard  at  the  be- 
ginning. Having  to  defend  Bernardin  against  a  num- 
ber of  accusations  which  affected  his  character,  M. 
Martin  plunges  into  an  unqualified  apology  in  terms 
that  keep  no  bounds.  A  single  passage  will  suffice  as 
a  specimen:  '*How  many  times,"  he  cries,  *'l  have 
found  myself  a  better  man  on  leaving  him!  Then 
virtue  seemed  natural  and  easy  to  me.  A  divine  flame 
consumed  me;  1  was  like  those  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  on  recalling  the  impression  produced  by 
his  discourses,  said  one  to  another :  *  Our  hearts  burned 
on  listening  to  him/"  We  must  get  away  from  this 
high-flown  sort  of  thing  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  find  the  real  Bernardin. 

Bom  at   Havre  on  January    19,   1737,  of  a  family 
originally  of  Lorraine,  which  would  have  liked  to  claim 
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descent  from  Eustiiche  de  Saint-Pierre  or  Cabis.  flld 
which,  in  everything,  had  more  claims  than  proob. 
Bernardin  de  Saint- Pii-rre  ri-ccived  a  very  tnlbrnnijnd 
irregular  and  decidedly  spasmodic  education,  in  which 
nature,  the  ocean,  and  the  country  played  a  large  prt 
from  the  first  day.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  cultivated 
a  little  garden  and  did  his  share  in  raising  (lowers,  as 
befitted  the  future  author  of  the  fraisier.  At  the  afc 
of  nine,  having  read  seveial  volumes  of  the  "Fathers 
of  the  Desert,"  he  Icit  the  house  one  morning,  with 
his  breakfast  in  his  little  basket,  to  take  up  the  We 
of  a  hermit  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  displayed  id 
almost  fraternal  sympathy  for  various  sorts  of  animab. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  cat  which,  when  he  told  it  (o 
Jean-Jacques  later,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
man  who,  following  Pythagoras,  expressed  his  indig- 
nation that  manliind  should  have  reached  the  point  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  beasts.  One  day  he  shook  his  fist 
threateningly  at  a  carter  who  was  abusing  a  horse. 

His  father  having  taken  him  to  Rouen,  young  Ber- 
nardin,  when  they  bade  him  look  up  at  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral,  exclaimed:  "  h4on  Dieu .'  how  high  they 
fly! "  And  everybody  laughed.  He  had  seen  nothing 
but  the  swallows  wiiich  had  their  nests  in  the  towers. 
There  again  was  manifested  the  predominant  instinct 
of  one  whom  none  but  natural  beauties  ever  captivated 
and  whom  all  art  born  of  man  touched  hardly  at  all. 
nay,  even  offended,  and  who,  in  Paul  et  yirginie  (the 
only  blemish  perhaps  in  that  masterpiece),  went  so 
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far  as  to  declaim  in  four  passages,  very  close  to- 
gether, against  the  monuments  of  kings  as  opposed 
to  those  of  nature. 

The  perusal  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  was  a  great  event 
in  his  life;  he  too  sought  in  imagination  his  island; 
but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solitary  island, — he  pro- 
vided himself  with  companions  and  peopled  it  at  his 
pleasure  with  a  select  company  of  whom  he  consti- 
tuted himself  the  pacific  lawmaker;  for  he  was  am* 
bitious,  and  his  inclination  led  him  naturally  either  to 
isolate  himself  or  to  play  a  noble  r6le. 

Judicious  persons  who  knew  him  have  explained  to 
me  his  failings  and  his  irritable  character  by  saying  that 
he  had  no  bringing-up,  that  he  was  never  subjected 
and  broken  to  discipline.  Perhaps  he  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  bend  to  it.  He  was  one  of  those  mortals 
with  a  sweet  and  noble  countenance,  with  fine  blue 
eyes  and  a  benevolent  smile,  who*are  endowed  at 
birth  with  an  unconquerable  instinct.  Speaking  some- 
where of  the  various  instincts  of  animals,  and  likening 
them  to  those  secret,  innate  affections  which  are 
allotted  to  every  man  destined  to  make  his  way  or  to 
suffer,  he  says : 

**  Our  whole  life  is  simply  the  development  of  these  affections.  It 
is  they  which,  when  our  condition  is  antipathetic  to  them,  inspire  us 
with  unwavering  constancy,  and  involve  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  mul- 
titude, in  never-ending,  deplorable  battles  against  others  and  against 
ourselves.  But  when  they  develop  under  favourable  circumstances, 
then  they  cause  unfamiliar  arts  and  extraordinary  talents  to  manifest 
themselves." 
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And  he  cites  Homer,  Raphael,  Columbus,  Herschd. 
as  having  been  endowed,  one  and  all,  with  a  char- 
acteristic genius  which  ruled  them  and  which  they 
could  not  avoid.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  had  his 
genius  as  well  as  they.  His  ideal  marked  itself  out  be* 
times,  and  through  all  his  disappointments  he  never 
turned  aside  from  it.  This  ideal  was  to  found  a 
colony  which  should  be  an  idyllic  affair  and  in  which 
he  would  reign  over  docile  and  happy  subjects*  not 
without  some  notes  of  the  antique  flute.  In  Russia 
one  day,  when  the  Empress  Catherine  seemed  to 
smile,  Bernardin  smiled  only  upon  his  cherished  plan 
of  founding  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Aral,— i 
cosmopolitan  colony  for  the  benefit  of  all  poor  and 
virtuous  strangers.  Later,  he  went  on,  in  imagina- 
tion, to  attempt  to  transplant  something  of  the  same 
dream  to  the  shores  of  Madagascar,  then  to  Corsica, 
and  still  later  to  that  undefined  expanse  in  the  western 
part  of  America,  north  of  California.  He  conceived 
in  his  brain  and  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went 
a  world  where  all  was  order  and  harmony,  a  sort  of 
Hden  or  age  o(  gold,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to 
lay  aside,  and  persisted  in  treating  as  real  amid  the 
discords  o\  ail  sorts  which  were  so  repugnant  to  him. 
It  was  only  at  the  end,  despairing  of  success,  that  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  out  his  projects  in 
distant  lands  and  made  up  his  mind  *'  to  draw  water 
trom  his  own  well."  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  tryi.ng 
to  do  things,  to  take  his  paper  and  describe  the/n. 
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The  Utopian,  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  seized  the  pen 
and  became  a  painter.  Those  harmonies  which  he 
could  not  realise  on  earth,  in  political  and  civil  life,  he 
sought  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  he  narrated  with  a 
sense  of  consolation,  and  with  delight,  what  he  saw 
there.  **  All  my  ideas  are  simply  shadows  of  nature, 
gathered  by  another  shadow."  But  with  these  shad- 
ows his  brush  blended  softness  and  light;  that  is 
sufficient  for  his  glory. 

Thus  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre's  life  is  divided  quite 
distinctly  into  two  parts :  in  the  first  he  roams  about 
the  world  at  random,  passing  from  disappointment  to 
disappointment;  young,  handsome,  full  of  charm  at  first 
sight,  and  generally  well  received,  he  fails  in  every- 
thing because  he  does  not  in  reality  apply  himself 
seriously  to  any  occupation;  and  because,  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  he  always  has  his  secret  arridre- 
pens^e  of  becoming  a  semi-mythological  coloniser,  his 
chimera  of  being  an  Orpheus  or  an  Amphion.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  life,  which  he  does  not  enter  upon 
until  late,  too  late,  and  after  much  suffering  and  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  he  is  simply  an  author  and  man  of 
letters,  aspiring,  under  a  roof  of  his  own,  to  dislodge 
his  Minerva,  as  he  says,  from  her  rustic  throne,  and 
to  put  a  globe  at  her  feet,  if  he  can ;  his  real  vocation 
is  found.  These  two  periods  of  his  life  are  separated 
by  a  sort  of  crisis  and  moral  illness,  which  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  and  which  gives  us  the  key  to  his 
nature. 
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After  some  elementary  studies  in  miitheniiilics.  Bef- 
nardin.  who  had  entered  the  School  of  Roads  atid 
Bridges  as  a  pupil,  conceived  the  Idea  of  serving  in 
ihe  engineer  corps  of  the  army;  he  was  admitted  lo 
that  corps  in  pursuance  of  this  first  blunder,  but  he 
was  never  successful  in  his  efforts  to  be  received  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  He  made  a  campaign  in  Hesse 
in  1760,  and  got  into  trouble  with  his  supfrior  otiiurs. 
Shortly  after,  he  repeated  the  same  blunder  in  a  jour- 
ney to  the  island  of  Malta,  then  threatened  with  a 
siege;  he  went  without  his  commission  as  geographi- 
cal engineer,  could  not  manage  to  be  received  on  a 
suitable  footing,  and  returned  home  angry  and  dis- 
salisficd.  He  encountered  new  ditTiculties  on  his  re- 
turn to  Prance.  It  fell  out  with  him  then  as  with  al 
imaginative  men.  who  soar  the  high,;r  the  more  you 
refuse  them.  Being  unable  to  obtain  his  rehabilitation  j 
and  a  commission  in  the  French  service  as  quickly  is 
he  wished,  he  reverted  to  the  idea  of  becoming  1 
legislator  on  a  great  scale,  and  he  determined  to  offer 
his  services  in  Russia  where  Catherine  had  just  seized 
the  Empire. 

He  betook  himself  thither  by  slow  stages,  through 
Holland  and  Lubeck,  making  friends  along  Ihe  road; 
for  he  was  an  attractive  youth,  with  much  charm  of 
manner  and  a  touching  artlessness,  and  with  rich 
stores  of  delicate  feeling  and  affection  when  his  sensi- 
tive self-esteem  was  not  involved.  In  this  Russian 
trip,  however,  he  again  found  a  way  to  make  his 
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position  embarrassing  by  calling  himself  the  Chevalier 
de  Saint-Pierre,  and  assuming  a  coat  of  arms  of  his 
own  manufacture.  Very  often,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  some  person  of  note,  he  was  asked  if  he 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Saint-Pierre,  which 
was  then  very  much  in  evidence  at  Versailles;  he 
was  obliged  to  answer  '*No,"  and  it  made  him 
wince. 

His  adventures  in  Russia,  and,  after  leaving  there, 
in  Poland,  have  been  strangely  doctored  and  roman^ 
cified  by  his  biographer,  M.  Aim6  Martin;  a  simple 
narrative  would  have  served  the  purpose  much  better 
than  his  always  sentimental  descriptions.  Bernardin's 
imitator  and  disciple  has  put  on  two  or  three  lay*ers  of 
moonlight  where  Bernardin  himself  would  have  in- 
troduced only  a  single  beam. 

A  published  correspondence  shows  us  Bernardin 
au  naturel  after  his  sojourn  at  Warsaw  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1764  (he  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old);  it 
is  his  correspondence  with  M.  Hennin,  then  French 
resident  at  Warsaw,  and  afterward  chief  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  series  of  letters 
was  intrusted  by  M.  Hennin's  son,  a  distinguished 
antiquary,  to  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  widow  and 
M.  Aime  Martin,  who  had  them  printed  in  1826. 
The  editors  considered  it  their  duty,  however,  to 
suppress  some  passages,  and  Bernardin's  widow  in 
particular  besought  the  owner  of  the  letters,  most 
urgently  and  with  tears,  to  permit  her  to  destroy  five 
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or  six,  which  revealed  the  great  writei's  mom!  posiuon 
in  loo  distressing  a  light. 

At  the  very  beginning,  which  corresponds  In  the 
climax  of  the  young  oflieers  love-affair  with  the  beauti- 
ful Princess  Miesnlk.  ;»  Warsaw,  we  (inti  him  de- 
scribing the  fetes  and  balls  of  that  luxurious  life  of 
which  he  is  a  purt.  On  le;iving  these  festivities  aod 
returning  home,  at  three  in  the  morning,  he  dreams, 
he  says,  of  nothing  but  Lignon  and  Arcadie.  But  the 
man  of  sense  ;idds  these  words,  which  show  that  in 
Bernardin  the  romantic  did  not  strangle  the  iiclual: 

"  AH  these  fete;  >1i)  nnl  amuse  me  sn  much  ai  you  imigine  When 
1  return  home  1  naturally  compare  my  pottllon  with  all  Itiow  jtMol 
me,  ui'd  I  tee  that  I  am  notudy,  ind  that  1  muti  taon  luve  done  wUi 
it  all;  a  vubsunii^l  anJ  liiHiienlial  (licciJ  would  be  mu^h  brttn  Milled 
to  my  character  and  my  mean*;  I  sliall  luve  found  such  an  one  in 
you  if  your  frieiidihip  may  be  won  by  ftienrtthip," 

Racine's  tragedy.  Ipkig^nie,  is  given  by  amateur 
actors  and  actresses,  who  are  all  princes  and  daugh- 
ters or  nieces  of  palatines;  the  Chevalier  de  Saint- 
Pierre  plays  Achille.  On  leaving  these  gorgeous 
functions,  he  must  needs  return  to  a  little  room  which 
he  has  hired  for  five  ducats.  These  material  details 
reveal  the  weak  side  of  his  precarious  situation,  and  it 
is  a  side  that  Bernardin  never  tost  sight  of 

After  making  an  attempt  to  throw  himself  into  the 
faction  opposed  to  the  new  King  of  Poland.  Stanisbs 
Poniatowski,  he  is  received  by  him  with  distinction; 
but  the  place  in  the  artillery  that  is  offered  him  is 
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worth  only  forty  ducats  a  year.  *'  This  offer  humili- 
ates me,"  he  writes  to  M.  Hennin  (January  2,  1765), 
**  and  distresses  me  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  propose  to  return  to 
France."  In  M.  Hennin's  reply  to  this  letter,  which 
the  editors  were  so  ill-advised  as  to  omit,  we  find 
that  sensible  man  combating  Bernardin's  determina- 
tion and  representing  to  him  that  there  is  nothing 
humiliating  in  the  offer  that  was  made  him;  that 
the  first  step  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  the  rest 
rannot  fail  to  follow.  M.  Hennin,  having  assisted 
Bernardin  with  his  purse,  is  entitled  to  give  him  this 
good  advice;  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  judicious 
mind  which  assumes  in  its  correspondent  a  genuine 
desire  to  establish  his  fortune  and  his  destiny.  He 
speaks  one  language,  but  Bernardin  speaks  another; 
at  that  very  moment  he  is  listening  involuntarily  to 
the  inward  voice  of  that  genius  which  has  hitherto 
deluded  him  with  promises  and  will  continue  to  de- 
lude him  for  a  long  while,  but  which  nevertheless 
does  not  lie  to  him  when  it  says:  *Mt  is  not  in  that 
direction  that  glory  lies  for  you." 

As  he  sincerely  wishes  to  oblige  his  young  friend, 
M.  Hennin  makes  inquiries  at  the  departments  in 
Paris,  and  he  is  told  that  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  is 
not  a  chevalier,  and  that  there  is  some  question  about 
the  other  titles  and  qualifications  that  he  has  assumed. 
Bernardin  takes  umbrage  at  this  result  of  the  inquiry, 
and,  as  M.  Hennin  has  accommodated  him  none  the 
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less  withoul  first  Idling  him  whal  he  knew,  he  uyi 

to  him : 


"  You  gave  mc  il  Vienna,  munsicur,  i  strong  proof  of  youi  fritnd* 
ship;  but  the  sileiiirc  Ihat  you  have  maintained  Joes  not  prorr  ywv 
esleem  Tor  me.  That  don.  not  al  all  ditniniih  tny  grililuilr,  how- 
ever, and  gives  me  the  ti'ghest  opinion  of  you,  since  you  icconaa^ 
dated  me  when  I  must  have  been  an  object  of  suspicion  to  you." 

Here  we  delect  the  germ  of  that  tone  and  those  sciiIJ- 
ments  d  la  Jean-Jacqiies  of  which  Bernardin  was 
destined  to  be  an  additional  example  in  the  crilial 
period  of  his  life,  and  which  constituted  in  his  case,  is 
in  that  of  the  Genevese  philosopher,  a  genuine  disease 
of  misanthropy. 

Returning  to  France  (1766)  without  resources,  and 
burdened  with  debts,  he  becomes  a  more  urgent  so- 
licitor than  ever  to  the  ministers  and  their  satellites. 
He  seems,  at  certain  times,  to  hesitate  between  his 
first  wandering  vocation,  and  his  second  and  final  one, 
which  wj.s  ihf  pen,  Tailing  up  his  abode  wiih  the 
cur*  of  Ville-d'Avray,  he  arranges  his  observations 
and  his  reminiscences  of  travel;  he  writes  his  Md- 
moires  concerning  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  His  plan  expands  as  he  applies  himself 
to  it.  His  structure  would  easily  become  immense, 
were  it  not  that  time,  materials,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  are  lacking.  "Thus  do  I  spin  my  silk."  he 
says;  "I  shall  see  the  end  of  it  with  the  end  of  my 
strength." 

This  life,  although  rather  depressing,  would  suit 
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him  well  enough  if  it  could  only  last.  He  is  even 
beginning  to  carry  his  plans  farther;  his  systematic 
mind  leads  him  on  to  physical  speculations. 

**  1  have  collected,"  he  says,  '*  my  observations  on  the  movement 
of  the  earth,  and  1  have  formed  a  theory  so  bold,  so  novel,  and  so 
plausible  that  1  dare  not  communicate  it  to  anybody.  1  let  it  sleep  in 
peace,  for  1  distrust  my  solitude,  in  which  one  may  unsuspectingly 
familiarise  oneself  with  the  most  absurd  ideas.  You  can  see  from  this," 
he  adds,  "  that  1  grasp  at  everything,  and  that  1  leave  threads  floating 
about  here  and  there,  like  the  spider,  until  I  can  spin  my  web." 

And  we  see,  as  he  goes  on,  the  talent  of  writing 
come  to  life  of  itself  under  his  pen,  and  metaphors 
burst  into  bloom. 

Meanwhile  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  assignment 
as  captain  of  engineers  in  the  lie  de  France,*  and  he 
decides  to  go  thither.  He  is  thirty-one  years  old;  he 
has  not  yet  exhausted  all  his  spirit  of  adventure  and 
his  youthful  vigour,  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  go 
to  that  unfamiliar  hemisphere  to  mix  his  colours  and 
finish  his  painter's  palette.  We  have  the  narrative  of 
his  journey,  which  he  published  in  177^:  l^oyage  d 
file  de  France,  d  rile  de  Bourbon,  au  Cap  de  Bonne 
Esp^rance,  par  un  Officier  du  Roi,  To  be  a  king's 
officer, — that  was  always  his  ambition,  his  hope,  and 
it  was  never  fully  satisfied. 

In  this  first  effort  of  Bernardin  we  can  detect  already 
the  substance  and  the  principal  lines  of  his  talent;  it  is 

'  [More  familiarly  known  to  us  as  Mauritius,  the  scene  of  Paul  it 
yirginii, — Tr.] 
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less  fully  developed,  less  ideal,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son, more  real  in  places,  and  in  a  certain  sense  more 
true,  than  what  he  will  say  later  in  the  Etudes  and  the 
Harmonies.  The  work  was  noticed  by  only  a  few; 
in  order  that  men  shall  pay  any  heed  to  a  new  talent 
or  genius,  it  must  needs  appear  to  them  with  pleni- 
tude and  superabundance,  and  give  them  always  a 
little  too  much. 

There  is,  then,  sobriety  of  expression  and  a  very 
clean-cut  turn  of  phrase  in  the  yoyage,  written  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  a  friend  ;  they  are  sketches  instinct 
with  life,  rather  than  pictures.  The  emotional  painter 
can  be  recognised,  however,  in  the  very  first  lines; 
the  descriptions  are  not  dry;  the  landscape  is  intro- 
duced only  to  be  brought  into  relations  with  the  living 
characters.  "A  landscape,"  he  says,  *'is  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  of  human  life.*' 

When  he  reaches  the  lie  de  France  he  describes  its 
soil  and  veixetation  in  detail  and  with  interest,  but 
without  pleasure, — rather  with  a  sort  of  melancholy. 
*' There  is  not  a  flower  in  the  fields,  which  indeed  are 
strewn  with  stones  and  covered  with  a  grass  as  lough 
as  henip.  Tliere  is  no  flowering  plant  with  a  pleasant 
odour,  or  all  the  shrubs  not  one  comes  up  to  our 
whitethorn.  The  wild  vines  have  not  the  charm  of 
the  honeysuckle  or  the  ivy.  There  arc  no  ziolcfs  in 
all  the  ZL'OoJs."  But  when  he  goes  farther  into  the 
island,  when  he  approaches  one  of  those  little  dwell- 
ings lost  in   the  densest  woods  and  on  the   slopes 
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of  the  mountains,  and  finds  there  the  unlooked-for 
image  of  plenty,  of  peace,  and  of  family  life,  he  is 
touched,  and  he  finds  some  very  harmonious  colours 
with  which  to  depict  his  emotion. 


II 


I  saw  but  a  single  room  in  the  whole  house:  in  the  centre,  the 
kitchen;  at  one  end  the  storerooms  and  servants'  beds;  at  the  other 
end  the  conjugal  bed,  covered  with  a  sheet,  on  which  a  hen  was  set- 
ting; under  the  bed  were  ducks;  pigeons  in  the  arbour,  and  three 
great  dogs  at  the  door.  On  the  walls  were  hanging  all  the  utensils 
used  in  housekeeping  or  the  work  in  the  fields.  I  was  really  surprised 
to  find  in  that  wretched  abode  a  very  pretty  woman.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  of  a  respectable  family,  as  was  her  husband.  They 
had  come  there  several  years  before  in  search  of  fortune;  they  had  left 
kindred,  friends,  fatherland,  to  pass  their  days  in  an  uncivilised  spot, 
where  they  can  see  naught  save  the  sea  and  the  awful  declivities  of 
Brabant  Mountain;  but  that  young  matron's  air  of  contentment  and 
kindliness  seemed  to  make  every  one  happy  who  approached  her.  She 
was  nursing  one  of  her  children;  the  other  four  were  playing  about 
her,  merry  and  contented. 

**  When  night  came,  everything  eatable  that  the  house  contained 
was  served  with  perfect  cleanliness.  That  supper  seemed  very  deli- 
cious to  me.  I  was  never  tired  of  watching  the  pigeons  fly  about  the 
table,  the  kids  playing  with  the  children,  and  so  many  animals  assem- 
bled about  that  charming  family.  Their  peaceful  games,  the  solitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea  afforded  an  image  of  those 
first  days  when  the  daughters  of  Noah,  set  down  upon  a  new  earth, 
shared  with  the  gentle  domestic  beasts  their  roof,  their  table,  and  their 
bed." 

That  man  was  already  a  great  painter  who,  without 
applying  himself  to  the  task,  thus  described  what  he 
saw.  But  despite  such  happy  touches,  the  yoyage 
still  fell  short  of  entire  exactitude  in  that  it  lacked  that 
intimate,  magical  life  which  Bernardin,  af\er  a  second 
visit  to  the  tie  de  France,  was  able  to  impart  to  these 
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same  scenes  when  he  saw  ihem  again  in  the  disunct, 
no  longer  in  the  tedium  or  exile,  but  with  the  fondness 
of  regret  and  with  the  vividness  of  absence. 

Many  pages  of  Paui  el  l^irginie  are  simply  a  poetic 
and  coloured  painting  of  the  sketch  that  we  have  in 
the  l^oyage.  To  cite  but  a  single  example:  the  jour- 
ney of  Virginie  and  her  brother  to  the  Rivi^re-Noire  is 
made,  in  the  yqviige,  by  Bernardin,  accompanied  by 
his  negro  atlendiini;  and  where,  on  his  return,  befoft 
reaching  the  mountain  of  the  Trois-Mamcllcs,  he  has 
to  ford  a  river,  and  the  negro  takes  his  miistcr  across 
on  his  back,  in  the  romance  it  is  Paul  who  takes  Vir- 
ginie on  his  back.  Thus  the  imagination,  with  Its 
facile  and  powerful  touch,  transfigures  and  glorifies 
everything  in  retrospect. 

After  undergoing  much  suffering  and  finding  him- 
self so  cramped  in  that  island  which  he  was  destined 
to  immortalise,  Bernardin,  once  more  in  France(May, 
i77i).  set  about  temptitig  and  wearying  fortune  anew. 
He  busied  himself  in  writing  his  Voyage;  he  saw  some 
men  of  letters, — Rousseau  and  d'AIembert;  for  some 
little  time  he  was  popular  in  the  Encyclopedist  circle. 
Condorcet  became  interested  in  him  and  wrote  to 
Turgot  about  him.  Turgot  was  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  Bernardin  had  been  for  some  time  petitioning  to 
be  sent  overiand  to  the  Indies,  on  a  mission  of  ob- 
servation and  discovery. 

It  was  with  Rousseau  that  Bernardin  deSaint-I^errc 
had  most  to  do,  and  with  him  he  formed  as  close  t 
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friendship  as  the  wretched  philosopher's  mental  state 
permitted.  The  pages  that  Bernardin  wrote  about 
him  afford  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  natural  idea 
of  the  man  and  his  character;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  dint  of  writing  about  Rousseau,  people  end  by 
drawing  him  out  terribly  thin  and  putting  him  to  the 
torture. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  seeing  Rousseau  fre- 
quently and  trying  to  lighten  his  gloomy  moods,  Ber- 
nardin himself  was,  or  was  on  the  point  of  being, 
afflicted  in  some  degree  with  the  same  malady.  He 
confesses  it  in  the  Preamble  to  his  Arcadie;  and  even 
if  he  did  not  confess  it,  his  correspondence  with  M. 
Hennin  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  it.  M.  Hennin 
had  become,  in  March,  1778,  chief  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  M.  de  Vergennes. 
Bernardin,  in  his  readiness  to  be  deluded,  instantly 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  found  in  him  a  power- 
ful patron,  whereas  he  really  found  in  him,  as  before, 
simply  a  judicious,  loyal,  steadfast  friend,  trying  to 
serve  him  step  by  step,  but  being  himself,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ministers,  in  a  subordinate  and  secondary 
position  only.  The  correspondence  between  them 
that  has  been  published  would  give  only  an  imperfect 
and  too  one-sided  idea  of  their  relations,  if  we  were 
not  aware  that  many  of  M.  Hennins  answers  have 
been  suppressed;  that  this  excellent  friend  who  does 
not  always  reply,  acts  more  than  he  talks;  and  that 
there  are  times  when  the  letters  he  receives   from 
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Berriiirdin  in  rjptd  succession  Hnd  him  in  Ihe  midslof 
an  overwhelming  press  of  work.  "  Your  third  IcKcr," 
he  wrote  (November  i8,  1780),  "is  the  seventr-nfilOt 
that  I  ought  to  answer  to-day,  and  there  are  some 
among  them  that  relate  to  matters  of  great  urgency." 
And  in  a  postscript:  "  I  had  written  nine  hours  bst 
evening  when  1  finished  the  draft  of  this  letter.  I»e- 
tually  could  not  see.  I  gave  it  to  my  copyist,  who 
was  unable  to  despatch  it  until  this  morning." 

Bernardin.  who  lives  in  solitude,  whose  nerves  are 
excited,  and  who  has  no  rest  until  he  receives  a  reply, 
falls  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  he  has  rights  where 
he  can  ask  only  favours.  He  conceives  that  the  govrm- 
ment  owes  him  reparation  and  an  indemnity  for  his 
adventures  in  Poland,  and  for  his  various  abortive  en- 
terprises,—even  for  the  memorials  that  he  has  sent  to 
several  ministers  without  being  asked  for  them.  One 
day,  after  many  attempts,  M.  Hennin  obtains  for  him 
from  M.  de  Vergennes  iNovember  29,  1780)  a  gra- 
tuity of  three  hundred  livres  on  the  fund  set  aside  for 
men  of  letters.  "  It 's  a  trifle,  but  the  thing  is  to  make 
a  beginning."  Moreover,  these  gratuities  on  the  liter- 
ary fund  are  annual  and  equivalent  to  pensions  for 
life,  although  that  is  not  staled  in  terms.  Bernardin, 
who  has  petitioned  ad  uauseam,  takes  offence  at  the 
form  of  the  grant  and  at  the  fund  on  which  it  is 
charged :  it  is  as  an  officer  in  the  king's  service,  as  a  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  that  he  wishes  to  be  indemnified,  or 
as  having  served  French  diplomacy  in  Poland.     He 
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writes  to  the  minister  that  *'  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  alms  from  his  department."  I  have  before 
me  a  long  letter  from  M.  Hennin  in  which  he  urges  in 
reply  the  most  sensible  arguments  imaginable.  '  *  I  will 
even  confess,"  he  adds,  **  that  I  was  just  starting,  when 
1  received  your  letter,  to  ask  M.  le  Marquis  de  Castries 
for  a  like  annual  sum  for  you  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
on  the  Marine  establishment,  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding sooner  or  later."  In  conclusion  he  gives  him 
counsel  inspired  by  affection:  '*  My  friend,  you  are 
too  much  sequestered  from  the  world ;  you  know  no- 
thing of  men  or  of  the  progress  of  affairs.  How  do 
you  expect  to  extricate  yourself  from  a  plight  which 
causes  you  distress,  if  you  spurn  the  hands  that  would 
help  you  out  of  it  ?  " 

This  sensitiveness  of  Bernardin's  manifests  itself  in 
the  most  trivial  matters:  he  is  displeased  if  letters  are 
sent  to  him  from  Versailles  with  the  title  of  **  Engin- 
eer in  the  Navy";  he  says  that  he  never  was  that. 
He  takes  ofFence  likewise  if  any  one,  in  writing  to  him, 
gives  him  his  baptismal  name,  Bernardin,  in  conjunction 
with  Saint-Pierre.  **  M.  Panckoucke,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  **  is  the  first  and  only  man  who  ever  called  me 
Bernardin. ' '  We,  ourselves,  while  using  that  name 
so  often  and  so  familiarly  to  designate  the  great  writer, 
almost  feel  that  we  must  apologise  to  his  ashes.  This 
remark  about  M.  Panckoucke  is  connected  with  an- 
other outbreak  of  sensitiveness  on  Bernardin's  part, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  later.    He  received  notice 
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one  day  thiit  the  king  had  grnnicd  him  u  gratuitjril 
the  Mercure,  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  to  ohMin  it  w«t 
to  go  lo  the  treasury.  But  as  the  notice  came  to  htm 
from  the  treasurer,  and  without  a  letter  from  the 
minister,  M.  de  Breteuil.  he  declined  it  at  first  and 
took  umbrage  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Vei- 
gennes'  gratuity.  Whereupon  M.  Hennin.  whom  he 
was  near  diiving  frantic,  wrote  to  him  this  line,  which 
sums  up  our  whole  opinion:  "You  are  gi>od-tem- 
pcred,  simple,  ;ind  modest.  <ind  yet  there  are  times 
when  you  seem  to  have  taken  for  a  model  your  friend 
Jean-Jacques,  the  vainest  of  mortals."  ' 

Meanwhile,  amid  these  freaks  and  spasms  of  an  ever 
so  slightly  diseased  brain,  Bcrnardin  never  ceases  to 
petition  all  the  departments,  and  thanks  to  good  friends^ 
!imong  whom  M.  Hennin  is  always  numbered,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  a  modest  competence  with  Ihcvafi* 
ous  odds  and  ends  and  gratuities  that  he  extorts.  Let 
us  speak  out  the  whole  of  our  thought:  if  Bernardin 
had  thus  solicited  aid  only  in  those  years  when  he 
was  absolutely  in  need  of  it,  when  he  was  like  a  fa- 
ther or  a  mother  striving  to  bring  forth  the  unknown 
fruit  of  his  genius  or  the  child  of  her  womb;  if  he  had 
not  retained  that  habit  of  lamentation  and  begging 

'  [M.  Sainle-Beuve  prints  in  full  these  two  letters  of  M,  Hennin 
(t>ereint)er  j,  1780,  and  August  11,  178s).  wtiich,  according  to  Nm, 
"  throw  a  bright  light  upon  Bernardin  de  Saint -Pierre's  ment*l  pecuii> 
arily,  without,  however,  exaggciatiiig  it  in  the  least.    .  Neat 

I  say,"  be  adds,  "that  these  two  refusals  on  Bemardin's  part  tKK 
simply  for  form  and  did  not  hold  good  ?  " — Tk.] 
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even  in  his  most  fortunate  days,  and  alternated  con- 
stantly between  the  idyll  and  the  account  book, — it 
would  be  simply  touching,  it  would  be  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  sacred. 

There  are  many  delightful  passages  in  these  letters. 
This  man  of  genius,  more  than  forty  years  old,  so 
poor  that,  when  he  wants  to  see  M.  Hennin,  he  is 
compelled  to  walk  from  Paris  to  Versailles  and  to  re- 
turn the  same  way,  selecting  in  advance  nights  when 
there  is  a  moon,  which  sometimes  leaves  him  in  the 
lurch, — this  man  writes  words  worthy  of  an  Eastern 
sage  or  of  an  ancient. 

''  At  last  1  have  sought  water  in  my  own  well;  in  the  last  six  years 
I  have  put  on  paper  many  thoughts  which  need  to  be  arranged  in 
order.     Amid  much  sand  there  are,  I  hope,  a  few  grains  of  gold." 

"  Hopes  are  the  nerves  of  life;  in  a  state  of  tension  they  are  pain- 
ful; cut  them  and  they  no  longer  hurt." 

"  We  are  always  too  old  to  do  good,  but  always  young  enough  to 
advise  it.  What  care  I  !  1  shall  have  produced  some  beautiful  pic- 
tures; 1  shall  have  comforted,  strengthened,  and  encouraged  man  in 
the  swift  passing  of  life.' 

•*  I  have  to  arrange  some  most  interesting  mnterials,  and  I  can  recover 
my  strength  only  where  I  can  see  the  sky.  I  should  prefer  a  charcoal 
burner's  cabin  to  a  chateau.  Procure  a  rabbit's  burrow  for  me,  in 
which  I  can  pass  the  summer  in  the  country." 

The  ancients  said  "a  lizard's  hole." 

In  order  to  work  more  independently,  he  has  lodgings 
in  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  on  Rue  Neuve-Saint- 
^tienne,  at  the  very  top  of  a  house,  where  he  over- 
looks the  garden  of  the  Dames  Anglaises.  This  is  not 
the  acme  of  his  desires,  for  he  aspires  to  a  garden  of 
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his  own  and  a  toIUge,  lo  live  near  the  KrouikJ  and  nol 
so  high  in  the  air.  However,  while  he  is  finishing 
there  his  ElUilfs.  a  sort  of  rustic  poem,  of  cuncert, 
whicli  he  dedicHes  to  Nature,  he  hiis  some  plceur- 
able  emotions,  forerunners  of  the  joys  of  patemiiy. 
On  Fcbruiiry  7,  1781,  he  writes  to  M.  Hcnnin  these 
words,  which  are  like  a  burst  of  song;  tlierc  is  inlhe 
depths  of  Bernardtn's  being  a  pastoral  soul,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sorrows,  awakes  at  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse and  begins  to  sing: 

"  I  thall  come  to  s«  you  with  the  first  violet;  1  tfwH  hive  t»«*r^ 
live  kxgiKs  Id  walk,  but  I  shall  come  gnily,  inil  I  propote  lo  pvr  you 
such  a  description  of  my  iclrcal  Ihil  I  ihall  iioum  a  liaifc  to  ootat  Id 
«Kin«rt«r«iTiJl3kea1ittl«culbtion,  Hotice invtled  M«cenn  to<«m 
to  ha  little  houic  at  Tivoli  and  eit  a  quartet  of  lamb  and  Jrink  Fiht> 
iiiaii.  At  my  lortun«  talis  ^r^hoit  of  equ^lliiifthugolilen  tnediocrilf,  I 
shall  give  you  only  strawberries  and  cream  in  cailhen  diihei;  but  you 
\will  have  the  pleasure  ot  hearing  Ihe  nighting:itn  itiog  among  RM 
fhrubbery  of  the  Damn  Anglaiset,  and  of  sedng  Ificir  schotats  mJ 
their  young  novicn  play  aboul  in  llieir  garden  " 

I  have  been  unable  to  fix  the  precise  moment  of 
Bernardin's  great  nervous  crisis,  when  he  reveals  him- 
self to  us  {in  the  Preamble  to  ArcaJie)  stricken  by  a 
strange  malady,  subject  to  sudden  flashes  which  dis- 
tort his  sight,  seeing  everything  double  and  in  motion, 
and  fancying  that  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  and  iU- 
wishers  whenever  he  meets  a  number  of  people  in  the 
public  gardens  or  in  the  streets.  J  imagine  that  the  date 
of  this  curious  attack  was  not  far  from  that  on  which  he 
wrote  M.  Hennin  the  charming  letter  that  we  have  jusf 
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read;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  during  the  months  immedi- 
ately  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Etudes,  He  fre- 
quently repeated  this  proverb  of  the  Persians:  **The 
narrowest  part  of  the  mountain  pass  is  where  it  enters 
the  plain."  He  passed  the  whole  winter  of  1783-1784 
in  copying  his  work,  adding  to  it,  and  cutting  it.  '*  The 
bear  does  not  lick  her  cub  with  more  care.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  end  by  wearing  away  the  muzzle  of 
mine  by  dint  of  licking  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch 
it  any  more." 

It  is  in  such  moments  of  exhaustion  that  he  writes: 
"  Sedentary  work  is  a  noiseless  file.  It  was  high  time 
that  I  finished  mine;  my  eyesight  is  blurred  at  night;  I 
see  things  double,  especially  anything  in  the  air  or  on  the 
horizon;  but  my  trust  is  in  Him  who  makes  the  light 
and  the  eye."  He  is  seized  with  enthusiasm  as  he  reads 
over  his  work,  and  he  is  the  first  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
that  he  is  about  to  disclose:  **  There  are  moments," 
he  cries,  **  when  I  have  glimpses  of  heaven,  while  I 
suffer  in  this  world,  if  the  truth  be  told,  indescribable 
tortures."  He  feels  that  he  has  the  power  to  charm; 
the  old  theological  censor  who  is  assigned  to  his  work 
is  himself  fascinated,  and  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is 
"  divine,  delightful."  **  1  know  how  much  1  must  dis- 
count such  praise,  but  it  pleases  me.  In  order  to  be 
useful,  one  must  be  agreeable,  and  1  venture  to  hope 
that  the  tribute  which  I  owed  to  God  and  to  man  will 
give  pleasure  to  my  epoch." 

And  in  very  truth  the  Etudes  de  la  Nature,  which 
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were  published  in  1784,  were  cxprc.s.siy  adapted  ta 
thai  very  p<^rioii  and  lu  Ihe  very  hour  when  tfwy  ap- 
peared; It)  that  hrillianl  and  placid  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI,  after  the  American  war  and  beftwe  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables,  when  an  effeminate  and 
corrupt  society  dreamed  of  all  sorts  of  perfection  and 
easily  managed  regeneration,  with  no  purpose  lo  re- 
nounce any  of  its  luxuries.  Bcrnardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
whose  plan  inciude>i  ■ '  seeking  our  pleasures  in  nature 
and  our  ills  in  society,  '  attacked  this  Ivau  mtmJt 
on  its  weak  side,  and  flattered  it  even  while  he 
criticised  it. 

His  book  was  not  a  conventional  work;  he  had  at 
first,  he  said  in  opening,  had  the  idea  of  writing  a 
genera)  history  of  nature;  but  ere  long,  abandoning  a 
too  extensive  plan,  he  had  confined  himself  to  bring* 
ing  together  some  portions  of  it, — ruins  he  called 
them, — leaving  only  ih-  facade  standing.  These  ruins 
of  his  original  work  resembled  those  which  are  scat- 
tered over  a  landscape  and  which  embellish  it;  he  had 
covered  them  with  flowers  and  verdure.  There  were 
too  many  flowers,  there  was  too  much  verdure,  but 
the  age  wanted  a  good  supply  of  them,  especially  in 
books.  The  theories  which  Bernardin  had  mingled 
with  his  descriptions  did  no  harm.  Ignorant  people, 
the  semi-learned,  were  very  fond  of  arguing  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  divine  and  worldly,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  EruyclopMie.  After  Buffon,  Bernardin  ap- 
peared in  those  avenues  of  nature  in  the  guise  of  a 
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gentler,  more  attractive  high  priest,  who  introduced  in 
his  plausible  explanations  something  of  the  unctuous- 
ness  and  of  the  smile  of  F^nelon.  He  began  by  giv- 
ing the  history  of  his  strawberry-vine,  and  every  one 
who  could  duplicate  it  on  his  window-sill  was  won 
over  to  a  science  so  readily  acquired.  He  spoke  against 
methods,  against  libraries,  schools,  and  academies;  he 
protested  against  the  abuse,  even  against  the  use, 
of  analysis.  **  In  order  to  judge  fittingly  the  magni- 
ficent spectacle  of  nature  we  must  leave  every  object 
in  its  place,  and  ourselves  remain  where  nature  has 
placed  us."  He  insisted  therefore  that  we  should  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  consider  living  things  in  their  nat- 
ural and  harmonious  situations,  and  not  isolated  and 
dissected  in  the  cabinets  and  collections  of  scientists. 
However,  this  recommendation  was  very  vague;  one 
kind  of  study  does  not  exclude  the  other;  we  exam- 
ine the  plant  on  its  stalk,  and  we  preserve  what  we 
can  of  it  in  our  herbariums. 

These  objections,  and  many  others  which  any  judi- 
cious mind  might  offer,  did  not  prevent  the  success 
due  to  novelty,  fascination,  and  elegance;  moreover, 
the  increasing  influence  of  Rousseau  and  of  discussions 
concerning  susceptibility  and  religion  had  prepared 
men's  minds  to  seize  eagerly  upon  such  prospects. 
The  women,  the  young  people,  all  that  ever-swelling 
crowd  of  followers  of  fimile  and  Saint-Preux,  hailed  with 
cries  of  joy  this  new  apostle,  of  the  fascinating  speech. 
People  became  innocent  by  reading  the  Etudes  on  the 
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morrow  of  ihe  Manage  Je  Figaro.  Grimm,  the  (Xeia 
literary  chargd  d'affaires  of  eight  sovereigns  of  Ihe 
North,  wrote  in  vain  to  his  patrons  that  the  work 
was  simply  "a  long  series  of  eclogues,  hymtis  and 
madrigals  in  honour  of  Providence  " ;  fashion  in  this 
case  was  in  ^iccord  with  eternal  morality. 

Bernardin  was  a  painter  who  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing,  while  really  believing  himself  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  the  scholars,  and  whose  whole  system  re- 
sulted simply  in  describing  his  natural  impressions  to 
himself  in  a  thousand  difTerenl  ways.  If  one  would 
form  an  idea  at  the  outset  of  his  type  of  talent,  let  hin 
read,  in  the  first  BltiJi-.  the  picture  of  a  landscape  at  ihe 
mouth  of  a  river.  How  well  he  draws  it!  how  heir- 
ranges  everything  in  order!  how  he  clothes  it  whh 
plants  and  trees,  happily  combined  or  contrasted!  how 
he  sheds  light  upon  it.  and  Ihe  impression  of  peace,  of 
silence!  and  how  skilfully  he  introduces  a  moral  senti- 
ment as  well!  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre's  triumph.  In  landscape  he  has  the  moral 
force  of  Poussin,  the  light  of  Claude;  and  in  describing 
those  objects  which  others  before  him  had  deemed  hor- 
rifying or  inanimate,  he  has  the  soft  outlines  and  purity 
of  Guido. 

Bernardin  is  not  simply  pious  and  affecting,  he 
is  inclined  to  preach;  he  sins  by  the  over-suscepti- 
bility of  his  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  severity  of 
taste  which  he  does  not  observe.  Because  of  this  ex- 
cess, he  is  always  inferior  to  Poussin.     In  the  compo- 
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sition  of  this  first  landscape,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  seeking  to  give  his  work  a  moral  imprint, 
he  imagines  a  tomb  there,  and  at  first  he  selects  the 
tomb  which  was  then  classic  and  fashionable,  that 
of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Then  he  rejects  or  modi- 
fies this  first  idea. 

**  Do  you  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  magnify  the  impression  produced 
by  this  picture  without,  however,  changing  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject ?  If  so,  remove  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  monument  to  a 
greater  distance.  Let  the  island  be  Lemnos,  let  the  trees  be  the  thick- 
ets of  laurel  and  wild  olive,  and  the  tomb  that  of  Philoctetes.  Let 
us  see  there  the  cavern  in  which  that  great  man  lived,  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks  whom  he  had  served,  his  wooden  jar,  and  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  Hercules." 

And  thus  he  produces  an  effect  wholly  moral,  which 
becomes  more  imposing  at  a  distance,  **  because," 
he  says,  **to  confer  benefits  on  men,  and  to  be 
out  of  their  reach,  is  to  resemble  Divinity  in  some 
measure." 

That  is  a  fine  conception.  But  in  a  somewhat  ana- 
logous picture,  which  he  oflFers  us  in  the  thirteenth 
^iude,  and  in  which  he  shows  us  a  traveller  ship- 
wrecked on  an  unknown  island,  which  proves  to 
be  Naxos,  he  has  overshot  the  mark;  applying  the 
same  idealising  process  to  the  story  of  Ariadne,  he 
represents  that  young  daughter  of  Minos,  in  the 
legendary  tale  of  a  shepherd,  bewailing  the  faithless 
Theseus  night  and  day,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted 
even  by  the  young  women  of  Naxos  who  offer  her 
wine  in  golden  cups.     The  shepherd,  pointing  to  the 
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tomb  which  tradition  de^i^nales  iis  Ariadne's,  adds: 
"This  monument,  like  all  those  in  this  country,  hjs 
been  defaced  by  the  years,  and  even  more  by  ihe  bar- 
barians; but  the  memory  of  unfortunate  virtue  is  not 
in  the  power  of  tyrants  on  earth."  And  Bcrrurdtn, 
having  completed  his  picture,  adds  in  his  turn:  "I 
doubt  whether  an  atheist  even,  who  recognises  nothlttg 
in  nature  but  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  motion,  could 
be  insensible  to  the  sentiment  evoked  by  these  present- 
day  morals  and  these  memories  of  the  olden  time." 
What  is  there  in  common,  I  pray  to  know,  between 
an  atheist  and  the  natural  ideas  suggested  by  the  story 
of  Ariadne,  after  Catullus,  as  told  by  a  shepherd  ? 
And  what  has  Ariadne,  a  fugitive  lover,  afterward 
abandoned,  who  tries  to  drown  her  sorrow  in  wine,  in 
common  with  the  Idea  of  unfortunate  virtue?  Ills 
these  touches  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XVi  which  spoil  Greece  for  me  in  Ber- 
nardin's  pages,  and  which  mar,  in  my  eyes,  the  de- 
scriptions due  to  his  pure  talent.  There  is  always 
room  for  a  virtuous  Due  de  Penlhi^vre  in  some  part 
of  his  landscapes. 

The  first  part  of  the  Etudes  de  la  Nature  is  directed 
wholly  against  the  atheists.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  atheist  was  a  genus  apart,  a  condition;  men  said 
ofsuchanone,  pointing  the  finger  at  him:  "Heisan 
atheist" ;  and,  consequently,  of  another:  "He  is  a 
deist."  These  two  categories  stood  fare  lo  face. 
Bernardin,  who  was  religious  at  heart,  became  a  deist 
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by  profession,  and  he  never  ceased  to  contend,  by 
every  conceivable  argument,  against  his  adversaries. 
He  pleaded  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  nature 
against  the  partisans  of  disorder  and  chance,  and  he 
found  in  this  controversy,  which  it  delighted  him  to 
prolong,  admirable  subjects  and  openings  for  his  talent, 
together  with  pretexts  for  his  well-meaning  subtleties 
and  for  the  infinite  variations  of  his  reveries.  He  im- 
proved upon  the  Vicaire  Savoyard,  and  seemed  to  have 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  develop  him  in  innumerable 
new  ways  in  which  there  was  mingled  the  charm 
of  mystery. 

About  the  tenth  Etude  he  begins  to  set  forth  more 
directly  his  views  and  his  conception  of  the  harmonies 
of  nature,  the  play  of  contrasts  and  consonances,  of 
reflections  and  echoes  in  everything;  there  are  some 
very  nice  distinctions,  but  it  is  very  subtle,  and  in  his 
old  age,  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  in  his 
views,  he  accentuates  all  his  faults,  which  his  final 
work,  Les  Harmonies,  displays  in  immeasurable 
profusion. 

Unknown,  looked  down  upon,  and  indigent  but 
yesterday,  the  author  became  in  j  few  days  a  great 
man  and  a  favourite  of  public  opinion.  Letters  from 
admirers  began  to  pour  upon  him  in  his  solitude  from 
all  directions. 


i< 


Susceptible  souls  write  me  letters  overflowing  with  enthusiasm; 
women  offer  me  prescriptions  for  my  diseases  ;  rich  men,  dinners ; 
landed  proprietors,  houses  in  the  country  ;  authors,   copies  of  their 
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worlw  ;  society  folk,  Unit  guoj  ollkci,  Iheii  pjtionjgt,  inj  rva 
money,  t  accrfit  non«  of  >ll  that  Ihingi  except  the  umplc  IcAt- 
mony  of  thdt  good  will." 

And  Bernardm  added  artlessly:  "If  the  cJergy  offer 
me  a  pension  I  will  accept  i(  with  gratitude.  I  who 
have  lived  hitherto  soldy  on  Ihc  king's  benefactions." 
There  was,  in  truth,  a  time  when  the  clergy  en- 
tertiitrted  the  curious  scheme  of  adopting  Bernardin  as 
an  opponent  of  Buffon  and  the  Encyclopedist  party, 
and  of  paying  him  a  pension  as  their  advocate.  Il 
was  a  mere  notion  which  a  little  reflection  cut  short. 
But  the  favour  of  society  went  on  increasing,  and 
infected  all  classes,  even  the  highest.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  dining  with  Madame  de  Polignac.  quoted 
the  Eludes,  apropos  of  the  East  Indian  birds,  "some  of 
which  have  red  breasts  in  the  mating  season,  as  if  they 
were  arrayed  in  dress  clothes  supplied  by  nature  only 
for  the  honeymoon."  That  was  a  remark  calculated 
to  impress  a  young  and  beautiful  queen. 

Madame  de  Coislin,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  most  refined  women  of  the  old  Court,  invited  the 
author  to  call  upon  her.  While  he  enjoyed  these  tardy 
but  sincere  testimonials,  he  was  not  seduced  by  them; 
he  withdrew  more  and  more  out  of  reach  of  the  whirl- 
pool, and  bought  a  little  hermitage  near  the  Barriere 
du  Jardin-du-Roi,  on  Rue  de  la  Reine-Blanche,  "  He 
has  gone  to  live,"  said  Chamfort  (who  was  then  quar- 
tered at  the  Hfltel  de  Vaudreuil),  "  in  a  quarter  so  out 
of  the  way  and  inhabited  by  such  a  low  class  of  peo- 
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pie,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  him  are  alarmed 
for  his  safety."  **  1  do  not  know,"  Bernardin  retorted, 
"whether  M.  de  Chamfort  knows  anybody  who  is 
interested  in  me.  When  1  came  to  live  in  the  quarter 
of  the  poor,  1  put  myself  in  the  place  in  which  1  had 
long  been  classified."*  His  wound  was  not  yet 
healed  despite  the  sweets  of  success  and  the  public 
recompense  of  his  labours.  **  You  see  only  the  flower" ; 
he  said  to  those  who  congratulated  him;  **the  thorn 
has  remained  in  my  nerves."  Nevertheless,  in  the 
midst  of  this  half-assuaged  suffering,  he  pursued  his 
course,  and  in  1788  he  published  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Etudes,  which  contained  Paul  et  f^irginie,* 

«  Bernardin  never  went  into  society  except  against  his  will.  He 
wasadways  sensitive  and  constrained  there.  Here  is  an  anecdote  which 
I  had  at  first  hand,  and  which  probably  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
date;  in  it  we  see  how  eagerly  the  fair  sex  sought  the  author  of  so 
many  delightful  pages  and  failed  to  find  him.  I  allow  the  witness  of 
the  incident  to  use  his  own  words: 

••  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  was  at  Malmaison,  at  Madame  Lecoul- 
teux  du  Moley's;  he  exhibited  himself  in  as  unamiable  a  light  as  Abbe 
Delille  was  amiable;  he  made  disagreeable  remarks  to  the  ladies  and 
about  them.  He  had  brought  a  dog  with  him  that  was  taken  sick. 
Madame  Lecoulteux  was  troubled  about  him  and  had  him  nursed 
and  drugged;  but  the  beast  died.  One  morning,  as  Bernardin  did  not 
come  down  at  the  breakfast  hour,  the  mistress  of  the  house  sent  to  his 
room  to  make  inquiries.  They  found  no  one  in  his  room, — only  a 
short  note  in  which  he  said  that  they  had  killed  his  dog  and  he  had 
gone.  Thereupon  that  amiable  and  sentimental  company  was  deeply 
moved;  they  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  funeral  for  the  cherished 
dog  and  interring  him  in  a  little  grave,  with  a  branch  of  weeping  wil- 
low a  la  Jean-Jacques.  They  wrote  all  this  to  the  sulky  boor,  to 
appease  him;  they  got  no  reply." 

'It  was  published  separately,  immediately   after,   in  innumerable 

editions. 

VOL.  II, — ao. 
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That  simple  tale  is  Bernurdin's  really  immortal  work; 
one  cannot  reread  it  without  tears,  and  that  is  true  of 
so  few  books  thit  are  popular  at  their  binh.'  I  wil 
not  repeal  here  an  analysis  that  has  bc<^n  made  so 
many  times;  let  us  shun  commentaries  longer  lh« 
the  poem  itself.  Here  everything — almost  evcrythinj 
— is  perfect;  simple,  modest  and  aPfecting,  iranquiland 
enchanting.  The  metaphors  blend  with  the  narrative 
and  crown  each  portion  of  it  with  perfect  judf^enl. 
with  no  appearance  of  effort,  and  no  attempt  to  compd 
admiration.  All  the  harmonies,  all  the  contrasts,  all 
the  rellcctions,  of  which  he  had  so  much  to  say  in  the 
Eludes,  ;ind  of  which  he  drew  a  somewhat  vague  po- 
etic descriptlon.^all  these  are  made  real  here,  in  an 
appropriate  frame,  where,  at  the  outset,  the  locatitm. 
the  names  of  places,  the  varied  aspects  of  the  land* 
scape  are  calculated  to  arouse  presentiments  and  to 
contribute  to  the  emotion  evoked  by  the  ensemble^ 
The  thing  that  sets  this  lovely  pastoral  apart  fw  aU 
time  is  that  it  is  true,  with  a  human  and  palpable  re- 
ality: the  graces  and  sports  of  childhood  are  not  suc- 
ceeded by  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  youth.  From 
the  moment  that  Virginie  feels  that  she  is  excited  by 
an  unfamiliar  malady,  and  her  lovely  blue  eyes  are 

'  ["  One  day,  at  Madame  Necker's,"  says  Sainte-Beuve  in  anothcf 
place,  "  Bernatdin  de  Saint-Pierre,  then  hardly  known,  tried  to  K»i 
Paul  it  yirgmie ;  il  is  a  simple  story  and  the  reader's  voice  trembled; 
everybody  else  yawned,  and  after  quarter  of  an  hour,  M.  de  Buflon, 
who  had  a  loud  voice,  called  out  (o  (Ik  footman  :  '  Tell  them  to  put 
the  honei  lo  my  caniage  ! ' " — Tr.] 
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"streaked  with  black,"  we  are  plunged  in  passion; 
and  this  fascinating  little  book,  which  Fontanes,  a 
little  too  tritely,  placed  between  TMmaque  and  the 
Mort  d'Abel,  I  should  place  between  Daphnis  and 
Ckloe  and  the  immortal  fourth  book  of  the  itneid, 
in  honour  of  Dido.  The  true  Virgilian  genius  breathes 
therein.  Toward  the  end,  in  the  heartrending  scene 
of  the  storm,  Bernardin  demonstrated  that  his  brush 
had  at  its  command,  when  he  chose,  strong  and 
solemn  colours,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  depict 
nature  in  the  sublimity  of  her  horrors  no  less  than  in 
her  beauties.  For  all  analysis,  then,  let  us  read  Paul 
et  yirginie  once  more,  and,  if  we  wish  to  realise  its 
worth  more  fully,  let  us  try  to  read  Aiala  imme- 
diately after;  there  is  a  complete  lesson  in  natural 
rhetoric  in  the  comparative  impression  that  will 
result. 

To  a  person  who  should  have  asked  him  if  he  him- 
self were  not  the  old  colonist  of  Paul  el  yirginie  (in 
whose  mouth  the  tale  is  put),  Bernardin  might  have 
made  the  same  reply  that  Rousseau  once  made  to  him 
when  he  asked  him  if  Saint-Preux  were  not  himself: 
"No,  he  is  not  altogether  what  I  was,  but  what  1 
would  have  liked  to  be."  In  the  whole  speech  of  the 
colonist,  **  And  so  I  pass  my  days  far  from  mankind," 
etc.,  he  drew  his  own  ideal  portrait  and  his  dream  of 
the  happy  close  of  life.  But,  apart  from  this  some- 
what too  amiable  portrait  of  himself,  1  think  that  there 
are  no  portraits  in  Paul  el  yirgink;  the  characters, 
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lifelike  as  they  ;ire.  are  wholly  of  ihc  painter's  cro- 
tion.  Some  far-ofT  resemblances  to  persons  whom 
he  had  met  in  his  eiirlicr  days  have  been  noticed,  but 
it  is  in  the  names  alone  thai  the  reminiscence,  the 
echo,  so  to  speak,  is  percept iWe.  In  Russia  B<!niardin 
might  have  married  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour,  iticccof 
General  du  Bosquet;  in  Berlin  he  might  have  marned 
Mademoiselle  Virginie  Taubenheim;  pleasant  remem- 
brances led  him  to  combine  the  two  names  in  (lui  of 
the  dearest  creation  of  his  fancy.'  Being  too  poor  be 
had  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  accept  the  hand  of 
either.  Benign  munificence!  lo,  in  this  single  offenng 
he  paid  them  both  the  marriage  portion  of  genius. 
The  name  of  Paul,  too,  not  without  design,  happens 
to  have  belonged  to  an  excellent  monk,  whose  life  he 
determined,  in  his  childhood,  lo  imitate,  and  whom 
he  used  to  accompany  in  alms-seeking  expeditions. 

The  Revolution,  sweeping  through  his  life  and  sub* 
jecting  it  to  new  tests  just  when  he  thought  that  he 
was  safely  in  port,  did  not  prevent  Bemardin  from 
dreaming,  or  from  pursuing  the  peaceful  development 
of  his  theories.  He  continued  to  listen  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  to  believe  and  to  say  that  "the 
human  race  is  progressing  toward  perfection;  that  our 
forefathers  passed  through  the  age  of  iron,  and  that 
the  age  of  gold  lies  before  us."  His  pen  and  his  im- 
agination concurred  in  these  views,  and  the  reality  did 

'  [It  will  be  rcmemlKreil  that  Virginie  is  ttit  daughter  of  Madame  <k 
la  Tow.— T«,] 
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not  embarrass  him.  He  formed  very  accurate  judg- 
ments, however,  on  particular  facts;  he  remarlcs  some- 
where that  "the  majority  of  men  obey  fear  alone." 
But  in  his  study  he  reverted  to  the  theory  of  universal 
benevolence  and  love. 

In  1792,  when  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he 
married  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  Mademoi- 
selle F6licit6  Didot,  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
her  we  find  him  exclusively  intent,  as  always,  upon 
realising  his  project  of  a  lonely  island  and  a  cabin. 
He  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the  Jardin- 
du-Roi;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  retain  that  post.' 
Appointed  professor  of  morals  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
which  was  hurriedly  instituted  in  the  year  III,  he  ap- 
peared two  or  three  times  in  his  chair,  and  was  ap- 
plauded for  the  least  word  he  spoke.  He  deemed 
himself  fortunate,  however,  when  the  approaching 
close  of  the  school  set  him  free  from  that  duty  of  pub- 
lic speech,  for  which  he  was  little  fitted.  Established 
at  Essone.  he  there  lost  his  first  wife,  who  left  him 
two  children,  named  as  of  right  Paul  and  Virginie, 
and  who  also  bequeathed  to  him  some  unpleasant 
quarrels  with  her  family. 

Married  a  second  time,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  to 
Mademoiselle  Ddsiree  de  Pellepore,  a  young  and  at- 
tractive  person  who  readily  adapted   herself  to  his 

'  [In  1791  his  name  was  included  by  the  National  Assembly  in  a  list 
from  which  a  governor  of  the  Prince  Royal  was  to  be  chosen. — 
Tr.] 
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tastes,  Berrurdin  dc  S;iint-Pierre  h^d  a  hjippy  old  age. 
His  letters,  even  to  the  very  end,  bear  witnes;  to  his 
joyous  imagination.  "I  am  an  old  tree,"*  he  said, 
"that  bears  young  twigs."  He  had  exchanged  hb 
hermitage  al  Essone  for  another  retreat  at  Eragny.  ofl 
the  banks  of  the  Oise;  there  he  lost  himself  in  the 
pleasing  speculations  with  which  he  filled  hb  Harmo- 
nies. He  flattered  himself  that  we  should  go  some 
day  to  the  sun.  where,  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous 
life,  we  should  enjoy  the  m;irvellous  sprclade  of  all 
creation;  he  saw  in  his  Paradise  the  plenitude  and 
triumph  of  his  physical  system. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  passages  in  Bemsrdin's 
letters  to  his  second  wife;  a  sincere  love  of  the  coun- 
try breathes  in  every  line.  Speaking  of  a  change  of 
the  moon  and  of  violent  rains  in  the  month  of  May, 
he  writes  to  her:  "This  abundance  of  rain  hastens 
the  growth  of  the  vegetation;  it  is  essential  to  its 
progress  and  its  needs;  the  month  of  May  is  a  chiki 
that  wants  the  breast  all  the  time.  1  embrace  you, 
my  love,  my  joy,  my  month  of  May."  Is  not  this 
•'month  of  May  always  wanting  the  breast,"  a  most 
charming  and  most  eloquent  image,  especially  when 
addressed  to  a  young  wife  and  mother  ? 

When  he  comes  to  Paris  for  the  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Bernardin  is  always  less  contented.  One  day  he 
was  present  when  they  were  discussing,  as  usual,  the 
Dictionary,  that  Penelope's  web  of  the  language. 
Under  the  word  Appartenir  they  had  put  as  an  ex- 
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ample:  //  appartient  au  phe  de  chdtier  ses  enfants.' 
At  that  Bemardin  protests,  he  rebels,  and  thinks  it 
most  surprising  that  when  there  are  so  many  cher- 
ished ties  between  a  father  and  his  children,  they  must 
needs  choose  the  most  hateful  of  all, — the  one  by  virtue 
of  which  he  chastises  them. 

"  Thereupon  Morellet  the  stern,  Suard  the  pallid,  Pamy  the  erotic, 
Naigeon  the  atheist,  and  others,  all  quoting  Scripture  and  all  shouting 
at  once,  attacked  me  with  quotations  and  joined  forces  against  me, 
according  to  their  custom.  Then  1  got  excited  in  my  turn,  and  told 
them  that  their  quotations  were  worthy  of  pedants  and  school-teach- 
ers, and  that,  even  if  I  were  alone  in  my  opinion,  1  would  maintain  it 
against  them  all.  They  took  a  vote,  all  raising  their  hands  in  the  air, 
and,  when  they  applauded  their  very  large  majority,  1  told  them  that 
I  challenged  their  competency  because  they  were  all  bachelors." 

To  be  a  bachelor  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  vice,  and  of  the 
greatest  detriment;  he  had  by  instinct  the  morals  of 
the  Patriarchs.  Even  when  he  is  most  kindly  treated 
and  made  much  of  on  his  trips  to  Paris,  when  every 
one  caresses  him  and  tries  to  detain  him,  Bernardin 
sighs  none  the  less  for  his  country  solitude.  He  feels 
that  life  is  flying,  that  the  last  pages  that  he  has  to 
write  are  calling  him  away,  and  he  writes  ingenuously 
to  his  young  wife: 

"  I  am  like  the  beetle  in  the  grain-field,  living  happily  with  his 
family  in  the  shadow  of  the  harvest ;  but  if  a  ray  of  the  rising  sun 
makes  the  emerald  and  gold  of  his  wings  glisten,  then  the  children 
spy  him  out,  lay  hands  on  him,  shut  him  up  in  a  little  cage,  and  suf- 
focate him  with  sweets  and  flowers,  thinking  to  make  him  happier  by 
their  caresses  han  he  was  in  nature's  bosom." 

Thus  Bernardin  lived  and  grew  old,  not  unhappily, 

*  *'  It  is  the  father's  place  to  chastise  his  children." 
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in  his  relirement  al  Erngtiy,  There  he  put  the  fmisli- 
ing  touches  to  his  last  book,  Les  Harmonies,  wtuch 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death,  in  1814.  He 
ceased  to  live  on  January  2tst  of  that  year,  la 
Harmonies  presents  some  very  beMiitiful  pictuies,  u 
beautiful  as  in  any  of  his  earlier  works,  but  it  is  marked 
also  by  all  the  exaggerations  of  theory  and  style  (Ul- 
ural  to  the  author,  in  which  his  old  age  took  ^spectri 
delight.  He  rejects  no  dream,  provided  that  it  coio- 
cides  ever  so  little  with  his  views,  and  he  abandons 
himself  to  it  thenceforth,  with  method  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  sort  of  frenzy;  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  mysticism  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance, among  other  astounding  enormities,  he  sjys 
this,  without  a  quaver,  on  the  subject  of  the  sun: 

"  If  it  were  perTniHible  for  a  being  of  Mich  lliniled  powm  u  my* 
self  to  venture  to  extend  his  speculalioru  to  a  plinet  wNch  I  have  nol 
even  h*d  the  ^ood  fortune  to  looh  tx  througli  1  telescope,  I  ihoukl  say 

/ftj/  Hi  MibitJiicc  must  bi: gold,  in  the  (ir^l  placi-  bto.iuse  giiKI  i«  th; 
heaviest  of  all  known  substances,  which  is  most  appropriate  for  Ilie 
sun,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  universe." 


The  perusal  of  Les  Harmonies,  if  prolonged,  pro- 
duces a  singular  effect,  which  I  cannot  express  better 
than  by  saying  that  it  is  enervating  and  that  it  turns 
the  stomach.  The  best  reading  after  laying  this  book 
aside,  the  most  direct  antidote  to  take,  is  Pascal,  who 
causes  the  eternal  spirit  of  contradiction  in  man  to  cry 
aloud  at  every  instant,  and  who,  in  his  powerful  and 
unadorned  language,  is  the  least  Asiatic  of  writers. 
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From  this  very  imperfect  study,  which,  however, 
is  based  upon  more  reading  and  more  comparisons 
than  1  have  been  able  to  adduce  here,  it  seems  to  me 
to  result  that  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  in  his  life,  was 
only  half  a  sage,  and  that,  in  his  writings,  he  went 
astray  almost  as  often  as  he  hit  the  mark.  But  on  one 
occasion  he  had  a  simple  and  perfect  inspiration,  he 
followed  it  with  docility  and  produced  it  in  its  entirety, 
as  if  under  the  sun's  rays;  therein  he  deserved  that  his 
memory  should  remain  for  ever  distinct  and  be  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  that  around  that  masterpiece, 
Paul  et  yirginie,  literary  interest  should  collect  every 
one  of  the  widely  dispersed  charms  of  the  writer. 


/re^erlcft  tbc  (Breat 
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THE  writings  of  Frederick  have  not  heretofore ' 
obtained  the  high  esteem  that  they  deserve. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  make  sport  of  some 
wretched  verses  written  by  that  poetry-mad  prince, 
which  are  no  worse,  after  all,  than  much  verse  of  the 
same  time  which  was  considered  delightful  then,  and 
which  cannot  be  read  to-day ;  and  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  serious  works  of  the  great  man, 
who  would  not  resemble  other  great  men  if  he  had 
not  actually  affixed  his  seal  to  the  numerous  pages  of 
politics  and  history  which  he  wrote,  and  which  form 
an  immense  whole.  As  for  Frederick's  letters,  more 
justice  has  been  done  them ;  on  reading  in  Voltaire's 
correspondence  those  which  the  king  addressed  to 
him  mingled  with  those  that  he  received  in  reply,  we 
find  not  only  that  they  bear  the  proximity  quite 
well,  but  that,  in  all  fairness,  they  are  marked  by  a 
superiority  of  insight  and  of  sense  which  is  due  to 
strength  of  mind  and  of  character.  To-day  it  behooves 
us  to  lay  aside  once  for  all  these  petty  ideas  of  a 
rhetoric  far  too  literary  in  its  essence,  in  order  that  we 

»  [Written  in  1850— Tr.] 
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may  recognise  the  king  and  the  man  in  the  writer, 
and  salute  in  him  one  of  the  best  historians  that  we 
possess. 

I  say  ''we/'  for  Frederick  wrote  in  French,  bethought 
in  French,  his  mind  was  often  upon  the  French  peopk. 
and  it  was  to  them  that  he  applied,  to  be  read,  even 
when  he  penned  opinions  and  narratives  of  events 
which  were  so  unlikely  to  be  pleasant  reading  to 
them.  As  a  prose  writer  Frederick  is  a  disci|te  of 
our  best  authors,  and  in  history  he  is  a  pupil,  and 
assuredly  a  unique  and  original  pupil,  of  the  historian 
of  the  Siicle  de  Louis  Xll^. 

Despite  the  injury  that  he  inflicted  upon  himself  bf 
certain  of  his  rhapsodies  and  his  speeches,  by  tlie 
ostentatious  cynicism  of  his  impiety  and  his  iH^tinoed 
pleasantry,  and  by  the  mania  for  versifying  that  always 
arouses  a  smile,  Frederick  was  a  truly  great  man,  one 
of  those  rare  geniuses  who  are  manifestly  bom  to  be 
the  leaders  and  guides  of  nations.  When  we  divest 
his  personality  of  all  the  anecdotic  nonsense  which  is 
the  favourite  feast  of  frivolous  minds,  and  go  straight 
to  the  man  and  his  character,  we  pause  with  a  senti- 
ment of  admiration  and  respect;  we  recognise  instantly 
and  at  every  step  that  we  take  in  his  company  a  su- 
perior and  a  master,  steadfast,  sensible,  practical, 
active,  and  unwearying;  with  sufficient  originality  to 
keep  pace  with  his  needs;  discerning,  never  deceived, 
deceiving  as  little  as  possible,  constant  in  all  sorts  of 
fortune,    overcoming   his   private   alTections  and   his 
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passions  by  his  ardent  patriotism  and  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  and  usefulness  of  his  nation ;  enamoured  of 
glory  while  estimating  it  at  its  true  value ;  careful  and 
vigilant,  and  desirous  of  the  betterment,  the  honour, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  intrusted  to  his  care, 
although  he  has  little  esteem  for  mankind  in  general. 

As  a  captain  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  him;  but 
if  I  rightly  understand  Napoleon's  remarks  upon 
Frederick's  campaigns,  and  the  simple  narrative  of 
Frederick  himself,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  not 
a  warrior  before  all  else.  In  that  respect  there  is 
nothing  resplendent,  nothing  captivating  about  him 
at  first  sight.  Often  beaten,  often  at  fault,  his 
grandeur  consisted  in  learning  by  dint  of  schooling, 
and  above  all  in  repairing  his  errors,  or  those  of 
fortune,  by  coolness,  tenacity,  and  an  imperturbable 
equanimity.  However  warmly  good  judges  may 
praise  his  battle  of  Leuthen,  and  some  of  his  great 
manoeuvres  and  operations,  they  find  still  more  to 
criticise  on  many  and  many  an  occasion.  "He  was 
especially  great  at  critical  moments,"  said  Napoleon; 
"that  is  the  noblest  praise  that  we  can  bestow  upon 
his  character." 

This  moral  strength  is  what  stands  out  in  Frederick 
more  distinctly  than  his  soldierly  abilities,  and  will 
always  remain  far  superior  to  them;  he  was  a  finely 
tempered  soul  and  a  noble  spirit,  who  applied  himself 
to  war  because  he  was  obliged  to,  and  not  because  he 
was  a  born  warrior.      He  had  neither  the  rapid  and 
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overwhelming  valour  of  a  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  i 
Coniie.  nor  Ihal  transcendent  geometrical  talent  which 
characterised  Napoleon,  and  which  that  mighty  gcohis 
;ipplied  to  war  with  the  same  ease  and  the  same 
amplitude  of  range  with  which  Monge  applied  it  to 
other  subjects.  Endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  and 
with  a  temperament  and  a  will  in  harmony  with  his 
mind,  Frederick  devoted  himself  to  military  science  is 
he  did  to  many  other  things;  and  he  very  soon  ex- 
celled in  it,  mastered  it,  and  perfected  in  his  own 
hands  its  instruments  and  methods,  although  it  was 
not  perhaps  in  his  case,  at  the  outset,  the  vocation  of 
a  genius  fully  adapted  to  it,  and  although  he  was  not 
at  first  quite  in  his  element. 

Nature  had  made  him  to  reign,  first  of  all,  to  be  a 
king,  with  all  the  qualities  which  that  lofty  station 
demands;  and  military  science  being  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  of  those  qualities,  he  gave  his  mind  to 
it  and  m.TsIered  it.  "Ooi?  mjsl  acquire  the  spirit  of 
his  trade,"  he  wrote  jestingly  to  Voltaire,  at  the 
height  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  That  seems  to  be 
only  a  jest,  but  it  is  true.  In  Frederick  the  will  and 
the  temperament  guided  the  mind  in  everything. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  establish  a  contradiction 
between  Frederick's  spoken  and  written  words  as  an 
adept  of  philosophy,  and  his  acts  as  king  and  con- 
queror. To  my  mind  this  contradiction  is  not  so 
great  as  some  have  attempted  to  make  it.  1  omit 
from  consideration  some  early  efforts  and  sallies  of 
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Frederick  when  he  was  Crown  Prince  and  a  very 
young  man ;  but  from  the  instant  that  he  realised  the 
importance  of  his  r6Ie  as  king,  1  And  the  whole  man 
in  harmony  v/ith  himself,  and  I  And  that  he  rings 
true.  For  example,  I  cannot  discover  in  his  histories 
a  word  that  he  did  not  justify  in  his  conduct  and  in 
his  life. 

**  A  prince,"  he  said  and  thought,  *'  is  the  first  servitor  and  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  State;  he  owes  it  an  account  of  the  use  that  he 
makes  of  the  taxes;  he  levies  them  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend 
the  State  by  means  of  the  troops  that  it  maintains;  that  he  may  sus- 
tain the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested,  reward  services  and  desert, 
establish  in  some  degree  eguilibrium  between  the  rich  and  the  debt- 
ridden,  and  relieve  the  unfortunate  in  every  class  and  of  every  sort; 
that  he  may  invest  with  splendour  whatever  interests  the  whole  body 
politic.  If  the  sovereign  has  an  enlightened  mind  and  an  upright 
heart,  he  will  turn  all  his  outlay  to  the  public  benefit,  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  his  people." 

That  is  what  Frederick  really  did,  in  peace,  in  war, 
on  almost  every  occasion,  and  he  departed  from  it  as 
little  as  was  possible.  When  we  have  discounted  his 
mistakes,  his  ambitions,  and  his  personal  failings,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  policy  are  always  what  we 
have  just  read,  what  he  has  so  well  marked  out.  To 
judge  him  as  a  politician,  it  is  proper  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  French  point  of  view,  of  French  illusions, 
and  of  such  influence  as  the  Choiseul  ministry  may 
still  possess  among  us.  Open  Frederick's  Mdmoires 
once  more;  in  writing  them  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  the  truth.  1  know  no  man  who  is  less  of 
a  charlatan,  with  his  pen  in  hand,  than  he;  he  gives 
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his  reasons  and  docs  not  colour  them  in  ihe  leasL 
"  A  borrowed  rfile  is  difficult  lo  sustain."  he  thouglK; 
"  one  is  never  comfortable  except  in  one's  own  proper 
person. "  While  writing  the  history  of  his  family,  under 
the  title  of  M^inoires  ,it  Brandebourg,  he  gives  us  Ibe 
first  inspiration,  tbc  meaning,  and  the  key  of  his  acu. 
Prussia  did  not  re:illy  reach  the  point  of  counting  for 
anything  in  the  world,  and  of  putting,  as  he  expresses 
it,  her  grain  in  the  political  babncc  of  Europe,  unlil 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector,  the  contemporary  of 
the  glorious  days  of  Louis  XIV.  In  telling  the  slorr 
of  that  clever  and  gallant  sovereign,  who  "  was  gifted 
with  the  power  to  combine  the  courage  and  the 
meritorious  qualities  of  a  great  king  with  the  moder- 
ate fortune  of  an  elector " ;  in  what  he  says  of  that 
prince,  *"  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  family,  the  dc- 
fendef'and  restorer  of  the  fatherhmd."  who  was  te 
greater  than  his  surroundings,  and  from  whom  his 
posterity  date  their  beginnings,  we  feci  that  Frederick 
has  found  his  ideal  and  his  model:  what  the  Great 
Elector  was  as  a  simple  prince  and  member  of  the 
Empire,  he  would  fain  be  as  king. 

That  title  of  king,  which  was  first  given  to  the 
Great  Elector's  son,  and  only  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
seemed  rather  to  have  depressed  the  Prussian  name 
than  to  have  exalted  it.  The  first  Frederick  who  bore 
it,  a  slave  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  had  made  the 
title  of  Majesty  almost  ridiculous  in  his  person;  he 
was  crushed  by  it.     This  ttrst  King  of  Prussia,  by  his 
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whole  life  of  vain  pomp  and  ostentation,  said  unwit- 
tingly to  his  posterity:  **l  have  acquired  the  title,  and 
I  am  proud  of  it ;  it  is  for  you  to  make  yourselves 
worthy  of  it."  Frederick's  father,  of  whom  his  son, 
whom  he  so  maltreated,  spoke  so  admirably  and  in  a 
tone,  not  filial,  but  truly  royal  and  magnanimous, — 
that  vulgar,  saving,  niggardly  father,  torturer  of  his 
own  children,  and  idolatrous  worshipper  of  disci- 
pline,— a  man  of  merit  nevertheless,  with  "a  labori- 
ous mind  in  a  robust  body," — had  restored  to  the 
Prussian  State  the  strength  which  the  grandiloquence 
and  vanity  of  the  first  king  had  caused  it  to  lose.  But 
this  was  not  enough :  Frederick's  father,  an  estimable 
man  near  at  hand  in  many  respects,  was  not  respected 
at  a  distance;  his  very  moderation  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  had  injured  him.  His  eighty  thousand 
troops  were  considered  to  be  kept  merely  for  show, 
— a  corporal's  mania  for  empty  ostentation.  Prussia 
was  not  reckoned  among  the  Powers,  and  when 
Frederick,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  (1740),  ascended 
that  throne  which  he  was  destined  to  occupy  for 
forty-six  years,  he  had  everything  to  do  for  the 
nation's  honour  and  his  own;  he  had  to  create 
Prussian  honour,  he  had  to  win  his  spurs  as  king. 

His  first  thought  was  that  **a  prince  must  compel 
respect  for  his  own  person,  and  above  all  for  his 
nation;  that  moderation  is  a  virtue  which  statesmen 
should  not  always  practise  strictly,  because  of  the 
corruption  of  the  age;  and  that,  upon  a  change  of 
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reign,  it  is  more  filling  to  give  proofs  of  Hrniness  ihjii 
of  mildness."  He  thought  also,  and  he  uUs  us 
frankly,  that 

"  Frederick  I.  [hisgcanjrgthei],  whcnhenUcd  Prutwitoakingdaai, 
had,  by  virtue  a(  th.-il  eniply  giandeui,  pUtited  the  aeed  of  anitiitiMi 
in  his  posleiily,  which  niuti  (jermlnale  sooner  or  Ijtcf.  The  monarctijr 
Ihat  he  lefk  to  his  d«scenJaiUt  wu,  if  I  may  so  exprca  niyidf  [il  it 
still  Frederick  who  Jupeaking],  a  sort  of  turmjpktoJtU,  whKti  hut 
more  of  the  character  of  an  eleclorvlv  (hail  of  a  kingdom.  Thoctnt 
gloty  to  be  won  in  decidiiig  which  H  thould  b«;  and  iKil  fccTiiiK  wv 
surely  one  of  those  which  strengthened  the  king  in  the  girtl  rnlopriw 
to  which  so  many  motives  impelled  him  " 

He  tells  us  what  those  motives  were,  and  why  he 
anticipated  Ihe  house  of  Austria,  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  fo  act  and  allowing  himself  to  be  bealea  Of 
humbled.  He  explains  later  with  the  same  clearness 
and  frankness  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  decided  him 
to  appear  to  be  the  aggressor  when  he  was  not. 
These  reasons,  all  derived  from  the  best  interests  of 
his  cause  and  his  people,  contain  nothing  that  seems 
inconsistent  with  Frederick's  maxims  and  his  favourite 
ideas,  both  as  philosopher  and  as  writer.  Knowing, 
as  he  knew,  the  men  and  affairs  of  this  world,  he 
realised  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  be  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher on  the  throne  until  one  has  demonstrated 
that  he  knows  how  to  be  something  very  different. 
He  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  play  the  devil-may- 
care  r6le  of  a  Stanislas.  In  order  to  be  in  greater 
security  the  shepherd   of  his  people,  he   began  by 
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showing  other  nations  that  he  was  a  lion.  Whatever 
he  wished  to  do,  he  did;  he  defined  boldly  the  posi- 
tion and  functions  of  Prussia,  created  a  counterpoise 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  made  of  Northern  Ger- 
many a  centre  of  civilisation,  of  culture,  and  of  tolera- 
tion. It  is  for  his  successors  to  maintain  it,  and  to  be 
loyal,  if  they  can,  to  his  spirit. 

All  those  who  have  spoken  in  praise  of  Frederick 
have  always  made  an  exception  of  his  conduct  in 
respect  to  Poland  and  the  partition  of  1773,  which  he 
incited,  and  by  which  he  profited.  On  this  point  1 
shall  beg  leave  to  be  silent,  the  question  of  Poland  not 
being  one  of  those  which  can  be  treated  comfortably 
and  with  entire  impartiality.  There  is  in  the  very 
naitie  of  Poland  and  in  the  misfortunes  which  are  con- 
nected with  it  a  remnant  of  magic  which  sets  men's 
minds  aflame.  Frederick,  by  the  way,  never  varied 
in  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Poles  as  a  nation; 
that  opinion  is  forcibly  expressed  in  a  dozen  passages 
of  his  histories,  long  before  the  idea  of  partition  was 
born. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  and  however 
much  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  motives 
which  he  himself  set  forth  in  all  their  nakedness,  he 
violated  what  the  ancients  called  '*the  conscience  of 
the  human  race,"  and  he  took  part  in  one  of  those 
scandalous  deeds  which  always  shake  the  confidence 
of  peoples  in  the  laws  that  protect  society.  He  forgot 
his  own  maxim:    **The  reputation  of  a  knave  is  as 
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injurious  to  the  prince  himselC  js  it  is  disadvantageota 
to  his  interests.  "  But  in  this  case  the  momentous  in- 
terests of  the  present  :ind  the  future,  and  the  natural 
instinct  of  aggrandisement,  carried  him  away.  And 
therein  he  was  not  so  inconsistent  as  one  might 
Ihinlt.  His  sense  of  delicacy  as  >i  philosopher  was  not 
so  refined  that  it  could  not  reconcile  itself  (o  such 
political  measures.  With  comparatively  equitable, 
and  even  humiine  sentiments,  Frederick  absolutely 
lacked  ideaUsm,  as  did  his  whole  age;  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  anything  that  was  of  superior  worth  to  him- 
self. He  guided  and  overlooked  most  cnergelicaily 
the  men  who  were  intrusted  lo  his  care;  he  staked 
his  honour  and  his  dignity  upon  the  performance  of 
that  duty;  but  he  based  it  upon  no  higher  motive. 
And  there  we  touch  upon  the  radical  defect  of  this 
sagacity  of  Fredericlt's^l  mean  irreverence,  irretigkm. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  cynical  mockery  of  his  con- 
versation and  his  letters;  he  had  the  capital  fault,  for 
f%  king,  of  jesting  and  making  sport  of  everything, 
even  of  God.  Love  of  glory  was  the  only  theme 
upon  which  he  never  jested.' 

'  A  most  compefeni  juJge,  one  of  M.  Pteusi's  collaboralofi  m 
editing  Frederick's  woiks,  M.  Charles  de  L»  Harpe,  writes  me  on  the 
Mibject  of  this  Knteni-c:  "  There  are  two  other  sub)ecls  on  which  he 
never  JESted, — love  of  Ihc  falherland,  and  friendihip.  Th»(  quinical 
hero  was  the  most  alTcctionalc  and  most  loyal  of  friends,  and  every 
one  knows  that  his  passionate  love  for  his  country  was  so  intense  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  everything  in  onler  lo  obtain  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  sufferings  of  hii  iubjccU  ind  of  endowing  Pntuii  with 
bcnericial  inslitutioni." 
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Strange  inconsistency  of  a  noble  nature !  for  if  the 
human  race  is  so  stupid  and  so  deserving  of  contempt, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  nor  anybody  above  it,  why  de- 
vote oneself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  dream  of  glory, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  desire  and  expectation  of  the 
highest  esteem  among  men  ?  It  is  incredible  that,  view- 
ing everything,  as  he  did,  from  the  higher  standpoint 
of  the  State  and  of  the  interest  of  society,  Frederick 
should  have  looked  upon  religion  as  one  of  those  neu- 
tral grounds,  where  people  can  agree  to  meet  for 
after-dinner  recreation  and  persiflage.  He  forgot  that 
he  himself,  writing  to  Voltaire,  said:  **  Every  man 
has  a  savage  beast  within  himself;  few  know  how  to 
secure  him,  the  majority  let  go  the  curb  when  fear  of 
the  laws  does  not  restrain  them."  His  nephew,  Wil- 
liam of  Brunswick,  ventured  one  day  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  inconsistency  of  relaxing  thus  the  religious 
bonds  which  hold  the  savage  beast  in  check.  ''  Oh !  " 
rejoined  Frederick,  **  against  criminals  1  have  the  hang- 
man, and  that  is  enough." 

Even  if  we  leave  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  out 
of  the  account,  it  is  distasteful  to  see  a  great  man  de- 
base himself  by  jests  of  this  sort,  aimed  at  objects 
that  are  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  majority;  it 
was  in  a  certain  sense  a  violation  of  that  hospitable 
toleration  upon  which  he  prided  himself,  thus  to  ex- 
press aloud  his  contempt  for  what  he  pretended  to 
welcome  and  tolerate.  It  has  a  savour  of  innate  lack 
of  refmement  and  of  northern  vulgarity,  and  a  critic 
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was  justified  in  saying,  wilh  merited  scvcrily,  dI 
Frederick's  letters,  'There  are  some  vigorous  and 
noble  thoughts,  but  beside  them  may  be  scrn  suiitt 
of  beer  and  tobacco-juice  on  these  pages  of  Marcus 
Aurelius." 

i  propose  to  say  no  more  of  Frederick  to-day  except 
as  a  historian.  His  histories  consist  of  the  Mimoira 
de  Brandeboiirg,  which  contain  all  that  it  is  importaitt 
to  know  of  the  annals  of  Prussia  prior  to  his  accession, 
and  of  four  other  works  which  contain  the  history  tH 
his  times  and  his  reign,  from  1740  to  1778.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Seven  Years'  War  is  one  of  these  four,  the 
one  by  virtue  of  which  he  takes  his  place  naturally  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Csesar. 

The  M^moires  de  Brandebourg  alone  appe^ed  in 
his  lifetime.  From  Ihe  preface  it  is  apparent  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  lofty  and  resolute  mind,  which  his 
the  noblest  and  soundest  ideas  upon  the  subject  treated. 
"  A  man  who  does  not  believe  that  he  has  fallen  from 
the  skies,"  he  says,  "  who  does  not  date  the  beginning 
of  the  world  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  should  be  curi- 
ous to  learn  what  has  taken  place  in  all  times  and  in 
all  lands."  Every  man  ought  at  least  to  be  interested 
in  what  has  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  bnd 
wherein  he  dwells.  In  order  that  this  knowledge 
should  be  of  real  benefit,  one  condition  is  indispensa- 
ble,— truth.  Frederick  insists  upon  truth  in  history. 
"  A  work  written  without  perfect  freedom  can  be  only 
mediocre  or  bad."   So  that  he  proposes  to  tell  the  (ruth 
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about  people,  about  others*  ancestors  as  well  as  his 
own.  But  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  record  only 
what  is  memorable  or  useful  on  every  subject.  He 
has  nothing  to  say  upon  matters  of  mere  curious  in- 
terest. He  leaves  it  to  professors  in  us,  enamoured  of 
the  trivialities  of  erudition,  to  find  out  of  what  ma- 
terial the  coat  of  Albert,  surnamed  Achilles,  was  made. 
He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  **  a  thing  does  not 
deserve  to  be  written  except  in  so  far  as  it  deserves  to 
be  remembered." 

He  runs  rapidly  over  the  barbarous,  barren  days, 
and  over  those  of  his  ancestors  of  whom  we  know 
only  the  names  or  some  anecdotes  devoid  of  signifi- 
cance. **  These  are  some  histories,"  he  says,  **like 
rivers,  which  become  important  only  when  they  be- 
gin to  be  navigable."  He  chooses  French  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  language,  because  **it  is,"  he  says, 
•*  the  most  refined  language  in  Europe  and  the  most 
widely  known,  and  because  it  seems  to  be  in  some 
measure  made  stable  by  the  excellent  authors  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV."  He  might  have  added, — **and 
because  it  is  best  adapted  to  express  the  thoughts  of  a 
lucid,  sensible,  and  determined  genius." 

When  he  comes  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  historian-king  defines  in 
a  few  words  those  momentous  events  by  their  general 
features  and  in  their  real  essence;  always  and  every- 
where he  distinguishes  the  substance  from  the  mere 
accessories.     When  he  falls  in  with  the  horrors  of 
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ilevast;ition  which  mark  those  depressing  periods  of 
history,  he  manilests  seniimenls  of  humanity  and  of 
orderly  government,  Jn  which  there  is  no  affectation 
and  which  he  afterwards  put  in  practice. 

I  have  said  that  the  type  that  he  sets  before  himsdC 
the  man  from  whom  he  justly  dates  the  real  grandeur 
of  his  house,  is  Frederick  William,  called  the  Grcit 
Elector, — the  man  who  took  Brandenburg  in  hand,  at 
the  end  of  the  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War,  "  which 
had  transformed  the  electorate  into  »  ghastly  desert, 
where  the  villages  could  be  recognised  only  by  the 
heaps  of  ashes  which  prevented  the  gra&s  from  grow- 
ing there.  "  He  dilates  upon  that  reign  with  pleasure; 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  venture  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  that  princeling  of  the  North  and  Louis  XIV 
in  his  glory;  aside  from  two  or  three  rather  ornate  and 
too  mythological  passages,  and  aside  from  x  slightly 
oratorical  tone  that  is  apparent  here  and  there,  this 
comparison  constilutes  a  noble  p.ige  of  history,  and 
a  passage  of  genuine  elevation  of  mind. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Frederick,  when  he  has  his 
pen  in  hand,  while  he  is  always  exact,  is  less  grave 
than  Caesar,  or  even  than  Napoleon;  he  does  not  for- 
bid himself  the  display  of  talent,  properly  so-called, 
especially  in  this  first  history,  of  which  Gibbon  was 
able  to  say  that  it  was  "  well  written,"  Having  to 
describe  the  campaign  of  1679,  during  which  the  Great 
Elector,  in  midwinter,  drove  out  the  Swedes  who 
had  invaded  Prussia,  he  says:  "The  retreat  of  the 
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Swedes  resembled  a  rout ;  of  sixteen  thousand  scarcely 
three  returned  to  Livonia.  They  entered  Prussia  like 
Romans,  they  went  thence  like  Tartars." 

His  judgment  of  men  is  profound  and  decisive.  He 
has  an  evident  penchant  for  heroes;  he  speaks  always 
with  respect,  and  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  noble 
fraternity,  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphuses,  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  and  the  Eugenes;  but  he  does  not  mis- 
apprehend real  grandeur,  and  is  never  lavish  of  the 
word.  Queen  Christina,  with  her  whimsical  abdica- 
tion, seems  to  him  simply  **odd  ";  the  duel  between 
Charles  XII  and  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa  seems  to 
him  a  duel  between  '*the  two  strongest  men  of  their 
age."  Foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  the  art  to  select  his 
words  with  an  accuracy  which  measures  the  language 
or  bends  it  to  his  thought. 

To  depict  the  characters  of  statesmen,  of  ministers, 
he  employs  lofty  and  authoritative  expressions  of  the 
sort  that  are  historical  in  anticipation  and  that  engrave 
themselves  upon  the  memory.  The  portraits  of  people 
whom  he  has  known  and  handled  are  dashed  off  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  and  as  if  by  one  who  was  quick, 
or  even  predisposed,  to  seize  upon  vices  or  absurdi- 
ties. To  give  an  idea  of  General  von  Seckendorff, 
who  served  the  Emperor  and  Saxony  at  the  same 
time,  he  said:  **He  was  sordidly  selfish;  his  man- 
ners were  vulgar  and  countrified;  falsehood  was  so 
habitual  to  him  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  the  truth. 
He  had  the  soul  of  a  usurer,  which  passed  sometimes 
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into  the  body  or  a  soldier,  ;ind  again  into  that  of  t 
negotiator."  And  observe  that  this  is  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  portrait,  as  in  some  histories,  more  or  less 
literary,  where  the  historian  poses  before  his  model; 
it  is  said  au  couratit,  as  by  a  historian  by  professioa 
who  thinks  aloud. 

When  he  approaches  the  affairs  of  his  own  time, 
those  in  which  he  had  a  share,  and  which  he  directed, 
Fredericlc  maintains  the  same  tone,  or,  rather,  he  as- 
sumes an  even  simpler  tone  than  in  his  history  vt 
Brandenburg.  In  speaking  of  himself  he  is  neither 
overweening  nor  modest;  he  is  true.  In  speaking  of 
others,  even  his  greatest  enemies,  -he  is  just.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  Silesia,  which  aroused  so  much  wrath,  and 
which  succeeded  so  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  he  ex- 
poses his  motives  without  disguise;  he  points  out  his 
mistakes,  and  his  schooling  in  war.  Side  by  side  with 
the  measures  and  schemes  dictated  by  far-sighted  au- 
dacity, he  recognises  what  he  owes  to  "  opportunity, 
that  fruitful  mother  of  great  events,  "  and  he  is  careful 
to  assign  on  every  occasion  due  credit  to  fortune, 

"  The  thing  that  contributed  most  effectively  to  thai  conquest,"  he 
says,  "  was  an  army  which  had  been  trained  for  Iwenty-two  years  by 
admirable  discipline,  and  was  supeiioi  to  all  the  rest  of  the  sc^ieiy  of 
Europe  [obsinyt  the  compliment  to  ftii  /athrr']  ;  i^enerals  who  were 
loyal  ciliiens.  wise  and  incciruplible  minislers,  and  lastly  a  certain 
amount  of  good  \mcW  which  oClen  waits  upon  youth  and  denies  itsctf 
to  advanced  age.  If  this  great  undertaking  had  failed,  the  king  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  reckless  prince  who  had  undertaken  some- 
thing twyond  his  strength ;  ils  success  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon 
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as.no  less  skilful  than  lucky.  In  reality  it  is  luck  alone  that  decides 
a  man's  reputation;  he  whom  it  favours  is  applauded;  he  whom  it 
spurns  is  blamed." 

The  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  is  admirable 
in  its  simplicity  and  its  fidelity  to  truth.  The  author 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  general  result  of  the 
strategical  operations,  he  includes  a  sketch  of  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe  during  that  period.  In  his  nar- 
rative of  the  events  of  the  war  he  is  grave  and  ex- 
peditious, passing  over  special  details  except  in  a  small 
number  of  cases  where  he  cannot  refrain  from  paying 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  brave  troops  or  to  some 
gallant  comrade  in  arms.  I  commend  to  the  reader 
the  sixth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  campaign  of 
1757,  that  campaign  so  replete  with  vicissitudes  and 
changes  of  fortune,  in  which  Frederick,  driven  to  bay, 
won  his  easy  and  brilliant  victory  at  Rosbach,  and  his 
scientific  and  classical  victory  at  Leuthen.  If  we 
supplement  his  noble  and  fluent  narrative  with  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  to  Voltaire  during  the  same  time, 
we  shall  be  present  at  the  most  splendid  moment  of 
Frederick's  career,  at  the  crisis  from  which  he  emerged 
with  the  most  heroic  and  glorious  perseverance.  In 
that  crisis  it  is  that  we  really  recognise  the  philosopher 
and  the  stoic  in  the  man  of  war.  The  most  severe 
criticism  that  he  ever  made  upon  the  House  of  Austria 
was  that  **  it  followed  the  brutish  impulses  of  nature; 
swollen  with  pride  in  prosperity  and  crawling  in  the 
dust  in  adversity,  it  has  never  succeeded  in  attaining 
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thiit  Judicious  muLlt-rjfion  which  makes  man  hnpit 
sive  to  good  and  evil  ;ihke,  as  chance  may  dcaec* 
For  his  own  p;iri  he  is  determined  never  to  ykid, 
even  in  the  greatest  extremity,  to  chance  or  to  bnile 
nature,  and  so  to  persevere  in  the  path  marked  oul 
by  great  souls  as  to  make  Fortune  blusb  for  shame  al 
last. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  war  in  which  so  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  after  which  everything  in  Ger- 
many was  replaced  on  the  same  looting  as  before,  de- 
vastation and  ruin  excepted,  Frederick  is  pleased  to 
insist  upon  the  feebleness  and  vanity  of  human  plans. 
"Does  it  not  seem  surprising,"  he  says,  "' thai  the 
most  subtle  human  prudence,  combined  with  force,  is 
so  often  deceived  by  unexpected  events  or  strokes  of 
fortune;  and  does  it  not  seem  that  there  is  a  certain 
indefinable  something  which  scornfully  makes  sport 
of  the  schemes  of  mankind  ?"  We  recognise  in  this  a 
reminiscence  of  Lucretius  in  some  of  his  noblest  lines: 


"  Usque  adeo  res  humanas  vis  atxJita  quiedam." 

I  have  tried  thus  far  to  exhibit  Frederick,  the  king 
and  politician,  in  his  highest  and  most  impassioned 
form, — the  Frederick  of  history,  not  of  anecdote.  It 
was  so  that  he  himself  thought  that  great  men  should 
be  definitively  judged,  without  wasting  time  over  mere 
accessories,  but  occupying  a  standpoint  high  enough 
to  overlook  their  contradictions  and  oddities.  How- 
ever, Frederick's  domestic  and  private  life  is  fully 
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known;  every  part  of  his  character  stands  in  the 
light;  we  have  his  letters,  his  poetry,  his  pamphlets, 
sallies  and  jests,  his  confidences  of  every  sort;  he  did 
nothing  to  suppress  them,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
discover  in  him  another  most  essential  personality, 
which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  man.  We  may 
say  that,  if  the  great  king  was  lined  with  a  philo- 
sopher, his  individuality  was  further  complicated  with 
a  man  of  letters. 

The  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  of  the  same 
type:  to  write  a  fine  tragedy  would  have  been  almost 
as  sweet  to  his  heart,  and  would  have  seemed  almost 
as  glorious  an  achievement  as  triumphing  over  the 
Spaniards  and  supporting  the  allies  of  France  in  Ger- 
many; the  laurels  of  Le  Cid  kept  him  from  sleeping. 
After  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  d'Alembert  visited 
Frederick  at  Potsdam  and  spoke  to  him  of  his  glory, 
"he  said  to  me,"  writes  d'Alembert,  "with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  that  there  was  a  tremendous  dis« 
count  to  be  made  from  that  same  glory;  that  chance 
was  responsible  for  almost  everything,  and  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  have  written  Athalie  rather 
than  to  have  fought  that  war."  There  is  certainly 
something  of  the  philosopher  in  this^way  of  looking 
upon  military  triumphs;  but  there  is  also  something 
of  the  man  of  letters  in  this  preference  for  Athalie. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Frederick  would  not  have  taken  it 
back  if  some  mischievous  genie  had  taken  him  at  his 
word  and  he  had  been  forced  to  choose  between  the 
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Seven  Years'  War  and  Aikatie;  or.  rather.  I  am  qdt« 
sure  that  the  king  would,  in  the  end.  have  earned  the 
day;  but  the  heart  of  the  poet  would  have  bled  ia- 
ternally,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  our 
interpretation  of  his  charatiter,  that  he  might  hnt 
hesitated  even  for  an  instant. 

When  we  study  Frederick  in  his  writings,  in  lus 
correspondence  (especi;i!ly  in  that  with  Voltaire),  we 
observe,  il  seems  to  me,  one  fact  that  rests  on  strong 
evidence:  there  was  in  him  a  man  of  letters  antedil- 
ing  all  the  rest,  even  the  king.  What  he  was  by 
nature  before  everything  else,  and,  if  one  may  so  ex- 
press it,  most  artlessly  of  all,  was  a  man  of  letters,  i 
dilettante,  a  virtuoso,  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  atis 
and  with  a  passionate  adoration  of  intellect.  He  hid 
only  to  abandon  himself  to  his  own  inclinations,  lo 
expand  in  that  direction. 

His  station  as  king,  his  love  of  eminent  renown, 
and  the  noble  character  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
diverted  his  energies  in  other  directions,  which  aimed 
at  achieving  the  social  welfare  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
people;  he  considered  that  "a  good  mind  is  suscept- 
ible of  all  sorts  of  forms,  that  it  brings  to  whatever  it 
undertakes  a  disposition  to  do  its  best.  It  is  like  a 
Proteus,  who  changes  his  shape  without  difficulty 
and  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  object  that  he  repre- 
sents." Thus,  he  seems  to  have  been  born  for  all 
that  he  would  have  to  do  as  king;  he  was  equal  to 
his  Usk.     "The  strength  of  a  State,"  he  ttiought. 
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"consists  in  the  great  men  whom  Nature  causes  to  be 
bom  therein  at  the  opportune  moment."  He  desired 
to  be,  and  he  was,  one  of  those  great  men ;  he  worthily 
performed  his  r6Ie  of  hero.  The  nation  which  the 
Great  Elector  had  roughly  sicetched,  he  completed  the 
construction  of;  he  gave  it  a  body  and  imprinted 
upon  it  unity  of  spirit;  Prussia  did  not  really  exist 
until  she  came  forth  from  his  hands.  Such  was  the 
rfile  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  history;  but  in  reality, 
his  secret  taste  (it  can  hardly  be  called  secret),  his  real 
delight,  was  to  argue  on  every  subject,  to  follow  out 
his  philosophical  ideas  and  also  to  put  them  on  paper, 
sometimes  seriously,  sometimes  in  sport,  as  a  rhyme- 
ster and  as  a  writer. 

He  was  educated  by  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of  merit, 
named  Duhan,  who  implanted  in  him  a  love  of  our 
language  and  our  literature.  The  thirst  for  glory, 
which  Frederick's  youthful  heart  cherished,  naturally 
led  him  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  France.  The  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  now  at  an  end,  was  gradually  extending 
its  influence  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Brandenburg 
was  lagging  behind  the  other  nations;  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  that,  but  Frederick  felt  humili- 
ated, and  said  to  himself  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
inaugurate  the  new  era  of  regeneration  in  the  North. 
So  long  as  his  father  lived,  this  purely  literary  aspira- 
tion of  Frederick  prevailed  over  his  other  ideas  and 
Impelled  him  to  measures,  to  overtures,  wherein  the 
future  king  forgot  himself  more  or  less. 

VOL.  11  .• 
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As  we  have  seen  heretofore,'  Frederick  was  twcntjt- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  when 
he  began  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire. 

One  delights  to  lind,  amid  the  insipidities  and  ex- 
aggerations, sometimes  ridiculous  enough,  ofthccarJy 
part  of  this  correspondence,  more  than  one  passage 
in  which  we  may  already  detect  the  king  that  is  to  he, 
the  man  of  superior  mould,  who,  although  he  has  the 
craze  for  rhyming  and  for  publishing  his  first  works, 
will  be  able  to  master  it  by  means  of  a  nobler  pas* 
sion,  and  who  will  never  be  a  mere  prattler  on  the 
throne.  In  everything,  even  in  these  diversions  of  the 
mind,  Frederick  always  ends  by  giving  the  last  word 
to  action,  to  social  utility,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
fatherland;  his  genius  is  merely  amusing  itself  while 
awaiting  something  better,  and  will  continue  to  amuse 
itself  and  make  merry  in  the  intervals  of  sterner  lasia; 
but  will  aspire,  at  all  times,  by  dint  of  steadfast  appli- 
cation, to  make  itself  effective  in  practical  and  bene- 
ficial grandeur.  There  is  a  time  for  him  to  laugh,  to 
play  on  the  flute,  to  write  poetry,  and  a  time  to  reign. 
The  man  of  letters  may  outweigh  the  king  for  some 
time  and  gambol  before  him,  but  only  to  give  way  to 
him  whenever  it  is  necessary,  at  the  precise  moment. 
We  may  say  that  no  one  of  his  talents,  of  his  passions, 
or  even  of  his  manias,  ever  encroached  upon  one  of 
his  duties. 

'  [See  vol.  i.,  pp.  313-131,  for  Sainle-Beuve's  discuuion  of  the 
correspondence  between  Frederick  and  Vollaire. — T«.]' 
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From  the  standpoint  of  taste  there  are  many  things 
to  be  noticed.  The  rough  and  somewhat  coarse  na- 
ture of  the  Vandal  makes  itself  felt  in  Frederick,  even 
through  the  man  of  intellect  and  the  dilettante  eager  to 
be  instructed  and  to  please.  It  is  not  alone  that  lan- 
guage and  the  fitting  expression  sometimes  fail  him, — 
often  the  refined  touch  is  lacking.  Whenever  he 
mentions  Madame  du  Chatelet  to  Voltaire,  he  has 
much  difficulty  in  not  appearing  coarse  or  absurd. 
**  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship," he  writes  to  him  at  Cirey,  *'lo  desire  to  tear 
you  from  ^milie's  arms,''  When  he  tries  to  be  gal- 
lant, his  conduct  is  marked  by  the  same  puerility. 
He  can  think  of  no  more  graceful  compliment  than  to 
send  Voltaire  as  a  gift  a  bust  of  Socrates,  the  long-suf- 
fering sage  par  excellence  ;  which  might  have  seemed 
intended  for  an  epigram,  if  he  had  known  his  poet 
better  at  the  time.  But  Socrates  reminds  Frederick 
of  Alcibiades,  whence  more  than  one  equivocal  and 
m^f/^  allusion,  into  which,  by  the  way,  Voltaire  does 
not  disdain  to  enter.  It  required  some  time  for  that 
rough  diamond  to  get  rid  of  its  dross. 

However,  Frederick  speedily  formed  himself;  he  is 
taking  shape  perceptibly  in  this  correspondence,  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  has  mastered  his  French 
prose  and  handles  it  in  such  fashion  as  really  to  hold 
his  own  with  Voltaire.  As  for  verse-writing,  we 
must  needs  despair  of  him;  in  that  direction  his  voice 
will  always  be  raucous  and  harsh,  and  he  will  never 
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improve.  Let  us  have  done  with  ihe  subject  of  poch 
ising.  He  was  very  well  aware  thai  the  manu  was  a 
weakness  in  him  and  almost  an  absurdity:  that  pet^ 
praised  him  to  his  face  only  to  call  him  Cottn  '  behind 
his  hick.  "This  man."  said  Voltaire  one  day.  pointing 
to  a  pile  or  papers  belonging  to  the  king,  "  this  man, 
do  you  see,  is  Cxsar  and  Abb^  Cotin  combined."  Ad 
eminent  English  hisioriun,  Lord  MacauUy,  improvn^ 
upon  this  conceit,  has  called  Frederick  a  compound 
of  Mithridatcs  and  Trissotin. 

Frederick  knew  or  foresaw  all  this,  and  yet  Im 
yielded  to  his  ardour  for  making  rhymes.  When 
he  was  very  young,  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  i 
young  woman  who  loved  poetry,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  was  slung  by  the  scorpion;  and,  although  he 
was  thoroughly  cured  of  one  disease  (that  of  loving 
young  women),  he  was  never  cured  of  the  other.  It 
woufd  be  impossible  to  say  anything  to  him  by  way 
of  remonstrance  or  R-proacli  that  he  ilid  no!  say  lo 
himself  a  hundred  times.  "  I  am  unfortunate  enough 
to  love  verses,  "  he  wrote,  "  and  frequently  to  com- 
pose some  execrable  ones.  The  thing  that  ought  to 
disgust  me  with  them,  and  that  would  repel  any 
sensible  person,  is  the  very  spur  that  most  incites  me. 
1  say  to  myself,  'You  poor  little  wretch!  you  have 

'  (Charles  Cotin  (1604-1681),  a  French  eccle^aslic  and  author,  and 
memlKr  of  the  AcaJe'mie.  Having  incurred  Ihe  enmity  of  EloQeau,  he 
was  held  up  lo  ridicule  by  him,  and  especially  by  Moline,  who  utn- 
ised  him  in  Us  Ftmmti  Savantts,  in  the  character  of  Triswtin.— 
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never  succeeded  as  yet;  courage!*'*  Elsewhere  he 
says:  "Whoever is  not  a  poet  at  twenty  will  never 
become  a  poet  as  long  as  he  lives.  No  man  who  was 
not  born  a  Frenchman,  or  who  has  not  lived  in  Paris 
for  a  long  time,  can  possess  the  language  in  the  degree 
of  perfection  that  is  necessary  to  write  good  poetry  or 
elegant  prose."  He  compares  himself  to  the  vines 
"which  always  smell  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
planted."  But,  for  all  that,  it  amuses  him,  it  diverts 
him  and  relaxes  his  mind  in  the  intervals  of  moment- 
ous affairs;  and  so  he  will  go  on  rhyming  to  the  very 
end. 

He  also  composed  music  in  the  Italian  style, — solos 
by  the  hundred, — and  he  played  the  flute  to  perfection, 
it  is  said;  which  did  not  deter  Diderot  from  saying, 
"  It  *s  a  great  pity  that  the  mouthpiece  of  that  beauti- 
ful flute  is  stopped  up  by  grains  of  Brandenburg 
sand." 

Frederick  was  an  excellent  judge  of  historians,  who 
were  his  special  material  for  study  and  meditation; 
but,  when  we  find  him  lavishing  the  title  of  Thucydi- 
des  on  Rollin  or  even  on  Voltaire,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
peculiar  historical  style  which  constitutes  the  origin- 
ality of  that  great  historian.  He  was  better  fitted  to 
judge  Polybius,  in  whom  matter  predominates  over 
style.  A  critic  of  real  merit  (M.  Egger)  suggests  to  me 
that  there  are  some  genuine  and  quite  striking  similar- 
ities.    The  reflections  with  which  Frederick  brings  to 
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a  close  his  Mstory  of  Ihc  Seven  Years'  War 
resemble  a  page  of  I'olybius:  ''At  ;i  distance  of  iwo 
thousand  years  there  is  the  same  method  of  viewing 
human  vicissitudes,  and  of  explaining  them  as  games 
of  skill  blended  with  games  of  chance.  "  But  the  his- 
torian-king is,  generally  speaking,  more  serious  in  his 
reflections. 

German  literature  is  barely  mentioned  by  Frederick; 
he  fully  realises  its  failings,  which  were  without  com- 
pensation at  that  time, — heaviness,  diffuseness,  di- 
vision into  dialects, — and  he  points  out  some  of  the 
remedies.  He  prophesies,  however,  the  national  lit- 
erature of  the  glorious  days  that  are  drawing  near: 
•'I  announce  their  coming,  they  will  soon  appear." 
He  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that  they  had,  in  truth, 
begun  to  dawn  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that 
Goethe  had  already  arrived.  But  can  we  wonder  that 
Frederick  did  not  appreciate  Werlher  ? 

Frederick's  relations  with  d'Alembert  were  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  his  intimacy  with 
Voltaire;  they  were  never  so  intense,  but  they  were 
enduring  and  stable.  It  was  not  simply  a  natural 
predilection  that  drew  Frederick  toward  d'Alembert. 
"We  princes,"  said  the  former,  "are  always  led  by 
self-interesi,  and  we  never  make  acquaintances  unless 
we  have  some  particular  object  in  view,  which  tends 
direclly  to  our  advantage."  Frederick  at  an  early  day 
conceived  the  project  of  inducing  d'Alembert  to  come 
to  Berlin,  in  order  to  make  hJm  president  of  his  Acad- 
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emy.  This  project  he  considered  more  seriously  after 
the  death  of  Maupertuis,  and  when  he  had  seen 
the  last  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  1  have  before  me  the 
unpublished  manuscript  collection  of  letters  written 
by  d'Alembert  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  June,  1763, 
he  joined  Frederick,  who  was  then  in  his  province  of 
Westphalia,  at  Gueldres,  and  made  the  journey  to 
Potsdam  in  his  suite.  D'Alembert  had  met  the  king 
several  years  earlier;  on  seeing  him  again  he  was 
amazed  to  find  him  superior  even  to  his  renown. 
Frederick  had  the  characteristic  peculiar  to  great  men, 
that  the  first  sight  always  exceeded  anticipation.  He 
began  by  talking  with  d'Alembert  for  four  hours  in 
succession;  he  talked  simply  and  modestly,  of  philo- 
sophy, literature,  peace,  war,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
At  that  time,  only  three  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  Frederick  had  already  rebuilt  forty-five 
hundred  houses  in  ruined  villages;  two  years  later 
(October,  1765),  he  had  rebuilt  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred. 

We  remark  first  of  all,  as  d'Alembert  did,  this  ad- 
ministrative and  even  pacific  side  in  the  man  of  war. 
The  amiable,  familiar,  and  fascinating  side  is  clearly 
indicated  in  this  narrative  of  our  traveller:  the  saga- 
cious and  unassuming  guest  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  desire  to  observe  faults  which  often  impaired  that 
groundwork  of  wisdom  and  charm.  Moreover,  hon- 
ours did  not  turn  d' Alembert's  head ;  he  was  touched, 
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but  not  intoxkaled.  When  he  passed  through  Bruns- 
wick, he  dined  at  the  table  or  the  ducal  family,  ;ind 
they  called  him  ■■Marquis";  he  submitted  lo  the 
title  after  a  faint  remonstrance.  Apparently,  he  siid. 
that  was  the  etiquette.  With  Frederick  there  is  no 
etiquette,  and  everything  goes  off  as  wilh  a  private 
individual  who  is  also  a  genius.  D'Alembert  would 
have  had  to  exert  himself  very  little  to  become  neces- 
sary to  Frederick  by  his  conversation,  just  as  Frederick 
was  to  d'Alembert.  It  was  no  longer  the  period  of 
the  brilliant  supper- parties  at  Potsdam,  the  last  fine 
days  of  which  Voltaire  had  seen  and.  indeed,  been 
instrumental  in  producing;  the  habitual  guests  of  those 
days,  the  friends  of  the  king's  youlh.  were  dead  or 
very  old  at  this  second  period.  Not  only  was  the 
king  the  most  attractive  man  in  his  realm;  if  we  ex- 
cept Lord  Marischal,  he  was  the  only  one.  "He  is 
almost  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom,"  says  d'Alem- 
bert, "  with  whom  one  c:in  converse,— at  least  in  this 
sort  of  conversation  of  which  we  know  almost  nothing 
in  France,  and  which  becomes  a  necessity  when  one 
is  once  familiar  with  it." 

Ail  Frederick's  excellent  qualities  are  made  promi- 
nent in  this  narrative;  and  d'Alembert,  always  circum- 
spect, is  careful  to  see  no  others  during  his  three 
months'  sojourn.  He  is  able,  however,  to  resist  the 
king's  flattery  and  his  delicate  offers  of  service.  One 
day,  when  they  were  walkmg  in  the  gardens  of  Sans- 
Souci,  Frederick  plucked  a  rose  and  presented  it  (o 
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him,  saying:  "  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  some- 
thing better."  This  "something  better"  was  the 
presidency  of  his  Academy;  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
presidency  of  an  academy  and  a  rose  thus  brought 
into  juxtaposition.  D'Alembert  retains  his  prudence, 
he  remains  the  philosopher  and  friend  to  the  end,  and 
loyal  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  He  returns  to 
France,  grateful,  won  over  to  Frederick  for  ever,  so  far 
as  his  heart  is  concerned,  but  not  conquered. 

The  whole  truth  must  be  told :  several  years  later , 
Frederick  was  showing  some  verses  of  his  one  even- 
ing to  Professor  Thiebault,  an  excellent  grammarian  and 
academician  whom  d'Alembert  had  secured  for  him; 
and  he  carelessly  allowed  himself  to  produce  a  very 
pungent  epigram  which  he  had  written  against  d'Alem- 
bert himself;  the  satirical  monarch  had  been  unable 
to  deny  himself  the  malign  pleasure  of  commemo- 
rating some  absurd  foible  that  he  had  observed  in 
that  honourable  character.  That  was  a  capital  failing 
of  Frederick's:  he  found  it  hard  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing unpleasant  remarks  to  people  and  from  writing 
sharp  things  about  them.  In  the  present  case  he 
speedily  repented  of  having  shown  Thiebault  his  epi- 
gram, and  he  enjoined  silence  upon  him;  the  excel- 
lent d'Alembert  never  knew  anything  about  it.  But, 
surrounded  as  he  was,  in  his  intimate  circle,  by 
would-be  clever  courtiers,  all  more  or  less  dull  of 
wit,  Frederick  was  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
them.     As  soon  as  he  had  discovered  their  weak 
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points,  he  thrust  at  them  pitilessly  through  the  loose 
joints  of  their  cuirass;  he  made  them  his  butts,  he 
practised  at  displaying  his  contempt  for  mankind  upon 
them,  and  thus  acquired  a  reputation  for  cruetty, 
when  it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  scathing 
criticism  of  society  at  large. 

After  his  return  to  France  d'Alembert  continued  to 
correspond  with  Frederick;  and,  if  we  forget  the  epi- 
gram which  was  never  made  public,  the  correspond- 
ence on  both  sides  gives  evidence  of  sound  sense,  of 
genuine  philosophy,  and  even  of  friendship,  so  far  as 
friendship  could  exist  in  those  days  between  a  private 
individual  and  a  monarch.  D'Alemben,  too.  we  must 
not  forget,  had  his  failings;  we  know  already  that  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  little  fond- 
ness for  the  liberty  of  the  press  except  when  it  wasal 
their  disposition.  One  day  d'Alembert  was  insulted  l^ 
some  journalist  or  other  who  conducted  the  Courritr 
du  Bas-Rhin,  in  Frederick's  own  dominion.  He  de- 
nounced him  to  the  King.  On  this  occasion  it  is 
Frederick  who  is  the  true  philosopher,  the  true  citizen 
of  modern  society,  when  he  replies: 

"I  know  thai  a  Frenchman,  a  compatriot  of  yours,  smeira  two 
st)eeli  of  paper  with  ink  at  Cleves  every  week;  I  know  that  people 
buy  his  sheet,  and  that  an  a«s  can  always  tind  ■  greater  ass  to  r«*d 
him;  but  I  have  much  difficulty  in  convindng  myself  that  a  writer  of 
that  stamp  can  have  any  prejudidal  elTect  on  your  reputation.  Ah! 
my  dear  d'Alembert,  if  you  were  King  of  England,  you  would  endure 
many  worse  taunts  with  which  your  faithful  subjects  would  supply 
you,  to  test  your  patience.  If  you  knew  what  a  multitude  of  infa- 
mous screeds  your  dear  compatriots  put  forth  against  rrte  during  the 
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war,  you  would  laugh  at  this  wretched  penny-a-liner.  I  did  not 
deign  to  read  all  the  outpourings  of  my  enemies'  hatred  and  envy,  but 
I  remembered  Horace's  fine  ode:  *The  wise  man  remains  immova- 
Die*        •     •     • 

And  he  proceeds  to  paraphrase  the  Justum  ac  tena- 
cem. 

In  this  admirable  lecture  we  recognise  the  disciple 
of  Bayle  on  the  throne.  Another  day  it  will  be  the 
disciple  of  Lucretius.  D'Alembert  is  in  distress,  in 
profound  and  perfectly  natural  distress:  he  has  lost 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  he  is  about  to  lose 
Madame  Geoffrin.  That  geometrician's  heart,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  affection,  does  not  hesitate  to  pour  itself 
out  on  Frederick's  breast,  to  find  a  vent  for  its  sor- 
rows there,  and  almost  to  sob  aloud;  and  the  king 
replies  like  a  friend  and  like  a  wise  man,  with  two 
or  three  letters  of  philosophical  consolation,  which 
should  be  quoted  in  full.  An  exalted  and  affectionate 
epicureanism  breathes  therein,  the  epicureanism  of  a 
Lucretius  addressing  his  friend : 


tf 


I  am  sorry  for  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  you,  of  losing  a 
person  to  whom  you  were  attached.  The  wounds  of  the  heart  are 
the  most  sensitive  of  all  wounds,  and  despite  the  fine  maxims  of  the 
philosophers,  nothing  but  time  can  heal  them.  Man  is  an  animal 
more  sensitive  than  reasoning.  I  have,  to  my  misery,  had  only  too 
much  experience  of  the  suffering  caused  by  such  losses.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  put  compulsion  upon  one's  self  in  order  to  divert  one's 
mind  from  a  painful  vein  of  thought  which  is  likely  to  take  too  deep 
root.  You  should  choose  some  geometrical  investigation  which  de- 
mands constant  application,  in  order  to  keep  back,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
ble  to  do  so,  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  incessantly  recur  to  the  mind. 
I  would  suggest  more  effective  remedies  if  1  knew  any  such.     Cicero, 
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to  console  himself  (or  the  ileath  oC  hh  Jear  Tullia,  Ihicw  tiimwlf  into 
cninpoiilloii,  und  wrnle  several  trt^lises.  some  of  which  hive  cms 
down  to  us.  Our  rtison  Ji  ttxj  weak  la  overcome  the  {lain  of  »  mortal 
WDuntl;  we  niust  concede  something  lo  nature,  and  above  all  uylonv- 
selves,  that  at  yotir  age  and  mine  we  shoiii'l  be  the  more  rc3<13y  can* 
soled  because  we  shall  not  long  delay  to  join  the  objects  of  out  tqcMt," 

And  he  urges  him  lo  come  und  pass  n  few  months 
with  him  as  soon  as  he  can.  '■  We  will  philosophise 
togetlier  concerning  the  nothingness  of  life,  concern- 
ing the  philosophy  of  men,  concerning  the  vanity  of 
stoicism  and  of  our  whole  existence."  And  he  adds. 
with  a  mixture  of  warrior-king  and  philosopher  which 
would  seem  contradictory  if  It  were  not  so  touching, 
that  "he  will  feel  as  happy  in  allaying  his  grief  as  if 
he  had  won  a  battle." 

Such  letters  surely  redeem  some  asperities  of  style 
which  may  be  found  close  beside  them,  and  which  re- 
mind us  at  intervals  of  the  master's  presence;  they  are 
a  sufTicient  answer  to  those  who,  judging  Frederick 
by  his  harsh  sayings  and  his  epigrams  alone,  deny 
that  he  ever,  from  beginning  to  end,  felt  any  senti- 
ment of  affection,  of  humanity,  or,  I  venture  to  say, 
of  kindness,  just  as  they  deny  that  he  formed  any 
genuine  and  cordial  friendships  in  his  youth.  For  my 
part,  from  whatever  side  I  view  him,  and  even  in  the 
years  when  his  failings  manifest  themselves  most  dis- 
tinctly, I  can  come  to  no  other  than  a  favourable  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  him,  and  I  can  only  say,  as 
Bolingbroke  said  of  Marlborough,  "He  was  such  a 
great  man  that  1  have  forgotten  his  vices." 
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In  a  select  edition  of  Frederick's  works,  for  the  use 
of  healthy  minds  and  people  of  taste,  I  would  include 
only  his  histories,  two  or  three  at  most  of  his  disserta- 
tions, and  his  correspondence;  there  would  then  be 
enough  of  his  verses,  which  are  scattered  through  his 
letters,  without  adding  others.  Thus  we  should 
have  in  all  about  ten  volumes  of  strong,  healthy, 
pleasant,  and  always  instructive  reading.  Let  us  lay 
aside,  as  applied  to  Frederick,  those  names  so  often 
repeated,  sometimes  with  insulting,  sometimes  with 
flattering  intent, — the  too  equivocal  names  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  not  seek  out  the  names  of  Lucian,  of 
whom  he  could  offer  only  strange  parodies  and  bur- 
lesques; but,  if  we  would  define  him  classically,  let 
us  define  him  as  being  in  his  best  features  a  writer  of 
the  noblest  character,  whose  nature  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, but  who,  in  habits  and  cast  of  thought,  resembles 
at  the  same  time  Polybius,  Lucretius,  and  Bayle. 
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THE  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  a  princess  of  great 
intellect  and  worth,  Frederick's  older  sister, 
and  a  true  sister  of  his  in  thought  and  in  heart, 
married  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Baireuth  and  sadly 
out  of  place  in  that  petty  court,  set  out  one  day,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  tedium  of  her  existence,  to  write 
down  all  the  sufferings,  all  the  domestic  persecutions, 
that  she  had  known  before,  and  even  after,  her  mar- 
riage. She  recurred  at  various  times  to  this  narrative 
told  to  herself,  and  continued  it  down  to  the  day 
when  she  became  margravine  and  when  her  brother 
ascended  the  throne.  She  had  no  well-defined  design 
in  devoting  herself  to  this  means  of  diverting  her 
thoughts  from  her  solitude. 

••  I  write  for  my  own  amusement,"  she  said,  '*and  do  not  expect 
that  these  memoirs  will  ever  be  printed ;  perhaps  I  may  sacrifice  them 
to  Vulcan  some  day,  perhaps  I  shall  give  them  to  my  daughter ' ;  in 
fact  I  am  a  Pyrrhonian  on  that  subject.  I  say  again,  I  write  solely  for 
my  own  amusement,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  concealing  nothing  of  all 
that  has  ever  happened  to  me,  even  of  my  most  secret  thoughts." 

'  Her  only  daughter,  who  married  the  Duke  of  WQrteml)crg,  and 

died  without  issue. 
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But,  while  writing  down  what  has  happened  to  h«. 
she  tells  what  others  have  done,  what  they  have  said 
and  plotted ;  she  draws  their  pictures  and  shows  them 
without  disguise  in  their  intrigues,  in  ihcir  vices,  in 
their  capricious  or  brutish  dispositions,  in  ihe  dense 
and  still  uncivilised  vulgarity  which  was  Ihe  real 
Toundation  or  their  natures.  Side  by  side  with  the 
wicked  and  corrupt  ministers  at  whose  hands  she  had 
to  suffer,  she  paints  her  kindred  as  well,  whom  (he 
prides  herself  upon  holding  in  veneralion.^lhe  king 
her  father,  the  queen  her  mother,  several  of  her  sisters. 
the  king  her  brother,  whom  she  loves  devotedly,  but 
of  whom  she  speaks  with  much  billemcss  in  certiin 
passages,  because  the  last  part  of  her  memoirs  w« 
written  when  she  was  on  ill  terms  with  him. 

When  these  memoirs  were  written,  she  con- 
fided them  to  a  clever  man,  her  physician,  M.  de 
Superville,  who  did  not  remain  in  her  service.  Hiv- 
ing given  him  ihf  manuscript,  sht-  forgot  it,  no  doubt; 
momentous  events  supervened,  which  engrossed  all 
the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  work  slept  fifty  years 
and  more  at  the  bottom  of  a  casket;  after  which  H 
was  printed  (1810),  and  instantly  became,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  one  of  those  truthful,  natural,  and  terrible 
productions  of  the  sort  that  is  so  dear  to  Posterity, 
that  great  busybody  and  violator  of  seals,  and  of  the 
sort  that  families  have  great  reason  to  dread. 

The  harm  has  been  done,  and  let  us  make  the  most 
of  it     The  Margravine  of  Baireuth.whohad  had  a  very 
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careful  education,  who  knew  the  modern  languages, 
history,  and  literature,  and  who  could  have  written 
her  memoirs  in  English  as  well  as  in  German,  wrote 
them  in  French,  just  as  she  always  corresponded 
with  her  brother  in  French.  Thus  we  have  in  her 
still  another  French  writer,  and  a  painter-writer  alto- 
gether worthy  of  notice.  It  is  interesting,  by  way  of 
giving  oneself  the  impression  of  an  absolute  contrast, 
but  a  contrast  in  which  there  is  nothing  offensive,  to 
place  her  over  against  a  Hamilton  or  a  Caylus  painting 
with  malign  delicacy  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II,  or  those  of  Marly  or  Versailles.  We  may 
also  compare  her  in  our  minds  to  Madame  de  Staal  de 
Launay,  describing  for  us  in  her  ingenious  memoirs 
the  trivialities  and  elegant  crazes  of  the  Court  of 
Sceaux.  The  Margravine  has  to  deal  with  a  totally 
different  subject-matter  which  she  attacks  with  less 
ceremony.  One  who  has  not  read  the  book  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  Gothic  and  Ostrogothic  barbarity 
which  she  reveals  in  her  entourage  ;  and,  superior  as 
she  is  to  her  subject,  she  has  something  of  it  in  her 
style,  and  now  and  then  it  casts  unpleasant  reflections 
upon  her  and  her  manner.  This  young  woman  (for 
she  began  to  write  her  memoirs  at  twenty-five)  in- 
dulges in  crudities  of  expression  worthy  of  Saint- 
Simon  when  he  is  tearing  people  to  tatters;  and,  from 
lack  of  opportunity  no  doubt,  and  because  she  does 
not  know  where  to  bestow  it,  she  never  atones  by  an 
act  of  grace. 
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And  yet,  if  we  succeed  in  mastering  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  hideous  n;ituie  of  the  characien  in- 
troduced and  their  intrigues,  and  by  that  endless  series 
of  enormities  and  horrors,  we  shall  realise  with  what 
raillery,  what  playfulness,  and  what  happy  turns  of 
expression  she  writes.  I  will  mention  simply  a  por- 
trait of  the  General-Minister  Grumbkow,  the  hateful 
persecutor  of  Frederick  and  his  sister;  in  his  duel  with 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  she  shows  him  to  us  tcrrilied 
and  trembling,  and  recalls  all  the  proofs  that  he  had 
given  of  Ihe  same  temperament,  whether  at  the  baltk 
of  Malplaquet,  where  he  stayed  in  a  ditch  throughout 
the  action,  or  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  where  he  most 
opportunely  dislocated  a  leg  at  the  beginning  of  ihe 
campaign,  which  excused  him  from  going  into  the 
trenches.  '"  He  had,"  she  concludes,  "  the  same  mis- 
fortune as  a  certain  king  of  France,  who  could  not  sec 
a  bare  sword  without  falling  in  a  swoon '  ;  but,  with 
that  exception,  he  was  a  very  brave  general,"  And 
elsewhere,  describing  the  king,  her  father,  who  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  courteous  and  reserved 
manners  of  Ihe  Hereditary  Prince  of  Baireuth,  ahhough 
he  had  selected  him  for  her  husband,  "  he  wanted  a 
son-in-law, "  she  says,  "  who  cared  for  nothing  but  Ihe 
military,  wine,  and  saving  money." 

'  She  vrsi  mislaken ;  no  king  of  Fiance  ever  had  such  »  faint  heiit. 
She  refers  to  James,  King  of  England  and  Scotland,  son  of  Muy 
Stuart,  wtio  owed  Ihat  disposition,  it  is  said,  lo  the  fact  Ihat  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio  was  done  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  when  she 
was  piegnant. 
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Surely,  in  a  society  in  which  we  imagine  the  Cay- 
luses,  the  Hamillons,  the  Grammonts,  the  Sevign6s, 
the  Coulanges,  the  Saint-Simons,  the  Staal  de  Lau- 
nays,  and  the  Du  Deffands  gathered  together,  the 
Margravine  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  or  em- 
barrassed ;  she  would  very  soon  have  found  a  way  to 
pay  her  scot  by  many  a  shaft  of  wit  and  highly  sea- 
soned pleasantry,  which  would  have  been  applauded 
by  all  alike,  men  and  women,  just  as  her  brother,  in 
conversation,  could  hold  his  own  with  Voltaire  or 
with  anybody  else  in  clever  repartee.  But  to  one  who 
reads  her,  having  regard  to  the  type  and  the  nature  of 
her  pictures,  she  retains  her  exotic  colouring  and 
her  foreign  accent.  Let  us  treat  her,  then,  if  not  as  a 
Frenchwoman  in  a  foreign  land,  at  all  events  as  a 
friend  of  France,  who,  at  the  height  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  wrote  to  the  same  Voltaire,  referring  to 
the  French,  then  her  declared  foes:  **  I  have  a  deuce  of 
an  affection  for  them  that  prevents  me  from  wishing 
them  ill." 

But  let  us  understand  one  thing:  the  correspond- 
ence between  her  and  her  brother,  which  Herr  Preuss 
has  lately  published,  and  the  notes  which  that  pains- 
taking editor  has  supplied,  prove  that,  although  the 
M^moires  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth  may  be  sin- 
cere, they  are  not  strictly  accurate.  She  wrote  them 
in  solitude,  and  sometimes  in  ill-humour.  She  con- 
ceals some  facts,  she  changes  others,  or  rather  they 
become  changed  of  themselves  in  her  memory  and  her 
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mind,  soured  by  ilMicillh  and  too  con&uiu  disap- 
pointmenls.  The  system  of  checks  which  we  are 
now  able  to  cstiihlish  between  the  M^irgravjne's  Stt- 
moires  and  her  authentic  correspondence  wtlh  Frcd- 
erici<  enables  us  to  judge  some  of  her  assertions  more 
fairly.  Frederick  gains  thereby,  and  she  herself,  al- 
though detected  in  mtsstatements.  does  not  really 
lose.  In  fad,  the  elevation  of  heart  and  nobility  of 
feeling  which  were  inherent  in  her  nature,  and  whidt 
arc  hidden  in  the  M^moires  by  the  spirit  of  jesting  and 
satire,  make  themselves  more  manifest  in  the  letters: 
in  them  the  Margravine  puts  her  best  and  strongest 
qualities  foremost,  no  longer  .is  the  sarcastic  painter 
and  caricaturist  of  her  family,  but  rather  as  a  passion- 
ate, loving,  and,  at  need,  heroic  and  noble-hearted 
woman,  devoted  to  the  honour  of  her  house. 

Born  in  1709,  and  therefore  her  brother's  senior  by 
three  years,  she  very  soon  came  to  love  that  brother 
above  all  things.  Employed  all  day  by  her  teachers, 
her  only  recreation  was  to  be  with  him.  "  Never  did 
affection  equal  ours,"  she  says;  "  he  was  bright,  but 
his  disposition  was  gloomy;  he  would  think  a  long 
while  before  replying,  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  he  al- 
ways answered  right.  He  learned  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  we  expected  that  as  time  went  on  he  would 
have  more  good  sense  than  wit."  She  protected  him 
on  all  occasions;  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
study,  she  spurred  him  on  by  shaming  him  for  neg- 
lecting his  talents;    she  was   his  dearest   confrdante 
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before  he  knew  what  evil  was;  she  was  his  good 
genius. 

Her  own  faculties  iseem  to  have  been  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  of  her  so  illustrious  brother.  She  was 
of  the  race  of  **  sisters  of  genius,**  who  have  a  share  of 
the  same  sacred  fire  from  which  the  famous  brother 
derives  his  flame,  and  who  keep  it  pure  and  bright 
Although  most  happily  endowed  intellectually,  with  a 
mind  overflowing  with  knowledge  and  flashes  of  bril- 
liancy, with  a  wonderful  memory,  with  excellent  and 
honourable  principles,  with  a  beautiful  soul  created  for 
virtue;  although  she  was  pretty  in  her  youth,  before 
unhappiness  wrecked  her  life,  and  adorned  with  all 
natural  charms;  she  was  nevertheless,  from  her  child- 
hood, one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  cruelly 
maltreated  persons  to  be  found  in  any  rank  of  society 
(I  do  not  except  the  lowest),  and  she  had,  so  long  as 
she  lived,  a  life  of  suffering  and  torment,  with  very 
few  pleasant  moments. 

The  discord  that  arose  between  her  parents  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage  and  her  brother's,  the  selfish- 
ness and  unintelligence  of  the  queen  their  mother,  the 
unheard-of  violence  and  credulousness  of  the  king  their 
father,  as  they  led  to  shocking  domestic  scenes,  com- 
pelled the  Princess  Wilheimina  at  a  very  early  age  to 
give  herself  up  to  the  most  melancholy  and  most  pro- 
found reflections,  and  matured  her  before  her  time. 
Destined  according  to  all  appearances  to  ascend  a 
throne,  that  of  England,  she  was  very  lukewarm  in 
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her  desire  for  that  arrangement  and  readily  consotol 
herself  when  it  fell  through.  She  was  philosophical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and.  fully  realising  wlul 
she  was,  and  being  determined  never  to  descend  to 
anything  unworthy  of  her,  she  desired  before  evefy- 
thing  a  citim  and  serious  life, — study,  fine  arts  and 
music,  and  the  charms  of  companionship.  Afler  the 
hours  which  she  employed  in  working  with  her  estim- 
able governess,  Frau  von  Sonsfeld,  whom  a  spectjl 
Providence  sent  to  her  to  replace  the  detestable  Lcti, 
her  pleasantest  moments,  her  only  pleasant  moments, 
were  those  that  she  passed  with  her  brother;  and  if  rail- 
lery, satire,  and  laughter  at  their  neighbours'  expense 
did  engross  them  too  frequently,  we  can  but  agree  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  vengeance  most  pardon;iblc  to  superior 
natures  surrounded  by  vulgar,  despicable,  or  evil- 
minded  persons,  who  persecuted  them.  In  this  rail- 
lery of  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  there  was  much  more  of 
merriment  and  of  an  irresistible  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
than  of  bitter  malice;  she  never  tried  to  repay  to  any- 
body the  injuries  that  she  had  received  from  them. 

Married  by  a  freak  of  her  father  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Baireuth,  with  whom  she  had  no  previous 
acquaintance,  she  always  speaks  of  him  with  esteem 
and  affection;  she  loved  him,  became  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  had  to  make  no  effort  to  bring  her 
heart  into  accord  with  her  duties.  She  was  deeply 
pained  by  his  inconstancy  and  his  infidelities.  And 
yet  this  conjugal  attachment  had  not  the  character  of  a 
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passion;  it  was  rather  her  affection  for  her  brother 
which  would  have  assumed  that  character  and  would 
have  become  adoration,  had  not  Frederick  dealt  it  more 
than  one  blow  by  his  involuntary  vehemence  and 
roughness.  That  passionate  affection  endured  with- 
out abatement  and  without  a  blemish  until  Frederick, 
carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  ex- 
asperated by  domestic  persecution,  abandoned  himself 
without  restraint  to  his  evil  inclinations.  She  noted 
the  evident  changes  in  her  brother's  conduct  towards 
her  after  his  absences  and  his  outbursts  of  wildness. 
He  did  her  the  justice  to  agree  that  she  did  her  utmost 
to  induce  him  to  reform. 

*'  Le  vice  a  son  aspect  n'osait  jamais  paraltre; 
De  mes  sens  mutincs  elle  m  'a  rendu  maitre; 
C  '^tait  par  la  vertu  qu  'on  plaisait  a  ses  yeux."  * 

These  verses  are  Frederick's  and  not  of  his  worst. 

The  letter  that  opens  their  correspondence  is  from 
Frederick,  dated  at  KQstrin,  where  he  was  then  confined 
(November  i,  1730),  on  the  eve  of  the  council  of  war 
which  his  father  had  convoked  to  try  him.  His  head 
was  at  stake,  and  his  father  insisted  that  the  Prussian 
law  relating  to  deserters  should  be  applied  to  him.  It 
is  a  playful  letter,  calculated  to  bring  a  mournful  smile 
to  the  lips  of  that  courageous  sister,  who  remained  so 
faithful  and  devoted  to  him  at  such  an  awful  crisis. 

*  "  When  she  appeared,  vice  never  dared  appear;  she  taught  me  to 
control  my  unruly  passions;  only  by  virtue  could  one  win  favour  in 
her  sight." 
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Their  fiilhirr  nflL-n  si-ems  to  be  in  very  poor  health 
during  the  first  years,  and  Frederick  on  the  pomt  a( 
becoming  king.  The  sent imcnts  which  they  express 
lu  each  other  concerning  that  dreaded  monjirch  who 
has  caused  them  so  much  sulTering,  and  concerning  bis 
approaching  demise,  are  what  we  may  expect  fro«B 
two  sincere  natures.  They  will  feel  little  regret,  iheywfll 
speedily  find  consolation;  and  still  they  iire distressed, 
nature  speaks — "nature  suffers."  as  they  say;  they  are 
conscious  of  (he  affection  of  blood  {tendreisr  du  sang); 
and  when  Frederick  at  last  informs  his  sister  of  that 
long-expected  death,  he  does  it  in  these  words  {June  i, 
1740): 

*'  My  Deiikest  Stsrsit:  God  dispiKed  of  out  deai  fiXha  ytAti- 
day,  at  thrre  o'clock.  H«  died  wilh  angdic  fitmneu,  and  without 
much  suffering.  I  cinnol  make  up  for  the  lou  that  you  Itavr  lustWMl 
except  by  the  perfect  and  sincere  affection  willi  which,"  etc. 

Prior  to  the  demise  of  their  father,  there  are  soow 
jesting  allusions  to  his  mad  whims  and  to  what  is 
known  of  them  elsewhere.  The  Margravine  is  ill  (as 
she  habitually  was  as  a  result  of  the  sufferings  which 
had  already  destroyed  her  health,  and  which  shortened 
her  life);  she  needs  a  skilful  physician.  Frederick  tells 
her  of  one  in  Beriin,  Herr  von  Superville,  and  bids  her 
write  to  the  king,  to  obtain  leave  to  consult  him. 
When  she  has  obtained  it,  he  suggests  to  her  a  sure 
means  of  keeping  him  in  attendance  on  her  as  long  as 
she  wishes,  and  even  of  taking  a  journey  if  he  pre- 
scribes it ;  that  means  is  for  the  Margravine  to  send  the 
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king  a  few  tall  men  for  his  pet  regiment;  by  virtue  of 
this  "six-foot  compliment"  paid  to  the  king,  all  will 
go  well;  **  two  or  three  tall  men,  dispatched  at  an  op- 
portune moment,  will  be  unanswerable  arguments." 

After  Frederick  became  king  (1740),  the  tender  and 
affectionate  tone  of  the  correspondence  did  not  change 
at  once.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Frederick  goes 
to  visit  his  sister  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Baireuth,  and 
she  returns  the  visit,  at  Berlin ;  aflFection,  and  an  in- 
tense, passionate  affection,  does  not  cease  to  breathe 
in  all  that  they  write  to  each  other.  And  herein  the 
letters,  and  the  facts,  do  not  coincide  with  the  last  part 
of  the  Margravine's  M^moires.  She  would  have  us 
believe  in  a  sudden  cooling-off  on  the  part  of  Frederick 
when  he  became  king,  and  she  complains  of  it  as  of  in- 
constancy for  which  there  was  no  cause.  But  it  was 
she  who  was  first  blameworthy  in  what  ensued,  and 
this  is  how  her  conduct  is  explained.  When  the 
Margravine  married,  she  desired  to  have  with  her  the 
FraQleins  von  Marwitz,  nieces  of  Frau  von  Sonsfeld, 
her  governess.  Later,  noticing  that  her  husband 
seemed  to  distinguish  one  of  them  by  his  attentions, 
she  became  jealous  and  determined  to  find  a  husband 
for  her.  Now,  she  had  obtained  from  the  late  king  the 
favour  of  having  this  young  woman  attend  her,  only 
upon  the  express  condition,  and  upon  her  word  of 
honour,  that  she  would  not  marry  her  outside  of  Prus- 
sia. Thinking  that  she  was  relieved  from  her  promise 
by  the  death  of  the  king  her  father,  she  disregarded 
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that  condition  and  uniled  Frnillcin  von  Marwit?  to  ifl 
officer  of  ihe  imperial  regiment  which  the  Margrave 
commanded.  Frederick,  lo  whom  his  sister  had  Dot 
conllded  her  speciai  reasons,  and  who  was  a  no  less 
jealous  guardian  than  his  father  of  the  interests  of  Ihe 
I'russian  fatherland,  found  cause  for  displeasure  in  this 
foreign  marriage,  as  well  as  in  other  indications  which 
the  Court  of  Baireuth  seemed  lo  be  giving  of  lis  leanittg 
toward  Austria,  and  he  manifested  his  displeasure  10 
his  sister.  The  Margravine,  having  finished  the  writ- 
ing of  her  Mimoircs  while  this  quarrel  was  at  its  height 
{1744).  gave  rein  to  the  prejudice  which  then  swayed 
her.  and,  while  recalling  the  past,  interjected  into  her 
reminiscences  something  of  her  present  irritation;  they 
take  this  colour  or  that  at  Ihe  whim  of  hermoods. 

The  correspondence  enables  us  to  set  all  this  right 
lo-day,  with  absolute  certainty.  In  it  we  find  Ihc 
princess  coming  speedily  to  her  senses  and  making 
reparation  to  her  brother  for  the  vexation  that  she  has 
caused  him.  and  for  the  injustice  toward  him  of  which 
she  has  been  guilty. 

From  that  moment  all  trace  of  the  first  discord  be- 
tween them  disappeared ;  their  affection  blazed  up  again 
from  its  ashes,  brighter  and  more  intense  than  ever;  its 
bonds  were  renewed,  and  were  thereafter  indissoluble; 
brother  and  sister  never  again  ceased  to  be  "  one  heart 
in  two  bodies." 

The  nine  years  preceding  the  Seven  Years'  War  are 
filled  and  enlivened  by  this  correspondence,  which  is 
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altogether  pleasant  reading  and  reflects  honour  on 
both.  It  was  the  brilliant  period,  and  the  most  literary, 
of  Frederick's  reign;  it  was  then  that  he  endeavoured 
to  gather  about  him  the  ^lite  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  and  that  he  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
be  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  1 

Among  the  men  of  letters  who  died  at  Berlin,  there 
was  one  who  was  held  in  little  esteem,  and  whose 
works  have  long  since  been  thrown  aside.  Do  not 
imagine  that  Frederick  thought  them  good,  but  he 
draws  a  living  and  speaking  portrait  of  the  author, 
which  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words: 

"We  have  lost  poor  La  Mettrie  [November  21,  1751].  He  died 
for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  by  eating  a  whole  pheasant  pie  ;  he  took  it  into 
hts  head  to  be  bled,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  German  physicians  that 
bleedmg  could  safely  be  resorted  to  in  indigestion ;  it  succeeded  ill  with 
him.  He  is  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  jovial, 
good  fellow,  a  good  doctor,  and  a  very  wretched  author;  but  by  not 
uading  his  books,  it  was  possible  to  like  him  very  well.'* 

To  know,  of  some  people,  only  their  books,  and, 
for  greater  security,  to  shun  their  persons;  of  others, 
to  know  only  the  persons  while  carefully  avoiding 
their  books; — this  is  a  good  receipt  to  remember,  and 
may  still  be  found  of  useful  application. 

These  various  Items  of  news  which  Frederick  writes 
to  his  sister  are  only  the  accidents  of  their  correspond- 
ence; its  substance  is  made  up  of  their  sentiments, 
their  thoughts,  and  of  moral  or  metaphysical  ques- 
tions which  the  sister  propounds  to  the  brother,  and 

'See  Vol.  I,  pp.  217,  218. 
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whkh  he  strives  to  solve;  for  instance :  "  \Vh;U  is  the 
difTerence  between  constancy  in  esteem  and  constancy 
in  love?"  She  has  plenty  of  leisure  al  BaJreiUh, 
and  she  lacks  only  subjects  and  intinuies,  to  found 
there  a  Hdtel  de  Branciis  or  de  Riimbouillet  on  3  small 
scale.  She  longs  for  conversation;  there  is  emptincsi 
and  silence  all  about  her.  In  default  of  conversation 
near  at  hand,  she  seeks  it  at  a  distance,  and  luckily 
she  finds  in  her  brother  a  correspondent  who  has 
time  for  everything,  i  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  true, 
as  he  says,  that  being  king  makes  him  feci  like  a 
slave,  and  that  It  is  a  trade  which  he  follows  solely  from 
necessity  and  because  his  birth  condemns  him  lo  it. 

"  Most  people  are  ambitious  to  rise;  for  my  part.  I 
would  like  to  descend  if,  as  a  reward  of  that  sacrifice^ 
which  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  for  me  because  it  would 
cost  me  nothing,  I  could  obtain  my  liberty." 

This  liberty,  if  he  had  obtained  it.  might  welt  have 
embarrassed  him,  considering  his  ambition  and  his 
eager  activity.  In  a  journey  to  Italy,  undertaken  by 
the  Margravine  for  her  health,  she  plucks  at  Naples 
a  twig  of  Virgil's  laurel  and  sends  it  to  him  as  a  gilt 
from  the  shade  of  the  poet  to  the  hero  who  is  Alex- 
ander's rival,  Frederick  does  not  enter  into  his  sister's 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  although  he  has  to  his 
credit  the  five  victories  of  his  two  Silesian  wars,  he 
seems  really  confused  by  the  compliment. 

"  I  confess  that  1  had  a  shock  when  I  received  a  laurel  wreilh  from 
yout  hands.     If  anything  could  ovMturn  this  weak  brain  of  mine  the 
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complimentary  words  which  you  add  would  do  it.  But,  my  dear 
sister,  when  I  examine  myself,  I  find  only  a  poor  mortal  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  who  is  often  exceedingly  ill-content  with 
himself  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  more  good  qualities  than  he 
has;  who  is  fitted  to  live  the  life  of  a  private  individual,  but  compelled 
to  live  in  public;  a  philosopher  by  inclination,  and  a  politician  by 
duty;  who  is,  in  a  word,  obliged  to  be  everything  that  he  is  not,  and 
who  has  no  other  merit  than  religious  devotion  to  his  duties." 


While  feigning  to  belittle  himself  thus,  by  curtly 
repelling  all  grandeur,  and  spurning  everything  that 
savours  of  the  demigod,  Frederick  looked  carefully  to 
it  that  he  resembled  a  very  noble  kingly  ideal.  But  in 
this  whole  correspondence  between  the  brother  and 
sister  he  reveals  himself  fully  on  one  side  of  his  na- 
ture,— the  literary,  artistic,  virtuoso,  bel-esprit  side. 
There  is  almost  nothing  of  the  king;  he  is  a  private 
person  talking  of  those  things  which  are  the  delight  of 
his  life.  And  all  this  familiarity  of  an  "old  brother," 
as  he  calls  himself,  is  heightened  by  his  unfailing  ad- 
miration for  his  sister,  whom  he  evidently  considers 
superior  to  himself  in  talent,  in  beauty  of  intellect,  and 
\n  genius.  He  lavishes  attentions  and  little  presents 
upon  her;  he  shares  her  suffering,  he  trembles  for 
her  life;  he  shows  her  to  us  with  "an  indefinable 
grace,  an  air  of  dignity  tempered  by  aflfability,"  which 
the  Margravine's  M^moires  do  not  reveal;  in  a  word, 
by  the  reverential  affection  which  she  inspires  in  him, 
he  arouses  our  interest  in  that  fragile,  rare  creature,  in 
"that  so  feeble  body  and  delicate  constitution,  con- 
joined with  such  a  noble  soul." 
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The  Seven  Years'  W:ir.  interrupting  the  flow  ol 
Frederick's  prosperity  and  his  fully  occupied  leisure, 
puts  his  sister's  spirit  to  the  test — that  nobk  and  sensi- 
tive spirit — and  enables  us  to  appreciate  her  in  twr 
most  eminent  qualities,  in  lier  truly  hisloric  attitude. 

Frederick  saw  the  war  approaching  from  a  longdis- 
tance, although  it  surprised  him  a  little  at  Ihe  bsL 
His  sister  prophesied  it  and  Teared  it  in  175;,  noting  (be 
collisions  between  England  and  France  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  and  the  maritime  hostit- 
ities  which  followed. 

"  You  t«11  me  of  your  feir  of  war,"  he  wrote  to  tief  (Seplembaa), 
'755)i  "bul,  my  dear  siiter,  it '«3  long  wiy  fromthcOhioRlvn  lolht 
Spree,  and  from  the  fert  of  Seau-Scjour  to  Berlin,  t  will  wiger  tint 
the  AuMrinns  will  not  move  at  once  in  Ftindcts.  W31  ttxvtU  like  * 
great  lady:  She  began  In  Amerka,  now  the  hA(  rfichrd  the  ocno 
ind  the  Er)giish  Clminel:  she  hasn't  hnded  ytl,  and  if  tin  doei  had 
next  ^ringr  she  miy  perhaps,  for  gmler  comfort,  travel  in  i  fitter,  m 
th*t  we  shall  tee  tier  corning  a  long  way  off.  And  alter  sU,  one  h  O* 
powd  to  so  mmy  risks  in  Ihe  regular  coune  of  life,  that  wir  adds  to 
them  only  a  trifle." 

Ere  long  the  two  rival  powers,  realising  that  an  open 
condict  was  inevitable,  laboured  to  involve  the  different 
continental  powers  in  their  quarrel:  France  formed  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  England  joined  hands  with 
Prussia.  Having  felt  the  pulse  of  Austria  and  satisHed 
himself  of  her  unfriendly  designs,  Frederick  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  her  and  to  take  the  field 
without  a  preliminary  declaration  of  war.  That  was 
his  sister's  advice. 


^/^, 
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The  fateful  year  1757  began;  it  was  the  year  most 
fruitful  in  sudden  changes  of  all  sorts,  when  Frederick 
seemed  to  experience  all  possible  contradictory  freaks 
of  fortune;  in  the  following  years  he  had  to  contend 
against  repetitions  simply,  severe  enough  still,  but 
less  so  than  at  first.  The  Margravine  takes  the  most 
absorbing  interest  in  his  fate;  she  admires  him  as 
her  hero,  as  the  greatest  of  reigning  princes,  **and  one 
of  those  phenomenal  mortals  who  appear  at  most  only 
once  in  a  century."  After  his  early  successes,  from 
which  he  does  not  perhaps  reap  all  the  advantage  that 
he  might  have  done,  she  beholds  him  on  the  point  of 
being  crushed  between  the  three  hostile  powers ;  she 
bums  to  intervene  in  his  behalf  Events  urge  him  to 
consent.  After  his  defeat  at  Kolin  (June  18th),  he  seems 
disposed  to  allow  her  to  move  in  his  interest — this 
sister  endowed  with  virile  courage,  who  would  be  in- 
capable of  advising  him  to  do  anything  unworthy. 
She  offers  to  make  an  attempt  at  opening  negotiations 
with  France. 

On  July  7,  17^7,  Frederick  wriles  to  her  these  sig- 
nificant words  which  aptly  define  the  delicate  r6le  that 
she  had  undertaken  in  that  grave  emergency. 

"Since,  my  dear  sister,  you  insist  upon  undertaking  the  great  work 
of  peace,  1  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  send  this  M.  de  Mirabeau  to 
France.  I  will  gladly  provide  for  his  expenses;  he  may  offer  the  favour- 
ite [Madame  de  Pompadour]  as  much  as  five  hundred  thousand 
aowns  for  peace,  and  he  may  increase  his  offer  much  beyond  that  sum 
if  he  can  at  the  same  time  bind  her  to  secure  some  advantages  for  us. 

You  realise  how  discreetly  this  matter  must  be  handled,  and  how  little 
VOL.  11.-34. 
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I  must  appear  in  it;  the  leasl  iuspicion  of  any  I  King  of  the  lort  in  Eng- 
Uiul  might  ruin  everything.  I  think  th.it  yoiiremisuiy  wouUdowtfl 
to  apply  also  to  his  Jtinsinan  [Berni'i]  who  hai  lately  become  minbt«. 
md  whoM  influence  b  increasing  day  by  diy.  Kowevct,  I  leive  it  il 
to  you.  To  whom  could  I  more  filly  enlfi;it  the  interest*  o( »  country 
whoas  welfare  I  seek,  than  luiiislM  whom  I  adure.  and  uk0,d/lfto^ 
far  mart  accomflUhti  tkan  I,  ii  tiitelhfr  mjnfl/f  " 

It  was  shortly  afu-r  this  that  the  Margravine  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  use  of  Voltaire  for  another 
essay  of  the  same  sort  and  with  the  same  object,  but 
which  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  preceding  one. 

She  had  never  ceased  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Voltaire,  and  had  corresponded  with  him  both  beibre 
and  after  his  fail  from  grace  at  Berlin.  In  her  corrC' 
spondcnce  with  him  she  called  herself  "  Sister  Wilhc^ 
mina,"  or  "Sister  Guillemetle,"  of  the  same  abbey  as 
'■Brother  Voltaire." 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  perfect  taste  of  all  the  plew* 
antry  that  we  find  in  these  early  letters  of  the  Margra- 
vine; she  is  eminently  a  person  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived  and,  to  some  extent,  of  her  native  land.  She 
suspects  as  much  herself,  and  would  like  Voltaire  to 
give  to  her  little  society  a  last  touch,  a  final  polish  of 
civilisation,  by  making  "a  pilgrimage  to  Notre-Dame 
de  Baireuth." 

He  always  promises  and  never  comes.  "  You  im- 
pose upon  me  the  fate  of  Tantalus;  pray  out-German 
the  Germans  in  your  resolutions  and  give  me  the 
pleasure  ofseeing  you  again."  She  implores  the  poet- 
philosopher    "  to  guide  her  in  the  way  of  truth."  and 
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meanwhile  she  makes  objections,  but  always  in  a  more 
advanced,  more  radical  direction.  But  we  have  little 
concern  with  the  Margravine's  philosophy,  which  is 
little  more  than  her  brother's  in  a  different  form;  we 
are  especially  concerned  with  the  ardent  and  loyal  sen- 
timents which  she  revealed  and  which  characterise 
her  more  truly. 

As  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  volume  1  she  opened 
negotiations  with  Voltaire  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Kolin.  Voltaire  at  once  set  to  work  with  an  activity 
of  which  certain  letters  in  his  previously  published 
Correspondance g2iVt  us  a  hint,  and  which  other  letters 
recently  [1836]  published  have  made  abundantly  clear. 
Being  then  in  Switzerland,  at  Les  Ddlces,  and  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  Tronchins  of  Geneva,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  employ  one  of  the  members  of  that  family, 
a  banker  at  Lyon,  and  to  use  him  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  archbishop  of  that  city, 
Cardinal  de  Tencin,  formerly  of  the  royal  council,  but 
momentarily  out  of  office,  who,  nevertheless,  still  had 
friends  at  Versailles  and  gleams  of  hope  of  returning 
thither. 

In  a  note  dictated  to  Tronchin  the  cardinal  welcomed 
the  overture,  while  gently  putting  aside  the  ambitious 
prospect  of  which  a  glimpse  was  offered  him;  he  said, 
among  other  things:  **  I  will  willingly  take  charge  of 
Madame  la  Margrave's  letter,  and  I  think  that  she  will 
do  well  to  embody  in  the  letter  which  she  writes  me 

*Vol.  I,  p.  217. 
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the  judicious  rellcciions  scl  forih  liy  M.  dc  Voluitc  in 
his  letter  concerning  the  aggrandisement  ofthe  House 
of  Austria." 

A  letter  in  the  sense  suggested  was  written  by  the 
Margravine  and  addressed,  not  to  the  King  of  France. 
but  to  the  c;irdin;il;  the  leller  to  the  king  was  not  to 
come  until  after  they  had  felt  the  ground  at  Versailies. 
Meanwhile  overtures  were  also  made  to  the  Marshal 
de  Richelieu,  then  commanding  the  French  army  in 
Saxony;  and  while  no  delinite  result  was  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  main  object,  they  succeeded,  by 
indirect  means,  in  abating  his  individual  zeal. 

Then  followed  weeks  of  terrible  apprehension  for 
the  Margrpvine.  Berlin  was  for  two  days  in  the 
power  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  held  the  inhabitants 
to  ransom,  Frederick,  in  the  curious  verses  which  he 
wrote  at  all  hazards  in  the  brief  brealhing-sp.ices  be- 
tween battles,  and  which  .afterwards  obtained  almost 
as  much  currency  as  his  bulletins,  had  manifested  a 
design  more  after  the  antique  than  the  modern  fashion: 
it  was,  after  attempting  one  last  great  coup,  to  refuse 
to  survive  his  ruin — to  kill  himself.  He  had  said  so  in 
the  Bpftre  to  d'Argens.  He  said  so  again  to  Voltaire, 
in  the  best  verses  that  he  ever  wrote: 


"  Pour  moi,  menace  du  naufrage, 
Je  dois,  en  alTrontant  I'orage, 
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He  repeated  it  to  his  sister  at  the  close  of  the  £pttre 
that  he  addressed  to  her  in  August,  1757: 


11 


Ainsi,  mon  seul  asile,  et  mon  unique  port 

Se  trouve,  chere  soeur,  dans  Ics  bras  de  la  mort."  * 

His  sister  replied  at  once  (September  15th): 

'*  Your  letter  and  the  one  you  wrote  to  VoUaire,  my  dear  brother, 
have  almost  killed  me.  Great  God!  what  a  ghastly  determination! 
Ah !  my  dear  brother,  you  say  that  you  love  me,  and  you  plunge  a 
dagger  into  my  heart.  Your  Epitre,  which  I  have  just  received,  has 
made  my  tears  flow  in  rivers.  1  am  ashamed  now  that  1  was  so  weak. 
My  misery  would  be  so  great  that  I  should  fmd  in  it  a  more  dignified 
resource.  Your  faU  icill  be  decisive  of  mine;  I  will  not  survive 
your  misfortunes  nor  those  of  my  family.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
thai  this  is  my  steadfast  resolution.  But,  after  this  confession,  I  beg 
you  to  consider  the  pitiable  state  of  your  enemy  [Maria-Theresa]  when 
you  were  before  Prague.  There  has  been  a  sudden  change  of  fortune 
on  both  sides;  this  change  may  be  repeated  when  you  least  expect  it. 
Csesar  was  once  the  slave  of  pirates  and  became  the  lord  of  the  earth. 
A  great  genius  like  yours  finds  resources  even  when  all  is  lost.   .    .    ." 

Voltaire  wrote  to  Frederick  in  the  same  strain  and 
redeemed  all  his  past  offences  by  the  good  sense  and 
frankness  of  his  remonstrances.  To  kill  one's  self  in 
order  to  avoid  yielding  would  be,  in  Frederick's  posi- 
tion, to  commit  a  deed  inspired  by  pride  much  more 
than  by  courage,  especially  the  courage  of  a  patriotic 

citizen. 

As  for  the  Margravine,  after  remonstrating  to  Fred- 
erick, she  did  not  hesitate,  but  held  herself  ready  to 
share  and  to  imitate  his  fate. 

'  **  And  so,  dear  sister,  my  sole  refuge  and  qiy  only  safe  harbour 
are  to  be  found  in  the  arms  of  death." 
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"  1  am  ill  3  ftighlful  (.ouililion,"  ihe  wrole  to  Voltjirc  (Autcinl  iqdil, 
"  and  I  shall  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  hou*e  and  my  bmily;  UbI 
15  IHe  only  consdalion  I  hJve  left."  AnJ  on  Oi^oba  i6th:''Ow 
siluntion  ii  still  unchanged;  a  tomb  is  oar  ouUook.  AltlMugh  iD 
itemt  lost,  tUete  are  some  things  which  no  one  can  Uk«  from  as: 
they  are  sleadfaslncss  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart." 

Meanwhile  Frederick  freely  discussed  with  her  his 
tragic  resoluiion,  and  their  common  destiny  ;  he  (eh 
the  force  of  the  arguments  that  were  put  before  him 
and  admitted  them  in  part. 

"  If  I  fi)11owL'd  my  own  inclination  solely,  /  ikould  kavt  dnf^Uhti 
mfsW/'imtanlly  after  the  unlucky  battte  thai  1  lo*t;  but  I  Mt  Ibat 
ihit  would  be  rank  weakness,  ami  that  il  w«s  my  duly  to  rrpair  Iltt 
evil  thai  had  befallen.  My  atiachmeiit  to  Ihe  Slate  reawoke;  I  sud  to 
myself:  '  It  is  not  in  good,  but  in  evil  foilune,  th*t  one  rarely  tmdf 
defenders.' " 

But  this  attachment  to  the  St;ile,  he  held,  could  not 
bind  him  beyond  certain  limits,  and  there  were  hu- 
miliations which  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  undergo. 

The  long  distances  and  the  difficulties  of  commun- 
ication caused  breaks  in  their  correspondence  and  in- 
tervals of  silence  which  led  the  Margravine  to  fear  that 
everything  was  consummated  ;  witness  this  feverish, 
delirious  letter,  which  gives  voice  to  the  paroxysm  of 
her  affection  and  her  anxiety: 

"  Death  and  ten  thousand  torments  could  offer  nothing  equal  to  my 
fHghtfiil  slate  of  mind  There  are  rumours  aboul  Ihal  make  me  shudder; 
they  say  th.it  you  are  dangerously  wounded — others  say,  sick.  In 
vain  have  I  put  forth  every  effort  lo  olltain  news  of  you;  T  can  leam 
nothing.  O  my  dear  brother!  whatever  may  happen  to  you,  I  shall 
not  survive  you.     If  I  am  left  in  this  cruel  uncertainty,  I  shall  sink  ud- 
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der  it,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  you  a 
courier,  but  I  dared  not.  In  God's  name,  send  me  a  line.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  have  written ;  my  heart  is  torn  asunder,  and  I  feel  as  if 
my  mind  were  wandering  with  anxiety  and  terror.  O  my  dearest, 
adorable  brother,  have  pity  on  me!  Heaven  grant  that  I  maybe  mis- 
taken and  that  you  will  scold  me!  but  the  slightest  thing  that  con- 
cerns you  goes  to  my  heart  and  alarms  my  love  too  keenly.  May  I 
die  a  thousand  deaths,  if  only  you  may  live  and  be  happy!  I  can  say 
no  more, — my  grief  is  choking  me."— {October  15,  1757.) 

In  this  extremity,  while  Frederick  argued  about  his 
situation  like  a  man  who  had  read  and  pondered  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
People,"  and  while  he  assumed  to  usurp  the  most 
ambitious  of  all  privileges  for  a  mortal,  — that  of  *'  end- 
ing the  play"  in  which  he  was  an  actor  **at  what- 
ever point  he  chose," — the  aspect  of  affairs  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  slight  puflF  of  fortune's  breath  ren- 
dered of  no  account  all  his  exalted  reminiscences  of 
Cato.  Every  one  knows  the  unforeseen  incidents  of 
the  battle  of  Rossbach:  a  prolonged  false  march,  be- 
fore a  strongly  posted  enemy,  who  had  had  time  to 
draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  brought  about  an  easy  and 
speedy  defeat,  the  moral  effect  of  which,  however, 
was  enormous.  **lt  was  a  baiaille  en  douceur/' 
said  Frederick,  announcing  his  victory  to  the  Mar- 
gravine (November  5th).  **  Thank  God!  I  had  less 
than  a  hundred  men  killed."  And  he  >yas  justified  in 
adding:  "Now  I  shall  go  down  into  the  tomb  in 
peace,  since  the  reputation  and  honour  of  my  nation 
are  saved.  We  may  be  unfortunate,  but  we  shall  not 
be  dishonoured." 
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In  her  great  joy,  the  Margravine  wrote  Vullairr  • 
detailed  bulletin;  she  added  an  assurance  that  thdr 
sincere  desire  for  peace  was  unchanged.  She  drew 
heavily  on  her  strength  iii  writing  these  long  letters; 
her  health  was  wrecked,  a  dry  cough  racked  her 
body,  and  she  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  last  days 
of  her  mortal  suffering. 

Letters  between  the  Margravine  and  her  brother  in 
the  early  months  of  17^8  are  rare,  whether  because  a 
goodly  number  have  been  lost  or  suppressed,  or  be- 
cause the  Margravine's  ill  health  made  them  less  fre- 
quent. Frederick  tries  to  save  his  sister's  territory 
from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  lead  the  enemy  in  an- 
other direction  by  frequent  diversions.  In  every  letter, 
and  in  the  most  hijarlfelt  tone,  he  expresses  his  sym- 
pathy with  her  suffering  and  all  that  she  is  in  histiie. 


"  WhatI  111  and  weak  u  you  are,  you  dwell  upon  my  c 
ment«.'  Upon  my  word,  th:il  is  loo  much  Think  Mlher — think  ind 
be  fully  con vi need —Ihsl  without  you  there  b  no  more  happiness  in 
life  for  me,  (hat  my  life  hangs  upon  yours,  and  Ihat  il  rests  with  you 
to  cut  short  or  prolong  my  career,  if  you  love  me,  give  me  some 
hope  of  your  recovery.  No, — life  would  be  inlolerable  to  me  without 
you.  This  is  not  mere  cinply  talk,  il  is  Irue.  My  heart  and  rny  soul 
are  at  Baireuth,  with  you,  and  my  (rail  body  vegetates  here,  on  the 
highroads  and  in  camp." 

And  she,  when  she  had  reached  the  final  period  of 
her  illness  and  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  wrote  to 
him  (August  10,  1758): 

"  You  wish,  my  dear  brother,  to  know  about  my  condition.  I 
have  been  in  bed  six  months,  like  a  pooi  Lazarus.     For  the  l*st  week 
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1  have  been  placed  on  a  wheeled  chair  to  give  me  a  little  change  of 
position.  I  have  a  dry  cough  which  is  very  violent,  and  which  they 
cannot  control;  my  legs,  as  well  as  my  hands  and  face,  are  swollen  as 
big  as  a  bushel  measure.  ...  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate;  I  shall  live 
and  die  content,  provided  that  you  are  happy.'' 

She  died  on  the  14th  of  October  in  that  year  (1758), 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine, — the  same  day  that  her  brother 
was  beaten  at  Hochkirch  by  the  Austrians.  When 
he  learned  of  that  too-long-expected  death,  he  was 
plunged  in  gloom  and  mourning.  **  1  never  saw  such 
profound  affliction,"  says  his  reader,  Herr  von  Catt,  in 
his  unpublished  memoirs;  **  shutters  closed,  his  room 
barely  lighted  by  a  faint  gleam  of  daylight;  reading 
serious  works:  Bossuet's  Oraisons  Fun^bres,  Fl^chier, 
Mascaron,  and  a  volume  of  Young,  for  which  he 
asked  me."  He  consecrated  to  her  memory  a  noble 
passage  in  his  "History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War." 
Of  various  passages  in  his  poetry  I  say  nothing;  he 
fully  realised  that  not  in  that  way  would  he  give  her 
immortality. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  belittle  the  eminent  qualities  of 
the  Margravine,  after  striving  so  carefully  to  assemble 
them  and  lay  them  before  the  reader's  eyes.  She  was 
evidently  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction,  intellect- 
ual, unaffected,  piquant,  capable  of  satire,  even  more 
capable  of  affection,  tenderly  devoted  to  her  brother, 
and  at  need  measuring  up  to  him  in  firmness  of  char- 
acter and  stoic  determination.  In  one  of  the  most 
critical  emergencies  which  persons  of  their  rank  have 
ever  had  to  face,  she  conducted  herself  with  exceeding 
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vigour  and  ;i  st-lf-sacriUcing  spirit;  if  Frederick  lud 
come  to  a  violent  enJ  nl  tti.it  lime,  she  would  un- 
questionably have  died  witli  iiim;  she  h.-id  the  soul  of 
a  Portia  or  a  Roland.  Bui  why  Is  it  Ihat  her  whole 
life,  und  that  countenance,  so  animated  and  so  brave, 
always  lack  a  certain  charm,  a  certain  Ideal  beauty, 
which  neither  poet  nor  painter  can  bestow  upon  ihem 
without  being  unfaittiful  to  the  truth  ?  In  less  distaot 
times  there  was  another  sister  of  a  king,  who  would 
fain  have  shared  her  brothers  fate  and  have  died  with 
him;  this  other  king  was  far  from  being  a  great  nun, 
or  even  superior  to  other  men;  he  was  simply  an 
honourable  man,  and  his  sister  was  a  pure,  sweet, 
simple,  pious  woman,  especially  rich  in  treasures  of 
the  heart.  To  die  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  kHI 
herself  with  him,— that  is  what  that  angelic  creature 
had  meditated  upon  in  her  patient  and  traniiuil  hero- 
ism, at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix.  Let  us  give  Ihem  their 
names:  Louis  XVI. 's  sister,  Madame  fhsabeth,  who 
had  so  many  opportunities  to  escape  and  to  leave 
France,  chose  to  remain  where  danger  wafe,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  suffer  everything  and  to  die.  The 
sacrifice  was  consummated;  and  thanks  to  the  vic- 
tim's simplicity  of  heart,  thanks  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  springs  of  faith  whence  she  drew  her  inspiration, 
there  descended  upon  her,  in  that  supreme  immoia- 
tion  of  self,  a  divine  ray  which  never  leaves  her,  and 
which  illumines  that  spotless  brow  and  that  celestial 
glance  with  the  serene  purity  of  one  of  Raphael's  faces. 
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This  said,  let  us  be  content  to  recognise  in  the  Mar- 
gravine one  of  the  original  women  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — a  lively  wit,  a  rare  pride,  a  character,  and 
a  profile  which  have  their  well-defined  place,  not 
only  in  anecdote,  but  also  in  the  history  of  her  time; 
and  which  will  always  be  distinguishable  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  beside  the  king,  her  brother. 
She  has  her  name  and  her  title  in  the  book  of  the 
future;  her  Correspondance  cloaks  and  redeems  her 
Mdmoires;  and  whenever  she  is  mentioned,  people 
will  say  first  of  all:  **She  was  a  king's  sister." 
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Seaumarcbais. 

THE  eighteenth  century  is  no  more  complete 
without  Beaumarchais  than  without  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  or  Mirabeau;  he  is  one  of  its  most 
original,  most  characteristic,  most  revolutionary  per- 
sonages. When  he  is  revolutionary,  it  is  from  im- 
pulse, from  precipitancy,  and  with  no  fixed  purpose 
to  go  so  far  as  one  might  think.  In  this  regard  he 
strongly  resembles  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  shares 
the  honour  of  being  perhaps  the  wittiest  man  of  his 
time.  But  Voltaire  had  more  taste  than  Beaumar- 
chais; Beaumarchais  followed  his  wit  wherever  it 
chose  to  go,  abandoned  himself  to  it,  and  never  mas- 
tered it.  In  speaking  of  him,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  be  systematic,  for  he  himself  was  nothing  of  the 
kind;  he  was  simply  a  man  of  great  natural  parts, 
tossed  about  and  sometimes  submerged  in  the  waves 
of  his  epoch,  and  swimming  in  many  currents. 

Pierre- Augustin-Caron,  who  later  assumed  the  name 
of  Beaumarchais,  was  born  in  Paris,  January  24,  1732, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie.  His  family, 
originally  of  Normandie,  had  afterwards  settled  in 
Brie;  it  was  of  the  Protestant  faith.     Beaumarchais' 
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father,  a  watchmaker  by  trade,  who  brought  up  his 
son  in  the  same  handicraft,  seems  to  have  been  a 
worthy,  goDtl-hcaricd  man,  who  had  retained,  of  Ws 
Protestant  habits,  a  goodly  store  of  religious  convic- 
tion and  affection.  When,  at  a  later  period,  during 
his  famous  lawsuits,  he  was  sneered  at  because  of  his 
middle-class  extraction,  Beaumarchais  spoke  of  this 
father  of  his  in  a  charming  way,  which  reminds  one 
of  Horace; 

"  You  begin  Ihn  masterpiece  of  youis,"  he  said  to  MxUme  Gob- 
man  (his  adverury),  "  by  ceproaching  me  with  my  anccston'  indc 
Alas!  madame,  it  is  too  true  that  the  last  of  them  all  (onibincd  with 
several  branches  of  trade  quite  a  reputalion  in  the  art  of  witdunaking. 
Being  obliged  to  plead  jfuilty  to  this  charge.  I  confets  with  tonoar 
that  nothing  can  acquit  me  of  the  jusi  accuMticn  whidi  you  make 
against  me — of  lieinj^  Ihe  son  of  my  father.  But  I  paux,— Jot  I  led 
him  behind  me,  looking  at  whil  I  am  writinit,  *nd  laughing  H  tit 
enibntces  me.  Oh  !  you  who  throw  my  fatliei  at  my  heaid,y«u  tim 
no  conception  of  his  noble  heart.  In  (ruth,  leaving  the  watdi(>MldD( 
out  of  the  question,  I  know  no  other  father  fo(  whont  I  would  can  to 
exchange  him." 

This  sensitive,  honourable,  virtuous  father  wrote 
one  day  to  his  son,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  having 
gone  thither  to  avenge  one  of  his  sisters  {1764),  a  let- 
ter which  has  been  pubhshed,  and  which  would  be 
worthy  of  Diderot's  father,  or  of  Diderot  himself 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  father  in  one  of  his 
dramas: 

■■  You  urge  me  modestly  to  love  you  a  little.  That  is  not  possble, 
my  dear  boy  :  a  son  tike  you  is  not  of  Ihe  sort  to  t>e  loved  only  a  little 
by  a  father  who  Ihmks  and  feels  as  I  do.  The  tears  of  affection 
which  fall  from  my  eyes  on  Iha  paper  are  abundant  proof  of  A,    Tbt 
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excellent  qualities  of  your  heart,  the  strength  and  nobility  of  your 
mind,  fill  me  with  the  most  devoted  love.  Oh!  my  son,  my  dear  son, 
the  honour  of  my  grey  hairs,  how  have  I  deserved  ii^om  my  God  the 
favours  with  which  He  overwhelms  me  in  my  dear  son  ?  To  my  mind, 
a  son  like  you  is  the  greatest  favour  that  He  can  bestow  upon  an  hon- 
ourable, sensitive  father.  My  great  suffering  has  ceased  since  yester- 
day, as  I  am  able  to  write  to  you.  I  was  five  days  and  four  nights 
without  eating  or  sleeping,  and  groaning  constantly.  In  the  intervals 
when  my  suffering  abated  a  little,  I  read  Crandison,  and  in  how 
many  places  1  found  a  striking  resemblance  between  Grandison  and 
my  son!  Father  of  your  sisters,  and  friend  and  benefactor  of  your 
father  !  If  England,  I  said  to  myself,  has  its  Grandisons,  France  has 
its  Beaumarchais." 

To  understand  the  enthusiasm  and  the  tone  of  this 
letter,  it  should  be  said  that  Beaumarchais,  about  this 
time,  had  signalised  himself  by  an  energetic  proof  of 
devotion  to  his  family.  We  see  in  it,  however,  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  family  in  the  rare  moments  when 
they  are  not  joking.  One  of  Beaumarchais'  sisters 
also  compared  him  to  Grandison.  Evidently  he  was 
the  hero  and  the  hope  of  the  family ;  the  only  son  among 
five  sisters,  only  three  of  whom  had  remained  in  France, 
and  all  of  whom  adored  and  admired  him,  whether 
for  his  wit,  or  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart.  Endowed 
with  physical  attractions,  and  with  an  inventive  mind, 
overflowing  with  audacity  and  gaiety,  there  was  in 
his  acts  and  in  his  whole  personality  something  which 
prepossessed  people  in  his  favour;  and  he  himself  was 
prepossessed  first  of  all.  When  he  made  his  ddbut 
m  letters,  rather  late  in  life,  all  those  who  spoke  of 
him  commented  at  the  outset  upon  this  air  of  self- 
assurance  and  conceit.    The  self-assurance,  which  was 
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simply  unbounded  confidence  in  his  wit  and  in  his 
talents,  he  alwnys  retained;  but  the  conceit  was  on 
the  surface  only,  for  nil  those  who  saw  him  at  close 
quarters,  people  of  all  sorts,  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  an  excellent  fellow, 

I  leave  it  for  his  biographer  to  describe  his  first 
essays  in  verse,  in  rhymed  prose.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  from  Spain,  to  one  of  his  sisters,  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  in  which  one  may  detect 
through  the  schoolboy,  something  of  Cherubino  and 
of  the  libertine,  a  ready  pen,  and  abundant  g:iiely. 
This  gaiety  is  the  essential  thing  in  Bcaum^rchats. 
and  it  was  destined  never  to  betray  him  when  he  gave 
himself  up  to  il,  whereas  his  sensibility  sometimes  im- 
peiled  him  toward  pathos. 

He  continued  for  quite  a  long  white  in  watchmik- 
ing,  and  his  vanity  did  not  suffer  for  it.  He  exhibited 
his  creative  talent  by  an  escapement  which  he  in- 
vented, and  which  one  Lepante  contested  his  right  to. 
The  cause  was  carried  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
and  Beaumarchais  won  it.  This  first  title  of  honour 
never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  him,  and  he  kept  the  parch- 
ment in  a  casket  beside  the  manuscript  of  Figaro. 
However,  after  spending  thus  a  large  part  of  his  youth 
between  four  show-windows,  as  he  says,  he  tired  of 
it  and  took  his  flight.  It  is  at  this  point  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  what  he  called  "the 
philosophical  romance  of  his  life."  We  will  simply 
call  attention  to  a  few  heads  of  chapters.     He  was 
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fond  of  music,  he  sang,  and  wrote  songs;  he  could 
play  the  guitar,  and  above  all  the  harp,  then  a  great 
novelty,  and  he  carried  into  these  amusements  that 
spirit  of  invention  which  he  displayed  in  everything. 
What  a  delightful  musician,  what  a  fascinating  and  in- 
sinuating Lindor,  Beaumarchais  must  have  been  at 
twenty-four  years ! 

He  became  acquainted  with  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
held  a  subordinate  office  at  Court;  she  loved  him, 
and,  her  husband  having  died,  he  secured  the  office 
by  marrying,  on  November  27,  1756,  the  widow, 
whose  name  was  Marie-Madeleine  Aubertin.  He 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  loae  her  shortly  after,  and 
was  left  a  widower  on  September  29,  1757.  How- 
ever, he  had  this  little  office  at  Court,  which  gave  him 
a  foothold  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers.  As 
a  musician,  as  an  agreeable  young  man,  of  no  conse- 
quence, he  was  introduced,  about  1760,  into  the 
circle  of  Mesdames  Royales,  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV. 

"I  passed  four  years,"  he  said,  "  earning  their  good- 
will by  the  most  assiduous  and  most  unselfish  atten- 
tion to  various  details  of  their  amusements.*' 

The  great  financier,  Paris-Duverney,  who  had  be- 
come in  his  old  age  superintendent  of  the  ficole  Mili- 
taire,  of  which  he  had  first  suggested  the  idea  to  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  and  the  organisation  of  which 
he  had  directed,  ardently  desired  that  the  royal  family 
should  honour  with  a  visit  that  patriotic  establishment 
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to  which  he  was  devoting  his  last  thoughts, 
had  not  as  yet  succeeded  In  ot»:iining  this  supreme 
testimony  of  regard  when  BenumarchaJs.  undertook  to 
arouse  in  Mesdames  the  desire  to  make  the  visit,  and 
to  communicate  it  through  them  to  the  dauphin,  and 
if  possible  to  the  king  himself.  He  succeeded.  Du- 
verney.  in  his  gratitude,  loudly  declared  that  he  would 
make  the  young  man's  fortune. 

He  kept  his  word.  After  various  promising  otkn 
which  did  not  turn  out  as  he  wished,  "it  occurred  to 
him  to  fulfil  his  promise  at  a  single  stroke."  says 
Beaumarchais,  "by  lending  me  live  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  purchase  an  office,  which  I  was  lo  repay  at 
my  leisure  from  the  proceeds  of  the  interests  which 
he  promised  me  in  various  great  undertakings."  This 
office,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  the  I>epartmeni  o( 
Forests  and  Public  Lands,  although  purchased  by 
Beaumarchais,  he  was  unable  to  retain;  he  found  an 
insurmountable  obstable  in  the  united  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  society  which  he  sought  to  enter,  and 
which  deemed  him  unworthy  by  reason  of  his  watch- 
making antecedents.  He  indulged  in  divers  philo- 
sophical reflections  upon  human  folly,  did  not  lose  his 
temper,  and  turned  in  another  direction.  Shortly  after, 
we  find  him  in  possession  of  another  office  at  Court, 
his  titles  being  equerry,  counsellor-secretary  to  the 
king,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  chase  in  the  baili- 
wick of  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  Due  de  la  Valliere 
was  captain.     In  this  capacity  of  lieutenant-general  of 
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the  chase,  he  had  cognisance  of  certain  offences,  and 
was  invested  with  a  judicial  office  the  functions  of 
which  he  performed  without  too  much  hilarity. 

In  1764  (he  was  then  thirty-two  years  old),  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  his  life  takes  place,  which 
he  himself  has  described  in  one  of  his  memorials:  I 
refer  to  the  episode  of  Clavico,  upon  which  dramas 
have  been  written ;  but  the  only  real  drama  is  in 
Beaumarchais.  To  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  sum- 
mary: Beaumarchais  was  informed  that,  of  his  iwo 
sisters  who  had  long  been  settled  in  Spain,  the 
younger,  who  was  not  married,  had  been  twice  on  the 
point  of  marrying  a  man  of  talent,  one  of  the  higher 
government  clerks  in  Madrid,  named  Clavico,  who 
had  twice  broken  his  word.  This  young  sister,  dying 
of  her  love  and  of  the  insult,  appeals  for  a  defender 
and  an  avenger.  Beaumarchais  sets  out,  supplied 
with  letters  from  Paris-Duverney  (including  many  let- 
ters of  exchange),  and  with  all  sorts  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  ambassador.  He  arrives  at  Madrid,  calls 
upon  Clavico  without  giving  his  name,  invents  a  pre- 
text, tests  him  "in  conversation,  talks  to  him  about 
literature,  flatters  him,  attacks  him  through  his  self- 
esteem,  and  then  suddenly  turns  about,  broaches  the 
delicate  subject,  holds  the  sword  over  his  head  for 
some  time,  the  better  to  thrust  with  it; — and  his  nar- 
rative of  all  this  dialogue,  with  the  pantomime  of  the 
victim,  is  a  masterpiece  of  strategy  and  of  shrewd 
management,  which  constantly  borders  on  the  tragic 
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and  the  comic  at  the  same  time.  But  the  end  or  the 
adventure  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  b^innti^ 
and  Beaumarchuis  is  very  ne^ir  becoming  the  dupe  of 
the  knave  whom  he  has  unmasked  and  pressed  so 
close. 

This  family  affair  concluded,  and  Beaumarchats 
having  escaped  the  danger  in  which  ii  had  involved 
him,  he  remained  another  whole  year  in  Spain,  trying 
to  engage  in  business  and  to  carry  through  certain 
important  enterprises  in  the  name  of  a  French  com- 
pany. So  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  was  a  matter  of 
contracting  to  supply  various  American  provinces 
with  negro  slaves  for  ten  years.  Although  he  did  no* 
succeed,  Bcaumarchais  impressed  all  those  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  Spain  with  a  favour* 
able  idea  of  his  capacity  and  hLt  talents. 

Thus  far.  that  is  to  say,  at  the  lime  of  his  rvtum 
from  Spain  {1765).  he  had  written  nothing  for  the 
[nihlic:  he  wjs  .ili'Hit  to  m.ikc  his  dow.  ;inJ  his  early 
attempts  were  not  happy.  His  drama  Eugenie,  given 
at  the  Com^die-Fran^aise  in  February,  1767,  is  in  the 
vein  of  the  serious,  decent,  domestic  drama,  which 
Diderot  tried  to  bring  into  fashion.  In  Eugenie,  and 
in  Les  Deux  Amis,  which  followed  (January,  1770), 
Beaumarchais  is  as  yet  simply  a  sentimental,  bour- 
geois dramatist,  tearful  and  solemn,  of  the  type  of 
La  Chaussee  and  of  Diderot.  Even  the  latter  did 
not  avow  him  as  a  pupil  and  a  son,  and  CoU^,  who 
knew  what  humour  was,  was  very  far  from  detecting 
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in  him  a  confrere  and  a  master.  "M.  de  Beau- 
marchais/'  says  C0II6,  **  has  proved  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, by  his  drama,  that  he  has  neither  genius,  nor 
talent,  nor  wit."  This  sentence  C0II6  apologises  for 
in  a  note  overflowing  with  admiration  and  repent- 
ance, written  after  the  Barbier  de  S&ville. 

Let  us  leave  once  for  all  this  Beaumarchais-Grandi- 
son,  who  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  let 
us  come  at  once,  through  the  various  incidents  of  his 
life,  to  the  real  Beaumarchais,  whose  veritable  comic 
strain  was  destined  to  manifest  itself  unexpectedly,  and 
all  the  more  naturally,  even  before  he  became  the 
Beaumarchais  of  Figaro,  He  had  always  had  this 
vein  of  gaiety,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  until  late, 
and  only  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  to  introduce  it 
into  his  works.  His  life  as  a  private  individual  was  at 
this  time  most  agreeable  and  almost  opulent.  He  had 
married  a  second  time,  April  11,  1768,  a  widow, 
Genevidve-Madeleine  Wattebled,  Madame  Levesque, 
but  evil  fortune  decreed  that  he  should  lose  her  in 
November,  1770.  Paris-Duverney,  who  had  died  in 
the  meantime,  had  left  for  Beaumarchais  a  statement 
of  account,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed 
him  some  fifteen  thousand  francs.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  famous  series  of  lawsuits  begins.  Paris-Du- 
verney's  heir,  the  Comte  de  La  Blache,  chose  to 
deny  the  debt  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  to  argue 
that  the  account  was  a  forgery.  Hence  a  lawsuit, 
won  in  the  court  of  first  instance  by  Beaumarchais. 
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He.  hunting  more  than  one  hare  iit  once,  and  jUwsyi 
confident  and  imprudent,  had,  while  this  bwsutt  wii 
pending  in  the  Parhamcnt,  a  violent  altercation  wilh 
the  Due  dc  Chaulnes  ubout  a  mistress,  one  Made- 
moiselle Mesnard.  The  result  was  that,  after  eachof 
them  had  been  in  custody  several  daj-s  in  his  own 
house,  the  duke  was  confined  In  a  citadel  and  Bero- 
marchais  imprisoned  at  For-l  Eveque.  His  adversary, 
the  Comie  de  Li  Blache,  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  push  the  affiiir  of  the  fifleen  thousand 
francs  before  the  Parliament;  he  represented  Bcau- 
marchais  as  an  abandoned  person,  a  scoundrel  who 
had  abused  the  confidence  of  everybody  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Forged  letters  from  him  or 
against  him  were  circulated ;  it  was  insinuated  thai  he 
had  rid  himself  by  poison  of  his  two  wives,  the  two 
widows  whom  he  had  married  in  succession.  In 
brief,  the  Comte  de  La  Blache  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
expedients,  won  his  suit,  caused  the  prisoner's  fumi- 
ture  to  be  taken  on  execution,  and  ruined  him  with 
the  costs;  so  that  Beaumarchais  found  himself,  within 
two  months,  "hurled  down  from  the  most  agreeable 
condition  that  a  private  individual  could  enjoy,  into 
misfortune  and  destitution.  I  was  an  object  of  shame 
and  compassion  to  myself,"  he  said. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  this  desperate  plight,  that  he 
exhibited  rare  energy  and  serenity.  A  curious  and 
apparently  most  trivial  incident  gave  him  an  opening, 
which  he  seized,  to  recover  his  advantage,  and  to  rc' 
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trieve,  by  adroitness  and  talent,  all  that  he  had  lost 
This  was  the  decisive  moment  in  Beaumarchais* 
destiny  (June,  1773).  He  was  then  a  man  of  forty 
years,  everything  about  whom,  even  his  wit,  had 
seemed  questionable  up  to  that  time.  He  was  driven 
to  the  wall,  beaten,  crushed;  it  was  for  him  to  dis- 
play, on  the  instant,  energy,  wit,  and  genius;  and  he 
did  it. 

The  incident  which  served  him  as  a  battle-field  when 
everything  seemed  lost  was  this:  being  a  prisoner  at 
For-1  'fiv^que,  and  having  occasion,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  solicit  his  judges,  he  had  obtained  permission 
to  go  out  for  three  or  four  days,  accompanied  by  an 
officer.  In  that  brief  time,  he  made  several  useless 
attempts  to  obtain  access  to  Counsellor  Goezman,  to 
whom  his  cause  was  referred,  and  who  was  pre- 
judiced and  unfavourable  to  him.  Then  it  was,  in  his 
distress  and  despair,  that  he  was  told  that  there  was 
one  infallible  way  of  penetrating  to  this  magistrate's 
study,  and  that  was  to  make  a  present  to  his  wife.  A 
hundred  louis  d'or,  a  lovely  repeating- watch  set  with 
diamonds,  and,  in  addition,  fifteen  louis  in  silver,  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  a  secretary, — ^all  these  things 
were  presented  one  after  another  to  the  wife,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  her  husband,  and  with  a 
promise  on  her  part  that  they  should  all  be  returned 
if  the  suit  were  lost.  It  was  lost,  and  the  lady,  hon- 
ourably enough,  returned  the  one  hundred  louis  and 
the  watch;  but  by  a  singular  freak,  she  persisted  in 
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t  ftfeeefl  wretched  louis  which  were  given 
;  heoce  a  great  outcry,  compUinls.  and 
OMCk  kod  uft  froeo  Counsellor  Go^zman,  who  knew 
or  fid  m  hnewaa  these  details,  and  who  had  the 
■MJacHj  to  acoBc  Bcaumarchats,  on  (he  ground  that 
he  bad  endeavoured  id  bribe  his  judge. 

k  WK,  I  sMf,  frtxn  this  depth  of  oppression  and 
pTOtradoa  dtti  Beaumarchais  ros«  again  and  took  the 
field,  pen  iD  lunJ.  addressing  himscir  this  time,  in 
fcor  coosecMive  mefDorials.  to  public  opinion,  and  lo 
theptUkilseC  wbem  behadtheknadc  of  impressinf 
and  exdtinj^  To  understand  how  he  was  able  thus 
to  reverse  pubBc  opinion,  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
Paritunent  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  that  which 
ChanceBor  Maupeou  had  substituted  for  the  fomier 
Parfiamcnt.  which  was  exiled  and  finally  abolished. 
The  art  of  Bcaumarchais  consisied  in  impercepttbty 
contban^ng  bis  cause  with  the  insult  inllicied  upon 
IN-  w'lole  njlu>-i.  jnJ  in  making  himsflC  by  his  ex- 
acerbated pleasantries,  the  universal  avenger.  All  the 
scenes  in  which  he  introduces  Madame  Go^zman — a 
light-headeJ.  rather  pretty  woman,  whose  head  was 
turned  by  a  compliment,  who  was  totally  confused  by 
the  truth,  and  who  offered  in  her  whole  behaviour  a 
mixture  of  knavery,  impudence,  and  innocence — are 
absolutely  perfect  scenes  of  comedy.  The  poor  crea- 
ture! in  her  cross-examination  he  makes  her  say  thai 
black  is  white,  he  makes  her  angry  and  soothes  her; 
when   he  has   pressed   her   beyond  endurance,   she 
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threatens  him  with  a  slap;  when  he  pays  her  a  com- 
pliment»  and  tells  her  that  she  seems  only  eighteen 
years  old  instead  of  thirty,  she  smiles  in  spite  of  herself, 
ceases  to  think  him  so  impertinent,  and  goes  so  far  as 
to  ask  his  hand  to  escort  her  to  her  carriage.  It  is  all 
delicious  in  its  gaiety,  its  shrewdness,  and  its  irony. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  those  whom  he  introduces  on  his 
stage:  we  recognise  them,  and  we  never  forget  them. 

Public  opinion  at  once  declared  itself,  and  in  a  few 
months  Beaumarchais  had  more  than  regained  public 
esteem,  he  possessed  popularity, — that  universal  fa- 
vour, at  that  time  sovereign  and  triumphant,  which 
did  not  as  yet  realise  its  limits.  In  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself  thenceforth,  the 
sentence  of  the  Parliament  was  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  judgment,  which  was  awaited  by  people 
of  all  classes  with  indescribable  curiosity,  was  peculiar 
and  double-edged:  by  decree  of  February  26,  1774, 
Madame  Go^zman  was  sentenced  to  be  summoned  to 
the  Chamber,  "there  to  be  rebuked  on  her  knees"; 
and  Beaumarchais  to  undergo  the  same  penalty; 
furthermore,  his  memorials  were  sentenced  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman,  as  insulting,  scandalous,  and 
defamatory.  To  arrive  at  this  superb  decision,  the 
Parliament  remained  in  session  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing until  almost  nine  at  night. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  sentence,  Beaumarchais 
was  to  take  supper  in  the  most  exalted  society,  at 
Monsieur  de  Monaco's,  where  he  had  promised  to  read 
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the  Barbier  de  Seville,  the  performance  of  which  was 
postponed,  but  which  the  dauphiness  {Murk  Antoin- 
ette) had  openly  taken  under  her  palronage.  The 
ambble  dauphiness  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  Beaunur- 
chais,  so  to  speak,  by  a  head-dress  called  the  Quet- 
aco.  which  was  so  named  from  one  of  the  jests  in  the 
memorials.  On  thai  evening  the  Prince  de  Conti 
inscribed  his  name  al  Beaumarchais'  house,  and  in- 
vited him  to  pass  the  next  day  with  him.  "  I  want 
you  to  come  to-morrow,"  he  said  in  his  note;  *'we 
are  of  sufficiently  good  family  to  set  the  example  to 
France  of  the  way  in  which  a  great  citizen  like  you 
should  be  treated." 

The  whole  Court  followed  the  prince's  example  and 
wrote  their  names  at  the  condemned  man's  door. 
And  so  he  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rejoinder,  was 
still  nothing  more  than  "the  brilliant  scapegrace." 
as  Voltaire  called  him,  had  suddenly  become  a  "great 
citizen."  Wherever  Be:nimjrch:iis  showed  himself, 
he  was  surrounded  and  applauded  with  frenzy.  The 
lieutenant  of  police,  Monsieur  de  Sartine,  advised  him 
not  to  appear  in  public.  "  To  be  rebuked,"  he  said, 
"  is  not  the  whole  thing;  you  must  be  modest  too." 
Shortly  after,  in  order  to  preserve  a  position  which 
was  more  brilliant  than  safe,  and  was  hazardous  in 
spite  of  everything,  Beaumarchais  went  to  England, 
on  a  secret  mission  from  the  king,  relative  to  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  from  whom  it  was  desired  to  obtain 
some  state  papers.     Meanwhile  the  Parliament  Mau- 
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peou  went  to  pieces;  the  Barbier  de  S&oille  was 
performed  in  Paris,  and  Beaumarchais,  his  sentence 
being  ostentatiously  remitted,  seized  every  opportunity 
to  make  a  sensation  and  his  fortune,  became  com- 
missary in  ordinary  to  the  revolted  American  colonies, 
and  entered,  with  wind  astern  and  all  sails  set,  upon 
that  prosperous  voyage  which  did  not  end  until  after 
the  Manage  de  Figaro. 

On  the  morrow  of  his  rebuke  by  the  Parliament  and 
his  triumph  in  public  opinion,  Beaumarchais  seems  to 
me  to  have  entered  into  a  condition  of  partial  intox- 
ication and  excitement  from  which  he  never  again 
emerged.  Such  letters  of  his  as  we  have  of  that  date 
(1774-1775)  exhibit  him  to  us  as  himself  amazed  at 
his  destiny;  turning  about,  and  looking  at  himself 
sidewise,  to  see  how  strange  and  odd  it  all  is;  trav- 
elling about,  to  England  and  Germany, — doing  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  six  weeks,  and  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  in  eight  months,  and  boasting 
of  it;  careful  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  forgotten  dur- 
ing his  absences,  and  to  reappear  on  the  carpet  from 
time  to  time,  with  narratives  of  such  perils  and  ad- 
ventures as  befell  nobody  else.  All  this  kept  Paris 
society  agape,  and  prevented  it  from  going  to  sleep 
over  Beaumarchais  until  the  first  performance  of  the 
Barbier  de  S&ville, 

The  Barbier  was  written  and  announced  long  be- 
fore. It  had  been  accepted  at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  in 
1772;  it  was  to  have  been  given  as  a  carnival  farce,  at 
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Mardi-Gras.  177^.  when  the  violent  quarrel  betwcefl 
Beaumarchais  jnd  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  occurred,  in 
which  ihe  latttrr  tried  to  st;ib  his  opponent.  The  jocund 
Barbier  withstood  this  reverse,  and  wjs  announced  for 
the  next  carnival.  Once  more,  in  February,  1774.il 
was  surely  to  be  performed :  the  day  w;is  appointed, 
the  dauphiness  was  to  be  present  at  the  first  peffonn- 
ance ;  Ihe  whole  hall  was  sold  for  six  evenings.  Again 
it  was  prohibited  at  the  last  moment,  because  of  the 
author's  lawsuit  then  pending  before  Ihe  Parliament 
Again  the  Barbier  made  Ihe  best  of  it;  Beaumarchais, 
instead  of  one  comedy,  produced  another:  the  ftir- 
bier  not  having  been  given  as  announced  on  Saturday, 
February  12.  on  the  following  day,  Sunday, — in  iact 
that  very  night,  at  the  opera  ball, — the  author  put  on 
sale  his  famous  fourth  memorial,  of  which  he  disposed 
of  six  thousand  copies  and  more  before  the  authorities 
had  time  to  intervene  and  to  stop  it.  Meanwhile. 
from  deliy  lo  dei^ty,  from  carnival  to  cirnival,  the 
Barbier' s  hour  arrived;  it  was  performed  on  February 
23t  1775-  But  then  there  befell  another  disappoint- 
ment: the  public,  on  the  faith  of  the  gossip  of  society, 
had  anticipated  so  much  laughter  and  fooling  that  at 
first  it  did  not  find  enough.  The  play  was  originally 
in  five  acts,  and  it  seemed  tedious.  Must  we  say  itP 
the  first  day  it  was  voted  a  bore.  In  order  that  it 
should  succeed,  it  was  necessary  that  Ihe  author 
should  reduce  the  acts  to  four, — that  he  should  cut 
himself  in  four  pieces,  as  was  said; — or,  more  simply, 
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as  he  himself  put  it,  that  he  should  remove  the  tifih 
wheel  from  his  carriage.  Then  it  was  that  the  Bur- 
bier,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  rose  again  and  began  to 
live  its  light-hearted  and  joyous  life,  never  to  die. 
When  he  subsequently  printed  it,  Beaumarchais  gave 
himself  the  pleasure  of  putting  on  the  title-page  : 
"  Le  Barbicr  de  S&uUU.  acted  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Comftdie-Fran^aise,  where  it  failed." 

Not  in  these  days  can  a  critic  hope  to  discover  any- 
thing new  concerning  the  Barbier  de  S&ville.  In  in- 
troducing Figaro  for  the  first  time,  the  author  did  not 
as  yet  undertake  to  make  of  him  the  soliloquising 
character,  given  to  moral  reflections,  the  satirical, 
political,  and  philosophical  reasoner  which  he  after- 
ward became  in  his  hands. 

"Abandoning  myself  lo  my  sportive  disposition," 
he  said.  "  I  tried  in  the  BarbUr  Je  Seville  lo  restore  to 
the  stage  the  outspoken  gaiety  of  the  olden  time,  com- 
bining it  with  the  light  and  airy  tone  of  our  present- 
day  jesting;  but  as  even  that  was  a  species  of  novehy, 
the  play  was  hotly  prosecuted.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
shaken  the  foundations  of  the  Slate." 

The  novelty  of  the  Barbier  was  very  much  as  Beau- 
marchais delines  it  here.  He  was  naturally  overflow- 
ing with  merriment;  he  ventured  to  be  himself  in  the 
Barbier;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  was  a 
mark  of  originality.  "Pray  give  us  more  plays  of 
this  sort,  since  you  are  the  only  one  who  djircs  lo 
laugh  in  our  faces,"  people  said  to  him. 
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The  Barbier  was  intenJed  at  first  to  be  sel  to  music. 
Beaumarchais  intended  to  make  it  an  opSra-comique; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  presented  it  in  that  shape 
to  the  Theatre  des'ltallens  of  his  time.  Luckily  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  proposed  to  be  master  on  the 
stage,  and  the  composer  also  proposed  to  be;  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  an  understanding.  Beau- 
marchais had  false  ideas  concerning  dramatic  mudc: 
he  thought  th,it  it  could  never  be  seriously  employed 
on  the  stage  "  uniil  people  n-allsed  that  there  should 
be  no  singing  there  except  as  one  way  of  speaking." 
He  was  mistaken  therein,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
he  was  mistaken.  He  was  obliged  to  rewrite  his 
comedy  as  we  have  it  now;  and  later,  another  genius 
[Rossini]  took  up  the  work  from  the  musical  stand- 
point, and  produced  his  own  comedy. 

"He  who  says  author  says  one  whoiiarfs."  is  a  re- 
mark of  Beaumarchais,  and  no  one  ever  justified  th*t 
defmition  better  than  he.  By  mingling  with  the  old 
French  wit  the  fashions  of  the  moment, — a  touch  of 
Rabelais  and  of  Voltaire;  by  covering  it  with  a  thin 
Spanish  disguise,  and  casting  upon  it  a  ray  or  two  of 
the  sun  of  Andalusia,  he  succeeded  in  being  the  most 
entertaining  and  the  most  restless  Parisian  of  his  time, 
the  Gil  Bias  of  the  epoch  of  the  Encyclopidie,  on  the 
eve  .of  the  revolutionary  epoch;  he  restored  the  vogue 
of  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  truths  and  old  satires,  by 
rejuvenating  them.  He  remodelled  a  goodly  number 
of  proverbs  which  were  well-nigh  worn  out.    In  the 
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matter  of  wit,  he  was  a  great  rejuvenator,  and  that 
was  the  most  agreeable  benefaction  he  could  confer 
upon  that  antiquated  society,  which  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  ennui,  and  even  preferred  danger  and 
imprudence. 

In  the  matter  of  publicity  and  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, he  was  a  past-master;  he  perfected  the  art  of 
advertising  and  editorial  puffing;  the  art  of  reading  of 
plays  in  society,  which  forces  the  hand  of  the  authori- 
ties and  compels  them  to  allow  public  performances 
sooner  or  later;  the  art  of  paving  the  way  for  such 
performances  by  half-public  rehearsals  at  which  hired 
applause  is  allowable;  the  art  of  maintaining  and  stim- 
ulating attention,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
success,  by  means  of  trivial,  unforeseen  obstacles  or 
by  ostentatious  acts  of  beneficence,  which  oppor- 
tunely break  the  monotony.  But  let  us  not  anticipate 
the  machinery  of  Figaro, — let  us  observe  simply  that 
the  success  of  the  Barbier  de  S&ville  was  responsible 
for  a  great  reform  in  the  relations  between  dramatic 
authors  and  actors.  Up  to  that  time  authors  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  actors,  who,  after  a  certain  number  of 
performances,  and  when  the  receipts  had  fallen  below 
a  certain  fixed  figure  (which  it  was  always  easy  to 
bring  about),  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  con- 
fiscate the  plays,  and  to  appropriate  the  profits  there- 
after. After  thirty-two  performances  of  the  Barbier, 
Beaumarchais,  who  did  not  consider  that  "the  literary 
spirit  was  incompatible  with  the  commercial  spirit," 
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thought  best  to  call  upon  the  .ictors  for  an  accounltng. 
They  evaded  the  demand  and  tried  to  oppose  ibc 
examination  ol'  their  boolts.  Beiiumarchais  persisted; 
he  demanded,  not  a  sum  in  cash,  which  they  wen 
very  willing  to  offer  him.  but  a  full  and  clear  account,— 
a  legitimate  demand  which  Ihey  politely  refused;  he 
demanded  it  less  for  himself,  because  he  had  no  ne«d 
of  it,  than  for  his  confreres,  the  men  of  letters,  who 
had  always  been  oppressed  and  robbed.  The  affair 
lasted  for  years;  Beaumarcliais  followed  it  through 
all  the  steps  of  litigation,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  even  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  a 
word,  he  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dcfmiic  de- 
cision as  to  what  property  in  dramatic  works  really 
consists  in,  and  In  causing  it  to  be  rccc^^ised  and 
respected.  The  society  of  dramatic  authors,  which 
has  been  inslituied  in  our  day,  ought  never  to  meet 
without  saluting  the  bust  of  Beaumarch-tis, 

The  famous  Manage  Je  Figaro  had  been  written  for 
a  long  while,  but  could  not  be  produced  in  the  light 
of  day.  It  was  the  Prince  de  Conti  who,  after  the 
Barbier  de  Siville,  had,  as  it  were,  challenged  the 
author  to  recur  to  his  Figaro  and  exhibit  him  a  sec- 
ond time  under  circumstances  more  fully  developed, 
Beaumarchais  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  Manage 
was  written,  or  sketched,  about  1775  or  1776,  that  is 
to  say,  during  the  period  which  I  look  upon  as  that 
when  Beaumarchais  was  in  possession  of  all  his  wit 
and  all  his  genius,  and  after  which  we  find  him  de- 
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generating  slightly  and  going  astray  once  more.  There 
were  five  or  six  unique  years  (i 771-1776),  when, 
under  the  spur  of  adversity  and  necessity,  and  in 
the  first  breath  of  public  favour,  he  attained  full  ex- 
pression, and  during  which  he  felt  the  birth  within 
him  of  almost  supernatural  faculties  which  he  never 
again  recovered  to  that  degree. 

It  required  even  more  wit,  it  has  been  said,  to  have 
the  Manage  de  Figaro  acted  than  to  write  it.  Beau- 
marchais  worked  at  it  for  years.  He  had  against  him 
the  king,  the  magistrates,  the  lieutenant  of  police,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  — all  the  powers  of  the  State.  With 
that  assurance  and  that  audacious  air  which  were 
peculiar  to  him,  he  sought  aid  and  support  even  from 
the  courtiers,  that  is  to  say,  from  those  of  whom  he 
had  made  the  most  fun. 

Figaro.     ...     I  was  born  to  be  a  courtier. 
Su2ANNB.     They  say  that  *t  is  so  difficult  a  trade! 
Figaro.    To  receive,  to  take,  to  ask, — behold  the  seaet  in  three 
words! 

It  was,  then,  to  the  courtiers  that  he  applied,  di- 
rectly. No  one  could  be  more  of  a  courtier  than 
Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil  ;  but  he  was  arrogant  and 
assuming  in  his  courtiership,  and  prided  himself  upon 
not  being  one.  And  what  more  striking  proof  of  in- 
dependence could  he  give  than  to  patronise  Figaro? 
French  society  was  at  this  time  in  a  curious  frame  of 
mind :  its  members  vied  with  one  another  in  making 
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sport  of  Ihcmselves  and  of  Iheir  class,  and  in  Kastening 
its  ruin.  Th.it  seemed  to  be  the  noblest  rdlc  of  Eish- 
ionable  people.  Beaumarchais  saw  plainly  thxt,  by 
means  of  the  social  circle  of  M.  de  Vjudreull  and 
Madame  de  Polignac,  by  means  of  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  by  means  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  women  and  of  the  courliens  he 
could  triumph  over  the  resistance  of  Louis  XVi;  it 
was  for  him  only  a  question  of  time. 

We  know  his  successive  manceuvres,  his  marches 
and  countermarches,  so  to  speiik,  in  this  audaciout 
undertaking,  almost  day  by  day.  '•  The  king  does  not 
choose  tu  permit  llie  performance  of  my  play,  therefore. 
It  shall  be  performed."  On  June  12,  1783,  he  very  nearly 
carried  the  day  by  surprise.  By  means  of  a  tacit  tol- 
erance due  to  the  patronage  of  the  Comte  d'Arlois, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  vague  remark  boldly  inter- 
preted, he  had  succeeded  in  having  his  play  rehearsed 
on  the  st.ige  of  the  Menus-Phiisirs,  that  is  to  sjy,  upon 
the  king's  own  stage.  There  had  been  a  certain  num- 
ber of  half-public  rehearsals,  and  they  were  about  to 
proceed  and  give  the  performance.  The  tickets  were 
distributed,  bearing  an  engraved  figure  of  Figaro  in 
his  costume.  The  carriages  arrived  in  great  numbers, 
the  Comte  d'Artois  had  already  started  for  Paris  from 
Versailles,  when  the  Due  de  Villequier  caused  the 
actors  to  be  informed  that  they  must  abstain  from 
giving  the  play  "on  pain  of  incurring  His  Majesty's 
wrath." 
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At  this  order  from  the  king,  Bcaumarchais,  disap- 
pointed and  frantic,  insolently  cried  out  before  every- 
body: "Very  good!  he  does  not  want  us  to  play  it 
here,  messieurs,  but  I  swear  that  rather  than  not  be 
played  at  all,  it  shall  be  played  if  necessary  in  the  very 
choir  of  Notre-Dame." 

It  was  only  a  postponement.  Monsieur  de  Vau- 
dreuil.  one  of  the  author's  patrons,  obtained  leave  to 
have  the  play  given  at  his  house  at  Gennevllliers  on 
September  26,  1783,  by  the  actors  from  the  Comfidie- 
Fran^aise,  before  an  audience  of  three  hundred.  The 
queen,  not  being  well,  could  not  be  present;  but  the 
Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Duchcsse  de  Polignac  were 
there.  All  the  flower  of  the  old  regime  came  to  ap- 
plaud the  play  that  ridiculed  and  undermined  it. 
Beaumarchais,  who  was  present,  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  "He  ran  about  in  all  directions,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "like  a  man  beside  himself;  and  when 
some  one  complained  of  the  heat,  he  did  not  wait  to 
have  the  windows  opened,  but  broke  all  the  panes 
with  his  cane,  which  ted  some  one  to  say,  after  the 
play,  that  he  had  broken  the  windows  twice." 

Emboldened  by  all  this  approbation  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  this  complicity,  and  relying  upon  a  vague 
word  from  Monsieur  de  Breteuil,  upon  which  he  had 
seized  as  an  authorisation  to  proceed,  Be.ium3rchais 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  persuaded  the  actors  to  give 
his  play  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  178.4;  the  re- 
hearsal had  already  taken  place,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
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police.  Monsieur  Le  Noir,  was  obliged  to  write  lo  the 
author  and  the  actors  to  remind  them  of  tbe  icing's 
linul  prohibition.  Beiiumarchais,  although  nbuttd 
again,  did  not  con^iider  himself  beaten. 

At  last,  on  April  27.  1784.  the  explosion  look  place, 
and,  the  prohibition  being  removed,  the  play  could  be 
given  at  Paris.  Nothing  was  lacking  in  the  solemnity 
and  the  ^clat  of  that  first  performance, 

"More  than  one  duchess," Siys  Gtimm,  "  deemed hcracif  loo forlu' 
nale  that  day  to  find  in  the  balconin,  where  rirspectJible  wnnif  n  •anif 
Ht,  »  wretched  stool  beside  Mcsdames  Duthe,  Citline,  and  campiny." 

"  Three  hundred  people,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  dined  it  Ihc  ConWdie 
in  the  actors'  dresNng  rooms,  in  order  to  be  more  ccitain  to  obtain 
seats  ;  and  at  Ihc  opening  of  Ihc  olficcs  the  cruth  was  so  gml  thai 
three  people  were  sufFocatetl.  Thai  is  one  more  than  (or  SnuJAy, 
.  ,  The  first  performance  was  very  uproarious,  as  one  can  im- 
agine, and  HI  *fitraoidiuat\ly  long  that  the  audience  was  not  dK- 
(nissed  until  ten  o'clock,  although  there  was  no  short  plaji;  far 
Beuimarchais's  comedy  constituted  the  whole  performance,  whidi  ■ 
in  Itself  an  addfllonal  novelty." 

This  extraordinary  length  was  four  hours,  or  four 
and  a  half,  as  the  play  began  at  half-past  five. 

Thus  launched,  after  such  a  resistance,  the  play  ran 
lo  more  than  one  hundred  performances,  and  was  one 
of  the  great  political  and  moral  events  of  that  time. 
Here  it  was  no  longer  a  question,  as  in  the  Burhier, 
of  a  mere  merry,  piquant,  and  amusing  imbroglio;  in 
the  Manage  there  was  an  armed  Fronde, — everything 
that  the  public,  since  the  play  was  prohibited,  had 
fancied  that  they  could  see  in  it  and  had  imported 
into  it;  all  that  the  author  himself  had  this  time  really 
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intended  to  put  in  it.  Napoleon  said  of  Figaro  that 
*'  it  was  the  revolution  already  under  way."  Sensible 
and  moderate  people  of  that  time  did  not  think  differ- 
ently. But  when  everybody  is  laughing,  and  when 
excitement  is  rife,  of  what  avail  are  the  previsions  and 
reservations  of  a  few  minds  against  a  contestant  of  the 
strength  and  impetuosity  of  Beaumarchais  ?  There 
are  times  when  it  seems  that  society  as  a  whole  re- 
sponds to  the  advice  of  the  doctor  as  Figaro  does: 
"Faith,  monsieur,  as  men  have  little  choice  except 
between  stupidity  and  folly,  where  I  see  no  profit  I 
propose  at  least  to  have  some  pleasure;  so  vive  la 
joie!  who  knows  whether  the  world  will  last  three 
weeks  longer  ?  " 

To  depict  this  French  audience  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Figaro,  and  its  unbridled  enthusiasm,  two 
facts  suffice:  when  the  hero  of  the  fleets,  the  Bailli  de 
Suffren,  entered  the  hall,  he  was  applauded  with 
frenzy;  when,  a  moment  later,  the  charming  actress, 
Madame  Dugazon,  just  recovered  from  a  sickness  of 
which  the  cause  was  only  too  well  known,  appeared 
in  the  front  of  her  box,  they  applauded  her  no  less 
warmly. 

Such  a  play,  in  which  society  was  represented  in 
masks  and  in  dishabille,  as  in  a  carnival  of  the  Direc- 
tory; where  everything  was  taken  apart  and  turned 
upside  down, — marriage,  maternity,  the  magistracy, 
the  nobility,  all  the  affairs  of  State;  in  which  the 
master-lackey  held  the  key  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
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and  in  which  licence  served  as  an  aid  to  politics,  be- 
came a  manirrsi  sign:il  or  revoluUon.  1  would  ool 
assert  that  Beaumarchais  himself  realised  its  Tull  bear- 
ing; a-i  I  hiive  satd,  he  was  drawn  on  by  the  currenu 
of  his  epoch,  and  if  it  did  happen  that  he  accclcnied 
(heir  course,  he  never  dominated  them.  We  see  him, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  vogue  of  Ftgan. 
busied  with  his  play,  like  an  experienced  author  who 
knows  the  rubric  of  the  profession,  and  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  making  the  very  utmost  out  of  if.  in 
the  way  of  sensation  and  enjoyment  alike.  At  the 
fourth  performance,  from  the  third  tier  of  boxes  tbcrt 
rained  down  into  the  auditorium  hundreds  of  printed 
copies  of  a  siUirical  ballad  against  the  play,  which 
some  persons  attributed  under  their  breath  to  a  great 
personage,  a  prince  (the  future  Louis  XVIII),  and  hi 
which  that  classic  and  sarcastic  be!-esprit  perhaps  had 
3  hand.  But  the  printing  and  distribution,  so  it  was 
confidently  asserted,  were  done  by  secret  order  of 
Beaumarchais  himself.  It  was  a  scheme  of  a  sort 
said  to  be  familiar  to  him:  to  seize  upon  a  slander, 
a  malicious  trick  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and 
to  spread  it  abroad  in  order  the  better  to  answer  it. 
in  order  to  profit  by  it  and  to  make  friends  of  all  the 
indignant  gossips.  A  few  days  later,  it  was  a  letter 
from  him  that  was  circulated,  and  was  said  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  duke  and  peer  who  had  asked  him  for  a 
small  curtained  box  from  which  certain  ladies  of  the 
Court  could  see  the  play  without  being  seen. 
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'*  I  have  no  respect,  monsieur  1e  due/'  said  Beaumarchais  in  the 
letter  which  was  circulated  in  society,  **  for  women  who  permit  them- 
selves to  witness  a  play  which  they  deem  indecent,  provided  that 
they  can  witness  it  secretly;  I  do  not  lend  my  aid  to  such  whims.  I 
have  given  my  play  to  the  public  to  entertain  and  not  to  instruct,  and 
not  to  afford  false  prudes  the  pleasure  of  thinking  well  of  it  in  a  box, 
on  condition  of  speaking  ill  of  it  in  society.  The  pleasures  of  vice 
and  the  honours  of  virtue, — such  is  the  prudery  of  the  age.  My  play 
b  not  an  equivocal  work;  one  must  either  acknowledge  it  or  avoid  it. 

"  I  salute  you,  monsieur  le  due,  and  I  keep  my  box." 

On  going  back  to  the  source,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  letter  was  not  addressed  to  a  duke  and  peer,  and 
Beaumarchais  himself  acknowledged  it,  which  took 
away  materially  from  the  boldness  and  insolence  of 
the  contents;  it  was  addressed  simply  to  President 
Dupaty,  a  friend  of  the  author,  and  was  written  **in 
the  first  heat  of  a  slight  disappointment."  However, 
the  effect  was  produced,  and  for  several  days  it  was 
an  additional  advertisment  in  fashionable  society  in 
favour  of  Figaro,  who  needed  it  so  little. 

It  is  said  that,  after  the  thirty-first  performance  of 
Figaro,  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs.  When  the  fiftieth  was 
drawing  near,  Beaumarchais  felt  that  some  novelty 
was  essential,  in  order  to  double  that  cape  under  full 
sail;  and  as  charity  was  very  fashionable  at  the  time, 
he  conceived  the  idea,  partly  sincere,  of  having 
recourse  to  it.  The  fiftieth  performance  therefore 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  *'poor  wet-nurses"; 
and  he  wrote  some  new  couplets  with  that  in  mind 
for   the  final  vaudeville.      Whereupon    an   epigram 
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was  circulated  which  rnded   with   Ihes«  wntchei 
lines: 

"  n  payr  du  iHt  HUE  tntttOi. 
El  doone  du  poison  aax  mem."  * 

The  epoch  is  well  characterised  by  thes«  chapien 
from  Sleme,  if  we  may  so  describe  Ihem,  these  ads 
of  sentimental  beneficence  d  la  Ceoffrin .  which  served 
as  an  interlude  to  the  Mariage  Je  Figaro,  and  which 
accompanied  its  triumph.  A  lover  of  the  drama  hav- 
ing taken  It  into  his  head  (o  raise  a  quibble  in  the 
Journal  dt  Paris,  and  to  propound  a  question  relative 
to  the  pelile  Figaro,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Barrier 
de  Sitille  by  Rosine,  and  having  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  there  was  no  trace  in  the  second  play  of 
this  little  Figaro  who  antedated  the  marriage.  Beau- 
marchais  answered  cavalierly  that  the  linle  one  in 
question  was  no  other  than  a  poor  adopted  child  of 
whom  Figaro,  at  Seville,  had  taken  charge  for  hu- 
manity's sake;  that  she  had  come  to  France  since  then 
and  had  married  in  Paris  a  poor  but  honest  youth, 
a  porter  at  Port  Saint-Nicolas,  named  L'fcluze,  who 
had  been  crushed  to  death,  amid  his  comrades,  by 
the  machine  used  to  discharge  vessels. 

"  He  has  left,"  he  idJed,  "  hi;  poor  wife,  Iwenty-livc  ycari  of  ige, 
tn'lh  one  child  of  thirteen  months,  and  one  a  week  old.  which  ihe  is 
nutsii^,  although  she  is  very  ill  and  in  want  of  everything.  Her  huo- 
backl's  poor  companions,  loviched  by  her  sad  lot,  have  contributed  lo 
ke«p  her  alive  for  awhile.  They  appealed  lo  me  this  moming  by  the 
pen  of  their  inspector,      I  have  collaborated  with  them  with  pleasure, 

'  He  buys  milk  for  the  children  and  gives  the  moUien  poison. 
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and  I  do  not  doubt,  monsieur,  that  you  will  do  as  much.  I  have 
therefore  sent  a  louis  for  her  to  Monsieur  Merlet,  inspector  at  Port  Saint- 
Nicolas,  and  I  send  two  more  with  this  letter/'  etc.,  etc. 

All  this  was  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Journal  de  Paris.  Whereupon,  louis  d'or  came  in 
showers  for  the  poor  wet-nurse  thus  indicated.  The 
unfortunate  woman  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  and  so 
did  Beaumarchais,  who,  at  the  same  stroke,  accom- 
plished a  generous  act,  a  mischievous  hoax,  and, 
furthermore,  an  ingenious  advertisement,  of  an  alto- 
gether  new  variety,  of  the  Mariafre  de  Figaro,  which 
had  reached  its  seventy-first  performance. 

This  affair,  however,  had  strange  results  and  more 
serious  than  one  would  have  supposed.  There  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  de  Paris  a  letter  marked  by 
cold  and  cutting  irony,  ostensibly  written  by  an  ec- 
clesiastic, who  declared  that  there  was  little  of  good 
morals  in  this  way  of  conferring  alms  on  the  poor 
woman  by  describing  her  as  what  she  was  not,  and 
baptising  her  with  the  name  of  a  comedy  in  which 
there  was  little  that  was  honourable,  after  all,  and 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  child. 

To  this  somewhat  pedantic  lecture,  which  was  pub- 
licly addressed  to  him,  Beaumarchais  replied  as  he  alone 
knew  how  to  reply  and,  it  may  be,  in  a  more  serious 
and  more  animated  tone  than  the  subject  required. 
He  fancied  that  he  had  to  deal  in  this  discussion  with 
no  one  of  more  importance  than  Suard,  publisher  of 
the   Journal,  ind   his  ordinary  adversary.     He  was 
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mistaken  on  one  point.  A  more  punctilious  author, 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Provence  (again  the  future 
Louis  XVIII),  was  hidden  behind  this  ironical  outburst 
of  the  iibbi'.  Angered  by  the  tone  of  the  reply,  he 
complained  of  it,  or  some  one  complained  for  him.  to 
Louis  XVIU,  who  was  annoyed  by  this  constant  dis- 
turbance over  Beaumarchais.  for  whom  he  had  little 
esteem.  It  was  decided  that  Beaumarchais  should  be 
at  once  arrested,  and  taken,  not  to  the  Bastile  (that 
would  have  been  too  noble  for  him),  but  to  a  peni- 
tentiary, to  Saint-Lazare,  where  they  confined,  not 
prostitutes  as  yet,  but  scandalous  priests,  and  dissi- 
pated sons  of  good  families.  Louis  XVI,  when  he 
formed  his  determination,  was  at  cards,  and  it  was 
upon  a  card,  the  seven  of  spades,  that  he  wrote,  with 
the  pencil  with  which  he  marked  the  W/m."  that  ex- 
traordinary order  to  arrest  Beaumarch»is  and  take  him 
to  Saint-Lazare  (March  7.  1781). 

The  reader  can  judge  of  the  sensation  and  amaze- 
ment which  this  news  produced  in  the  public.  When 
they  came  to  arrest  him,  Beaumarchais  was  entertain- 
ing at  supper  the  Prince  de  Nassau.  Abbe  de  Calonne. 
brother  of  the  contrAleur-genSral.  and  other  persons 
of  note.  He  was  detained  only  six  days,  after  which 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  On  the  one  hand,  a  hundred 
carnages  in  line  came  to  his  house  to  congratulate 
him;  on  the  other,  verses  were  written  against  him, 
and  caricatures  handed  about  in  which  he  was  ex- 
'  BiU,— money  left  on  the  table  by  the  winno. 
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hibited  beaten  with  rods  by  a  monk»  and  in  a  ridicu- 
lous posture.  He  was  deeply  wounded  by  this 
affront,  which  fell  upon  him  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
triumph;  he  remained  in  retirement  in  his  own  house 
for  some  time,  replying  but  rarely  to  the  questions 
and  letters  of  curious  folk  and  admirers.  In  a  reply 
which  he  did  send  to  one  of  them,  however,  in  June, 
1785,  we  read: 

**  You  ask  me  if  it  is  true  that  the  king  has  granted  me  essential  aid 
in  my  present  distress;  I  have  no  more  reason  for  concealing  the  evi- 
dences of  his  justice  than  I  had  for  concealing  the  profound  affliction 
in  which  his  unexpected  wrath  plunged  me.  The  king,  being  de- 
ceived, punished  me  for  an  offence  of  which  1  was  not  guilty;  but  if 
my  enemies  did  succeed  in  arousing  his  wrath,  they  have  been 
unable  to  change  his  just  disposition. 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  quite  true  that  his  Majesty  has  condescended 
to  sign  for  me,  since  my  disgrace,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  2, 1 50,- 
000  francs,  on  account  of  advances  made  long  ago,  the  repayment  of 
which  I  was  soliciting  from  the  king,  while  I  was  being  accused  of  the 
detestable  crime  of  failing  in  respect  to  him.'* 

After  this  adventure  of  Saint-Lazare,  and  this  re- 
verse which  marked  the  close  of  his  "Day  of  Folly," 
Beaumarchais,  being  fifty-three  years  old,  still  had 
moments  of  celebrity  and  notoriety;  but  the  wound 
remained  unhealed;  his  influence  entered  upon  its 
period  of  decline,  his  talent  also  degenerated,  or  at 
least,  began  to  work  at  random.  His  finest  moment 
had  passed. 

It  certainly  was  not  Beaumarchais  who  lost  most 
by  that  odious  and  absurd  confinement  at  Saint-Lazare, 
which  happened  so  unexpectedly  at  the  time  of  the 
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seventy-first  performance  of  the  Miirijge  de  I 
To  be  sute,  Ihe  myslifier  was  himself  mystified  for  the 
first  tiir.f;  the  laughers  were  not  all  on  one  sidt 
"The  public  bughed  heartily  aS.  this  incident."  &ays  a 
judicious  witness;  "more  attention  was  paid  to  il 
than  to  a  battle  or  a  treaty  of  peace."  However, 
when  they  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  released  after 
five  or  six  days,  without  any  precise  cause  being  as- 
signed for  that  act  t>f  severity  which  bordered  upon 
ignominy,  the  public  turned  upon  those  who  had 
ordered  it.  The  executive  power,  ashamed  of  what 
had  been  done  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  retreated. 
Reparation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  perform- 
ances of  Figaro  resumed  their  course;  the  seventy- 
second  attracted  no  less  numerous  an  audience  than 
the  first.  It  was  observed  that  almost  all  the  ministers 
were  present.  A  letter  from  the  contrMeur-gineral, 
Monsieur  de  Caionne.  to  Beaumarchais  was  quoted, 
in  which  that  minister  informed  him  that  the  king 
accepted  his  justification.  With  a  delicacy  which 
equalled  and  surpassed  all  possible  apologies,  the  Bar- 
bier  de  S^ille  was  acted  at  the  Petit-Trianon  by  the 
queen's  intimate  circle,  on  August  19,  1785,  and  the 
actors  were  the  queen  herself,  in  the  r61e  of  Rosine, 
the  Comte  d'Artois  as  Figaro,  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil 
playing  Almaviva,  etc.  The  author  had  the  honour  of 
being  present  at  this  exquisite  performance.  Finally, 
if  Beaumarchais  did  recover  a  part  of  his  funds  as  a 
trader,  and  did  receive  by  way  of  arrears  more  than 
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two  millions,  he  declined  as  a  man  of  letters  to  accept 
a  pension  of  more  than  a  hundred  francs  upon  the 
privy  purse.  They  oflFered  him  much  more;  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  reduce  the  amount  himself  to 
that  modest  figure,  not  choosing  to  see  or  to  ac- 
knowledge therein  anything  more  than  the  slight  bond 
of  a  favour  conferred. 

But  Beaumarchais  was  about  to  have  to  deal  with 
adversaries  more  dangerous  than  the  executive  power 
itself.  Like  all  men  who  have  attained  great  renown 
and  are  much  feared,  but  who  do  not  govern  them- 
selves prudently,  he  was  about  to  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  men  of  talent,  who  were  younger  than  he, 
and  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  eager  for  celebrity;  who 
had  their  reputations  to  make,  and  for  whom  he  was 
likely  to  become,  if  he  did  not  look  to  it,  a  very  ap- 
petising victim.  Mirabeau,  already  well  known  by 
reason  of  tremendous  scandals,  and  very  little  known 
as  yet  for  any  honourable  reason,  heaping  pamphlets 
upon  pamphlets,  wrote  one  against  the  company  called 
the  Compagnie  des  Eaux  de  Paris.  The  Perrier 
brothers  had  undertaken  to  supply  Paris  with  an 
abundance  of  healthful  water,  and  at  a  lower  price 
than  had  ever  hitherto  been  reached;  each  house 
which  subscribed  was  to  receive  through  pipes  all  the 
water  that  it  needed,  all  of  which  was  very  advan- 
tageous and  most  worthy  of  encouragement.  The 
shares  of  the  company  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
figure,  it  may  be  by  artificial  means.     Mirabeau,  urged 
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on  by  his  friend,  the  banker  Clavi^re,  fought  the  en 
terprise  in  order  to  depress  the  vulue  or  the  shuKS. 
Beaumarchais  entered  the  lists,  defending  the  cooi- 
pany  and  iis  manager;  in  my  opinion,  on  the  merits 
he  was  entirely  right  But  he  chose  to  laugh  at 
Mirabeau  and  his  objections;  recalling  the  criticisms 
which  new  undertakings  had  always  had  to  undergo, 
"When  they  were  very  hitter,"  he  said,  •"they  were 
called  '  Philippics ' ;  perhaps  some  day  some  wretched 
joker  will  christen  these  with  the  pretty  name  of 
'Mirabellcs,'  derived  from  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau, 
qui  tnirabiiia  fecit." — The  maker  of  puns  forg^ot 
whom  he  was  playing  against.  ADer  a  long  and 
outspoken  discussion,  which  he  concluded  by  won- 
dering what  motive  could  have  induced  a  man  of  so 
great  talent  as  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau  to  "surrender 
his  vigorous  pen  to  factional  interests  which  were 
not  even  his  own,"  Beaumarchais  was  careful  lo  close 
with  a  qualifying  expression: 

"  Our  esteern  foi  his  person,"  he  said,  "  has  frequently  held  in 
check  the  indiftnalion  which  grew  upon  us  while  writing.  But  if, 
despite  the  inoJerition  which  we  have  imposed  upon  oursclvn,  my 
expression  wllich  he  does  not  Jilte  has  escaped  us,  we  beg  him  to 
forgive  us  for  it.  We  have  combated  his  ideas,  without  ceasing  lo 
admire  his  style." 


Mirabeau  was  hit;  perhaps  he  desired  to  be;  he 
rushed  to  the  fray.  Setting  forth  the  motives,  genu- 
ine or  not,  which  had  led  him  to  enter  the  discussion, 
he  marched  straight  for  his  adversary,  and  striking 
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him  in  the  face  with  his  sword,  according  to  Caesar's 
advice,  he  sneered  at  that  assumption  of  patriotism, 
of  disinterestedness,  and  of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare 
with  which  Beaumarchais  loved  (and  sincerely  enough 
I  think)  to  cover  his  own  affairs  and  his  financial 
speculations. 

**  Such  were  my  motives,"  he  cried,  already  in  the  tone  of  an  ora- 
tor, of  a  master  powerful  in  retort  and  invective,  "and  it  may  be 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  everything  is  done  for 
honour,  for  glory,  and  nothing  for  money;  in  which  chevaliers 
d'industrie,  charlatans,  merry-Andrews  and  panders  have  never  had 
any  other  ambition  than  glory,  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
profit;  in  which  traffic  in  the  city,  speculation  at  Court,  intriguing 
which  lives  upon  exactions  and  upon  prodigality,  have  no  other  aim 
than  honour  without  any  selfish  view ;  in  which  a  person  despatches 
to  America  thirty  ships  loaded  with  rotten  provisions,  with  useless 
ammunition,  with  old  muskets  which  are  sold  for  new,  all  for  the 
glory  of  contributing  to  make  a  world  free,  and  in  nowise  for  the 
possible  profits  of  this  unselfish  expedition;  in  which  the  master- 
pieces of  a  great  man  [an  allusion  to  Beaumarchais'  edition  of  Vol- 
taire] are  profaned  by  associating  with  them  all  his  juvenilia  and  his 
senilia,  all  the  musings  which  have  escaped  him  in  his  long  career, 
wholly  for  the  glory,  and  in  nowise  for  the  profit,  of  being  the  editor 
of  this  monstrous  collection  ;  in  which,  to  make  a  little  sensation, 
and  consequently,  from  love  of  glory  and  detestation  of  profit,  the 
Th^tre-Fran^ais  is  changed  into  a  puppet  show,  and  the  comic  stage 
into  a  school  of  bad  morals  ;  in  which  all  the  orders  of  the  State,  all 
classes  of  citizens,  all  laws,  all  rules,  all  the  proprieties,  are  torn 
asunder,  insulted,  and  outraged." 

Behold  therefore  Mirabeau  become  the  avenger  of 
the  proprieties  and  of  good  morals  against  Beaumar- 
chais, and  Figaro  passing  his  time  unhappily  in  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  athelete  who  whirls  him  about 
and  lifts  him  from  the  earth  in  the  first  round.     Then 
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he  asks  Beaumarchjis  what  he  thinks  now  of  his 
Mirabeltes.  Never  was  pun  more  roughly  paid  for. 
The  peromtlon  with  which  Mirabeau  brought  his 
pumphlet  to  a  close  is  stili  famous  in  the  world  o\ 
invective: 

"  Do  yoti,  morKieiir,  who  by  mitrepmcnting  my  rrwining  and  my 
motives  have  compelled  me  lo  tr«at  you  with  a  sevirily  which  nttoie 
ha!  placed  neither  in  my  mind  nor  in  my  heart;  you,  whom  I  oevH 
provoked,  and  with  whom  wai  could  be  neither  profilxble  nor  hoiK 
(durable, — take  my  advice,  proHt  by  the  bitter  lesMn  wbidt  you 
have  compelled  me  to  adminiiter  to  you.  Withdraw  your  gratuiKW 
eulogy;  for  I  am  unable  lo  return  it,  from  any  point  of  view:  witti- 
draw  the  pititiil  pardon  for  which  you  have  a«k«d  me  ;  take  back 
even  the  impudent  ntMm  which  you  have  the  hardihood  to  expred 
for  me." 

And  he  concludes  with  this  terrible  advice,  the 
most  withering  im;iginable  between  men  who  are 
greedy  of  popularity  before  everything:  "  Think 
henceforward  of  nothing  except  deserving  to  be 
forgotten. " 

Beaum;irch:iis  lield  his  peace  under  the  insult;  hf 
had  fallen  in  with  a  wrestler  even  more  daring  than 
himself,  and  with  a  sturdier  frame;  he  was  outclassed 
and  beaten.  His  reign  in  public  opinion  really  came 
to  an  end  at  that  moment  (1785-1786). 

The  Revolution  of  '89,  at  the  outset,  taught  Beau- 
marchais  how  powerless  he  was  before  that  vast  flood 
which  he  had  been  among  the  first  to  set  in  motion, 
and  which  threatened  him  in  its  onward  rush.  Beyond 
question  Figaro  had  paved  the  way  for  and  presaged 
that  Revolution;  but,  when  the  success  of  the  tragedy 
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of  Charles  IX,  by  Marie-Joseph  Chdnier,  gave  the 
signal* for  it,  and  as  it  were,  sounded  the  tocsin, 
Beaumarchais  took  fright.  He  addressed  to  the  actors 
of  the  Com^die-Fran^aise  some  most  judicious  and 
far-sighted  observations  on  this  subject  (November  9, 
1786),  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  inconveniences 
and  perils  of  the  performance  of  such  a  play,  which 
are  so  manifest  under  the  circumstances.  We  see 
that  it  is  with  Beaumarchais  as  with  all  of  us:  we 
become  prudent  and  sagacious  the  moment  that  our 
passions  subside,  that  our  selfish  interests  (including 
the  interests  of  our  talents  and  of  our  most  cherished 
faculties)  are  out  of  danger;  the  man  who  brought 
Figaro  into  the  world,  who  pushed  him  forward  in 
spite  of,  and  in  opposition  to  all  men,  and  who  now 
had  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  his  work,  would 
fain  cry  '*  Halt!  "  to  Charles  IX. 

In  a  word,  there  was  in  his  case  infinitely  less  of 
revolutionary  design  than  in  the  case  of  Mirabeau, 
Chamfort,  and  many  others.  When  his  force  of  im- 
pulsion was  exhausted,  he  had  reached  the  age  at 
which  everything  would  have  seemed  well  enough  to 
him,  provided  that  he  could  have  his  plays  performed 
and  be  joyous  and  happy  in  his  garden. 

During  these  years  great  changes  had  taken  place 
both  in  Beaumarchais'  mode  of  life  and  in  his  senti- 
ments. He  had  grown  old  rather  early;  he  was  still  in 
good  health,  but  quite  deaf, — an  excellent  man,  by  the 
way,  and  more  and  more  ingenuous  as  he  withdrew 
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more  and  more  into  the  intimate  circle  of  his  friends 
and  his  family.  His  life  had  become  rcgubr  to  ■ 
certain  point.  A  son  by  his  second  miirmfie  did 
not  live;  but  he  had  a  daughter  whom  he  loved 
dearly,  named  Eugenie,  and  everything  indicates  that 
she  was  a  charming  girl.  He  was  married  a  third  time. 
March  8,  1786,  to  Marie-ThSrese-fimilie  U^illfrmOKit, 

In  '89  he  still  lived  on  Vieille-Rue-du-Temple;  but 
in  that  year  he  built  his  house,  with  the  fine  garden, 
at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard,  opposite  the  Bastille, 
which  all  of  us  may  have  seen  in  our  youth.  He 
went  there  to  live  in  1700.  only  lo  go  forth  a  fugitive, 
and  threatened  with  prosecution  in  92.  It  was  mir- 
aculous, in  very  truth,  that  that  house  escaped  the 
devastating  flood  that  daily  swept  from  the  faubourg 
and  broke  against  it,  as  against  a  promontory.  There 
were  incessant  domiciliary  visits,  threats  of  pillage 
and  of  burning;  Beaumarchais  was  accused  of  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  in  grain,  of  collecting  concealed 
weapons  and  storing  them  in  subterranean  passages 
which  did  not  exist. 

From  the  early  days  of '89  Beaumarchais  was  con- 
stantly in  an  attitude  of  apology  and  on  the  defensive. 
They  tried  to  exclude  him  from  the  first  Commune  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  he  was  forced  to 
defend  himself  by  a  petition  in  which  he  spoke  grand- 
iloquently of  himself  and  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  American  war.  Doubtless  he  forgot  many 
details  which  would  have  cast  a  shadow  f  n  the  pic- 
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ture,  but  he  was  justified  in  speaking  of  his  zeal  for 
the  public  interest,  and  of  the  patriotic  aspect  in  which 
he  was  always  careful  to  place,  and  in  which  he  him- 
self always  viewed,  his  private  interest.  He  was 
justified  above  all  in  speaking  of  his  readiness  to 
oblige,  and  of  his  kindness,  which  had  made  so  many 
ingrates. 

His  longing  for  an  active  life,  for  new  undertakings, 
which  had  survived  so  many  disappointments,  led 
him,  in  March,  1792,  to  engage  in  an  afTair  which  had 
the  colour  of  patriotism,  and  which  steeped  him  in 
vexations.  The  project  was  to  purchase  sixty  thou- 
sand, or  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  muskets  in 
Holland  and  supply  them  to  the  French  government, 
which,  at  the  near  approach  of  war,  was  sadly  in  need 
of  them.  He  broached  the  subject  to  fourteen  minis- 
ters, who  succeeded  one  another  in  office  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  encountered  nothing  but  inat- 
tention and  constant  temporising  from  them  all,  cer- 
tain men  In  the  departments  being  interested,  not  in 
causing  the  scheme  to  fall  through,  but  in  taking  it 
out  of  Beaumarchais'  hands  in  order  to  reap  the  profit 
of  it  themselves.  In  this  matter  Beaumarchais  did  not 
escape  one  of  the  disadvantages  which  men  of  the 
shrewdest  intelligence  are  sometimes  subject  to  in 
their  old  age.  In  the  memorials  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  di- 
vided into  six  "Epochs,"  he  was  unlucky  enough  (a 
strange  and   unexpected  circumstance!)  to  become 
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tedious.  Bcai,iimrchai&  icdiousi  It  is  evident  ttui 
he  was;  he  is  so  to  rpiiders  of  to-day;  he  was  so 
then  to  the  very  ministers  whom  he  was  pursuing 
with  his  incessant  petitions,  and  who  finally  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  evade  his  persistent  requests  foe 
interviews.  About  the  Tenth  of  August  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  massacred  and  was  oblij;ed  to  Ay. 
But  no  matter!  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  mus- 
kets; he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  persist;  it  wis 
his  mania.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Ahbayc;  a 
few  hours  before  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  llw 
Second  of  September,  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
generosity  of  Manuel,'  who  went  to  him  and  said: 
'■  Leave  this  place  instantly." 

"  1  th'cw  my  srms  aboul  him,"  cries  Beaunui(hai»  lhv,itriGl%, 
"  unable  tu  uUcr  a  single  word;  my  eyes  alon«  depKlcd  I'le  cmMtMM 
of  my  heart;  I  believe  Ihal  they  weic  most  expressive  if  Ihcy  d^vdcd 
all  that  1  Ihought!  1  am  as  «teel  against  injuslicc,  but  my  heart  soA- 
em,  my  eye*  melt  in  tears  at  the  (lightest  mark  of  kindness  of  tKirt. 
I  shall  ntver  forgel  that  man  or  Ihal  niomen!.      I  went  awjy.' 

He  went  away,  but  he  went  to  the  department  to 
follow  up  the  affair  of  the  muskets.  During  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council,  to  which  he  was  admitted,  he 
had  difficulty  in  hearing  Danton,  although  he  spoke 
quite  loud. 

"  M.  Danlon  was  sealed  on  the  other  ade  of  Ihe  table  ;  he  began 
the  discussion  ;  but  as  1  am  almost  deaf,  t  rose  and  begged  to  be 
excused  if  I  went  nearer  to  Ihe  minister  (because  I  could  not  hear 
well  at  a  distance),    and    making    a  tillle    tnimpet    with    my    hand 

['  Procuriur-Cenifai  of  Ihe  Commune,  and  prominent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  loth  of  August,  and  and  of  Seplemt)er,  1791. — Tt.] 
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This  made  the  ministers  laugh,  Danton  with  the 
rest;  but  Beaumarchais  did  not  laugh;  he  had  ceased 
to  laugh.  He  insisted  that  the  nation  should  have  its 
muskets, — that  it  should  have  them  in  spite  of  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  such  obstinacy. 

"  I  am  a  dismal  kind  of  a  bird,"  said  Beaumarchab  justly  enough, 
"for  I  have  but  one  song,  which  for  five  months  past  has  con- 
sbted  in  saying  to  all  the  ministers  in  succession  :  '  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Monsieur,  settle  the  matter  of  the  muskets  in  Holland ! ' 
The  whole  world  is  afflicted  with  vertigo." 

He  might  have  added:  "And  1  with  the  rest." 
Deaf  as  he  had  grown,  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
formed  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  general  situation. 
At  London,  where  he  fled  for  refuge  towards  the  end 
of  1792,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  clerk,  who  held 
his  power  of  attorney,  informing  him  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  War  Department  and  had  applied  to  a 
Sieur  Hassenfratz  (the  scholar).  **  I  began  by  asking 
him  if  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Monsieur 
Hassenfratz;  whereupon,  with  haggard  eye,  flushed 
cheeks,  and  clenched  fist,  he  shouted  at  me  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  and  with  an  expression  of  frantic  rage: 
'You  have  not  the  honour;  I  am  not  monsieur;  my 
name  is  Hassenfratz!'"  It  was  when  things  were 
in  this  state  that  Beaumarchais  was  innocent  enough 
to  return  from  London  and  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  Convention,  in  order  to  argue  the  same  old 
cause,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  denunciation  of 
Lecointre,  whose  errors  and  injustice  he  made  clear 
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beyond  qu«tion.  Al  the  end  of  his  sixth  "  Epoch," 
or  memorul,  we  read,  aflcr  a  qiuttnin  worthy  of 
Pibrac,  ihts  naive  signature:  "  Tke  ciii:;fn.  aimm 
ptrsecttUd.  Ciron  Beaumarchais.— Finished  for  my 
judges,  this  6th  of  March.  1705.  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Repuhiii. ' '  Wholly  engrossed  by  his  one  object 
he  had  no  very  dear  idea  what  the  National  Conven- 
tion was;  the  surprising  thing  is  that  be  saved  his 
hejd. 

Having  left  FnirKe  once  more  and  taken  reAiice  in 
Hamburg  during  the  following  years,  he  lived  then 
in  poverty;  he  was  so  poor  (M.  de  Lomenie,  hit 
biographer,  leDs  me)  that  he  had  to  save  half  of  1 
match  10  use  the  next  day.  The  thought  of  hii 
family  and  of  his  darting  daughter  suslamed  hnn. 
He  saw  her  again  in  1796,  and  soon  a^er  relumed  10 
his  house,  10  that  lovely  garden  which  he  bad 
peopled  with  statues,  cenotaphs,  and  souvenirs,  and 
where  he  had  had  all  sorts  of  inscriptions  carved, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age. 

His  self-love  had  one  last  moment  of  enjoyment 
when,  the  Theatre  Franfais  having  revived  his 
drama  La  Mere  CoupabU,  which  he  wrote  in  1791, 
he  was  loudly  called  for  and  was  dragged  upon  the 
stage,  where  he  had  to  appear  with  Mole,  Fleur>', 
and  Mademoiselle  ContaL  He  keenly  relished  this 
crowning  applause,  and  said  to  himself  that  the  pub- 
lic must  have  become  more  moral  since  it  greeted 
favourably  so  excellent  a  work.      After  discharging 
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all  the  fireworks  of  his  wit,  BeaumnrchaJs  had  uncon- 
sciously recurreii  lo  his  original  Grandisonian  tenden- 
cies. But  paternity  had  led  him  back,  instinctively 
and  in  thought,  to  the  moral  and  virtuous  drama,  and 
he  often  repealed  in  his  old  age  that  "  every  man  who 
is  not  born  a  detestable  villain  always  ends  by  be- 
coming a  good  man  when  the  age  of  passions  has 
passed,  and  above  all  when  he  has  tasted  the  exquisite 
joy  of  being  a  father!  " 

He  died  at  Paris  during  the  night  of  the  17th  and 
iSlh  of  May,  1799,  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  it  is  said,  of 
which  he  had  had  no  warning;  he  fell  asleep  for  ever 
during  his  sleep.  He  was  only  sixty-seven  years  old. 
A  few  persons,  of  whom  I  will  mention  Esm^nard, 
author  of  the  article  on  Beaumarchats  in  the  Bio~ 
graphic  Uitiversclle,  M.  N^pomucSne  Lemercicr,  and 
M.  Beuchot,  seemed  thoroughly  convinced  that  Beau- 
marchais  delivered  himself  {by  means  of  the  poison 
called  by  the  name  of  Cabanis)  from  a  life  which  had 
become  loo  burdensome  because  of  penury,  and  loo 
painful.  His  family  and  friends  have  contradicted 
this  rumour  and  this  belief,  which,  as  time  passed, 
had  obtained  some  credit.  Those  who  have  no  other 
interest  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  attributing  his  death  to  apoplexy,  reserving 
at  most  a  very  slight  doubt  thereupon. 
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AMONG  the  illustrious  foreigners  who  became 
naturalised  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  one  had  more  influence,  or  a 
more  direct  influence,  on  our  destinies,  than  M.  Necker. 
From  the  polilical  standpoint  everything  seems  to  have 
been  said  about  him.  and  both  the  pro  and  the  contra 
are  exhausted.  This  political  aspect  of  the  man  tempts 
me  very  Htlle;  but  there  is  a  Wiiy  of  studying  M. 
Necker  which  not  only  is  worn  less  threadbare,  but  is 
less  strewn  with  thorns:  that  way  is,  to  read  him  as  an 
author  who,  having  written  a  good  deal,  has  had  much 
to  say  about  himself,  and  who  has  painted  himself  in 
unmistakable  colours.  M,  Necker  left  no  less  than 
fificen  volumes  of  works;  1  do  not  advise  everybody 
to  attempt  to  read  Ihem;  tt  Is  for  the  critic  to  under- 
take that  task,  and,  after  reading  carefully,  to  select 
tho'^e  portions  which  may  help  to  depict  the  man, 
whether  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  or  in  respect 
to  his  literary  form  and  spirit ;  for  M,  Necker  had  some 
literary  mfluence  among  us.  When  we  have  come  to 
know  him  in  this  aspect,  we  shall  have  suflicient  light 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  many  consequences  will 
follow  of  themselves. 
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This  distinguished  m:in  was  bom  at  Geneva.  SefK 
tember  30,  17^2;  his  father  was  a  proCessor  of  bw, 
born  at  Kdstrin,  Prussia,  who  had  settled  in  Olvm't 
city,  and  who  traced  his  own  origin  to  an  Irish  £iniily. 
Young  Necker  was  destined  at  an  early  age  iot  the 
banlcing  profession.  He  received  an  excellent  home 
education,  and  began  the  study  of  the  classics,  but, 
according  to  all  appearances,  he  went  but  a  little  way 
in  that  direction.  The  studies  which  h«  was  com- 
pelled  to  take  he  paid  but  little  attention  to,  so  it  was 
said,  and  in  order  to  arouse  his  interest,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  propose  them  himself.  Only  by 
dint  of  prolonged  inward  labour  was  he  destined  10 
reach  the  height  that  he  finally  attamed. 

He  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  banking-house  of  a 
Genevese.  It  is  said  that,  even  in  those  days,  he 
sought  the  latest  literary  works,  and  that  he  even 
tried  his  own  hand  at  composition;  he  was  singularly 
shrewd  in  grasping  certain  social  shortcomings,  and 
he  wrote  several  little  comedies  which  remained  in 
his  portfolio.  In  fact,  business  soon  engrossed  his 
entire  attention,  and  he  exhibited  abundant  capacity 
therefor.  Having  become  a  partner  and  one  of  the 
managing  men  in  a  banking-house,  he  gave  evidence, 
in  his  various  speculations,  of  more  than  ordinary 
sagacity,  and  of  a  genius  for  laying  plans  which  was 
rewarded  by  great  wealth.  But  with  all  his  suc- 
cess in  business,  he  had  retained  from  childhood  one 
peculiar  characteristic  which  seemed  in  every  respect 
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the  opposite  of  an  enterprising  spirit.  Being  a  thinker 
by  nature,  he  was  never  willing  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  anything  except  for  sufficient  reasons. 

"His  mind,"  says  a  person  who  knew  him  well  (the  same  M. 
Meister  whom  we  have  seen  in  Grimm's  service),  "  his  mind  was  ac- 
customed to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  a  matter  so  carefully  and  with 
so  much  thought,  his  forethought  was  so  sensitive  and  so  cautious, 
that,  even  under  the  most  urgent  drcumstances,  he  was  impressed 
solely  by  the  difficulties  of  any  decision  that  he  might  make,  and 
never  made  up  his  mind  except  by  force,  so  to  speak,  to  attempt  what 
he  did  attempt." 

When,  later,  it  was  a  matter  of  guiding  the  chariot 
of  State  on  a  steep  incline,  and  there  was  not  an  in- 
stant to  lose,  we  can  understand  that  this  inborn  inde- 
cision was  likely  to  be  fatal;  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  it  was  simply  an  interesting  peculiarity.  He  liked 
to  attribute  in  part  to  the  obstacles  that  he  encount- 
ered the  fault  that  was  an  essential  feature  of  his  char- 
acter. The  biographer  whom  I  quoted  just  now,  and 
who  had  passed  much  time  in  his  company,  said:  "  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  left  him  more  thoroughly  con- 
tent with  my  praise  than  when  I  assured  him  that  a 
very  determined  will  seemed  to  me  almost  incom- 
patible with  great  breadth,  great  shrewdness,  and 
great  superiority  of  mind." 

But  having  thus  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  our 
subject  at  the  outset,  we  must  retrace  our  steps.  M. 
Necker,  enriched  by  fortunate  operations,  and  still  a 
young  man,  having  married  Mademoiselle  Curchod. 
who  worshipped  intellect,  maintained  in  Paris,  from 
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176s,  iin  establishment  which  became  alino-st  imme- 
diately the  meeting-place  of  the  most  illustrious  pkt- 
losopkes  and  literary  men.  His  attitude  in  his  wife^ 
sulon  was  peculiar:  although  it  was  with  him  in  mind, 
and  in  a  large  measure  lo  ^niiify  him  and  to  assist  and 
enhance  his  renown,  that  she  exerted  herself  to  col- 
lect about  her  that  brilliant  and  select  circle,  he  was 
simply  a  silent  and  cold  spectator.  Marmontel  ob- 
serves that  M.  Necker's  silence  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanour, which  many  people  have  attributed  to  a 
touch  of  vanity,  but  which  he  (Marmontel)  noticed 
before  his  elevation,  were  due  principally  to  discre- 
tion and  caution. 

One  of  the  best  witnesses  of  that  time,  Madame  dit 
Dcffand,  whose  acquaintance  the  Neckers  made  in 
1773,  has  described  them,  both  wife  and  husband, 
especially  the  latter,  with  an  accent  of  verity  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  from  a  social  point 
of  view. 

"  They  desired  to  know  me,"  she  says,  "because 
people  had  given  me  the  reputation  of  a  bei-esprit 
who  does  n't  care  for  beaux-esprits;  that  seemed  to 
them  a  rarity  worthy  of  being  inquired  into.  " 

She  blames  herself  at  first  for  yielding  to  their  wish; 
but  soon,  after  she  comes  lo  know  M.  Necker,  she 
ceases  to  regret  her  compliance;  she  sees  him  fre- 
quently at  Paris  and  Saint-Ouen;  at  first  sight,  she 
prefers  him  to  all  the  Encyclopaedists,  Economists, 
and  the  rest;  she  studies  and  strives  to  comprehend 
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by  degrees  his  type,  his  origtnaliiy,  and  his  measure 
of  attractiveness. 

There  are  days  when  M.  Nockcr  pleases  her  so 
much  in  conversation, — days  when  he  lets  himself 
go, — that  she  delects  a  resemblance  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  ventures  to  iivow  it:  "  Nccker  has  much 
wit;  he  is  not  far  from  resembling  you  in  some  re- 
spects." Walpole  was  not  of  her  opinion;  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Necker  went  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1776.  and  on  their  return  Madame  du  licfTand  writes; 

"  They  did  not  fieat  you  much,  I  uti  see;  they  ire  both  bright, 
but  especially  the  man.  I  admit  that  he  lacks  one  of  the  qunlilics 
which  go  fatthesl  to  makv  a  in.in  agreejble,  iiamrly  a  certain  facility 
in  convertatiDti  which  impurts  wit,  v)  to  ipeak,  to  those  with  whom 
one  i)  talking:  he  does  not  help  you  to  develop  your  Iliimghts,  and 
one  is  more  stupid  with  him  than  wheii  xtoiie  or  with  other  people." 

This  judgment  of  Madame  du  Deffand  concerning 
M.  Necker  is  in  some  sort  definitive,  considering  him 
as  a  society  man;  he  talks  well  when  he  consents  to 
talk,  but  his  conversation  Is  not  helpful  to  others; 
with  him  one  finds  in  one's  self  no  unsuspected  fiind 
of  wit.  This  distinctive  trait  he  has  in  common  with 
the  distinguished  men  who  are  described  by  the  name 
"  doctrinaires,  "  and  who  tried,  in  their  day.  to  give  a 
new  tone,  a  new  ply,  to  French  wit. 

Another  trait  which  M.  Necker  seemed  also  to  have 
communicated  to  them,  and  which  was  allied  to  the 
preceding,  was  the  entertaining  a  profound  respect 
for,  and  proclaiming  aloud,  the  rights  of  mankind;  the 
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estimating  the  human  race  at  more  than  its  real  worth, 
perhaps,  and  at  the  same  time  not  always  acciMding 
to  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact the  degree  of  esteem  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled.  Herein  there  was  a  substantial  contradic- 
tion, which  we  may  detect  without  dilTicuity  in  Ihe 
leaders  of  that  aristocratic  family  of  intellects,  fironi 
M,  Necker  to  M.  Royer-CoUard.  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinary oversight  and  negligence,  due  to  self-esteem, 
on  the  pan  of  those  superior  minds:  they  judged  man- 
kind by  themselves  and  they  ranked  it  very  high;  they 
judged  other  individuals  by  themselves  likewise,  and 
when  they  found  that  they  did  not  measure  up  lo 
their  standard  and  were  not  cast  in  the  same  mouM, 
they  deemed  them  vastly  inferior  and  altogether 
insignificant. 

M.  Nccker's  face  and  physique  were  well  adapted 
to  create  an  impression  in  Parisian  society  by  virtue 
of  his  noble,  imposing,  and  rather  unusual  aspect 
"  His  features  resemble  no  one  else's;  the  shape  of  his 
face  is  extraordinary."  It  was  his  wife  who  said  that, 
and  others  noticed  it  no  less.  He  had  a  large  head 
and  a  long  face;  the  forehead  and  chin  especially  were 
disproportionately  long.  His  brown  eyes,  bright  and 
intelligent,  and  at  limes  charmingly  soft  or  profoundly 
melancholy,  were  surmounted  by  very  high  eyebrows, 
which  gave  to  his  face  a  most  peculiar  expression.  In 
a  word,  his  face  was  not  of  a  French  type.  He  be- 
came very  stout  and  heavy  after  he  passed  thirty,  and 
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this  tendency  increased  with  his  age.  There  was  in 
his  temperament  a  substratum  of  passive  meditation, 
of  lofty  tranquillity,  and  of  sloth,  which  he  could  sur- 
mount only  with  the  aid  of  the  most  exalted  incentives 
to  action,  and  by  his  passionate  love  of  dignified 
praise. 

At  first  he  wrote  only  upon  subjects  connected  with 
his  regular  employments.  The  first  work  which 
directed  public  attention  to  him  was  the  ^loge  de  Col- 
bert, crowned  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  in  1773. 
M.  Necker,  having  made  a  fortune,  had  just  retired 
from  the  banking  business;  he  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  and  he  aimed  still  higher;  he  aspired  to  a 
political  career  in  France.  His  Eloge  de  Colbert  was. 
not  so  much  an  academic  discourse  as  a  programme 
for  the  ministry.  To  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  Col- 
bert, he  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  by  describing 
the  character  of  the  ideal  finance  minister, — such  an 
one  as  Colbert  may  have  been,  but,  above  all,  such 
an  one  as  M.  Necker  aspired  to  be. 

Guided  by  a  sort  of  tact  foreign  to  the  French  char- 
acter, M.  Necker  was  present  in  his  own  salon  when 
his  wife  read  a  **  Portrait"  of  him,  written  in  1787;  a 
portrait  wherein  his  praises  are  sung  in  every  key, 
wherein  the  word  genius  is  scattered  broadcast,  as 
well  as  the  most  subtle  and  refined  comparisons; 
wherein,  amid  an  incongruous  medley  of  similes  and 
images,  M.  Necker  appears  successively  as  a  living 
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picture,  an  angel,  a  chemicji  siibswnctf.  a  lion,  a 
hunter,  a  vestal  virgin,  an  Apollo,  a  m,ijestic  bridge, 
an  Albanian  dog,  a  volcanic  mountain,  a  pillar  of  fire, 
a  cloud,  a  mirror,  a  hearthstone,  a  mine,  the  insect 
that  produces  coral,  one  of  the  genii  of  ihc  Arabs, 
etc.  He  listened  to  this  portrait  when  his  wife  read  it 
before  witnesses,  as  if  it  referred  to  a  third  person,  and 
he  afterwards  included  it  in  the  volume  of  Milaagts 
by  her,  which  he  published  in  1798. 

M.  Necker's  second  work,  which  was  successful  in 
spite  of  its  subject,  or,  rather,  because  of  its  subject, 
which  was  then  the  fashion,  was  that  entitled  Sur  la 
Ugislalion  et  It  Comment  des  Grams,  which  appeared 
in  1775.  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  arbitrary  theories 
.of  the  Turgot  ministry,  .ind  upon  the  Economists, 
who  desired  entire  freedom  of  exportation.  M.  Necker 
repeated  therein,  in  a  most  unpractical  form,  divers 
truths  proved  by  experience;  it  was  noticed  after- 
ward that  he  spoke  of  property  and  land-owners 
rather  slightingly,  and  that  he  represented  those  who 
live  by  toil,  or  the  proletariat,  as  their  victims.  "  They 
are  as  lions  and  defenceless  animals  living  side  by 
side,"  he  said ;  "  we  cannot  increase  the  share  of  the 
latter  except  by  eluding  the  others'  vigilance  and  not 
giving  them  time  to  spring."  In  attacking  Turgot  as 
"one  who  has  only  the  desire  for  greatness  without 
the  force  to  attain  it,"  he  seemed  to  point  to  himself 
clearly  enough,  in  more  than  one  place,  as  a  minister 
much  to  be  preferred.     "If,"  he  said,  "there  were 
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always  at  Ihe  head  of  the  government  a  man  whose 
far-reaching  genius  takes  account  of  every  circum- 
stance ;  whose  plastic  attil  flexible  minJ  is  able  to 
bring  his  plans  and  his  wishes  into  conformity  with 
those  circumstances;  who,  being  endowed  with  an 
ardent  soul  and  calm  judgment."  etc.  If  a  man  is  not 
thinking  of  himself  when  he  talks  in  this  strain  Hnd 
describes  so  complacently  him  whom  events  are  call- 
ing, It  shows  a  lack  of  tact  at  least,  because  he  makes 
everybody  think  that  he  has  himself  in  mind. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  work,  of  which  Madame 
du  Deffand  said:  "  I  have  just  read  a  few  chapters  of 
M.  Necker.  and  I  found  il  brain-splitting  toil";  and 
of  which  Voltaire  wrote  about  the  same  time :  " '  Have 
you  read  Neeker's  book,  and  if  you  have,  did  you  un- 
derstand it  as  you  rwd  ?"  The  b^ok  such  as  it  was, 
skilfully  put  together,  half  understood,  half  read,  with 
its  blending  of  oratorical  and  emotional  passages  with 
obscure  theories,  created  the  greatest  impression  in 
the  then  state  of  men's  minds,  and  hastened  the  ac- 
cession of  M.  Necker  to  Ihe  ministry. 

His  first  ministry,  which  lasted  five  years,  from 
October  22,  1776.  to  May  rg,  1781.  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  treated  with  perfect  jusiice  by  M.  Droi.  in 
his  Hisfoire  Je  Louis  Xt^l:  he  does  full  justice  to  hi* 
noble  aims,  to  his  disinterestedness  in  the  matter  of 
money,  to  his  zeal  for  the  partial  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  to  the  various  improvements,  economic  and  hu- 
mane, which  he  succeeded  in  introducing.     At  the 
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same  time  he  points  out  M.  Necker's  weak  side, — 
his  excessive  fondness  for  praise,  his  veneration  lor 
public  opinion,  which  he  at  that  time  thought  only 
of  following  and  of  satisfying,  without  apparcnilysus- 
peeling  how  worthless  and  fickle  it  was.  M.  Ntfcker 
afterward  regretted  this  early  worship  of  opinion; 
glancing  backward  after  his  second  ministry,  tn  1791, 
he  cried,  still  with  a  sort  of  itafveU:  "  I  do  not  qmto 
understand  why  public  opinion  is  no  longer  what  h 
once  was  in  my  eyes.  The  respect  which  I  religiously 
paid  to  it  faded  away  when  1  saw  how  submissive  it 
was  to  the  arlilices  of  the  evil-minded,  when  I  saw  it 
tremble  before  the  same  men  whom  formerly  it  would 
have  summoned  before  its  tribunal,  to  hold  them  up 
to  shame  and  to  brand  them  with  the  stamp  of  its 
reprobation." 

But  at  the  lime  of  his  first  ministry,  public  opinion 
in  France,  in  the  first  society,  seemed  a  spotless  queen, 
to  whom  a  statesman  whose  aims  were  pure  had 
only  to  intrust  himself  without  reserve  in  order  to 
walk  in  the  straight  path.  Therein  lay  M.  Necker's 
illusion,  by  virtue  of  which  it  appeared  that  he  was 
simply  a  man  of  boundless  intellect,  and  not  a  really 
great  minister.  Asa  result  of  the  excessive  relaxation 
of  the  ruling  powers,  of  the  degeneration  of  morals, 
and  of  a  sort  of  slow  and  universal  dissolution,  there 
was  no  longer  in  the  France  of  that  day  a  substantial 
and  solid  dike  between  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
and  the  king;   the  various  bodies  and  orders  of  the 
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State  no  longer  had  the  strength  to  subsist  by  them- 
selves, and  to  resist,  on  the  day  when  their  existence 
should  be  seriously  brought  in  question,  and  there 
should  be  only  a  throne  left  standing,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast,  moving  plain.  Now,  what  was  public  opinion 
in  such  a  State  ?  A  vague  breath,  which,  so  long  as 
it  was  mild  and  favourable,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
ocean  during  a  calm,  but  which,  so  soon  as  it  should 
blow  from  a  different  quarter  and  become  irritated, 
would  inevitably  raise  a  tempest. 

M.  Necker,  face  to  face  with  this  public  opinion 
which  he  did  not  distrust,  doubtless  thought  before 
everything  of  doing  what  was  right,  always  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  do  it  to  his  own  greater  honour 
and  glory.  When,  in  January,  1781,  he  published  his 
famous  Compte  Rendu  au  Roi,  and,  himself  a  minister, 
summoned  the  whole  nation  to  discuss  those  perplex- 
ing subjects,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
glorify  himself,  and  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his 
early  successes,  rather  than  to  devote  his  energies  to 
following  them  up  in  silence  and  strengthening  their 
foundations  for  the  future.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
represent  himself,  in  the  very  first  lines  of  this  Compte 
Rendu,  as  a  man  of  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice;  he 
was  capable  of  many  sacrifices,  it  is  true,  always  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  approbation  which  he  hoped  to 
reap  from  them. 

On  leaving  the  ministry,  to  which  he  was  not  to 
return  for  seven  years,  when  circumstances  would 
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prove  to  he  too  strong  for  him,  he  continued  to  live 
in  society,  encompassed  by  almost  universal  favour 
find  adulation. '  He  wrote  tirst  of  all  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  upon  political  questions;  but  before  long. 
seeking,  in  his  instinct  for  meditation,  a  more  exalted 
and  vaster  diversion  amid  the  tedium  of  inaction, 
he  composed  his  book  De  rimportatice  des  Iditi 
Religieiises.  and  combated  the  false  doctrines  that 
were  widespread  about  him.  In  the  interval,  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  about  men 
and  their  social  characteristics,  and,  although  he  left 
only  fragmentary  remarks  and  Pt'ns^es  upon  this 
subject,  he  depicted  himself  perfectly  in  an  un- 
expected aspect,  M.  Necker  as  a  moralist  is  a  very 
shrewd,  very  interesting,  and  too  much  neglected 
writer. 

Kind-hearted,  but  inclined  to  be  disdainful  and 
unindulgent  mentally,  with  very  keen  and  discrimi- 
nating powers  of  observation,  he  had  reflected  deeply 
upon  the  race  of  fools,  who,  according  to  him,  swarm 
in  this  world.     He  thought  that  it  was  difTicult  for  a 

'  The  word  adulation  k  none  loo  strong.  The  enthoiiasm  Ihit  M. 
Necker  aroused  among  his  admirers  resembled  the  fanaticism  of  a 
religious  sect.  Even  the  gentle  and  lovely  Ouchesie  de  Ijuiuii 
attacked  in  a  public  garden  3  stranger  who  spoke  slightingly  of  M. 
Necker,  shortly  after  his  dismissal,  and  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  in- 
sult him.  The  Comte  de  Crillon  said  o[ie  day  :  "  If  the  universe  and 
I  should  hold  one  opinion,  and  M.  Necker  should  express  a  difCereiil 
one,  I  should  at  once  be  convinced  that  the  universe  and  t  were 
wrong."  [Said  Barnave :  "  Necker  was  the  first  man  in  our  day  tc 
enjoy  what  is  called  popularity." — Tr.] 
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man  to  hold  the  opinion  of  himself  which  he  ought 
to  hold. 

"  The  men  who  deem  themselves  perfect  are  happy, 
but  ridiculous.  The  men  who  conslnntly  find  fiiuit 
with  themselves  are  estimable  but  unforlunale.  ll  is 
hard  to  observe  a  just  milieu.  One  should  view  one- 
self at  a  distance  and  pass  judgment  upon  oneself 
without  partiality  and  without  bitterness,  as  a  simple 
acquaintance." 

But  while  passing  judgment  upon  himself  in  this 
way  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  simple  acquaintance,  it 
would  seem  that  M.  Nccker  was  never  dissatisfied  with 
himself. 

The  little  essay  which  he  entitled  Le  BonHeur  des 
Sols  was  extremely  relished  in  society  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Many  people  to-day.  who  are  at  odds 
with  M.  Neclier  on  account  of  his  ministries,  would 
be  reconciled  to  him  if  they  should  read  this  piquant 
essay,  wherein  a  man  suppoi^ed  to  be  serious-minded 
proves  himself  as  refined  a  satirist  as  ever  Rulhi&re  could 
have  been.  They  would  learn  there  to  know  a  Necker 
who  was  not  at  all  tedious.  He  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  thai  "to  be  happy,  one  must  l»e  a  fool." 
Folly,  in  his  judgment,  is  hke  that  first  garment  of 
skin  which  God  bestowed  upon  Adam  and  Eve  before 
driving  them  from  Paradise. 

"  This  robe  of  skin,  which  is  intended  to  cloak  our 
nudity,  consists  of  the  attractive  errors,  the  sweet 
confidences,    the  fearless  judgment  of  ourselves, — 
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blissful  gifts,  to  which  our  corrupt  age  has  given  the 
name  of  folly,  and  which  our  ingratitude  seeks  to 
misrepresent." 

And  he  enumerates  all  the  treasures  which  are  con- 
tained therein.  For  example:  the  fool  never  learns  by 
experience ;  though  he  should  live  two  hundred  years, 
nature  would  stilt  be  in  his  eyes  young  and  fresh; 
there  is  no  connection  between  his  ideas;  he  rushes 
wildly  about  on  the  last  day  as  on  the  first;  to  the 
end.  he  lives  in  ihe  surprise  and  delight  of  chlldhood. 
Another  blessing:  a  fool  never  doubts;  he  is  never 
troubled  by  a  multitude  of  ideas  and  of  points  of 
view;  is  never  a  prey  to  hesitation,  that  torment  of 
men  of  intellect.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
folly  is  always  to  take  the  limits  of  its  vision  for  the 
limits  of  what  really  is.  One  can  imagine  all  that  an 
impassive,  satirical  pen  could  make  of  this  outline. 
It  is  all  done  in  a  tone  of  persiflage,  and  with  irony 
rather  than  merriment.  In  a  clever  postscript,  M. 
Necker  observes  that  there  is  a  semi-folly  which 
makes  those  who  have  inherited  it  very  unhappy: 
the  fools  who  have  an  idea  that  perhaps  they  are 
slightly  foolish,  the  fools  who  catch  a  glimpse  of 
themselves,  are  as  unhappy  as  the  genuine  fools  are 
happy.  Despite  this  exception,  which  occurs  to  him 
as  an  afterthought,  the  general  theory  holds  good, 
and  there  is  surely  one  proverb  lacking  in  the  list: 
"  Happy  as  a  fool." 

This  charming  paper,  which  resembles  Fontenelle 
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and  Marivaux  even  more  than  La  Bruy^re,  entertained 
the  eighteenth  century  immensely,  and  every  one 
imagined  that  he  recognised  his  neighbour  therein. 
After  reading  it  I  still  have  one  difficulty,  and  that  is, 
how  to  reconcile,  in  the  author,  so  shrewd  and,  in 
substance,  so  contemptuous  a  description  of  the  folly 
considered  by  him  to  be  almost  universal  since  Adam, 
with  his  unbounded  respect  for  mankind  as  a  whole, 
and  with  his  constant  veneration  of  present  opinion. 

No  matter  what  one  may  say,  regret  is  inevitable 
upon  ceasing  to  be  a  minister,  especially  when  one 
has  had  the  experience  of  M.  Necker  in  his  first  ministry, 
surrounded  by  public  approbation  and  applause.  Mar- 
montel  was  at  Saint-Brice  when  he  learned  of  M.  Neck- 
er's  disgrace;  he  hurried  to  Saint-Ouen  to  call  upon 
him,  and  especially  upon  Madame  Necker,  to  whom  he 
had  vowed  unbounded  regard.  He  passed  the  whole 
evening  alone  with  them  and  a  brother  of  M.  Necker. 

'*  Neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife/'  he  said,  *'  concealed  their  pro- 
found depression  from  me.  1  tried  to  lessen  it  by  spealcing  of  the 
regret  which  they  left  in  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  well-merited  re- 
gard which  would  follow  them  in  their  retirement;  wherein  1  did  not 
flatter  them.  '  1  do  not  regret/  said  M.  Necker  to  me,  '  anything  ex- 
cept the  good  that  1  still  had  to  do,  and  that  1  would  have  done  if 
they  had  given  me  time.' 


» It 


The  various  works  which  M.  Necker  composed  in 
the  following  years  (1781-1788)  bear  the  stamp  of 
that  keen  and  tender  sensibility  which  he  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal.  It  was  to  distract  his  thoughts,  to 
relieve  and  occupy  his  mind,  that  he  conceived  the 
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idea  of  his  estimable  work  against  th«  atheists,  the 
unbelievers,  and  th«  mocking  spirits  of  -the  lime, 
which  he  entitled  Df  i' importance  des  /J/fs  Ke- 
ligieuses  (1788). 

The  striking  thing  about  M.  Necker  in  rHigious 
matters  is  his  perfect  sincerity,  the  profound  and 
convincing  sentiment  which  finds  expression  in  hit 
words,  and  which  often  replaces  nietaphyucs  by  a 
touching  moral  lesson.  In  the  fine  passages  there  ts 
something  of  the  emotional  preacher.  At  the  time 
when  Mirabeau  was  already  stirring  up  his  Provence. 
and  when  the  signal  for  the  States-General  was  ring- 
ing through  the  air,  '"What  a  time,"  ctied  M,  Nccker 
in  conclusion,  "  whnt  a  time  I  have  chosen  to  dis- 
course to  the  world  upon  morality  and  religion!  and. 
too,  what  a  theiitre  this  is  for  such  an  undertaking! 
Every  one  is  busy  about  his  harvest ;  every  one  lives 
in  his  own  affiiirs;  every  one  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
present  moment." 

I  have  mentioned  the  word  "preacher";  that  is 
the  word  which  best  befits  the  sort  of  talent  that 
M.  Necker  displays  in  this  class  of  ideas  and  of  re- 
ligious meditations.  He  realised  it  so  well  that,  in 
tSoo,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  published  a 
Cours  de  Morale  Riiigieuse,  divided  into  discourses 
which  are  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  a  pastor  to  his 
flock.  1  particularly  recommend  the  one  entitled 
De  I'Uition  Coii/uga/e,  which  overflows  with  senti- 
ment and  beauty.  I  find,  in  M.  Seeker's  last  thoughts. 
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outbursts  of  hope  which  attain  a  sort  of  splendour  of 
expression. 

**  There  is  some  magnificent  secret  concealed  behind  this  superb 
proscenium  which  forms  the  spectacle  of  the  world." — **  We  will  not 
believe  that  our  imagination  soars  beyond  the  present  time  to  supply 
us  with  a  mere  plaything  ;  we  should  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
being  deceived,  of  being  deceived  with  such  ostentation,  if  we  were 
destined  to  enjoy  only  an  ephemeral  existence." 

By  these  various  religious  works,  in  which  he  care- 
fully avoided  touching  upon  points  which  might  have 
suggested  disagreement  with  the  Catholic  Church,  M. 
Necker,  as  we  see,  was  one  of  the  most  honourable 
precursors  of  the  great  movement  which  burst  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his 
collection  of  discourses  antedated  by  only  two  years 
the  G^nie  du  Christianisme,^ 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  minister,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  moral  man  in  the  minister,  and  let  u$  scrutinise 
him.  On  re-entering  politics,  M.  Necker  retains  all  his 
honesty  and  his  early  modesty,  but  he  recovers  his 
sensitiveness,  his  "haughty  judgment,"  his  **  proud 
heart"  (it  is  himself  who  thus  describes  them),  and 
the  disdain  which  he  readily  forgets  in  solitary  and 
placid  meditation,  but  which  reawakens  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men.  His  political  career  is  sharply  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  his  first  ministry,  which  lasted  five 
years,  he  struggles  against  the  courtiers  and  against 
abuses,  and  he  falls,  he  retires,  because  of  his  inflexi- 
bility and  his  lack  of  adroitness,  before  old  Maurepas, 

*  [Chateaubriand's  greatest  work. — Tr.] 
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whom  tl  was  a  question  simply  of  wearing  out  and 
allowing  to  die.  In  his  second  and  third  ministries, 
which  Listed  two  years  in  all.  from  August.  1788.  to 
September.  1 790.  and  which  were  separated  by  a  brirf 
exile,  by  a  triumphant  return,  and  by  the  ineffaceable 
date  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,' — in  these  last  two 
ministries,  which  really  form  but  one,  knowing  what 
ground  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Court  and  court- 
iers, M,  Necker  docs  not  change  his  opinion  concerning 
the  common  people  and  the  main  body  of  the  nation; 
he  transfers  to  them  his  illusions  and  his  contidence; 
he  conceives  the  idea  of  an  altogether  amiable,  impres- 
sible nation,  easy  to  guide  and  to  lead  back,  free  from 
corruption  and  from  vices,  and  he  does  not  iibandon 
that  idea  until  the  last  extremity.  Failing  again,  this 
time  before  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  before  Mira- 
beau,  he  cries  once  more,  recurring  to  the  moderate 
methods  which  he  had  projected  to  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  France,  and  contrasting  them  to  those  which 
have  prevailed: 

"What  methods  have  been  preferred  to  mine! 
Whereas,  with  a  liltle  restraint  in  their  theories,  with 
a  little  regard  for  the  oppressed,  with  a  little  consid- 
eration for  the  old-fashioned  opinions,  and  above  all 
with  a  little  love  and  kindness,  the  whole  of  France 
might  have  been  led  back  to  happiness  by  bonds  of 
silk."  He  wrote  this  at  Coppet  in  1791.  At  that 
date,  he  still  believed  that  with  all  these  "littles" 
'  [The  Butilk  fell  on  July  14.  1789.— Tk] 
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combined  and  accepted  by  all,  he  could  have  held  out 
against  the  torrent  and  transformed  it  into  a  placid 
canal. 

There  is  one  work  of  M.  Neclcer's  which  enables  us 
to  study  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician,  —  I  refer  to 
the  apology  for  his  administration,  written  by  himself 
in  1791,  immediately  after  his  retirement  to  Switzer- 
land and  before  the  Revolution  had  brought  forth  its 
last  excesses.  This  work,  which  is  seldom  read,  is 
equivalent  to  a  confession.  The  author,  still  excited 
by  his  fall  and  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Assembly, 
and  not  foreseeing  that,  in  the  woes  which  are  pre- 
paring to  burst  upon  all  heads,  this  premature  retire- 
ment will  prove  to  be  a  decided  benefit  to  him, — in 
fact,  his  salvation, —the  author  gives  free  rein  to  all  his 
thoughts;  he  lays  bare  his  soul,  all  bleeding  and  groan- 
ing; he  exhibits  it  in  all  its  sensitiveness,  in  its  amaze- 
ment, in  its  sufferings  of  all  sorts,  in  its  natural, 
honourable,  upright,  human  passions.  He  would  not 
have  dared  to  write  thus  two  years  later,  after  1793, 
for  he  was  surely  one  of  the  privileged  ones  of  fate; 
but  in  1791  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  victim  selected 
out  of  all  the  rest,  and  he  groaned  in  spirit.  In  the 
lyrical  agitation  of  his  heart,  M.  Necker  at  that  mo- 
ment considered  no  metaphor  too  lofty  for  his  indi- 
vidual plight;  amid  all  these  reproaches  of  ingratitude 
that  he  breathes  forth,  it  still  seems  to  him  that  he  in- 
dulges in  clemency:  "  Like  the  Prophet,  having  come 
upon  the  mountain  to  curse,  I  remain  only  to  bless." 
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Such  a  tremendous  upheaval  of  the  heart,  although 
his  situation  was  really  bitter  and  painful,  goes  beyond 
what  we  have  a  tight  to  expect  from  a  steadfast  states- 
man, who  has  measured  in  advance  the  raids  over 
which  he  must  travel;  the  fact  is  that  M.  Nccker  was 
nothing  less  than  such  a  statesman,  and  he  is  the  fiiSl 
to  tell  us  so.  Let  us  leave  the  details  to  the  historian. 
Did  M.  Necker  do  well  to  play  fast  and  loose  as  he  did, 
as  the  session  of  the  States-General  drew  T>ear?  to 
summon  the  Notables  again,  and  to  allow  them  to 
discuss  the  form  of  the  approaching  rcpreseniatioo, 
instead  of  having  a  plan  decided  upon  at  the  outset? 
Did  he  do  well  to  wait  so  long  before  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  double  reprL-sentation  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate? to  allow  the  Assembly  to  open  its  sessions, 
without  competing  the  king  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  measures  that  were  in  dispute  ?  to  give  ihe  Orders 
time  to  become  irritated  in  preliminary  discussions 
which  might  h:ive  been  cut  short  ?  Did  he  do  well  xo 
repel  in  that  first  critical  hour,  by  his  scornful  recep- 
tion of  them,  the  sincere  overtures  of  Mirabeau  ?  Was 
he  wrong  or  right  not  to  be  present  at  the  royal  sitting 
of  the  2^rd  of  June,  when  the  king  made  a  speech  of 
which  he  did  not  approve  ?  Let  us  lay  aside  all  these 
questions  and  many  others,  which  would  only  result 
in  progress  loo  slow  and  too  indirect  for  us;  but  let 
us  listen  to  himself  in  his  apology  and  in  his  avowals. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  the  beginning  of  1789  he  found 
himself  placed,  as  he  says,  between  the  throne  and 
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the  nation,  and  invested  with  the  twofold  confidence 
of  both,  amid  the  greatest  difficulties  in  which  a  min- 
ister was  ever  called  upon  to  choose  his  course.  His 
extraordinary  claim,  which  condemns  him  at  once,  is 
that  he  committed  no  mistake. 

"  In  such  a  situation/'  he  says,  "  and  amid  the  most  ardent  pas- 
sions, in  the  centre  of  all  the  enmities  and  hatreds  that  were  rife,  there 
was  evidently  an  opportunity  every  day  to  take  some  false  step,  and 
some  false  step  of  the  utmost  moment.  That  is  a  reflection  which  I 
often  suggested  to  the  king*s  other  ministers;  and  although  I  am  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  be  anxious;  although  throughout  my  life  I  have 
constantly  cast  my  eyes  backward  in  order  to  judge  myself  anew  in 
respect  to  matters  that  have  passed;  although  my  mind  is  thus  bur- 
dened with  all  the  remorse  in  which  my  conscience  has  never  had  a 
share, — nevertheless,  and  to  my  own  amazement,  I  seek  in  vain  for 
anything  to  reproach  myself  for." 

A  surprising  result  in  very  truth,  and  one  which,  if 
I  may  venture  to  suggest  as  much,  is  well  adapted  to 
characterise  the  whole  flock  of  doctrinaire  minds  after 
their  fall.  Though  the  State  had  crumbled  after  them, 
and  partly  through  their  instrumentality,  be  well  as- 
sured that  they  never  made  any  mistake;  they  had 
nothing  to  reproach  themselves  for,  and  with  their 
hands  on  their  hearts  and  their  heads  erect  in  God's 
sight  they  would  swear  it.  In  M.  Necker,  the  first, 
the  purest  in  intention,  and  the  most  innocent  of  them 
all,  this  fearlessness  of  conscience  and  this  assurance 
of  impeccability  were  combined  with  a  strain  of  bon- 
homie. Many  people  since  his  day  have  spoken  of 
the  perfect  harmony  between  morality  and  politics; 
he  did  not  simply  speak  of  it,  he  believed  in  it,  and 
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goiddd'Ms  ednduct by  itas  scrupulmiidjr  as  pottOfe 
under  all  drcumstances;  but  he  imderatood  nioialtjr 
in  the  strict  and  spedal  sense  of  the  good  man  actiiv 
in  the  sphere  of  private  Hib. 

The  moment  of  v^tlgo  and  of  IntDxicatlon,  the 
apogee  of  his  life,  was  bis  retirni  after  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  when  he  meivod  at  Btte  letters  firnn  the  Ung 
and  fi'om  the  Na^oiud  Assembly,  recalQng  Mm.  Hk 
return  to  Fiance  was  a  triiunph.  The  first  impuhe 
of  his  idnd  heart  was  todemmd  the  Cessation  of  vio- 
lent measures,  pardon  aii4  amnmty  fbr  tfiose  who 
were  being  prosecutedi  and  who  weio  already  being 
murdered  as  enemies  of  fl»  lotion*  He  obtafaied 
everything  that  he  asked  at  the  Hdtel  de  ViOe,  at 
the  outset;  and  he  expressMi  ttici  fediiigs  by  which 
he  was  thein  agitated  in  term*  which  do  honour  is 
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the  man  and  which  also  show  how  readBly  Ms  hopes 
were  aroused : 

*'  1  wish  that  I  had  enough  room,"  he  says,  after  giving  us  the  am- 
nesty decree  prepared  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  "  to  transcribe  here  the 
names  of  all  of  those, — such  a  vast  number, — ^who  benefit  by  this 
meinorable  act.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  who  have  caused  me  to  en- 
joy for  a  moment  the  ecstasy  of  a  century, — you,  my  only  l>ene- 
factors!  Ah!  how  happy  I  was  that  day!  Each  of  those  moments  is 
engraved  on  my  memory.  1  had  obtained  the  return  of  peace,  1  had 
obtained  it  without  other  means  than  the  language  of  reason  and  of 
virtue;  that  thought  laid  hold  upon  me  through  all  the  emotions  of 
my  heart,  and  1  thought  for  a  moment  that  1  was  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Ah!  how  happy  I  was  as  1  returned  to  Versailles!  but 
alas!  as  I  have  said,  that  felicity,  that  too  sublime  joy,  was  of  brief 
duration!" 

After  his  return  to  France,  at  the  end  of  July,  1789, 
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M.  Necker's  influence  rapidly  diminished  and  faded 
away;  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Assembly  made  it 
their  business  to  foil  him  and  to  ruin  his  popularity  in 
every  way,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Court  faction 
was  incessantly  making  sport  of  him  and  annoying 
him  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  He  was  between 
two  fires.  He  continued  to  render  daily  services  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  capital  and  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  treasury;  but  he  was  soon  to  be  out- 
stripped and  made  of  no  account  in  financial  matters 
by  an  Assembly  which  decreed  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy  and  the  issue  of  assignats. 
When  he  left  the  ministry,  in  September,  1790,  and 
went  away  from  France  for  ever,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  splendid  triumph,  M.  Necker  was  for- 
gotten. It  was  this  indifference  which  tore  his  heart 
more  than  all  the  rest.  In  the  work  published  by 
him,  and  intended  to  combat  this  indifference,  he 
enumerated  all  the  claims  that  he  had  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  and  did  not  forget  to  add  the  money 
that  was  owed  him.  He  had  always  been  disinter- 
ested in  such  matters;  he  had  declined  during  his 
various  ministries  the  salary  of  minister  of  finance  and 
the  perquisites  which  were  attached  to  that  office;  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  recall  that  fact  with  a  pomp  which 
certainly  balanced  his  disinterestedness.  **And  so," 
he  cried,  "the  National  Assembly  can  treat  me  with 
indifference  at  its  pleasure, — I  shall  none  the  less  con- 
tinue to  be  a  creditor  of  the  State  in  several  ways,  and 
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never  have  I  enjoyed  thai  privilrgc  so  much.  nciCi 
have  I  borne  my»elf  more  magniticeniJy. " 

The  mtsfottuncs  oi  othcis,  especially  those  of  his  vir- 
tuous king,  ubaied  his  own  chagrin  lo some  extent,  jtid 
in  the  following  years  he  recovered  his  moderation  erf 
thought  .ind  the  control  of  his  pen  when  be  wrote. 
The  works  which  he  subsequently  composed  in  the 
capacity  of  spectator,  and  whose  subject  was  ibe 
French  Revolution  considered  in  the  various  phases  of 
its  development,  contain  a  muliitudc  of  judicious, 
subtle,  elevated  ideas,  and  the  most  honourable  aspira- 
tions. During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  wrote  soou 
philosophical  reflections  upon  the  false  idea  of  equality; 
he  set  forth  the  sense  in  which,  according  to  his  opin- 
ion, we  ought  to  understand  that  men  are  equal  in 
God's  sight;  and  there  again  we  find  the  traces  of  that 
aristocracy  of  mind  of  which  even  the  Christian  in 
M.  Necker  could  never  rid  himself. 


"O  God!"  he  said,  "all  men  are  equal  doubtless  before  Thee, 
when  Ihey  commune  with  Ihy  goodness,  when  they  address  their 
comptainU  to  Thee,  and  when  their  happiness  engages  thine  atlention; 
but  if  Thou  hasJ  permilled  that  there  should  be  an  image  of  Thee 
upon  Mith,  if  Thou  hast  at  all  events  permitted  finite  beingj  to  eiaft 
themselves  lo  the  conception  of  thine  everlasting  existence,  it  is  only  to 
man  in  his  perfection  that  Thou  hast  granted  this  precious  privil^e; 
to  the  man  who  has  sui:ceeded  by  degrees  in  developing  the  noUe 
system  of  his  moral  faculties;  in  a  word,  to  man,  aktii  kt  ikoat 
kimitlfin  ell  Iht glorjf  o/kis  inlilltct." 


"The  glory  of  the  intellect!  "     It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  not  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel;  it  seems 
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to  me  that  the  apostle,  and  after  him  Saint  Augustine, 
Bossuet,  and  all  the  great  Christians,  have  remarked 
this  very  glory  and  pride  of  the  intellect  as  one  of  the 
most  subtle  perils  and  most  to  be  dreaded  by  lofty 
minds. 

Once  rescued  from  the  tempest  and  seated  upon  the 
shore,  M.  Necker  becomes  once  more  a  very  distin* 
guished  political  writer  and  essayist;  he  analyses  and 
criticises  the  various  Constitutions  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  France, — those  of  *9i,  of  '93,  of  the 
year  III,  of  the  year  VIII;  he  readily  picks  out  their 
vices  or  their  defects;  then  it  is  that  he  suggests  and 
perfects  at  leisure  his  ideal  of  a  limited  monarchy  and 
a  government  after  the  English  form,  to  which  he  had 
given  very  little  thought  in  the  days  when  he  held  the 
helm.  Disappointed  and  spurned  in  the  present,  he 
concludes  almost  all  his  works  by  eloquent  and  trust- 
ful appeals  to  the  future,  which  is  always  vast  and 
obscure  enough  to  give,  like  the  ancient  oracles, 
responses  to  suit  everybody. 

In  1802  M.  Necker  published  his  Der nitres  Vues  de 
Politique  et  de  Finance,  He  continued  to  render  pub- 
lic homage  to  the  First  Consul;  considering  the  First 
Consul  as  a  brilliant  exception,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  VIII  as  transitory,  he  tried  to  establish  by 
theory  the  foundations  of  a  more  durable  establish- 
ment. And  herein  he  betrays  himself  most  delight- 
fully in  all  the  natural  indecision  of  his  ideas:  he 
proposes  at  the  same  time  two  parallel  plans^ — one  a 
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perfect  republic,  the  olher  ;i  model  monarchy;  he  con- 
structs these  two  plans  in  turn  with  great  skill  in 
analysis,  he  balances  them  ug^iinst  each  other,  and 
having  weighed  them  well  in  every  point,  he  says  lo 
the  man  whom  he  has  proclaimed  to  be  necessary: 
"Take  one  of  my  plans  or  take  the  other."  Atrd  if 
he  takes  neither  of  them,  he  finds  consolation  in  the 
sight  of  his  own  ideal,  and.  like  all  self-satisfied  theor- 
ists, he  appeals  to  the  future,  and  to  that  common 
sense  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  sooner  or  later  "the 
arbiter  of  human  life."  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  we  always  enjoin  upon  future  generations  the 
common  sense  which  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  not. 
M,  Necker  died  at  Coppet  on  March  }0,  1894,  in  his 
seventy-second  year. 
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which  seems  to  tiit  the  Ime  way.  and  which  I  shoui 
like  to  define,  because  it  seems  to  me  ihal  the  firul 
judgment  of  history  should  be  formed  from  that 
standpoint.  A  person  may,  influenced  by  jn  c:xjlted 
feeling  of  compiission,  become  imb4ed  with  an  ideal 
interest  in  Marie-Antoinetle,  be  moved  to  defend  her 
upon  every  point,  to  constitute  himself  her  advocate, 
l>er  true  Mght,  against  all  men,  to  be  indignao^  at 
Ih«s  bare  idea  of  the  blemishes  and  weakt^cssfs  which 
Others  fancy  that  they  discover  in  her  life;  such 
a  role  of  defender  is  worthy  of  respect  if  ^t  i$  sincere, 
fU]d  it  can  readily  be  imagined  in  those  who  professed 
the  cult  of  the  old-time  royalty,  but  it  touches  me 
Iiiuch  less  ,in  lt}e  cjise  of  new-comers  in  whom  it  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  deliberate  parti  prt's.  Such 
»  smndppint.  is  not  mine;  it  can  hardly  be  adopted  b^ 
[Q^n  who,  have  DQt  been  loared  in  the  religion  (it,the 
old  monarchy;  and  such  is,  as  everybody  must  agree, 
the  casf;  with,,th<e  :im(ne[]se  majority  9(>t't'.  PQfMPf 
gen^ation  ^nd  of >thpse,  which  arf  ,tq  fon^  v'-WtW' 
^ems  to,  me  much  more  to  ]fi  desiiiedt-.  ip  t^ie  iRffy 
interest  of  this  affectir^.  mej^Qry  ofiMSf^AQtOfffr 
^tte,  is  that, there  ^h,all,con;ie  forth,  fr^pi ttff  iftfMJN^F 
4»f  writings  and  testimonies  of  which  slie|{tts,J>f)«n  thf 
subject,  a  lovely,  noble,  gracious i.fi0Ufe,,,wi!tti  \itg 
ifr'^akn^sses,  her  frivolities,  l^er  fragility  i^  niayitM<  juit 
with  the  essential  qualities  of  a  ycf^tif^^;  ^  fooU^.^fl 
fit  times  a  que«n,  retained  in  all  their  ,intw:''tt>r  ^'''^ 
the  kindness  of  heart  of  every  generous  epoch,  and, 
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finally,  with  the  merits  of  resignation,  of  courage,  and 
of  gentleness,  which  fitly  crown  great  misfortunes. 
Once  historically  established  in  this  way,  she  will 
continue  to  interest  in  future  ages  all  those  who,  be- 
coming more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  political 
forms  of  the  past,  retain  the  refined  and  humane  sen- 
timents which  are  a  part  of  civilisation  as  of  nature; 
all  those  who  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba 
and  of  Andromache,  and  who,  when  they  read  the 
narrative  of  such  and  even  greater  misfortunes,  will  be 
touched  by  hers. 

But  there  is  this  difference, — that  poetry  alone  has 
undertaken  to  hand  down  the  tradition  of  Andromache 
and  Hecuba,  and  that  we  have  no  memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Priam;  whereas  we  have  memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVI,  and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  tak- 
ing them  into  account.  What  do  these  memoirs  say 
of  Marie-Antoinette  ?  I  mean  the  real  memoirs,  not  the 
libels.  What  does  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  say,  who 
well  represents  the  spirit  of  that  first  period  ?  Arrived 
in  France  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  young  dauphiness 
was  not  yet  nineteen  when  she  found  herself  seated 
on  the  throne  beside  Louis  XVI.  That  prince,  fortified 
by  a  substantial  education  and  endowed  with  all  the 
moral  qualities  that  we  know,  but  weak,  timid,  ab- 
rupt, rough,  and  especially  unattractive  with  women, 
had  none  of  those  qualities  that  were  essential  to  guide 
his  young  wife.  She,  the  daughter  of  an  illustrious 
mother,  had  not  been  reared  by  Maria-Theresa  herself 
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who  was  too  much  engrossed  by  affairs  of  State,  and 
her  early  education  at  Vienna  had  been  sadly  n^- 
lected.  No  one  had  ever  imparted  to  her  the  Usie  for 
serious  reading.  Her  mind,  which  was  re^isonably 
judicious  and  quicl<,  "grasped  and  understood  the 
things  about  which  people  spoice  to  her "  ;  but  it 
was  nol  of  great  scope,  and,  in  a  word,  had  none  of 
those  qualities  which  atone  for  lack  of  education,  or 
take  the  pliice  of  experience.  Amiable,  high-spirited, 
and  innocently  satirical,  she  had  above  all  else  great 
kindness  of  heart  and  a  persistent  desire  to  oblige 
those  persons  who  applied  to  her.  She  had  an  in- 
tense longing  for  affection  and  intimacy,  and  she  at 
once  sought  some  person  with  whom  she  could  be- 
come intimate,  contrary  to  the  custom  at  Court. 
Evidently  her  ideal  of  happiness  was,  on  her  release 
from  the  ceremonious  scenes  which  bored  her  ter- 
ribly, to  find  a  merry,  laughing,  devoted,  select  circle, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  forget  that  she  was  a  queen, 
although  in  reality  she  remembered  it  perfectly.  She 
loved,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  indulge  herself  in  the 
pleasure  of  thus  forgetting,  and  suddenly  to  remind 
herself  what  she  really  was,  only  to  lavish  favours 
upon  all  about  her.  We  have  seen,  in  opera-comiques 
and  in  pastoral  plays,  disguised  queens  who  are  the 
delight  and  the  joy  of  those  who  surround  them. 
Marie-Antoinette  had  that  ideal  of  a  happy  life,  which 
she  might  have  realised  without  inconvenience  if  she 
had  simply  reigned  in  some  kingdom  like  Tuscany  or 
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Lorraine.  But  in  France  she  could  not  even  try  it 
with  impunity,  and  her  Petit-Trianon,  with  its  dai- 
ries, its  sheepfolds,  and  its  theatricals,  was  too  near 
Versailles.  Envy  prowled  about  those  too-favoured 
spots, — envy  beckoning  to  stupidity  and  slander. 

M.  de  la  Marck  has  convincingly  pointed  out  the 
disadvantage  in  the  queen's  confining  herself  at  first 
so  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  Comtesse  Jules  de 
Polignac,  in  giving  to  her,  with  the  rank  of  a  friend, 
the  attitude  of  a  favourite,  and  to  all  the  men  of  that 
circle,  the  Vaudreuils,  the  Besenvals,  and  the  Adhem- 
ars,  pretensions  and  privileges  which  they  so  speedily 
abused,  each  according  to  his  humour  and  his  ambi- 
tion. Although  she  never  realised  the  full  extent  of 
these  disadvantages,  she  did  detect  something  of 
them;  she  felt  that,  where  she  sought  repose  and 
relaxation  from  her  exalted  rank,  she  still  found  selfish 
obsession;  and  when  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  she  often  manifested  too  much  preference  for 
foreigners  of  distinction  who  were  travelling  in  France, 
and  that  that  might  injure  her  in  the  minds  of  the 
French,  she  would  reply  sadly:  *'You  are  right,  but 
at  ail  events  they  do  not  ask  me  for  anything." 

Some  of  the  men  who,  being  admitted  into  this 
intimate  circle,  and  to  the  queen's  favour,  were  in 
honour  bound  to  all  the  more  gratitude  and  respect, 
were  the  first  to  speak  slightingly  of  her,  because  they 
did  not  find  her  sufficiently  docile  to  their  schemes. 
As  she  seemed  at  one  time  to  draw  away  a  little 
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from  the  Polignjc  circle  jnij  lo  frequent  the  salon  of 
Madame  d'O&sun,  the  bdy  o(  the  bedchamber,  an 
tuhiluj  of  the  Polignx  saton  (whom  M.  de  b  March 
does  not  name,  but  who  *eems  lo  have  been  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  that  drcle)  wrote  a 
ver>-  spiteful  coupkt  against  the  queen,  and  this  coop* 
let,  based  upon  an  in£imous  lie,  circulated  Ihrou^ 
Paris.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Court  itself  and  the 
queen's  intimate  circle  furnished  the  first  lesvcn 
which  became  blended  with  the  coarse  insults  and 
in&mies  on  the  outside.  For  her  part,  she  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  thirt^s 
which  were  arousing  disaffection  against  her  at  Ver- 
sailles, any  more  than  of  those  things  which  were 
alienating  peoples  heans  from  her  at  Paris.  To  this 
day,  when  one  desires  lo  quote  some  testimony  which 
wis  arouse  feeling  against  Marie- Antoir>etle,  the  testi- 
mony of  some  one  of  importance,  he  seeks  it  in  the 
memoirs  of  !he  B.sron  de  Bi--senv.il. 

Summoned  to  her  presence  in  1778,  at  the  time  of 
the  duel  between  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  M.  de  Besenval  was  introduced  by  Cam- 
pan  (secretary  of  the  cabinet)  into  a  room  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar,  simply  but  conveniently  fur- 
nished. "  1  was  surprised,"  he  adds  in  passing,  "  not 
that  the  queen  had  desired  so  many  facilities,  but  that 
she  had  dared  to  provide  herself  with  them."  This 
simple  phrase,  thrown  in  as  an  aside.  Is  full  of  insin- 
uation, and  her  enemies  did  not  fail  to  seize  upon  it. 
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But  I  will  deal  with  hidden  meanings  no  more  than 
I  must,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  touch  the  most  deli- 
cate point.  There  are  people  whose  one  thought  it  is 
to  deny  absolutely  all  frivolity  and  all  aberrations  of  the 
heart  on  the  part  of  Marie-Antoinette.  For  my  own 
part,  I  make  bold  to  think  that  the  interest  which  is 
attached  to  her  memory,  that  the  compassion  aroused 
by  her  unhappy  fate  and  the  noble  way  in  which  she 
bore  it,  that  the  execration  which  her  judges  and  her 
executioner  deserve,  do  not  in  any  wise  depend  upon 
any  anterior  discovery  relating  to  female  frivolity,  nor 
are  at  all  diminished  thereby.  Now,  in  the  present 
state  of  historical  information  concerning  Marie-An- 
toinette, if  we  give  due  weight  to  genuine  testimony, 
and  at  the  same  time  remember  what  we  have  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  well-informed  contemporaries,  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  to  think  that  that  affectionate 
and  high  spirited  person,  governed  entirely  by  im- 
pulse, in  love  with  refined  manners  and  chivalrous 
customs,  longing  simply  to  pour  out  her  heart  and  to 
be  understood,  may  very  well  have  had  some  prefer- 
ence during  these  fifteen  years  of  her  youth;  if  the 
contrary  were  true,  it  would  be  much  more  extra- 
ordinary. However,  many  ambitious  men  and  many 
coxcombs  entered  the  lists  and  failed;  there  were 
overtures  and  assaults  without  number.  Lauzun  de- 
scribed his  experience  in  his  own  way;  the  fact  is 
that,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  failed.  The  Prince  de 
Ligne  came  frequently  to  France  during  those  years, 
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and  he  was  one  of  those  fortjgners,  wholly  Frerwrh  in 
his  tastes  and  altogether  attmclive,  with  whom  the 
queen  was  pariiculiirly  pleased.  He  had  the  honour 
of  riding  with  her  in  the  morning. 

*'  It  was,"  he  says.  "  during  these  riJes,  when  I  wttslonc  withihe 
queen,  although  surrounded  by  hei  gorgeous  ro)  al  vuite.  Ihjl  ^  loU 
me  a  thousand  intefestmg  iiiecJote<i  concerning  hetscW,  md  all  Ihe 
mats  thai  had  b«en  laid  foe  lur  in  o'der  to  tnck  hcf  into  hiyii^  knr- 
en.  At  one  lime  it  was  the  Nuailles  family  that  wanted  ha  lo  LjKc 
the  Viscount,  al  inolhei  time  the  Choiseul  clique  tlul  destined  Binm 
[Laiuun]  Tor  her,  who,  ifteiward! — tnit  he  was  virtuous  lh«n.  Th* 
Durhesse  de  Duru,  wlwii  she  wat  on  duly,  iccompmied  us  in  our 
rides;  but  we  IcI'I  her  with  the  eijuerries,  and  that  was  one  of  Itle 
queen's  Ihoughtlets  act;  artJ  one  of  her  greatest  crimes,  since  she  Wat 
(guilty  of  nothing  more  than  negligence  with  respect  to  Ihe  Imr» 
of  both  Kxcs,  who  are  always  unforgiving." 

Here  we  have  the  complement  of  Lauzun's  tumttve 
and  the  queen's  own  version  thereof.  I  will  observe. 
however,  that  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  Lauzun 
acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Choiseul  clique,  with 
whom  he  was  always  on  ill  terms;  but  those  about 
the  queen  had  an  interest  in  presenting  him  tn  that 
aspect,  in  order  to  ruin  him  for  good  and  all. 

It  was  this  same  Prince  de  Ligne  who  said  of  her 
elsewhere:  "Her  alleged  gallantry  was  never  any- 
thing more  than  a  profound  feeling  of  friendship, 
more  marked,  it  may  be,  for  one  or  two  persons,  and 
the  general  coquettish  desire  of  a  woman  and  a  queen 
to  please  everybody."  This  impression,  or  conjecture, 
which  1  find  also  in  other  shrewd  observers  who  saw 
Marie- Antoinette  at  close  quarters,  is,  I  think,  the  most 
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probable.  These  two  persons  whom  she  especially 
distinguished  at  different  times  seem  to  have  been, 
first,  the  Due  de  Coigny,  a  sagacious  and  already  ma- 
ture man,  and,  secondly,  M.  de  Fersen,  colonel  of  the 
royal  Swedish  regiment  in  the  French  service,  a  man  of 
exalted  and  chivalric  character,  who,  in  the  days  of  evil 
fortune,  betrayed  himself  only  by  his  utter  devotion. 

However,  when  we  come  to  these  intimate  and 
secret  details  concerning  which  it  is  so  easy  to  find  in- 
numerable hints  and  so  difficult  to  acquire  certainty,  I 
think  that  it  is  well  to  remember  the  sensible  remark 
which  Madame  de  Lassay  (the  natural  daughter  of  a 
Cond6)  made  one  day  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
heard  discussing  and  attacking  the  virtue  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon;  she  gazed  at  him  in  amazement  and 
said  to  him,  with  admirable  sang-froid:  "How  does 
it  happen,  monsieur,  that  you  are  so  certain  of  these 
things  ?  " 

The  queen's  beauty  in  her  youth  has  been  enthus- 
iastically praised.  She  was  not  a  beauty,  if  we  take 
her  features  in  detail:  the  eyes,  although  expressive, 
were  not  very  fine,  her  aquiline  nose  seemed  too 
pronounced.  *'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  her  nose  be- 
longed to  her  face,"  said  a  clever  observer.  Her 
lower  lip  was  more  prominent  and  thick  than  one 
expects  in  a  pretty  woman ;  her  figure  also  was  a  lit- 
tle full ;  but  the  general  effect  was  of  a  noble  manner 
and  sovereign  dignity.  Even  in  n^glig^  hers  was  the 
beauty  of  a  queen,  rather  than  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 
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Mi  s  Awfai^  fresh  complexion,  beautiful  snns 
i,  snd  tactful  speech  which 
s  in  tfac  mind  than  in  the  heart, 
■  the  desxe  lo  be  fcjnd  and  to  please. 
RrsioqgwUfetltsgTJctous  creature,  Tull  of  coo- 
e  iD  Ibc  presdgc  of  royalty,  and  with  no  other 
1  10  temper  tl  sHghtly  in  her  own  circle, 
ptk)  DO  herd  to  politics,  or  at  all  events  only  Jl  intrr- 
nls,  and  when  she  was,  as  it  were,  driven  lo  the  wal 
by  her  tnttmate  friends.  She  continued  her  life  of 
illusions  even  when  hateful  remarks,  satirical  verses. 
and  execrable  pamphlets  were  being  circulated  in 
Pahs,  imputing  to  her  a  secret  and  constant  influence 
^»■h!;^  she  never  hjJ.  The  jlTjir  of  the  tieckUce  w.is 
the  lirst  signal  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the  bandage 
which  had  covered  her  eyes  up  to  that  date  was  torn 
away.  She  began  to  emerge  from  her  enchanted  vil- 
lage, and  to  know  the  world  as  it  is  when  it  has  an 
interest  in  being  cruel.  When  she  was  induced  to 
give  her  attention  reguhrly  to  public  affairs  and  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  and  occur- 
rences which  daily  compelled  attention,  she  brought 
thereto  the  least  politic  disposition  that  can  be  imag- 
ined,— 1  mean,  indignation  against  the  prevailing  cow- 
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ardice,  personal  prejudices  over  which  her  manifest 
interest  did  not  always  enable  her  to  triumph,  a  resent- 
ment of  insults  which  was  not  thirst  for  vengeance 
but  rather  the  shrinking  and  proud  suffering  of 
wounded  dignity.  If  Louis  XVI  had  been  a  different 
man,  and  if  he  had  offered  any  opportunity  for  a  vig- 
orous and  enthusiastic  impelling  force,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  some  time  or  other,  under  the  queen's 
inspiration,  he  would  have  attempted  some  enterprise 
which  might  well  have  been  a  reckless  one,  but  which 
perhaps  would  have  re-established  for  a  while  the  tot- 
tering monarchical  system.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
took  place;  Louis  XVI's  mind  escaped  and  shrank 
from  acting  his  role  of  king  by  reason  of  his  very  vir- 
tues; his  nature,  which  was  a  mixture  of  piety  and 
humanity,  always  inclined  to  sacrifice,  and  passing 
from  one  weakness  to  another,  he  was  destined  never 
to  become  great  again  until  he  became  a  martyr.  The 
queen  had  not  those  qualities  which  she  needed  to 
triumph  over  such  utter  incapacity  and  inertia  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  She  had  flashes  of  energy,  but  there 
was  no  coherence.  This  is  the  complaint  that  con- 
stantly recurs  under  the  pen  of  the  Comte  de  la  Marck 
in  the  secret  correspondence  which  has  just  been 
published. 

"  The  queen,"  he  wrote  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau  on  De- 
cember 30,  1790,  "  the  queen  certainly  has  the  intellect  and  strengtii 
of  mind  to  do  great  things;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  and  you  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  1  to  notice  it,  that,  whether  in  business, 
or  simply  in  conversation,  she  does  not  always  display  that  degree  of 
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attention  wJiich  is  iiidiipcniable  to  li.im  Ihoioughly  what  it  it 
sary  to  know  in  order  to  guard  igain;!  errots  and  to  inike  i 


And  again,  to  the  same  correspondent,  September 
28,  1791; 

"  [  most  speak  pbinly,  —  the  king  is  incapable  of  rcignrng  and  th* 
queen,  if  well  svjppoited.  mi^t  make  up  for  tils  incapacity;  but  even 
that  would  not  be  enough :  it  is  etHntial  also  that  the  (|ue«n  thould 
realise  (he  necessity  of  attending  to  public  alTairs  with  some  methol 
and  Older;  that  she  should  make  it  3  rule  no  longer  to  grant  »  tort  of 
half-confidence  to  many  peo[de,  but  that  she  should  give  hrr  entira 
confidence  to  Ihe  one  man  whom  she  may  dioose  to  support  her." 

And  again,  on  October  lo,  1791 : 

"  The  queen,  with  abundant  Intelligence  and  tried  courage,  iwci- 
theles^  allows  all  the  opportunities  of  sei/ins;  upon  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  surrounding  the  king  with  bllhful  <:ub}ects.  devoted  to  ha 
service  and  to  5«rving  the  State  with  hei  and  through  hei, — all  Uic*e 
opportunities  she  allows  to  escape  Iter." 

In  truth,  one  does  not  recover  in  a  day  from  so  long- 
continued  and  habitual  frivolity;  it  would  have  been 
none  too  great  an  exploit  for  the  genius  of  a  Catherine 
of  Russia  to  contend  against  dangers  so  unforeseen 
by  her  who  had  never  opened  a  volume  of  history  in 
her  life,  and  who  had  dreamed  of  a  royalty  of  idleness 
at  Trianon;  it  is  enough  that  her  past  frivolity  had  in 
no  wise  impaired  or  deteriorated  her  heart,  and  that 
when  the  test  came  it  approved  itself  as  noble,  as 
proud,  as  regal,  and  as  fully  endowed  as  it  could  have 
been  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature. 

:  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  pcUtical  course 
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which  Marie-Antoinette  thought  it  well  to  adopt  when 
she  was  abandoned  to  her  own  resources.  We  are 
no  constitutional  purists;  what  she  desired  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  Constitution  of '91,  but  the  salvation  of 
the  throne,  the  salvation  of  France  as  she  understood 
it,  the  king's  honour  and  her  own,  the  honour  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  integrity  of  the  inheritance  which 
she  hoped  to  bequeath  to  her  children;  do  not  ask  her 
for  anything  more.  Those  letters  of  hers  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  others  which  will  be  pub- 
lished some  day,  enable  us  to  establish  this  portion 
of  history  with  certainty.  She  desired  the  salvation 
of  the  State  through  her  brother  the  emperor,  through 
foreign  powers,  but  not  through  the  6migr6s.  She 
could  not  contain  her  indignation  against  them.  **  The 
cowards,"  she  cried,  ''after  deserting  us,  have  the 
assurance  to  demand  that  we  alone  should  expose 
ourselves  to  danger,  and  that  we  alone  should  serve 
their  interests!'* 

In  a  very  noble  letter,  addressed  to  the  Comte  de 
Mercy-Argenteau,  in  which  these  words  occur,  she 
also  said,  after  setting  forth  the  details  of  a  desperate 
plan  (August,  1791): 

"  I  have  listened,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  people  on  both  sides,  and 
from  all  their  opinions  I  have  formed  my  own;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  followed, — you  know  the  person  with  whom  I  have  to  deal 
[the  king] :  just  when  I  think  that  he  is  persuaded,  a  word,  an  argu- 
ment, makes  him  change  unwittingly;  and  that  is  why  innumerable 
things  cannot  be  undertaken.  However,  whatever  happens,  retain 
your  friendship  and  your  attachment  to  me;  I  need  them  sadly,  amd 
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be  sswied,  thai  no  mittct  what  misfuilune  may  punue  me,  I  mtj 
ylelil  to  Ihe  force  of  drcumslanccs,  titil  I  %hM  never  corwfnl  to  »ny. 
tiling  unworthy  of  tnt;  only  in  niLMbduiw  Joe*  our  realne  what  out 
reilly  is,  My  blood  ltow»  in  my  «on'>  veins,  and  1  hope  liut  tome 
Aty  \\t  will  show  himself  a  worthy  grandson  of  M*fia  Ttiereji." 

The  last  ray  of  joy  and  of  hope  Ihat  she  knew  was 
at  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  At  the  moment 
when  this  so  long  postponed  journey  was  at  last  about 
to  be  undertaken,  toward  midnight,  the  queen,  »s  she 
crossed  the  Carrousel  on  foot,  toward  th;  carriage 
made  ready  for  the  royal  family  by  M.  de  Fcrsen, 
passed  M.  de  Lafayelte's  carriage;  she  recognised  it, 
and  she  actually  indulged  a  fantastic  impulse  to  try  to 
touch  all  the  wheels  with  a  switch  which  she  betd 
in  her  hands.  It  was  an  innocent  revenge.  That  tap 
with  the  switch  was,  as  it  were,  her  last  outburst  of 
gaiety.  Three  days  later,  how  different  was  the  pro- 
spect! The  moment  that  Madame  Campan  met  her 
after  the  return  from  Varennes.  the  queen  removed 
her  hat  and  bade  her  see  the  effect  which  sorrow  had 
produced  upon  her  hair:  "  In  a  single  night  it  had  be- 
come as  white  as  that  of  a  woman  of  seventy!"  She 
was  thirty-six! 

The  queen's  last  two  years  would  suffice  to  redeem, 
a  thousand  times  over,  more  errors  than  that  refined 
and  charming  young  woman  could  possibly  have 
committed  in  her  years  of  frivolity,  and  to  sanctify 
such  a  destiny  in  the  compassion  of  future  ages.  A 
prisoner  in  her  own  family,  subject  to  incessant  an- 
guish of  mind,  we  see  her  become  purified  beside  that 
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saintlike  sister,  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  arm  herself 
more  and  more  with  those  sentiments  of  domesticity 
which  afford  such  entire  consolation  only  to  hearts 
that  are  naturally  kind  and  not  corrupt.  On  the  fatal 
day,  the  day  of  insurrection  and  uprising,  when  every 
part  of  her  abode  is  invaded,  she  is  at  her  post;  she 
endures  insult  with  pride,  with  dignity,  with  clem- 
ency, at  the  same  time  that  she  shields  her  children 
with  her  own  body;  amid  her  own  perils,  she  is  en- 
tirely engrossed,  in  her  kindness  of  heart,  by  the  perils 
of  others,  and  she  displays  the  utmost  anxiety  to  com- 
promise no  one  uselessly  in  her  cause.  On  the  last 
day,  the  supreme  day  of  royalty,  the  Tenth  of  August, 
she  tries  to  impart  to  Louis  XVI  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  have  caused  him  to  die  like  a  king,  like  a  de- 
scendant of  Louis  XIV;  but  it  was  as  a  Christian  and 
as  a  descendant  of  Saint  Louis  that  he  was  destined 
to  die. 

In  her  turn  she  enters  upon  that  path  of  heroism  all 
instinct  with  resignation  and  patience.  Once  impris- 
oned in  the  Temple,  she  works  at  her  tapestry,  attends 
to  the  education  of  her  son  and  daughter,  composes  a 
prayer  for  her  children,  and  accustoms  herself  to  drink 
the  bitter  cup  in  silence.  The  head  of  the  Princess  of 
Lamballe,  held  against  the  bars  of  her  window,  caused 
her  to  feel  the  first  shudder  of  death.  When  she  left 
the  Temple  to  be  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  she 
struck  her  head  against  the  wicket,  having  forgotten 
to  stoop.     Some  one  asked  if  she  had  hurt  herself. 
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"  Oh,  no  ! "  she  replied,  "  nothing  can  hurt  me 
now."  But  every  moment  of  her  agony  has  been 
described,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  repeat  it.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  monument  of 
more  atrocious  stupidity  and  more  ignominious  lo  the 
human  race  than  the  trial  of  Marie-Antoinette,  as  it  is 
offuiylly  reported  in  Volume  XXIX  of  the  Histoirt 
Parliameiitairf  de  la  Rdvolulion  Frainaise.  Most  of 
the  answers  which  she  made  to  the  charges  are  muti- 
lated or  suppressed,  but,  as  in  every  iniquitous  pro>5e- 
cution.  the  mere  text  of  the  charges  testifies  against 
the  assassins.  When  we  reflect  that  an  age  called  an 
age  of  enlightenment  and  of  the  most  refined  civilisa- 
tion resorted  to  public  acts  of  such  utter  barbarity,  we 
begin  to  doubt  human  nature  and  to  shrink  from  the 
savage  beast,  no  less  bestial  than  savage  in  very  truth. 
which  human  nature  holds  sometimes  within  ilsdf, 
and  which  aslts  nothing  better  than  to  come  forth. 

Immediately  after  her  sentence,  when  she  had  been 
taken  back  from  the  Tribunal  to  the  Conciergerie, 
Marie-Antoinette  wrote  a  letter  dated  October  i6th, 
at  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  addressed  to 
Madame  Elisabeth.  In  this  letter,  which  is  marked 
by  the  utmost  simplicity,  we  read: 

"  To  you,  my  sister,  ]  write  for  the  last  lime.  I  have  been  sen- 
tenced, not  to  a  slianieful  death, — for  it  is  shameful  only  lo  criminals, 
— but  lo  join  your  brother.  Innocent  like  him,  I  hope  to  display  Ihe 
same  firmness  that  he  did  in  these  linal  moments.  I  am  calm  as  one 
b  calm  when  conscience  has  no  reproach  to  make;  I  proftKindly 
r^et  having  lo  abandon  my  poor  children.     You  know  ttiat  I  have 
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existed  solely  for  them ;  and  you,  my  dear  and  loving  sister,  you  who 
through  your  love  sacrificed  everything  to  be  with  us, — in  what  a 
position  I  leave  you!  " 

The  most  sincere  sentiments  of  the  mother,  of  the 
friend,  of  the  refined  Christian,  breathe  in  this  testa- 
mentary letter.  We  know  that  Marif-Antoinette  gave 
proof,  a  few  hours  later,  of  that  tranquillity  and  stead- 
fastness which  she  hoped  to  command  at  the  last 
moment;  and  even  the  report  of  the  executioners 
admits  that  she  mounted  the  scaffold  "with  reason- 
able courage." 

I  think  that  we  have  not  even  yet  all  the  elements  to 
write  with  befitting  simplicity  the  life  of  Marie-Antoi- 
nette; there  are  in  existence  manuscript  collections  of 
letters  to  her  brother  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Chancellery  of  Vienna  must 
contain  treasures  of  this  description.  But  I  venture 
to  prophesy  that  the  publication  of  these  confidential 
documents,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  simply  confirm 
the  idea  that  reflection  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  ex- 
tant memoirs  may  well  afford  to-day.  Marie-Antoi- 
nette's noble  mother,  from  whom  she  inherited  that 
eagle  nose  and  that  regal  bearing,  imprinted  upon  her 
the  seal  of  her  race;  but  that  imperial  temperament, 
which  appeared  at  critical  moments,  was  not  the 
habitual  temperament  of  her  mind,  of  her  education, 
and  of  her  dreams;  she  appeared  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Csesars  only  by  flashes.  She  was  made  to  be  the 
peaceful  and  slightly  rustic  heiress  of  the  Empire, 
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nitlier  than  to  coriqucr  her  kingdom  for  herself;  tnosi 
of  all,  beneath  that  august  brow,  she  W;is  made  lo  be 
a  lovable  wife,  a  loyal  and  constant  friend,  a  tendet 
and  devolcit  mother.  She  had  all  the  good  qualities 
and  the  charms,  and  some  of  the  weaknesses,  loo,  of 
woman.  Adveieity  supplied  her  with  womanly  vir- 
tues; elevation  of  the  heart  and  dignity  of  character 
manifested  themselves  with  the  more  splendour  be- 
cause they  were  not  accompanied  by  a  mind  alto- 
gether equal  lo  the  circumstances  of  her  destiny. 
Such  as  she  is,  a  victim  of  the  most  detestable  and 
most  brutal  of  sacrilkes,  an  example  of  the  most 
horrible  of  vicissitudes,  she  does  not  need  that  the 
veneration  for  ancient  families  should  still  exist  to 
arouse  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  of  tender  compas- 
sion in  all  those  who  read  the  story  of  her  brilliant 
years  and  of  her  bst  agony.  Every  man  who  has  in 
his  heart  any  touch  of  the  generosity  of  a  Bamavc 
will  experience  the  same  impression,  and,  if  it  must 
be  said,  the  same  conversion  that  he  experienced  on 
approaching  that  noble  and  bitterly  outraged  figure. 
As  for  the  women,  Madame  de  Stael  long  ago  said  to 
them  the  word  best  fitted  to  go  to  their  hearts,  in  her 
defence  of  Marie-Antoinette:  "I  turn  again  to  you,  to 
you  women,  sacrificed  one  and  all  in  so  loving  a 
mother,  sacrificed  one  and  all  by  so  murderous  an 
attack  upon  womanly  weakness;  it  is  all  over  with 
your  empire  if  brutal  ferocity  is  to  hold  sway." 
In  truth,  Marie-Antoinette  is  even  more  mother  than 
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queen.  Every  one  knows  the  first  words  that  fell 
from  her,  when,  being  as  yet  only  dauphiness,  some- 
body reproved  in  her  presence  a  woman,  who,  to  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  her  son,  who  had  been  involved  in 
a  duel,  had  appealed  to  Madame  Du  Barry  herself: 
"  If  I  had  been  in  her  place,  I  would  have  done  the 
same,  and  if  necessary  1  would  have  thrown  myself 
at  the  feet  of  Zamore"  [Madame  Du  Barry's  little 
negro  page]. 

And  we  know  also  that  last  remark  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  before  the  atrocious  Tribunal,  when,  being 
questioned  concerning  certain  shocking  imputations, 
which  assailed  the  innocence  of  her  son,  her  only  reply 
was  to  exclaim:  "I  appeal  to  all  mothers!  "  That  is 
the  supreme  outcry  which  dominates  her  life,  the  out- 
cry which  goes  to  the  inmost  heart,  and  which  will 
echo  in  her  behalf  in  ages  to  come. 


